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PREFATORY NOTE 


Wuie actively engaged, so far as his failing strength 
would permit, in completing for publication this the 
second volume of his translation of the Republic of Plato, 
Professor Shorey passed away on April 24, 1934, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his life. In justice to him as 
well as to the many thousands of readers who will study 
and cherish this last and perhaps the greatest scholarly 
work of the distinguished Platonist, the Editors of the 
Loeb Classical Library desire to place on record here a 
brief statement of the pertinent facts relating to the com- 
position and the proof-revision of this volume. Behind 
the bare narrative lies a record of unwavering courage 
in the face of fast-approaching death on the part of the 
veteran scholar and of dauntless determination both to 
achieve a long-cherished purpose and to fulfil an obligation 
entered into many years before with his friend Dr. James 
Loeb and his collaborators in the editing of the Library ; 
and the Editors thought it right to offer this volume to the 
public as nearly as possible approximating to the condition 

in which the latest proofs passed under the author's eye. 
The translation had been finished and was in Professor 
Shorey’s hands in proof form for about two years and had 
been partially, though not finally, revised by him. The 
Introduction was dictated by him, paragraph by para- 
graph, in the scant hours of work permitted him by his 
physicians after his first break-down in December 1933. 
The same is true of those notes accompanying the trans- 
lation which are of an interpretative, literary or philo- 
sophical character. The many notes on Platonic diction 
and on matters of Greek grammar and idiom were in 
large part compiled from Professor Shorey’s jottings on 
the well-filled margins of his desk-copy of the Republic by 
his research secretary, Miss Stella Lange, who had assisted 
" 
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him in that capacity during the preparation of What 
Plato Said, to which important work she added many 
references in the notes of this volume. The critical notes 
under the text were added by Miss Lange during the 
revision of the proofs, often from notes made by Professor 
Shorey himself. 

The assembling in the form of copy for the printer of all 
the material which is found in the Introduction and notes 
has been the work of Miss Lange, undertaken at the 
request of Mrs. Shorey ; and she has read all the galley 
and page proofs of the volume in co-operation with Dr. 
Page and myself. Miss Lange’s familiarity with her 
teacher’s Platonic studies, his methods of work, his views 
on the interpretation of passages of peculiar difficulty 
has rendered her co-operation invaluable, and generous 
acknowledgements are due to her for her fidelity to the 
heavy task which she willingly undertook. 

To the writer of these words it would have been a grate- 
ful task, had this been an appropriate place, to add a per- 
sonal tribute to his colleague of many years at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The familiar correspondence which 
grew out of their renewed relationship during the prepara~ 
tion of the two volumes of the Repubd/ic has illuminated for 
him in unexpected ways the life of tremendous and varied 
activities of the great scholar and humanist during the 
years which for the ordinary man would have been a 
period of decreasing labours. The literary and scholarly 

roductivity of Professor Shorey in these later years falls 
ittle short of heroism. But the readers of this interpre-~ 
tation of the Republic who would know more about the 
remarkable man and his life are referred to the review of 
his career which introduces the July 1934 number of 
Classical Philology, the journal which he edited for twenty- 
five years, and especially to President George Norlin’s 
eloquent appreciation of “ Paul Shorey the Teacher,”’ on 
pp. 188-191. 
For the Editors 


EDWARD CAPPS. 
September 18, 1934. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THERE is a sufficient outline of the Republic in the 
introduction to the first volume. Here it remains 
to consider more argumentatively certain topics of 
the last five books which were treated summarily 
there. They may be listed as (1) the theory of ideas 
and the idea of good, (2) the higher education and 
Plato’s attitude toward science, (3) some further 
details of Plato’s political theories, (4) the logic and 
psychology of the main ethical argument of the 
Republic, (5) the banishment of poetry, (6) the con- 
cluding myth. 

Regarded as metaphysics, Plato’s theory of ideas 
is, technically speaking, the deliberate and conscious 
hypostatization of all concepts—the affirmation that 
every abstract general notion of the human mind is 
also somehow, somewhere, in some sense, an objective 
entity, a real thing, outside of any mind. Some 
philologians and some sensitive aesthetic critics 
object to the use of the words concept and hypo- 
statization in this connexion. They have a right 
to their personal distaste, but it contributes nothing 
to the interpretation of Plato. Both words convey 
definite meanings to students of philosophy and 
there are no words that can replace them. The 
Socratic dialogues are in fact largely concerned with 
he definition of concepts, general or abstract ideas, 
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general terms, Begriffe, call them what you wilh, 
and some convenient synonym for this meaning is 
indispensable in any rational discussion of Plato’s 
philosophy. The Platonic word eidos may have 
retained some of the associations of physical form, 
and the modern psychology of the concept may 
involve in some cases a more developed logic than 
Plato possessed. The word etdos or idea in Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Democritus, the Hippocratic 
corpus and Isocrates* may show the meaning con- 
cept or Begriff imperfectly freed from the association 
of physical form, but that does not justify the in- 
ference that it was never so freed in Plato. The 
terminology of the transcendental idea is indis- 
tinguishable from the terminology of the concept 
and the definition.? It is impossible to say at what 
point the metaphysical doctrine emerges in the minor 
dialogues, or—on the, I believe, mistaken hypothesis 
that the later dialogues abandon it—just when the 
change took place. The logic of the definition in 
the minor dialogues implies a practically sufficient 
notion of the nature of a concept,° and it is sophistry 


* Of. Shorey, De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, Munich, 
1884, p. 1, and review of A. E. Taylor’s Varia Socratica, in 
Class. Phil. vi., 1911, pp. 361 ff.; Ritter, Newe Untersuchungen, 
Munich, 1910, pp. 228-326 ; Lewis Campbell, The Theaetetus 
of Plato, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1883, pp. 268-269; C. M. Gillespie, 
“The Use of Hidos and Jdea in Hippocrates,’’ Class. 
Quarterly, vi., 1912, pp. 178-203; Zeller, ii. 14, pp. 658, n. 2 
and 661, n. 1; Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 248 ff.; Fried- 
lander, Piaton, i. pp. 16 ff. 

* Cf. What Plato Said, p. 75. 

¢ It is hard to understand the acceptance by several 
scholars of Stenzel’s view that the concept and consequently 
the idea is a late discovery in the Platonic dialogues, a result 
in fact of the analyses of the Sopzist. He must take concept 
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to, try to suppress so plain a fact by capitalizing the 
word Form and insisting that Plato always or till 
his latest works visualized the “‘ Forms ”’ as types. 
He did for some purposes and for others he did not, 
and he always knew what he was doing. The ideas, 
as IJ have often pointed out, are ideals, types, or 
hypostatized concepts or simply concepts according 
to the purpose and the context.4 


Many interpreters of Plato seem to assume that 
philosophy is, like mathematics or chemistry, a pro- 


inesome very esoteric significance. For to common sense 
nothing can be plainer than that the concept is implied in 
Socrates’ attempts to define ethical terms and that it distinctly 
emerges together with the terminology at least of the idea in 
the minor dialogues of Plato and especially in the Huthyphro. 
Stenzel’s thought seems to be that the concept involves 
predication and that predication can be fully understood only 
after the analysis of sentence structure in the Sophist and the 
discovery of the meaning of ‘‘is.’’ But surely the conscious 
analysis of sentence structure and the function of the copula 
is one thing and the correct use of predication, of propositions 
and the conversion of propositions and their combination in 
virtual syllogisms is another. All the elements of a sound 
logic are present in Plato’s minor dialogues. They are 
correctly employed in inductive and deductive reasoning, in 
the q est for definitions and in the testing of them when 
found. If Stenzel means that the nature of the concept, of 
the general idea, of abstractions is not definitively understood 
in the minor dialogues his postulate proves or demands too 
much. The ultimate nature of the concept is still debated 
to-day. But for all practical purposes of common sense any 
one who consistently endeavours to define abstract and 
general terms and who applies a sound logic to the testing of 
the definitions proposed, has a sufficient notion of the concept, 
And anyone who apprehends the concept may go on to 
hypostatize it either by an instinctive tendency of human 
oi and speech, or with conscious metaphysics as Plato 
id. 
@ Of, Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 27 ff. 
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gressive science ; that Plato, though a great artist, 
was a primitive thinker whose methods and opinions 
have only an historical interest to-day ; and that his 
doctrine of ideas is the endeavour of an immature 
mind to deal with a problem which modern psych- 
ology or the common sense of any dissertation- 
writing philologian can settle in a paragraph. These 
assumptions close the door to any real understand- 
ing of Plato’s philosophy. The ultimate nature of 
general ideas, of abstract and conceptual thought in 
relation both to the human mind and to the uni- 
verse is as much a matter of debate to-day as it Was 
in the age of the schoolmen. This plain fact of 
literary history is not affected by the opinion of a 
certain number of materialists and behaviourists that 
the matter is quite simple and that there is or ought 
to be no problem. They may or may not be right. 
But the discussion continues, as any bibliography of 
psychology and philosophy will show. The entire 
literature of the “meaning of meaning” and of 
‘““imageless thought”’ is a renewal of the contro- 
versy in other terms. 

A great many thinkers are not satisfied with the 
simple evasion of Aristotle that the human mind is 
*“such ” as to be able to experience this, namely the 
separation in thought of things inseparable in ex- 
perience. They cannot find any enlightenment in 
the modern tautology that a general idea is an image 
of a particular idea plus a feeling of generality. And 
they are not convinced that the movements of the 
body, even if we concede that they run exactly 
parallel to the movements of the mind, really explain 
them. And if we turn to the other side of the 
problem we find that many of the leaders of modern 
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physics and mathematics are unable to conceive and 
refuse to admit that there is nothing in the objective 
universe corresponding to the ideas, the concepts, 
the laws, the principles by which they get their 
results. 

The Platonic theory of ideas is a convenient short- 
hand, symbolic expression of the opinions that I have 
thus summarized. If we disregard the rhetoric 
and physical imagery of the myths by which Plato 
exalts the importance of the doctrine or makes it 
the expression of the ideal for ethics, politics and 
aésthetics, all that it affirms is, first, that conceptual 
thought is a distinct and differentiated prerogative 
of man not sufficiently accounted for by the structure 
of his body and the sensations which he shares with 
the animals ; and second, that there must be some- 
thing in the universe, something in the nature of 
things, that corresponds to our concepts and our 
ideals—to the principles, for example, of ethics and 
mathematics. These affirmations of Plato are primi- 
tive animism only in the sense in which the same could 
be said of the beliefs of some of the greatest mathe- 
maticians and physicists of to-day or of Matthew 
Arnold when he talks of a power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness. This is not reading modern 
philosophies into Plato. It is merely giving him 
credit for knowing and intending what he in fact 
says. The opposite interpretation underrates his 
intelligence and really does read into his writings 
modern ideas, the notions, namely, of modern anthro- 
pologists as to how savages think. Gomperz’ 
comparison of the doctrine of ideas to Iroquois 
animism (iii. 323; cf. iii. 1-2), Ogden and Richards’ 
‘designation of the ideas as ‘‘name-souls”’ (The Meaning 
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of Meaning, p. 45), Jowett’s illustration of what he 
deems hair-splitting refinements in Plato by the 
“ distinction so plentiful in savage languages,’’ Corn- 
ford’s fancy (From Religion to Philosophy, p. 254) that 
“the idea is a group-soul related to its group as a 
mystery-demon like Dionysus is related to the group 
of worshippers, his thiasos,’’ and all similar utter- 
ances are uncritical, whatever airs of science or 
pseudo-science they assume. The relevant illustra- 
tions of Plato’s doctrine of ideas are to be sought 
in the most subtle debates of the schoolmen, or in 
modern psychological and epistemological literatute 
about the meaning of meaning.* 

There were, of course, some other more special con- 
siderations that determined Plato’s deliberate and 
defiant hypostatization of all concepts. It accepted 
a natural tendency of the human, and not merely of 
the primitive, mind, and rendered it harmless by apply- 
ing it consistently to everything. If all concepts are 
hypostatized, the result for practical logic and for 
everything except metaphysics and ultimate epistem- 
ological psychology is to leave concepts where they 
were, as indispensable instruments of human’ think- 
ing. The hypostatization of abstractions operated 
practically as a short answer to the sophisms of crude 
nominalists who obstructed ordinary reasoning by 
raising ultimate objections to the validity of all ab- 
stractions or general terms. This motive is distinctly 
apparent in Plato’s writings and there is a strong 
presumption that he was conscious of it. 

However that may be, Plato did in fact, partly as a 
matter of imaginative style, partly as a matter of 


— See Shorey in Proceedings of the Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy, pp. 579-583. 
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metaphysics, speak of concepts as if they were real 
objects. He did, as his writings conclusively show, 
hypostatize all concepts, and all attempts to show 
that he hypostatized only a few of the sublimer or 
more dignified concepts are a priort improbable 
because they deprive the doctrine of all rational 
meaning and consistency,? and they are also refuted 
by the incontrovertible evidence of the dialogues 
themselves. Plato affirms this monstrous paradox, 
not because he is a naive thinker-unacquainted with 
the elementary psychology of abstraction and general- 
ization,’ but because, as we have said, he regards it 
as the most convenient expression of his rejection 
of all materialistic and relativistic philosophies ° and 
of all crude nominalism.? He recognized that the 
doctrine is a paradox hard to accept but also hard to 
reject.° But he deliberately affirmed it as the most 
convenient alternative to inacceptable or unworkable 
philosophies.’ He perhaps, as we have already sug- 
gested, justified this procedure to himself, and we 
may certainly justify it for him, by the reflection that 
the theory is no more of a paradox than that involved 
in every theology and ultimately in all science and 
philosophy except the crudest dogmatic materialism. 
And we may find further confirmation of this opinion 
in the fact that both the metaphysics and the tran- 
scendental physics of the past two decades discover 


2 Cf. Aristot. Met. 1043 b 21 and 991 b 6; Ross, i. pp. 192 
and 199; and |What Plato Said, p. 584. 

» Cf. Charmides 158 «, Phaedo 96 8, What Plato Said, 
p. 533, Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 47-48. 

¢ Cf. Cratyl. 440 B-c. 

4 Of. What Plato Said, p. 574. 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 586, on Parmen. 135 c. 

* Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 39, 268, 574. 
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more helpful analogies in the Platonic theory of ideas 
and. in Plato’s applications of it to the philosophy of 
nature than they do in any other philosophy of the 
past. 

In disregard of these considerations many critics in 
every age, and notably Natorp and Stewart in ours, 
have tried to free Plato from the stigma of paradox or 
naiveté by trying to show that this uncompromising 
realism (in the proper medieval sense of the word) is 
not to be taken seriously, and that it was only a 
poetic and emphatic form of conceptualism. This,-as 
we have seen, is at the besta halftruth. All Platonic 
ideas are also concepts, but we cannot infer that they 
were only concepts.? For many purposes of logic, 
ethics and politics Plato practically treats them as 
concepts. Why not? No reasonable writer ob- 
trudes his ultimate metaphysics into everything. 
And Plato is always particularly careful to distinguish 
metaphysical hypotheses and their imaginative em- 
bodiments in myth and allegory from the simple 
truths of a working logic and a practical ethics which 
are all that he dogmatically affirms.’ But he always 
affirms the metaphysical idea when challenged. To 
this extent Natorp and those who agree with him 
are right. But they pay too high a price for their 
rightness on this point when they insist on deducing 
all Plato’s opinions from his ontology, and obtrude 
the metaphysical idea into passages where the doc- 
trine at the most lends rhetorical and poetical colour- 
ing to the practical affirmation of the necessity of 
concepts and the value of ideals. 


* See Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 30, What Plato Said, 
p. 585, on Parmen. 132 z. 
Pe Cf. Meno 81 p-k and What Plato Said, p. 515, on Meno 
B. 
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‘An example will perhaps make these distinctions 
more plain. Plato in the Republic (501) says that 
his philosophic statesman will contemplate the divine 
pattern of justice as an artist looks away to his model, 
and that like the artist he will frequently glance from 
the copy that he is producing to the model and back 
again to the copy.? This may reasonably be under- 
stood as only a heightened way of saying that the 
true statesman must be guided by definite concep- 
tions and strive for the realization of clearly ap- 
prehended ideals. The fact that Plato, the meta- 
physician, believed the transcendental reality of the 
idea to be a necessary assumption of ultimate epistem- 
ology adds nothing to the practical meaning of this 
passage. When in the Phaedrus, however (247 p, 
249 B-c), Plato says that every human soul has beheld 
the idea of justice in pre-natal vision, since otherwise 
it would not have the power to reduce the confused 
multiplicity of sensation to the unities of conceptual 
thought, he is clothing in mythical garb an epistem- 
ological argument for the reality of the transcend- 
ental idea, and he is not, as in the Republic passage, 
thinking mainly of the explicit affirmation that the 
true statesman must havesubmitted toa higher educa- 
tion in conceptual thinking and have thus framed in 
his mind ideals to guide his practice. The historian 
of philosophy who, without calling attention to this 
distinction, merely cites the two passages together 
in a footnote, only confuses the uncritical reader. 

But again in the Parmenides (135 a-c), the Sophast 
(246-247), the Cratylus (439 pf.; ¢f. What Plato Said, 
pp. 266-267), the Politicus (283-284, What Plato Said, 
p. 309), the Zimaeus (51-52 and What Plato Said, p. 


* Cf, What Plato Said, p. 458, on Huthyphro 6 E. 
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613 on 28 a-B), there are passages in which, without 
mythical dress, and with no specific reference to the 
practical value of concepts and ideals, Plato postulates 
the transcendental ideas as an epistemological neces- 
sity, and the only escape from materialism and the 
flux of relativity. No legerdemain of interpretation 
or speculations about the chronology of the evolution 
of Plato’s thought can explain away these passages, 
and the interpreter who realizes that some virtual 
equivalent of the Platonic idea is still to-day the alter- 
native to thorough-going and unequivocal material- 
ism will not desire to explain them away. 

All that is needed in order to understand Plato 
and to do justice to him as a rational philosopher is 
to remember again ® that, though the doctrine of ideas 
is always in the background of his mind and would 
always be reaffirmed on a challenge, he is not always 
thinking explicitly of it when he is speaking of 
logic, ethics, or politics, and we need not think of it 
in order to enjoy his art or apprehend his meaning. 
The transcendental idea, for example, is not needed 
in the Republec except for the characterization of the 
philosophic mind and the higher education of the 
Platonic rulers.? It is not indispensable even there. 
The concept will serve. The philosopher is he who 
ean think and reason consecutively in abstractions.° 

& See supra, p. xvi. 

’ Cf. Vol. I. pp. xl-xli, and What Plato Said, pp. 226-227. 
It is also used in an intentionally crude form to confirm the 
banishment of the poets. The poet does not deal in essential 
truth, he copies the copy of the reality. Cf. infra, p. lxii, 
on 596 «a ff. and What Plato Said, p. 249. Stenzel’s 
justification of this (Platon der Eirzieher, p. 175) by the 
consideration that good joiners’ work involves mathematics 


seems fanciful and is certainly not in Plato’s text. 
° Supra, Vol. I. pp. 516 ff. 
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The curriculum of the higher education is designed to 
develop this faculty in those naturally fitted to re- 
ceive it. The thought and the practical conclusions 
will not be affected if we treat the accompanying 
symbolic rhetoric as surplusage. Such statements as 
that the philosopher is concerned with pure being,® 
dwells in a world of light,* is devoted to the most 
blessed part of reality,@ satisfies and fills the continent 
part of his soul,? undoubtedly suggest the meta- 
physical background of Plato’s thought and the 
emotional and imaginative connotations of his ideas. 
But in the context of the Republic they are little 
more than an expression of the intensity of Plato's 
feeling about his political and educational ideas. 

It is obvious that the concept or idea is in many 
eloquent Platonic passages an ideal, a type, a pattern, 
to which aesthetic, moral and social experience may 
approximate but which they never perfectly realize, 
just as mathematical conceptions are ideals never 
actually met with in the world of sense’ It is 
possible, though not probable, that in some of the 
minor dialogues we get glimpses of a stage of Plato’s 
youthful thought in which, though he already uses, 
in speaking of the concept or the definition, much of 
the terminology associated with the doctrine of ideas, 


¢ Of. supra, Vol. J. pp. 516-517, 520-521, What Plato Said, 
pp. 233-234. 

> ATTY « ff, 479 2, 484 B, 486 a, 500 8B. 

¢ 517 g, 518 a, 518 c, 520 wv. &@ 596 &. 

¢ Rep. 586 3, Gorg. 493 zs. 

* Phaedo 744. For the threefold aspect of the Platonic 
ideas in metaphysics, logic and aesthetics see my Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 27, and T. E. Jessup, ““ The Metaphysics 
of Plato,” Journ. of Philos. Studies (1930), pp. 41-42. See 
supra, Vol. I. pp. 504-505, 
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he has not yet consciously and systematically hyposta- 
tized the concept.? These and similar qualifications 
and speculative possibilities do not in the least alter 
the fact that throughout the main body of his work 
Plato is ready to affirm the metaphysical theory of 
the hypostatized idea whenever the issue is raised,? 
and there is not an iota of evidence in his own writings 
that he ever abandoned or altered the doctrine, how- 
ever much he varied the metaphors and the terms in 
which he expressed it. Itis quite certain that he did 
not, except in obviously mythical or poetical passages, 
say more of the ideas than that they exist and that 
they are in some sense real.° He did not say that 
they are the thoughts of God. There is no indica- 
tion in his writings that he said that they are numbers.¢ 


* See Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 31, What Plato Said, 
. 458. 

Py Cf. supra, pp. xvi and xviii. 

¢ Of. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 28 and p. 29, n. 188. 

@¢ This Neoplatonic doctrine—based on a misinterpretation 
of such passages as Rep. 597 3 f.—was adopted by many 
Christian fathers and mediaeval scholars. Cf. Alcinous 
in Hermann, Plato, vi. p. 163; Baumgartner, Philos. des 
Alanus de Insulis, p. 54; Zeller ii. 14, p. 664, n. 5; Taylor, 
Mediaeval Mind, il. pp. 485-486; Webb, Studies in the 
Hist. of Nat. Theol. p. 241 ; Harris, Duns Scotus, ii. p. 195; 
_C. G. Field, The Origin and Development of Plato’s Theory 
of Ideas, pp. 21-22; Otto Kluge, Darstellung u. Beur- 
ee der Hinwendungen des Aristot. gegen die Plat. Ideen- 
lehre, p. 24. 

: itis very difficult to argue with those who attribute this 
doctrine of ideas and numbers to Plato. Sometimes they 
seem to affirm it only on the authority of Aristotle, which they 
admit is in most cases hopelessly confused with his statements 
about Speusippus and Xenocrates and other members of the 
Academy. Sometimes they seem to admit that the doctrine 
is not to be found in Plato’s extant writings. Sometimes 
they hint rather than say that certain passages of the Philebus 
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And he never admitted that they are only thoughts in 
the human mind,* though for practical purposes, as 
we have said, they may usually be treated as such 
when no metaphysical issue is involved. 

It ought not to be necessary to debate these ques- 
tions further. The only question open to debate 
is the extent of Plato’s consciousness of what some 
critics think the modern meanings that I have read 
into him. The question of course is not whether he 


and the Timaeus suggest that Plato’s mind was working in 
this direction, though they are usually too cautious now to 
affirm anything positive about Philebus 15-16 p, or Timaeus 
533. I have more than once shown that there is no difficulty 
in treating numerical ideas precisely like other ideas in their 
relation to concretes. The number five is to five apples as 
redness is to red apples. It is present with them. I have 
repeatedly collected and interpreted the Platonic passages 
that probably misled uncritical students of the Academy 
(cf. What Plato Said, p. 605, and infra on 525 p, 526 a). 
And the distinction that there is only one idea while there 
are many numbers of the same kind is quite pointless. There 
is one idea of redness that is metaphysically or teleologically 
really present entire in many red things and there is one 
idea of five or fiveness which is similarly present in many 
groups of five. There is no more difficulty about the fives 
that are present as factors in ten, fifteen, twenty, and twenty- 
five than there is about any other ideas that may mingle 
with or enter into the definition of another idea. The whole 
theory is a piece of scholastic hair-splitting to which a sound 
interpretation of what Plato says lends no support. And there 
is no space and no need to transcribe here the exhaustive 
collections of Robin (La Théorie platonicienne des Idées et 
des Nombres d’aprés Aristote) or Ross’s repeated summaries 
of them in his commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

If Plato’s mind was really working towards such con- 
clusions, why is there no hint of them in his huge work of the 
Laws, or—if we grant them genuine for the sake of the 
argument—in the Hpistles ? 

« Of. Parmen. 132 z-c, and What Plato Said, p. 585, and 
ibid. p. 594 on Soph. 250 w, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 30. 
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could feel all the associations and connotations of the 
modern words in which we have to express his mean- 
ing, but whether his meaning is on the whole sub- 
stantially that which | have attributed to him. 

The obvious conclusion is that we can infer nothing 
as to the composition or date of the Republic from the 
fact that the ideas are not mentioned where there 
is no reason for mentioning them, and that all hypo- 
theses that different stages of the evolution of Plato’s 
thought are indicated by the various aspects in which 
the ideas are presented when they are mentioned are 
uncritical.¢ There is no occasion for the metaphysical 
doctrine of ideas in the first four books. But the 
general concept, the type, the ideal are referred to 
in language which could be understood of the ideas. 
The fact that it does not necessarily have to be so 
understood is no proof that the doctrine was not 
present to Plato’s mind at the time. 

In the fifth, sixth, and seventh books the theory is 
explicitly enunciated,’ illustrated by imagery and 
applied to education. There is even a much disputed 
but certain anticipation of the later doctrine that 
while the idea is a unity its relation to things and to 
other ideas seems to break it up into a plurality.¢ 

The uncompromising statement of the subject in 
the tenth book is sometimes taken to represent an 
earlier and more naive form of the doctrine. But the 
style of the passage is evidently that of a defiant 
affirmation of the whole length of the paradox, or 
rather perhaps of an expert explaining the matter to 


¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 560, Unity of Plato’s Thought . 
p. 35 and n. 238. 

> 476 af. Cf. Vol. I. pp. 516-517, 505 a ff, 517 8 ff. 

° Cf. 4T6 a, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 34. 
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laymen.* The fact that the argument of the third 
man is distinctly mentioned in the same connexion is 
in itself evidence that the passage does not represent 
an earlier and more primitive stage of Plato’s thought. 
For the third man is mentioned in the Parmenides.® 
But there would not be much profit in further discus- 
sion of hypotheses that have no basis in the text of 
Plato or in the philosophical probabilities of the case. 


All that has been said of the ideas in general applies {he idea of 
to the idea of good. It is the hypostatization of the 
concept “good.” Its significance in the Platonic 
system is that of its importance in human thought. 
In ethics it is what modern ethical philosophy calls 
the sanction. In politics it is the ideal, whatever it 
may be, of social welfare. In theology and the phil- 
osophy of nature it is the teleological principle, the 
design that implies a designing mind in the universe. 

The first of these meanings is predominant in the 
minor dialogues where all problems and all attempted 
definitions point to an unknown good so consistently 
and systematically that Plato must have been aware 
of the reference.© The second meaning is most 
prominent in the Republic, but there is explicit refer- 
ence to the first and to the discussions of the minor 
dialogues. In any case, ethical and social good are 
not sharply separable in Plato. 

Theidea of good is nowhere defined, but its supreme 
importance and all of its meanings are symbolized in 
the images of the sun and the cave. Its main mean- 

¢ Cf. 597 a ds y dv 6dfere rots repi Tods rorovode Adyous 
Starpipovar. 

> 132 £-133 a. Cf. infra on 597 c. 

¢ See What Plato Said, pp. 71-73, with marginal references 
there. ns 
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ing for the Republic is the ideal of social welfare on 
which the statesman, as opposed to the opportunist 
politician, must fix his eye, and which he can appre- 
hend only by a long course of higher education which 
will enable him to grasp it. Plato rightly feels that 
no other definition is possible or desirable unless the 
entire polity of the Republic was to be taken as its 
definition. The Temaeus is the poetical embodiment 
of the third meaning, though single phrases of the 
Republic glance at it. If there is a beneficent 
creator, his purpose, his idea of good, is the chief 
cause of the existence of the world and the best kéy 
to the understanding of it. 

I am not attributing these three meanings of the 
good to Plato by an imposed symmetry of my own. 
It is what Plato himself says and the chief problem 
of my interpretation is not to understand Plato 
but to account for the failure to recognize his plain 
meaning. 

In view of my repeated expositions of Plato’s 
doctrine of the idea of good there would be little 
point in attempting here once more to set it forth in 
a smooth, consecutive, literary statement.’ It will be 
more to my purpose to enumerate in the briefest, 
baldest, most explicit fashion some of my reasons for 
feeling that I have been misunderstood, and that the 
definite issues raised by my arguments have never 


a Of. infra, pp. xxv and 102. 

> See my paper, ‘‘ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” 
University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. i. 
(1895), pp. 188-239; my article, “Summum Bonum,”’ in 
Hastings’ Encycl. of Relig. and Ethics, vol. xii. pp. 44-48 ; 
my review of Jowett and Campbell’s Republic, The Nation, 
61, 1895, pp. 83-84; Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 17 and n. 
94; What Plato Said, pp. 71-72, 230 ff., 584 on Phaedo 99 a. 
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been met. I have never intended to deny that 
Plato’s language about the idea of good is in large 
part the language of poetry and religion, that he 
intends to suggest by it the ineffable and infinite 
unknowable beyond our ken, and that his eloquence 
has been a source of inspiration to many readers who 
care little for his dialectics and for the critical inter- 
pretation of his specific thought. What I have been 
trying to say is that the mere repetition of Plato’s 
rhetoric or the attempt to better it in our own para- 
phrases will not contribute much to the interpretation 
of the precise meaning of the passages of the Republic 
in question, assuming that in addition to their in- 
spirational value they are intended to convey some 
definite meaning and are not merely ejaculations 
thrown out at an infinite object. 

In the first place, then, since all Platonic ideas 
are hypostatized concepts the hypostatization of the 
idea of good is presumably irrelevant to its main 
significance for the ethical and political thought of 
the Republic. It does, of course, suggest the meta- 
physical background of Plato’s thought; there are 
a few sentences in which it involves the goodness 
which teleologists discover in the structure of the 
universe and in the designs of its creator, the theme 
of the Zimaeus ;% and since goodness is the chief 
attribute of God in religious literature from the New 
Testament to Whittier’s hymn, there is a certain 
plausibility in identifying it with God himself. But 
the text of Plato, and especially the text of the 
Republic, does not justify any of these extensions of 
the idea if taken absolutely. The idea of good is 
undoubtedly the most important of ideas, but it is 


¢ Cf. on 508 8 and 509 8; Zeller ii. 14, pp. 687-688. 
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not true that it is the most comprehensive in the 
sense that all other ideas are deduced from it,® as in 
some Platonizing pantheistic philosophies they are 
deduced from the idea of Being. There is no hint 
of such deduction in Plato’s writings. It is only 
teleological ideas in ethics, politics and cosmogony 
that are referred to the idea of good as the common 
generalization or idea that includes them all. Even 
the ideas are not in Plato’s own reasoning deduced 
from the idea of good. It is merely said that a 
scientific moralist, a true statesman, will be able so 
to deduce them, and that the higher education *is 
designed to give him this ability. In Republic 534 
B-c, the dialectician is he who is able éxdorov... 
Adyov . . . diddvar and the idea of good is a special 
example of the «xaorov. It is not said that the man 
who does not know the idea of good does not know 
any other idea, but that he does not know éAAo 
dyabdy ovder. 

It is not even true that Plato’s philosophic ethics 
is deduced from the idea of good. He only says that 
the ethics of the guardians will be so deduced. So 
far as Plato himself expounds a scientific ethics it rests 
on the preferability of the intellectual life and the 
comparative worthlessness of the pleasures of sense.® 
The idea of good in the dialogues is a regulative not 
a substantive concept. 

Whatever its religious suggestions it cannot in 
any metaphysical or literal sense be identified with 
the Deity. The idea of God was taken by Plato 


¢ Of, my review of Paul Hinneberg, Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, Class. Phil. vi. p. 108. 

> Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 24, and infra, pp. lvi f. 

¢ Cf. my Idea of Good, pp. 188-189, Unity of Plato's 
Thought, n. 94, What Plato Said, p. 231. 
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from the religion of the Greek people and purified 
by criticism. The idea of good came to him on an 
altogether different line of thought. It is the out- 
come of those Socratic quests for definitions of 
ethical virtues and social ends which always break 
down because the interlocutors are never able to 
discover the sanction which makes the proposed 
virtue or end a good and desirable thing.* 

When these misapprehensions are cleared away I 
trust that I shall not any longer be misunderstood if 
I say that the chief and essential meaning of the idea 
of good in the Republic is ““ precisely’ that conception 
of an ultimate sanction for ethics and politics which 
the minor dialogues sought in vain. Plato does not 
profess to have discovered it in the Repubhe except 
so far as it is implied in the entire ethical, social and 
political ideals of his reformed state. He intention- 
ally and wisely refuses to define it in a formula.” 
He merely affirms that it is something which can be 
apprehended only by those who have received the 
training and the discipline of his higher education. 

@ For the idea of good and God ¢/. also V. Brochard, “ Les 
Mythes dans la philos. de Platon,”’ L’ Année Philos., 1900, p. 
11; Pierre Bovet, Le Dieu de Platon, Paris, 1902, p. 1773 
Raeder, Platos philosophische Entwicklung, pp. 237, 381 f.; 
Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 14, p. 718, n. 1, pp. 667, 694, 707 ff. ; 
Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics (Eng. tr.), ii. p. 327 5 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. pp. 85 and 211; Inge, The Philo- 
sophy of Plotinus, ti. p. 126; Gustave Schneider, Die plat. 
Metaphysik, p. 109; Taylor, Plato, pp. 85-89; Adam, 
The Vitality of Platonism, pp. 22 and 132; The Religious 
Teachers of Greece, pp. 442 f., with my review in Philos. 
Rev. vol. 18, pp. 62-63; Apelt, Beitrdége zur Geschichte der 
griechischen Philos., Vorrede, p. vi.; H. Tietzel, Die Idee 
des Guten in Platons Staat und der Gottesbegrif’, Progr. 


Wetzlar, 1894. 
> Of. infra on 506 x, p. 95, note /. 
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The consummation of this education is characterized 
briefly and soberly as a vision, just as in the Sym- 
postum the long ascent of the scale of beauty cul- 
minates in a vision which alone makes life worth 
living. This language expresses the intensity of 
Plato’s feeling about the intellectual life and his 
own ethical and social ideals, but it does not make 
him a visionary or a mystic in the ordinary sense of 
the words. 

If the interpretation here outlined is in itself a 
rational sequence of thought and makes sense. of 
what Plato says, it surely creates a presumption 
which cannot be rebutted by evading issues and 
charging me with insensibility to Plato’s deeper 
religious and mystic méanings. It can be refuted 
only by giving specific answers to specific arguments 
and testing them by the texts. The interpretation 
of the images, symbols, allegories (the synonym 
does not matter) of the sun, the divided line and 
the cave, provides the chief test, as the too literal 
acceptance of them is perhaps the main cause of 
misunderstanding. 

The aptness of the sun as a symbol of Plato’s idea 
of good might be illustrated by many quotations 
from modern poetry and from the literature of sun- 
worship.?. It would be interesting to compare what 
Plato says of the sun as the primal source of light, 
heat, life, growth, all things, with the language of 
modern science. Herbert Spencer, for example, 
innocently says (First Principles of a New System of 
Philos., 1865, Amer. ed. p. 454): “ Until I recently 


4 Rep. 516 2, 517 B-c, Symp. 210 8 ff. Cf. Rep. 500 B-c. 
» Cf. infra, pp. 100-101, on 508 a. 
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consulted his Outhnes of Astronomy on another ques- 
tion I was not aware that so far back as 1833 Sir 
John Herschel had enunciated the doctrine that 
‘the sun’s rays are the ultimate source of almost 
every motion which takes place on the surface of the 
earth.’”” Another line of illustration would lead 
through the Latin poet Manilius and Plotinus to 
Goethe’s “ War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft.”’ 4 
This thought might be extended to include modern 
debates on the nice preadjustment of the eye to 
its function of vision. Does it, or does it not, imply 
a creator and a design? Lastly, Plato’s statement 
that, as the sun is the source of light, but is not itself 
light (508 B), so the idea of good is not knowledge or 
being but the cause of both and something that is 
beyond and transcends being—this superhuman 
hyperbole (509 B-c) is the source of all so-called 
negative theologies and transcendental metaphysics 
from Philo and Plotinus to the present day. 

But our present concern is not with these things 
but with the direct evidence that the idea of good 
is essentially for the interpretation of the Republic 
what modern ethical theory calls the sanction. One 
sentence I admit seems to identify the idea of good 
with God. The sun, it is said, is that which the Good 
created in the visible world to be its symbol and 
analogue. This would seem to identify the idea of 
good with the Demiurgos of the Timaeus, who is 
both the supreme God and a personification of the 
idea of good or the principle of teleology in nature. 
But we have already seen that it is uncritical to 
press Plato’s language about God, a word which 
he accepts from traditional religion and employs as 


a Cf. infra, p. 101, note c, on 508 B. 
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freely for edification and the rejection of militant 
atheism as Matthew Arnold does. Moreover, there 
are other sentences in this part of the Republic which, 
if pressed, are irreconcilable with the identification 
of the idea of good with God. In any case, apart from 
one or two sentences of vague and disputable meaning, 
the acceptance of the idea of good as the sanction more 
nearly lends an intelligible and reasonable meaning 
to everything that Plato says than does any other 
interpretation. On this view, then, I repeat, the 
idea of good is simply the hypostatization of what 
the idea of good means for common sense in modern 
usage. It is the good purpose in some mind able 
to execute its purposes. It is what such a mind 
conceives to be the supreme end to which all other 
ends are subordinated and referred. 

The divided line and the cave are also images and 
symbols employed to bring out certain other aspects 
of the theory of ideas and of the idea of good in 
particular. The main object common to both is to 
put the thought “ Alles vergangliche ist nur ein 
Gleichnis ’’ into a proportion. The four terms of such 
a proportion may be secured either by invention or by 
forcing special meanings on some of the terms. In 
the case of the cave, the cave itself, the fettered 
prisoners, the fire and the apparatus by which the 
shadows of graven images are cast on the wall of the 
cave are clearly inventions. There is a real analogy 
between the release of the prisoners with their ascent 
to the light of day (515 c ff.) and the Socratic elenchus 
which releases the mind and draws it up from a world 
of sense to the world of thought (517 B-c). But it is 
obvious that all the details of the imagery cannot be 
pressed and that we need not ask too curiously to 
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what in Plato’s serious thought every touch that fills 
out the picture corresponds. 

On my interpretation critics have likewise erred by 
refusing to admit a similar qualification of their too 
literal acceptance of the image of the divided line. 
The proportion : ideas are to things as things are to 
their reflections in mirrors or in water, has only three 
terms. The fourth term is found in mathematical 
ideas, which in their use in education and in respect 
of the method by which the mind deals with them are 
in some sort intermediate between ideas and things. 
We thus get our proportion. But in the description 
of it Plato is careful to distinguish the mathematical 
ideas only by the method of their treatment in science, 
not in dialectics, and not as entities of another kind. 
This raises the presumption that Plato, as usual, 
knows what he is doing and does not intend to dis- 
tinguish objectively mathematical ideas as ideas from 
other ideas. I support this presumption by pointing 
out that in the later and final interpretation of 
the line Plato names the objective correlates of the 
mental processes corresponding to three divisions 
of the line but omits the fourth on the pretext that 
it would take too long. (Cf. on 5344.) He names 
the mathematical attitude of mind or method but 
does not name its objects as something distinct from 
ideas or a distinct kind ofideas. I go on to show that 
there is no evidence in the Platonic writings for the 
doctrine that mathematical ideas differ in themselves 
from other concepts, and that the testimony of Aris- 
totle is too confused to prove anything.* These 
assumptions raise a definite issue which can only be 
met by equally definite arguments. Instead of that 


2 Cf, supra, pp. xx-xxi, Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 82 f. 
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critics rebuke me for attributing insincerity to Plato, 
or at the best they ask, How could Aristotle be mis- 
taken ? 

Plato himself regards all literature except dia- 
lectics as a form of play and much that passes for 
dialectics as conscious or unconscious jesting. When- 
ever he himself employs imagery, symbolism and 
myth or an eristic dialectic he is careful to warn us 
that it is not to be taken too literally or seriously,¢ 
and he usually points out just how much of his 
apparent conclusions it is necessary to accept for the 
carrying on of the argument. Now the particular 
synonyms I employ to describe this characteristic 
trait of Plato’s method and style are obviously ir- 
relevant to my main argument. Yet if in view of 
the frequency of the idea and word wuifev in Plato 
I express the thought that the intermediate place of 
mathematical ideas in the proportion of the divided 
line is not to be taken literally and add that the 
ambiguous coinage «ikacia, or conjecture, is a term 
of disparagement playfully thrown in to secure sym- 
metry of subdivision in the two worlds and to suggest 
a depth below the lowest depth,’ I am sternly told 
that “ It is surely a strange reading of the character 
of Plato as a seeker after truth to maintain that in 
the very heart of his greatest work and at the very 
core of the problem of knowledge he should disturb 
and confuse those who are seeking to understand his 
doctrine with a little wholly uncalled-for ‘ playful- 
ness, even though it should be for the sake of 
“symmetry.” ”’*¢ Now I am quite willing to sub- 


« Cf, infra on 539 c, p. 227, note d. 

> Idea of Good, p. 229. 

¢ H. J. Paton, Plato’s Theory of HIK-ASIA, Aristotelian 
Society, 1922, p. 69. 
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stitute some other expression for “ playfully thrown 
in.”” But my precise expression, I repeat, is not the 
point. Plato in fact does here, as elsewhere, resort 
to artificial constructions and inventions in order to 
express the relation between the ideas and what we 
call realities by proportion. The «ixdves and cixacia 
are in fact introduced here to complete the symmetry 
of such a proportion and to suggest ironical disparage- 
ment of the inferior type of thought. They contri- 
bute nothing further to the solution of the “ problem 
of knowledge.” To recognize this plain fact is not to 
impugn the character of Plato, and to rebuke my 
frivolity with solemn eloquence is no answer to my 
argument. Plato himself never thinks it incompat- 
ible with a serious search for truth to mingle jest with 
earnest and seriousness with irony. 

Similarly of the dvuréGerov (510 B). It obviously 
suggests to modern interpreters the metaphysical first 
principle, the Unconditioned, the absolute ground, 
the noumenon, call it what you will. Plato himself 
may have been willing to let the word convey such 
overtones, and those who are not interested in his 
precise meanings may stop there and ery with Rous- 
seau, ‘“‘O Mighty Being!” But it is also equally 
obvious that the dvurdGerov has a definite and less 
purely emotional meaning in its context. It ex- 
presses Plato’s distinction between themanof science, 
who starts from assumptions that he does not allow 
to be questioned (510 c-p), and the philosopher or 
Platonic dialectician, who is able and willing to carry 
the discussion back, not necessarily always to a meta- 
physical first principle, but at least to a proposition on 
which both parties to the argument agree and which 
therefore is not arbitrarily assumed as an hypothesis 
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by the questioner. This meaning could be illustrated 
by the Crito, in which it is said that all discussion is 
vain without such a starting-point of agreement. It 
is the essential meaning of the passage in the Phaedo 
(101 p-z), where txavdv, the adequate, the sufficient, 
is for all practical purposes a virtual synonym of the 
dvuTdGerorv, though it does not suggest the possible 
metaphysical connotations of the word. 

Now this distinction between dialectics or philo- 
sophy and the sciences is repeatedly borrowed by 
Aristotle ® and even retains much of its validity under 
the changed conditions of modern thought. There 
will always be these two ways of thinking and these 
two types of mind. The passage, then, makes good 
sense so interpreted and lends a rational meaning 
to the dvuroGerov without denying the mystic over- 
tones which are all that seem to interest some inter- 
preters of Plato. 

To return to the political and social idea of good. 
Plato’s conception of ultimate good in this sense must 
be gathered from his writings as a whole. Neither 
in the Republic nor elsewhere does he commit him- 
self to a defining formula of social welfare. It is 
enough for his purpose to emphasize the distinction 
between the statesman and the politician and describe 
the education and the way of life that will produce 
the statesman and develop in him the ideals and the 
unity of purpose that distinguish him. But it would 
not be difficult to gather Plato’s general conception 
of political and social good from the Republic and the 
Laws and certain passages of the Gorgias and Poli- 
ticus. The true statesman’s chief aim will be not 


@ Crito 49 p, infra, p. 175, note c, on 527 z. 
> Ch. infra, p.111. 
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wealth and power and amusements, but the virtue of 
the citizens. A sober disciplined life is preferable 
to the unlimited license and expansiveness of an im- 
perialistic and decadent democracy. The states- 
man’s chief instruments for realizing his ideals will 
be the control of education and what to-day is called 
eugenics.? 

Is this plain common sense, then, all that is meant 
by Plato’s idealistic eloquence and the imagery of the 
sun, the divided line and the cave’? I never meant 
to say that it is all, but it is the central core of 
meaning without which Plato’s transcendentalism is 
only a rhapsody of words. If nature is more than 
mechanism, if there is a God, as Plato himself be- 
lieves and believes indispensable to morality and 
social order, his purposes, his idea of good, or, meta- 
physically or mythologically speaking, the idea of 
good which he contemplates as a pattern,’ becomes 
the first and chief cause of the ordered world, and 
such understanding of his purposes as is possible for 
us is a better explanation of things than the material 
instruments that serve his ends.4 This is the type of 
explanation that the Socrates of the Phaedo desires 
but cannot discover and that the Zzmaeus ventures 
to present only in mythical and poetical form.? It 
has little place in the Republic, though we may sup- 
pose it to be in the background of Plato’s mind and to 
be suggested by his allegories. The idea of good in 

¢ Gorg. 513 ©, 517 B-c, 504 p-x, Laws 705 p-E, 693 B-c, 
770 vo, 962 pn, 963 a. 

> Polit. 309-310, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 62, n, 481; 
Laws and Rep. passim. 

¢ Of. What Plato Said, p. 613 on Tim, 28 a-s. 


4 Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 329, 346-347. 
e Cf. my Idea of Good, p. 232. 
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this sense, like the heat and light of the sun, is both 
the cause of the things we think “ real ” and the con- 
dition of our apprehension and understanding of 
them. It is not the substance of things; it is not 
their “ being,” but something apart from and tran- 
scending “‘ being ”’ in the ordinary sense of the word 
(509 8). But the allegory and the transcendental 
language apply equally well to the ethical and poli- 
tical ideas which are the chief theme of the Republic, 
and it is not necessary to look further. The cause of 
any political or social institution is the purpose or 
idea of good in some controlling mind, and, as Cole- 
ridge said and Mill repeated after him, the best way 
to understand any human institution or contrivance 
is to appreciate that purpose. That will throw a 
flood of light on everything.¢ 

I have never meant to deny the mystic and meta- 
physical suggestions of Plato’s language. I have 
merely tried to bring out the residuum of practical 
and intelligible meaning for the political and ethical 
philosophy of the Republic. It is a meaning that is 
still true to-day, and it is the only interpretation that 
makes intelligible sense of what Plato says. That 
surely creates a presumption which can be met only 
by definite arguments. 

Whatever the more remote suggestions of the idea 
of good for general or ethical philosophy, this its 
simple practical meaning for the Republic is clearly 
indicated by Plato himself. Itsymbolizes the distinc- 
tion between the ideal statesman and the politician 
of decadent Athens and marks the purpose and goal 
of all the studies of the Platonic higher education. 
The guardians have already received in a purified 


@ Cf. my Idea of Good, p. 227. 
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form the normal Greek education in gymnastics and 
“music,” described in the Protagoras, 325 c ff., and 
virtually repeated in the education prescribed for the 
entire citizenship in the Laws. The product of this 
Platonic elementary and secondary education would 
be a band of healthy, wholesome, sunburnt boys and 
girls, who, in Ruskin’s phrase, “‘ have had all the 
nonsense boxed and raced and spun out of them.” 
They would have dipped into fewer books than our 
graduates, but they would know a few of the world’s 
greatest books by heart, they would have no theory 
of art or sentimentality about it, but their taste 
would have been refined, almost to infallibility, by 
hearing only the best music and seeing only the best 
statues. They would have heard of fewer things 
but would know what they did know perfectly. 
They would have never studied a text-book of civics, 
ethics, or “ sociology,” but the essential principles 
of obedience, patriotism, modesty, order, temperance, 
good manners, would have been so instilled into them 
that the possibility of violating them would hardly 
occur to their minds. They would not only be strong 
and healthy, but through gymnastics, choral singing 
and dancing, and military drill, would have acquired 
the mastery of their bodies and a dignified and grace- 
ful bearing. 

But already in the.age of the sophists Athens had 
become too sophisticated for her ambitious youth to 
remain content with this simple old Greek education 
however reformed and idealized. There was a de- 
mand for a higher university education, which was 
met first by the sophists, and then in the next 
generation by Plato himself and his great rival, the 
orator Isocrates, who conducted academies side by 
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side in Athens for forty years. The content of this 
higher education is given in every age by the know- 
ledge of that age. Whatelsecanitbe? These Greek 
teachers did not offer “‘ electives ’ in the chemistry 
of the carbon compounds, or the origin of Shintoism 
in Japan, or the evolution of the English novel from 
Tom Jones to Ulysses, for the simple reason that these 
interesting branches of study had not yet been de- 
veloped. The sophists taught a practical theory of 
politics and business and the new art of rhetoric, 
promising to make their pupils effective speakers 
and shrewd men of affairs. The publicist Isocrates 
taught what he knew, the application of this sophistic 
doctrine to the composition of more serious political 
and ethical essays. Plato taught what we should 
call ethics, sociology and philosophy, but what he 
called dialectics—the closely reasoned argumentative 
discussion of problems of ethics, politics, social life, 
philosophy and religion. 

But with wider experience Plato came to feel that 
the “Socratic method” of plunging mere lads 
directly into these difficult questions was unwise. 
It was doubtless stimulating ; but it unsettled their 
moral faith, .confused their minds, and converted 
them into pert and precocious disputants.? Dia- 
lectics demanded a preparatory training in some 
simpler methods of close, consecutive, abstract 
thinking. This preparation Plato found in the new 
sciences of arithmetic and geometry and in the 
sciences which he was among the first to constitute 
or predict—the sciences of mathematical astronomy, 


" Of. Protag. 318-319, Gorg. 452 2, 456-457. 
> Cf. infra, p. 220, note a, on 537 p ff. 
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physics, and acoustics.2 By these studies the youth- 
ful mind could be gradually lifted out of the region 
of loose pictorial thinking, habituated to the thin 
pure air of abstractions, taught the essential nature 
of definitions, axioms, principles, and rules of logic, 
and made capable of following with continuous 
attention long trains of reasoning. We value 
mathematics and the exact sciences largely for their 
practical applications.? In the Republic Plato prized 
them as the indispensable preparation for equally 
severe abstract thinking about the more complex 
and difficult problems of life, morals and society.‘ 
In his Republic he combines this idea drawn from 
the practice of his own school with his fundamental 
political and social ideal, the government of mankind 
by the really wise, and not by the politicians who 
happen to get the votes. We need not stop to ask 
whether a Utopia designed for a small Greek city is 
applicable to a democracy of 120 millions inhabiting 
a territory of three million square miles. We are 
concerned with the ideal and its embodiment in a 
theory of education. 

The Platonic rulers are chosen by a process of 
progressive selection through ever higher educa- 
tional tests applied to young men and women who 
have stood most successfully the tests of the lower 
education.? Through arithmetic, geometry, and astro- 


4 Of. notes on Book vii. 521 ff., esp. on 521 c, 523 a, 527 a. 

> Cf. on 525 c. 

¢ Herbert Spencer speaks of ‘‘ Social science . . . the 
science standing above all others in subtlety and complexity ; 
the science which the highest intelligence alone can master...” 
—the science now taught to undergraduates who have not 
received the Platonic preparation. 

@ Of. 587 a, B, D. 
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nomy, mechanics and acoustics, so far as these admit 
of mathematical treatment, they are led up to the 
final test in ethics and sociology, which is not speech- 
making or slumming, or the running of university 
settlements, but the power of close, exact, consecu- 
tive reasoning about complex moral phenomena. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that this theoretical 
discipline is supplemented by many years of practical 
experience in minor offices of administration.¢ 

The consummation of it all is described poetically 
as the “ vision of the idea of good” (540 a)—which, 
however, as we have seen, turns out to mean for all 
practical purposes the apprehension of some rational 
unified conception of the social aim and human well- 
being, and the consistent relating of all particular 
beliefs and measures to that ideal—a thing which 
ean be achieved only by the most highly disciplined 
intelligence. For in Plato’s time as in ours the 
opinions of the average man are not so unified and 
connected, but jostle one another in hopeless con- 
fusion in his brain. Plato’s conception of the higher 
education, then, may be summed up in a sentence : 
“ Until a man is able to abstract and define rationally 
his idea of good, and unless he can run the gauntlet 
of all objections and is ready to meet them, not by 
appeals to opinion but to absolute truth, never 
faltering at any stage of the argument—unless he 
can do all this he knows neither the idea of good nor 
any other good. He apprehends only a shadow of 
opinion, not true and real knowledge.” ? 

Starting from the sound psychological principle 
that the old-fashioned rote recitation of a text-book 


@ Of, 589 5-540 4. 
> See Rep. 534 B-c and notes. 
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is an abomination, that verbal knowledge is no know- 
ledge, that the concrete must precede the abstract, 
that we must visualize before we theorize, and 
apprehend objects before we analyse relations, we 
have in practice abandoned altogether the attempt 
to teach young people hard consecutive abstract 
thinking. We scorn to drill them in the old- 
fashioned studies that developed this power, such 
as grammatical analysis, “ parsing,’ puzzling prob- 
lems in arithmetic, algebra, or mechanics, elementary 
logic,—mental science, as it was called,—and the 
exact, if incomplete, methods of the orthodox 
political economy ; and instead of this we encourage 
them to have and express opinions about large and 
vague questions of literary criticism, aesthetics, 
ethics and social reform. A true apprehension of 
Plato’s ideal of education would not swing the 
pendulum back again to the other extreme, but it 
would help us to realize that no multiplication of 
entertaining knowledge, and no refinements of the 
new psychology, can alter the fact that all instruction 
is wasted on a flabby mind, and that true education, 
while it will not neglect entertainment, useful know- 
ledge, and the training of the eye and hand, will 
always consist largely in the development of firm, 
hard, intellectual muscle. The studies best adapted 
to this end will always retain a value independent 
of practical utility or superficial attractiveness ; for 
to change the figure and adapt Plato’s own language : 
By such studies the eye of the mind, more precious 
than a thousand bodily eyes, is purged and quickened 
and made more keen for whatever truth higher 
education or life or business may present to it 
(527 p-E). 
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Plato’s own account of the curriculum of his higher 
education ought to be a sufficient answer to the 
charge that in the training of his guardians he 
manifests an anti-scientific spirit. It is only by 
wresting phrases from their context and refusing to 
make allowances for the quality of Plato’s rhetoric 
that the imputation of hostility to modern experi- 
mental science can be fastened upon him.2 As [I 
have shown elsewhere ® and peint out again in the 
notes, Plato is (1) using scientific studies to develop 
the faculty of abstract reasoning ; (2) incidentally 
predicting the mathematical astronomy and physics 
of the future.° Both purposes tempt him to hammer 
his main point with Emersonian emphasis and to 
surprise attention with Ruskinian boutades in order to 
mark more clearly the distinction between himself 
and contemporary empiricists. Hence his satire of 
the substitution of experiment for mathematics in 
acoustics (531 a-s), and the intentional epigram- 
matic extravagance of his “ leave the stars alone” 
(530 8). It is uncritical to quote these sentences 
apart from their entire context and treat them as 
if they were a deliberate and systematic attack on 
modern experimental science. 


The description of the four degenerate types of 
state in the eighth book relieves the strain of dia- 
lectics and the tedium of continuous argument by 
one of the most brilliant pieces of writing in Plato. 
Macaulay says it is “... beyond all criticism. I 


* Cf. on 529 a, 530 B. 

> * Platonism and the History of Science,’’ Am. Philos. 
Soc. Proc. lxvi. pp. 171 f., What Plato Said, pp. 235-236. 

¢ Of. on 530 8. 
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remember nothing in Greek philosophy superior to 
this in profundity, ingenuity and eloquence.” It 
serves further to lead up to the embodiment in the 
tyrant of the analogical argument that the unhappi- 
ness of the worst man matches the misery of the worst 
state. The objections to the book or to its place in 
the economy of the Republic raised by Aristotle and 
others are mostly captious irrelevances.@ 

The transition from the ideal state is resumed at 
the point where it was interrupted at the beginning 
of the fifth book,® and it is pretended that Books V., 
VI. and VII. are a digression, though they are 
obviously an indispensable part of the Republic.¢ 
Matter-of-fact critics have argued that an ideal 
or perfect state would contain within itself no seeds 
of destruction and could not decay. But as Plato 
himself said, the philosophic state is a pattern or 
ideal which retains its value even if imperfectly 
realized. Itis a fundamental Platonic principle that 
only the divine is eternal and unchangeable.* All 
created and material things are subject to change. 
The universe itself is only as good as the Demiurgos 
was able to make it, and the created gods are pre- 
served from destruction only by his sustaining will.’ 

The riddle of the “ nuptial’ number that deter- 


@ Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1316 a 1 f. év 68 rq ILodcrela Néyerar perv 
wept Tov peTaBorav vd Tov Xwxparoaus, ov pévToe héyerar Karas, 
which is rather cool after all his borrowings from Rep. viii. 
in the preceding pages, And in 1286b15 ff. he seems to 
accept the development of Rep. viii. See also Frutiger, 
Mythes de Platon, p. 42. 

’ Cf. Vol. I. on 449 a-z. 

Cf. Vol. I. p. xvi, What Plato Said, p. 225. 

Cf. on 499 p and What Plato Said, p. 564. 

Cf. Symp. 207-208, Rep. vii. on the heavens, 530 zB. 
Cf. Tim. 37 pv, 41 c-p, What Plato Said, p. 335. 
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mines the beginning of the decline has never been 
solved to the satisfaction of a majority of competent 
critics. The solution would contribute something to 
our knowledge of early Greek mathematical termin- 
ology but nothing to our understanding of Plato’s 
thought. Emerson’s definitive word about it is, 
“He (Plato) sometimes throws a little mathematical 
dust into our eyes.” The“ meaning ” of the number 
is simply Burke’s statement (iv. p. 312) in Regicide 
Peace, p. 2, ‘‘ I doubt whether the history of man- 
kind is yet complete enough, if ever it can be so, to 
furnish grounds for a sure theory on the internal 
causes which necessarily affect the fortune of a 
state.”’* But though the ultimate causes of de- 


¢ For Aristotle’s opinion cf. Pol. 1316 a 5 ff. For dis- 
cussions of the number cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 14, pp. 
857-860; Jowett’s translation of the Republic (1888), pp. 
exxx ff.; Adam, Republic, vol. ii. pp. 264-312 ; Ueberweg- 
Praechter, Philos. des -Altertums (1926), 94* ff.; Paul 
Tannery, ‘‘ Le Nombre Nuptial dans Platon,”’ Rev. Philos. i., 
1876, pp. 170-188; Georg Albert, Die platonische Zahl, 
Wien, 1896, and “* Der Sinn der plat. Zahl,’’ Philologus, vol. 
66 (1907), pp. 153-156 ; J. Dupuis, ‘“ Le Nombre Géométrique 
de Platon,”’ Annuaire de l’_Assoc. des lt. grecques, vol. 18, 
pp. 218-255; Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, pp. 47-48. Cf, 
also Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. p. 336, C. Ritter, Platons 
Stellung zu den Aufgaben der Naturwissenschaft, pp. 91-94; 
Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 108; G. Kafka in Philologus 73, 
pp. 109-121; D. B. Monro in Class. Rev. vi. (1892) pp. 
152-156; and Adam, ibid. pp. 240-244, and xvi. pp. 17-93; 
Fr. Hultsch in Phil. Woch. xii. (1892) pp. 1256-1258. Cf. 
further Burnet, Harly Greek Philosophy, p. 25 “It is to 
be observed that Plato’s ‘ perfect year’ is also 36,000 solar 
years (Adam’s Republic, vol. if. p. 302), and that it is probably 
connected with the precession of the equinoxes”’; Carl 
Vering, Platons Staat, p. 167 “‘ Den Biologen wird die 
Zahlenmystik Platons an die Mendelschen Vererbungs- 
tabellen erinnern, durch welche die geniale Ahnung Platons, 
ae es zahlenmassig darstellbare Vererbungsgesetze geben 
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generation escape our ken, Plato mentions a practical 
point that is of considerable significance to-day. 
Revolutions are due to the divisions and discords of 
the dominant and educated classes. The allegory 
of the four metals is kept up. The decline begins 
when the rulers no longer breed true and the gold 
is mixed with base alloy.® 

The limitation of the degenerate types of state to 
four is conscious and artistic. It should not be used 
to prove Plato’s impatience of facts. There are end- 
less minor varieties of social and political structure 
among the barbarians (544 c-p). Plato leaves it to 
Aristotle and the political and social science depart- 
ments of the American universities to collect them.° 
The sequence, timocracy, oligarchy, democracy and 
tyranny does not always reproduce the actual history 
of cities of Greece, but it anticipates many of the 
vicissitudes of modern history more suggestively than 
Aristotle’s laborious collection of instances.? Plato 
occasionally forgets himself or lets himself go in con- 
temporary satire or allusion that points to Athens 


miisse, nach mehr als 2000 Jahren ihre wissenschaftliche 
‘Rechtfertigung gefunden hat.’ Cf. Baudrillart, J. Bodin 


et son temps, p. 360 “... A tout cela Bodin ajoute des 
calculs cabalistiques sur la durée des empires, sur le nombre 
nuptial...” 


¢ Rep. 545 vp, Laws 683 5, 682 p-x, Class. Phil. xvii. 
pp. 154-155. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1305 a 39. 

b 547 8B. Cf. 415 a-s. 

¢ Aristotle says that there are not only more kinds of 
government than these, but there are many sub-species of 
each. Cf. Aristot. Pol. vi., 1288 ff., 1279 b, 1229 a 8, 1289 a 8, 
Newman, vol. i. pp. 494 ff., and also Unity of Plato’s Thought, 

. 62-63. 
a The case of the French Revolution and the rise of 
Napoleon is one of the most outstanding examples. 
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rather than to any one of his four or five types.? But 
the consistency of his hypothesis is sufficiently main- 
tained to satisfy any reasonable reader. The in- 
dividual types corresponding to the four political 
patterns are the earliest and among the best system- 
atic character-sketches in extant European literature 
and may be counted among the sources of the 
Characters of Theophrastus and their successors.° 


Book IX. sums up and concludes the main ethical 
argument of the Republic. This is not the place for 
a systematic exposition of the Platonic ethics. 
Ethical philosophy as distinguished from exhortation 
and the code can always be stated in the form of a 
discussion of the validity of the moral law and the 
motives for obedience to it, in other words, the quest 
for the sanction.° But this mode of statement is 
especially suited to ages of so-called enlightenment 
and transition when the very existence of a moral 
law or its binding force is challenged, whether seri- 
ously or as an intellectual game. 

Such in Plato’s opinion was the age in which he 
lived. The main drift of the speculations of the 
pre-Socratic philosophers had been in the direction of 
materialism if not exactly atheism.? The populariza- 


¢ Cf, ég., 549 c and 553 a with Adam’s notes, 551 3, 
556 &, 562 p, 563 c, 565 B. 
’ Cf. also Matthew Arnold’s description of the Barbarians 
and the Philistines in Culture and Anarchy. 
¢ Cf. Mill, Diss. and Dise. iii. p. 300 ‘ The question con- 
cerning the swnmum bonum or what is the same thing, 
concerning the foundation of morality,”’ etc. 
¢ This ae recently been denied. But the essential truth 
of the generalization is not appreciably affected by a few 
eneritly whose religious, ethical and spiritual purpose is 
oudtful. 
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tion of these ideas by the so-called sophists and their 
application to education, morals, politics and criticism 
of life had further tended to do away with all tradi- 
tional moral and religious checks upon instinct and 
individualism. And the embittered class conflicts 
and the long demoralization of the thirty years’ war 
had completed the work of moral and spiritual dis- 
integration. The Greeks had lost their old stand- 
ards and had acquired no new, more philosophic, prin- 
ciples to take their place.’ Plato’s ears were dinned, 
he said, by the negations of materialists, atheists, 
relativists, and immoralists.° How to answer them 
was the chief problem of his ethical philosophy. To 
satirize these immoralists or to depict their defeat 
in argument was one of the main motives of his 
dramatic art.? 

The evidence in support of Plato’s interpretation 
of contemporary Greek life and thought has been 
repeatedly collected from Aristophanes, Euripides, 
and Thucydides, the fragments of the sophists and 
the pre-Socratics and Plato’s own writings. This 
conservative view of the Greek “ enlightenment ”’ 
has in turn often been challenged by modern his- 
torians of liberal or radical tendencies, a Grote, a 


¢ See T. R. Glover, Democracy in the Ancient VWorld, pp. 
75-77 ; supra, Vol. I. p. xxxvi; Jrhat Plato Said, pp. 6, 
141-142. 

> Of. Rep. 538 c-z. 

¢ Cf. Rep. 358 c, Protag. 333 c, Muthydem. 279 3, Philed. 
66 5, Gorg. 470 pv, Laws 662 c, 885 p, Soph. 265 cc, Phaedo 
92 vp. 

4 Of, Gorg. 527 a-s, Rep. i., Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 25. 

@ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 503, on Gorg. 461 c, for references, 
and ibid. pp. 187, 145, 215 ff., 392-393, also W. Jaeger, 
* Die griechische Staatsethik im Zeitalter des Platon,’’ Die 
Antike, Bd. x. Heft 1, esp. p. 8. 
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Mill, a Gomperz, and their followers.¢ The inter- 
preter of the Repubhke need only note the sincerity 
and intensity of Plato’s conviction and its effect 
upon the form of his presentation of ethics. 

A complete study of the Platonic ethics would in- 
corporate many other ideas drawn from the Prot- 
agoras, the Philebus, the Laws, the minor Socratic 
dialogues, and perhaps from the Phaedrus and 
Symposium.’ But the two chief ethical dialogues, 
the Gorgias and the Republic, are cast in the form 
of an answer to dogmatic and unabashed ethical 
nihilism. What is to be said to an uncompromising 
immoralist ? Is it possible to convince him, or failing 
that, to refute or seem to refute him to the edifica- 
tion of the bystander? ¢* The serious aim of both 
Gorgias and Republic is to convince and refute, but 
there are parts of the Gorgias and of the first book 
of the Republic in which the chief dramatic purpose 
is the exhibition of Socrates’ superiority in argument 
to the sceptic. 

Many commentators ancient and modern object 
that Plato has not proved his case. They are not 
necessarily such immoralists as Plato had in mind. 
Such moralists as Grote, Mill and Leslie Stephen say 
that all men of goodwill would like to believe in the 
identity of virtue and happiness, but that the facts 
of experience are against it.? It is at best a general 


2 Ch, 9., Greek Thinkers, vol. i. ch. iv., esp. pp. 403-411. 

’ See International Journal of Hthics, Jan. 1929, pp. 
239-233; What Plato Said, pp. 317, and 364; Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, pp. 9-27. 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 141. 

4 Ch, eg., Science of Hthics, pp. 397-398, 434, and the 
whole problem of the book of Job. Cf. also Sidgwick, 
Method of Ethics, pp. 172-178. 
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tendency or probability, not an invariable rule. 
Dryden is not sure that the law can always be verified 
on individuals, but is half humorously certain that it 
infallibly applies to nations, because in their case 
Providence is too deeply engaged. 

The problem is too large to be incidentally solved 
by a commentator on the Republic. It is, as Plato 
himself would admit, partly a question of faith, 
and partly of the kind of evidence that is admitted 
as relevant. ‘‘ Do you ask for sanctions?” exclaims 
John Morley. ‘One whose conscience has been 
strengthened from youth in this faith can know no 


greater bitterness than the stain cast by a wrong act 


. . . and the discords that have become the ruling 
harmony of his days.” ® That is the kind of evidence 
to which Plato appeals when he argues that his 


@ Cf, Gorg. 526 pv, Laws 728, 904 p-E, Crito 54 -c; and 

Arnold, God and the Bible, chap. iii. p. 186: ‘‘ These truths 
. are the matter of an immense experience which is still 

going forward.... But if any man is so entirely without 
affinity for them... for him Literature and Dogma was not 
written.”’ 

’ Cf. also Morley, Rousseau, ii. 280, Voltaire, p. 293; 
Faguet, Pour qu’on lise Platon, pp. 99-101, 188 ; Gomperz, 
Greek Thinkers, iv. 257-258, 293-294; Huxley, Science and 
Hebrew Tradition, p. 339, and the entire controversy arising 
out of his Hvolution and Hthics ; Arcesilas apud Brochard, 
Les Sceptiques grecs,p. 171. Cf. George Eliot’s novels passim, 
and Mill’s ‘‘ Those whose conscientious feelings are so weak 
as to allow of their asking this question,’’ which is practically 
equivalent to Shaftesbury’s “ If any gentleman asks why he 
should not wear a dirty shirt I reply that he must be a very 
dirty gentleman to ask the question.”’ Cf. also Cicero, De 
offictis, ili. 29; Leslie Stephen, Science of Ithics, passim, 
e.g. 426 ff., and the arguments of Hazlitt, Macaulay and 
others against the Utilitarians. Such passages are a con- 
clusive answer to the objection that Plato has not proved his 
case, 
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guardians will find more happiness in duty fulfilled 
than they would by grasping at what are commonly 
thought the good things of life. It is an argument 
that will not appeal to men of stunted moral sensi- 
bilities. The issue is, as Plato says, whether they are 
the best judges. The question has always been 
debated and always will be debatable, and there is 
little to add to the considerations on either side which 
Cicero develops in his perpetual reargument of the 
Stoic paradox, that virtue alone suffices for a happy 
life, and that the sage will be happy on the rack. 
Matthew Arnold, Emerson and George Eliot are as 
fixed in the faith as Plato. Experience, says Arnold, 
is perpetually sending the denier who says in his 
heart, There is no God, back to school to learn his 
lesson better.° The writers most in vogue to-day 
would agree with Mill and Leslie Stephen, if not with 
Thrasymachus and Callicles.¢ It is not necessary to 
determine this controversy in order to justify the 
Republic. To condemn the Republic because it is not 
a demonstration that leaves no room for doubt is to 
affirm that the question is not worth discussing, or 
that Plato’s treatment of it falls short of what could 
reasonably be expected. Ifit is not a proof, has any 
one come nearer to a demonstration ? @ 


4 Rep. 419-420. Cf. Vol. I. pp. 314-315. 

> Cf. Rep. 580 v ff., Laws 658-659. 

¢ God and the Bible, p. xxxv. 

¢ Brochard, La Morale de Platon, says: ‘‘Aucun moraliste 
moderne n’entreprendrait de défendre la doctrine de Platon, 
qui apparait comme une gageure.”” Cf. Westermarck, Origin 
and Development of Moral Ideas, i. pp. 17, 18, 321, and passim. 

é Cf, Leslie Stephen, Science of Hthics, p. 354: ‘‘ Evolution 
ae that there must be at least an approximate coincidence, 
and there is no apparent a priori reason why the coincidence 
should not be indefinitely close.” 
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As to the desirability of the attempt, Plato thought 
that it is not safe to expose young minds to the un- 
answered propaganda of philosophies of immoralism 
and relativity. And recent experience of an amoral 
and irreligious education of the masses has not yet 
proved him wrong.? He believed in his own argu- 
ments and in the doctrine which he taught. But 
apart from that he also believed that civilized society 
would disintegrate if morality were not effectively 
preached.? The charge hinted by Aristotle (Eth. x., 
1172 a 34-35) and often repeated that this implies the 
“economy of truth” ¢ and the inner or double doc- 
trine is sufficiently refuted by the depth and intensity 
of Plato’s own ‘‘adamantine’”’ moral faith¢ But 
however that may be, the question which he asks in 
his Laws still brings heart-searchings to the parent 
who has inherited a conscience from a generation 
that had not been swept from its moorings : What zs 
a father to tell his son?¢ But I cannot give more 
space to these eternal controversies and must turn 
to the direct summing-up of Plato’s argument in the 
ninth book. 

Plato sums up the conclusions of the Republee in 
three formal arguments. The first is the broad 


.% See my article in the June, 1934, number of the Atlantic 

Monthly, pp. 722-723. 

> Cf. Laws 890 v, 907 c, 718 pv. 

¢ Laws 663 c-p (What Plato Said, p. 364) may imply 
“ economy ”’ in theology, but notin ethical religion. Cf also 
What Plato Said, p. 626, and Isoc. Antid. 283 kcal ratra 
kal Tats adnOelars olrws exer Kal cuudéper Tor rpdrov rotror 
AéyerOat wepl atr&v. Cf. Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, pp. 183- 
184: “ Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of a necessary and 
salutary olkovounOfvar thy ddnGear.” 

¢ Cf. Rep. 618 n, Laws 662 s. 

¢ Cf. Laws 662 v-663 a, What Plato Said, p. 364. 
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analogy between the individual and the state, which 
runs through the entire work.? Plato feels that here 
he is not only clinching the subject, but finally 
grappling with the problem debated in the Gorgias 
and to which he returns in the Laws. He is gather- 
ing up all his forces for a defiant reply to the im- 
moralist and ethical nihilist. The result is an elabora- 
tion, an intensity, an insistency, a repetition that are 
offensive to readers who feel distaste for anything 
that savours of moral didacticism. 

The argumentative force of such an analogy is the 
cumulative impression of the detail that makes it 
plausible. Plato points the application of this argu- 
ment by a psychological portrait of the typical tyran- 
nical man, developed out of the democratic man as 
the democrat was developed from the oligarch. The 
literary symmetry strains the logic a little, for while 
the democratic man is the typical citizen of a demo- 
eracy, the typical citizen of a tyranny is not the tyrant 
himself, but any one of those whom he oppresses. 
But it does not matter. To heighten his effect Plato 
describes first the soul of the man destined to become 
a Greek tyrant, and then the intensification of all 
its defects and miseries by the actual possession 
and exercise of usurped power. 

Latent in all men are lawless instincts and appetites 
which reason and disciplined emotion hold in check, 
but which are sometimes revealed in dreams (571 8 f.). 
In the tyrannical soul these lower propensities are 
unleashed. The censor, to borrow the language of 
a fashionable modern psychology, is dethroned, all 
control is abolished and the soul is “at the mercy of 
the instincts of the night. Plato depicts the rake’s 


¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. xxxv, 
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progress of what again in modern terminology we 
may call the typical gangster and boss in a lawless 
democracy. He is the son of a democratic father, 
‘but, unlike his father, does not settle down into a 
tolerable compromise between the caprices of un- 
regulated desire and the principles of tradition (572 p). 
In him desire grown great, a monstrous Eros, a ruling 
passion with its attendant train of appetites, usurps 
the throne and seizes the empty citadel of the mind, 
vacant of the only true guardians, the precepts of 
culture and right reason (573 a). He wastes his 
portion of the family inheritance, encroaches on the 
portion of his brothers, and if further advances are 
refused him does not shrink from the last outrage 
that Greek conservatism attributed to the “ younger 
generation ’’—and “strikes his father.”.* He be- 
comes the chosen leader of a gang of like-minded 
roisterers from whom he is distinguished only by a 
more enterprising spirit and the greater strength of 
the principle of desire in his soul; and the gang, 
if few, terrorize the city with crime (575 a-s), 
if many, strike the father- and mother-land, over- 
throw the constitution and establish a tyranny 
(575 pb). 

A modern moralist might improve the text that 
the gangster lives in an atmosphere of greed, sus- 
picion and fear, and is destined finally to be shot 
by an ambitious rival. Plato, speaking in terms of 
Greek experience, makes the “ tyrannical man ”’ ful- 
fil his nature and perfect his type by becoming an 
actual tyrant of a Greek city. And he then de- 
scribes, perhaps in reminiscence of his own observa- 
tions at the court of Dionysius at Syracuse, and in 


* 574¢. Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 1321 ff, 1421 ff. 
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prophetic anticipation of Caligula and Louis Napoleon, 
the hell of suspicion, fear and insatiate and un- 
satisfied desires in which such a tyrant lives. As 
the city which he misrules is, for all the splendour of 
the court and the courtiers, as a whole the most 
miserable of states, so is he, to the eye that can 
penetrate the dazzling disguise of pomp and power, 
‘the farced title running “fore the king,” the most 
miserable of men (577-579). 

It is obvious that Plato forces the note a little 
in the interest of his thesis. In actual history the 
tyrant need not be the sensualist of Plato’s descrip- 
tion. He may be only a cold-blooded, hard-headed 
Machiavellian,—in Plato’s language a lover of honour 
and victory, not a lover of the pleasures that money 
purchases. But these cavils of a meticulous logic are 
beside the mark. The real argument, as we have 
said, is the psychological analysis and the facts of 
Greek experience that lend plausibility to the ana- 
logy. It prepares us to receive the more strictly 
philosophic and scientific arguments that are to 
follow. 

The gist of the second argument is that the intel- 
lectual, the philosopher, has necessarily experienced 
all three kinds of pleasure in his life, while the repre- 
sentatives of the two other types have no experience 
of the pleasures of pure intelligence (581-582). To this 
is added the consideration that the organ or instru- 
ment of all such judgements, reason and rational 


« Cf. Tacitus, Ann. vi. 6 “ neque frustra praestantissimus 
sapientiae firmare solitus est, si recludantur tyrannorum 
mentes, posse aspici laniatus et ictus, quando ut corpora 
verberibus, ita saevitia, libidine, malis consultis animus 
dilaceretur.” 
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speech, is the special possession of the philosopher 
(582 a). This argument is never mentioned again 
by Plato and is by many critics, including Leslie 
Stephen,? rejected as a fallacy. But John Stuart 
Mill accepts and makes use of it. 

The issue thus raised is really the old question of 
a distinction of quality and value in pleasure. No 
one can judge or prescribe another’s pleasure, it is 
argued ; pleasure gua pleasure admits no differences.? 
But is there any such thing as pleasure gua pleasure ? 
Are there not always inseparable accompaniments 
and consequences? And though the hog may be 
sole judge of his own pleasures, is it on the whole as 
desirable or as pleasurable to be a hog as a man? ¢ 
There is room for interminable argument, for the 
entire problem of relativity is involved. If all judge- 
ments are relative, Plato elsewhere argues, we are 
committed to chaos. The dog-faced baboon, and 
not man or God, is the measure of all things.? The 
very existence of the arts and the sciences pre- 
supposes that things are measured against standards 
and not merely against one another.’ Thus, though 
the argument is not repeated by Plato in this form, 
it suggests and implies most of the fundamental 
questions of his ethical philosophy. 


@ He calls it “‘a familiar short cut to the desired con- 
clusion *’ (Science of Ethics, p. 399). Cf. also Sidgwick, 
Method of Ethics, p. 148. 

> Cf. Gorg. 494 5 (What Plato Said, p. 508) and 499 pz. 
See too Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethies, p. 400. 

¢ Cf. Phileb. 67 3, What Plato Said, p. 611. There is no 
space to repeat or quote here the arguments against the utili- 
tarian point of view set forth by Macaulay and others. Cf. 
also Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, pp. 93-94, 121. 

4 Cf. Theaet. 161 c, Laws 716 c. 

e Cf. Politicus 284 B-c, 285 a-s. 
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The third argument, drawn from the negativity of 
the pleasure of sense, is the basis of the Platonic 
ethics, so far as it is an arguable doctrine. It is 
necessary to dwell upon this point, for it is commonly 
said that Plato’s ethical philosophy is deduced from 
the idea of good.* That is true only from one quite 
special point of view. The idea of good, as we have 
seen, is a postulate of the logic of ethics and of the 
higher education of the philosopher. It is a blank 
cheque that supports the credit of the system but 
which is not filled in. No virtue and no particular 
“good ’’ is adequately defined until it is explicitly 
related to an idea of good (505 a, 506 a). It may 
be defined provisionally and sufficiently for a given 
purpose in terms of psychology or tradition or with 
a tacit reference to an implied conception of good 
(504 a-B). But nowhere in Plato’s writings are de- 
finite controversial arguments or substantive prin- 
ciples of ethical philosophy or rules of practice de- 
duced from the idea of good. It is merely said that 
an ethical philosophy is not complete until we have 
decided what is our sanction. 

But such principles are deduced from the negativity 
of the “lower” pleasures throughout Plato’s writings.® 
This supplies the missing link in the argument of the 
Protagoras that virtue and happiness depend on the 
correct estimate of pleasures and pains.° The doc- 
trine is implied in the Phaedo (83-84). It is distinctly 
suggested in the Gorgias (493 ff.). It crowns the 


« Cf. W. H. Fairbrother, “ The Relation of Ethics to 
Metaphysics,” Mind, xili., 1904, p. 43; Martineau, Types 
of Ethical Theory, 1886, p. xxvi. Cf. supra, p. xxvi. 

> Of. supra, Pp. Xxvi. 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 130-131. 
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argument of the Republic (583 B ff.). It is elaborated 
in the Philebus in order to reach a final settlement 
of the controversy dramatized in the Gorgias. It is 
tacitly employed in the endeavour of the Laws (660 
E-663 E) to attach a practicable edifying conclusion 
to the utilitarian arguments of the Protagoras. The 
statement of the doctrine in the Republéc, though 
briefer than that of the Philebus, touches on all the 
essential points, as the notes will show. It cannot be 
proved to be either a résumé or an imperfect anticipa- 
tion of the developed theory. It cannot be used to 
date the ninth book of the Republic relatively to the 
Philebus.“ 

I am not here speaking of the absolute truth of 
the doctrine, but only of its demonstrable relation 
to Plato’s ethical philosophy. As I have elsewhere 
said,® Plato teaches that sensuous pleasures are in 
their nature impure and illusory. They are precon- 
ditioned by, and mixed with, desire, want, pain. 
“ Surgit amari aliquid ” is ever true of them. They 
are the relief of an uneasiness, the scratching of an 
itch, the filling of a vacuum.* To treat them as real, 
or to make them one’s aim (except so far as our 
human estate requires), is to seek happiness in a pro- 


¢ Though the Philebus is in fact later than the Republic, as 
Mill said long before style statistics were thought of. 

’ Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 24. 

¢ Already in the Gorgias, 493 n, 494 c and the Phaedrus 
958 EB ay mporvrnOjvar Set } unde HobAva, ete.; Rep. 584 
a-B. It has even been argued that the Phaedrus passage 
takes for granted the fuller discussion of the Philebus 
(W. H. Thompson, Phaedrus, ad loc.), and why not? 
Anything may be argued if the dialogues are supposed 
to grow out of one another and not out of Plato’s 
mind. 
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cess rather than a state,* in becoming rather than in 
being. It is to bind oneself to the wheel of Ixion 
and pour water into the bottomless jar of the 
Danaids.? Far happier, far more pleasurable, is the 
life that consistently aims at few and calm pleasures, 
to which the sensualist would hardly give the name, 
a life which he would regard as torpor or death.¢ 
Both the physiology and the psychology of this 
doctrine have been impugned. It has been argued 
that, up to the point of fatigue, the action of healthy 
nerves involves no pain, and must yield a surplus 
of positive sensuous pleasure. It is urged that the 
present uneasiness of appetite is normally more than 
counterbalanced by the anticipation of immediate 
satisfaction. Such arguments will carry no weight 
with those who accept Plato’s main contention, that 
the satisfactions of sense and ambition, however 
‘“ necessary,’ have no real worth, and that to seek 
our true life in them is to weave and unweave the 
futile web of Penelope. Whatever qualifications 
modern psychology may attach to the doctrine, it is 
the logical basis of Plato’s ethics. The unfeigned 


«@ Phileb. 58c ff., 54" virtually=Gorg. 493 5. Cf. What 
Plato Said, pp. 322-323. The literal-minded objection of 
Aristotle, Hih. Nic. 1174 b, and some moderns, that pleasure 
is not literally =xivnows, is beside the point. 

> Gorg. 493 B Tetpyuévos tifos, etc., Phaedo 84 a dp- 
qwurov épyor . . . IInveddrns tordy, Gorg. 507 2, Philed. 
54 B. 

¢ Phaedo 64 8, Gorg. 492 5, Phileb, 54 EB xal dace fyv ovK 
dv 6éfacbar, etc. In Laws 733, 734 8, the hedonistic calculus 
of the Protagoras is retained, but is applied not directly to 
the individual acts, but to types of life. The life of moderate 
pleasures is a priori the more pleasurable because it neces- 
sarily yields a more favourable balance than the life of intense 
pleasures. 
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recognition of the inherent worthlessness of the lower 
pleasures removes at once the motive and the lures 
to evil.¢ It is the chief link in the proof that virtue 
is happiness. It insures the domination of reason 
over feeling and appetite. It moulds man into 
that likeness to the divine pattern which is Plato’s 
expression for the ethical ideal,’ for the divine life 
knows neither pleasure nor pain. It is the serious 
argument that explains Plato’s repudiation of the 
hedonistic formulas of the Protagoras% and justifies 
the noble anti-hedonistic rhetoric of the Gorgzas,? 
the Phaedo,! and the Phelebus (zn fine). 

Regarded as a logical system, then, and meta- 
physics apart, the Platonic ethics is not to be de- 
duced from the idea of good. It is best studied and 
expounded under a few simple heads : (1) illustrations 
in the minor dialogues of the necessity and the diffi- 
culty of defining ethical terms; (2) the search for 
arguments that will convince, or at least confute, the 
ethical nihilism of a war-weary, cynical and over- 
enlightened generation—for proof, in short, that 
virtue and happiness coincide; (3) the attempt to 
find a compromise between the necessity of acknow- 
ledging the truth in a certain sense of hedonistic 
utilitarianism and our justifiable idealistic distaste 
for that way of describing the moral life; (4) as an 
essential part of the argument of both (2) and (8), the 
principle of the comparative worthlessness of the 


2 Phaedo 66 c, Rep. 586 a-B, 588. 

> Theaetet. 176 8 ff., Laws 716 p, 728 a-s, Rep. 352 a-s, 
612 2, Phileb. 39 kx. 

¢ Phileb. 33 B. 

4 Cf, What Plato Said, p. 500. 

¢ 512 v-n, What Plato Said, p. 149. 

? 69 a, What Plato Said, pp. 171 and 174. 
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lower or sensual pleasures, which, except so far as 
necessary, are bought at too high a price, because 
they are preconditioned by pain.? 

These categories are not of my invention. They are 
the topics on which ethical discussion actually turns 
in the dialogues. The Republic supplies ample illus- 
tration of all these topics. The first book, like the 
Gorgias, dramatizes Socrates’ dialectic superiority 
to the immoralist. The second book restates the 
issue in its most fundamental form. The fourth book 
resumes and for practical purposes provisionally 
solves the puzzles of the definition of the virtues in the 
minor Socratic dialogues. The allegory of the idea of 
good, rightly understood, shows what Plato meant in 
these minor dialogues by making the failure to define 
virtue always turn on the inability to discover the 
“good.” The ninth book, as we have seen, sums up 
the argument and adds a sufficiently explicit exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the negativity of pleasure, 
which, as the Philebus shows, is the indispensable basis 
of the scientific and calculating ethics postulated in 
the Protagoras. 

But true virtue is something more than argument, 
and its mood, as an eloquent passage of the Phaedo 
protests, is not that of the prudential, calculating 
reason.2 And so the argument of the ninth book, 
like that of the fourth, culminates in an appeal through 
imagery and analogy to the imaginative reason and 
the soul. There (444-445) it was urged that the health 
and harmony of the soul must be still more indispens- 

* See my review of Lodge in International Journal of 
Ethics, xxxix. pp. 232-233, and for the ethical argument 
of the Republic as a whole my ‘“ Idea of Justice in Plato’s 
Republic,” The Ethical Record, January 1890, pp. 185-199. 

» Phaedo 69 a f., What Plato Said, p. 500. 
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able to true happiness than that of the body. And 
we saw that the most scientific of modern ethical 
philosophies is finally forced back upon the same 
analogy.* In the conclusion of the ninth book the 
motif recurs with still greater elaboration and in a 
more eloquent climax. Every animal of the barn- 
yard, Plato says in anticipation of Emerson and Freud, 
has found lodgement within this external sheath of 
humanity. And the issue for every human soul is 
whether it chooses to foster the snake, the lion and 
the ape, or the man, the mind, and the god within the 
mind.’ Surely the wiser choice is that which values 
all the so-called goods, for which men scramble and 
contend, only as they tend to preserve or destroy the 
true constitution and health of the soul. This polity 
of the sober and righteous soul is the symbol of that 
City of God which may exist nowhere on earth but 
on which as a pattern laid up in heaven he who will 
may fix his eyes and constitute himself its citizen. 


A characteristic feature of Plato’s art both in great The ees 
and little matters is the climax after the apparent Pact. 
climax.? The tenth book of the Republic, which is in 
a sense an appendix, adds the climax of the originally 
disavowed religious sanction of immortality to that of 
the appeal to the imaginative reason. The interven- 
ing digression in defence of the banishment of the 
poets is in effect, if not in Plato’s conscious intention, 

a relieving interval of calm between the two peaks of 
feeling. For the rest, the deeper psychology of the 

¢ Cf, Vol. I. p. xvi. 

o> Rep. 589 p-r. Cf. Tim. 90 a-z, 

¢ Cf. Vol. I. pp. xlii-xliii. 

¢ Cf. supra, Vol. I. pp. xxi-xxii, What Plato Said, pp. 140, 

189, 948, infra, p. 104, 
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philosophic books and the theory of ideas expounded 
there invited a reconsideration of the subject and 
provided arguments based, not on the content of the 
Homeric epic, but on the essential nature of poetry 
and its influence. 

The two arguments that have exercised the de- 
fenders of poetry from Aristotle to Arnold @ are that 
poetry is not truth but imitation, a copy of a copy, 
and that poetry fosters emotion and so weakens the 
salutary control of feeling by the reason and the will. 
In support of the first the theory of ideas is invoked 
in a form so intentionally simplified that it has given 
rise to the fantastic hypothesis that this book must 
represent an earlier period of Plato’s philosophy.? 
God made one idea of acouch. The artisan copies it 
in many material couches. The artist with words or 
colours copies, not theidea, butthecopy. This argu- 
ment of course could be and has been answered in its 
own terms by the claim of Browning’s Fra Lippo 
Lippi that the genius of the artist does directly appre- 
hend the idea or essence of things and reveal it to 
those who can see only through his eyes.° But the 
real question whether art deals with truth or appear- 
ance is independent of Plato’s half-serious formulation 
of itin the language of the theory of ideas. It is 
still debated, and it is the business of the interpreters 
of Plato to understand, not necessarily to pronounce 
judgement. 

The question whether poetry’s chief function is to 

@ Sidney’s Defense of Poesy is probably the most familiar. 

» Cf. What Plato Said, p. 249, supra, p. xviii. 

¢ For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 

First when we see them painted, things we have passed 


Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us. 
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stimulate and exercise emotion, or to relieve, purge,? 
refine, purify, sublimate and exalt it, likewise raises 
an issue which still divides psychologists, educators 
and critics. Its determination perhaps involves a 
great and deliberate choice in the acceptance and 
management of life as a whole. Plato’s decision to 
banish the honeyed Muse from his ideal city repre- 
sents only one aspect of his many-sided nature. It is 
obviously not, as is sometimes absurdly said, an 
expression of his insensibility to Hellenic poetry and 
art. It was his own sensitiveness that made him fear 
its power. He himself wrote verse in youth.? His 
imagery, the invention of his myths and the poetic 
quality of his prose rank him with the world’s major 
poets.° He quotes poetry with exquisite and fond 
aptness throughout his writings.? And there are no 
more wistful words than his reluctant dismissal of the 
supreme poet, the author and source of all these 
beauties of epic and tragedy, the Ionian father of the 
rest—Homer.® However, Plato’s ethical convictions 
gave him the courage of Guyon (Faery Queene, 11. xii. 
83) in dealing with these enchantments : 


¢ Aristotle’s doctrine of xdfapou. Cf. my review of 
Finsler, *‘ Platon und die aristotelische Poetik,’’ Class. Phil. 
iii. pp. 461-462 ; also The Nation, xc. (1910) p. 319; Sikes, 
Greek View of Poetry, pp. 118-195. 
> Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 17 ff. 
¢ Of. Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 196 and 200; Sidney, in 
English Men of Letters, p. 150 ** Of all the philosophers he 
is the most poetical ; °? Chesterton, The Resurrection of Rome, 
p. 57 ‘* But when we remember that the great poet Plato (as 
he must be called) banished poets from his Republic, we have 
a glimmer of why the great Greek Emperor banished sculptors 
from his empire.” 
4 Of. What Plato Said, pp. 7-9 ; Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
pp. 81-82. 
" Rep. 607 c-p; ef. What Plato Said, p. 250. 
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But all those pleasaunt bowres and Pallace brave 
Guyon broke downe with rigour pittilesse ; 

Ne ought their goodly workmanship might save 
Them from the tempest of his wrathfulnesse.? 

The guerdons of righteousness, worldly or other- 
worldly, were explicitly excluded in the original 
formulation of the question whether justice is or is 
not intrinsically its own reward. But now, having 
proved his case independently of these, Plato thinks 
that no one can fairly object if he points out that in 
fact honesty is usually the best policy even in this 
world, and that there is good hope that the legends 
of a life and judgement to come are in essence true.® 

There are hints of a life after death earlier in 
the Republic? And nothing can be inferred from 
Glaucon’s perhaps affected surprise at Socrates’ offer 
to prove it. The immortality of the soul as an article 
of faith and hope, a sanction of moral law, an inspira- 
tion of poetry, will be treated lightly by no student of 
humanity. But there is a certain lack of intellectual 
seriousness in taking it seriously as a thesis of meta- 
physical demonstration.’ Plato’s belief in immortal- 
ity was a conviction of the psychological and moral 
impossibility of sheer materialism, and a broad faith 
in the unseen, the spiritual, the ideal. The logical 
obstacles to a positive demonstration of personal 
immortality were as obvious to him as they are to 
his critics.’ The immortality of the individual soul 

* See also my review of Pater, Plato and Platonism in The 
Dial, xiv. (1893) p. 211. 

® Cf. Bk. it, esp. 367 B-z. 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 251. 

2 Cf. 330 v-z and Vol. I. p. 16, 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 180, 177, 535. 


* See my review of Gaye, The Platonic Conception of 
Immortality, in Philos. Rev. xiv., 1905, pp. 590-595. 
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is for Plato a pious hope ¢ and an ethical postulate ® 
rather than a demonstrable certainty.° He essays 
various demonstrations, but nearly always in con- 
nexion with a myth, and of all the proofs attempted 
but one is repeated.¢ In the <dpology Socrates, 
addressing his judges, affects to leave the question 
open.@ But we cannot infer from this that the 
Apology antedates Plato’s belief in immortality, and 
Socrates’ language in Crito 54 8 is precisely in the 
tone of the Gorgias and the Phaedo/ 

Immortality was affirmed before Plato by Pyth- 
agorean and Orphic mystics, and in the magnificent 
poetry of Pindar’s Second Olympian Ode it is distinctly 
associated with a doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments. But Plato was the first great writer 
to enforce it by philosophical arguments, or impress 
it upon the imagination by vivid eschatological myths. 
And the Platonic dialogues, as Rohde shows,’ re- 
mained the chief source of the hopes and aspirations 
of the educated minority throughout subsequent 
antiquity. Plato’s name was the symbol and rally- 
ing point of the entire religious and philosophic 

4 Phaedo 114 D xph Ta To.abra dorep ergdev éavTw, Gorg. 
524 a-s, Phaedo 67 8. 

> Rep. 608 c ff., Laws 881 a, 967 p-E, 959 a-B; with rdv 
dé bvra uc exacrov dvrws abdvarov [elva] Yew of. 
Phaedo 115 p-r, and with the idea, 959 8s, that the only 
BoynGera at the bar of Hades is a just life in this world, cf. 
Gorg. 522 c-p, 526 EB, Crito 54 B. 

¢ Phaedo 85 c Td perv cadés eiddvar ev TH viv Biy 7 
advvarov elvac ) mayxdderdvy ti. Cf. 107 a-3, Tim. 72 v, 
Meno 86 a-s, Phaedr. 265 c. 

¢ That based on the theory that the soul is the source of all 
motion, Phaedr. 245 c ff., Laws 893 8 ff. 

e40 pn. Cf. also Phaedo 91 8. 

* Cratylus 403 p- implies the doctrine of Phaedo 67, 68. 

9 Psyche 5th and 6th ed., vol. ii. p. 265. 
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opposition to the dogmatic materialism of the 
Epicureans and of the positive wing of the Peri- 
patetics. Cicero and Plutarch were in this his 
disciples. The more wistful and religious spirits of 
Stoicism—a Seneca, a Marcus Aurelius—came more 
and more to see in Platonism the hopeful “ alterna- 
tive” of the great perhaps. Neo-Platonists and 
Neo-Pythagoreans never grew weary of expanding 
and allegorizing the great myths of the Gorgias, 
Phaedo, and Republic. They were directly or in- 
directly the chief inspiration of the sixth book of 
the Aeneid, and in the majority of later sepulchral 
epigrams that express the hope of immortality a 
Platonic colouring is perceptible. All this was due 
far more to the spell of Plato’s genius than to the 
force of his arguments. That the soul is the principle 
of motion (Phaedr. 245 c ff., Laws 893 8 ff.), that it 
must have pre-existed because its apprehension of 
the ideas is reminiscence (Phaedo 72 & ff.), that it 
could be destroyed only by its own specific evil, 
injustice, which does not in fact destroy it (Rep. 
608-611), that it cannot cease to exist because the 
idea of life which is essentially present with it will 
not admit its opposite (Phaedo 105 p-£)—these argu- 
ments may convince metaphysicians, but they will 
not stir the ‘ emotion of conviction ” that is fostered 
by the serene confidence of Socrates in the hour of 
death (Phaedo 114-118), by the vivid vision of the 
scarred and naked soul shivering at the bar of 
Rhadamanthus (Gorg. 524 p-E), by the detailed 
verisimilitude of the message brought back by the 
‘ Angel from there,’ Er, the son of Armenius (Rep. 
614 B ff). 

The Epicureans and the more austere Stoics 
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censured this mythological symbolism as unworthy 
of a philosopher; and Emerson contrasts Plato’s 
license of affirmation with the self-restraint of the 
Author of Christianity, who refused to entertain the 
populace with that picture. But Plato has antici- 
pated their criticism, saying in substance: No 
reasonable man will affirm that these things are 
precisely as I have described them. But since the 
soul is immortal, something of the kind must be true, 
and we ought to repeat and croon it over to ourselves 
in order to keep faith and hope alive (Phaedo 114 p). 
This plea could be rejected only by those who are 
willing to affirm that Plato’s poetical imaginings have 
been more harmful in the encouragement of super- 
stition than helpful in the maintenance of religious 
hope and moral faith.¢ 

But what of the metaphysical arguments? Did 
Plato himself take them seriously ? And are they, 
therefore, to be taken seriously by the interpreters 
of his philosophy? Are they essential links in a 
system? Can we find in them clues to the progress 
and development of his thought and even date the 
dialogues with their aid? It is not necessary to 
answer these questions here. On the validity of the 
arguments it would be idle to waste words. Some of 
them, reinforced by the T’heaetetus, may help to show 
the inadequacy of a dogmatic materialistic psychology. 
At the most they prove the eternity of something 
other than “ matter ’’ which may be called “ soul.” 
They do not prove the immortality of the individual 
soul, which is nevertheless plainly taken as proved 
in the eschatological myths and their ethical applica- 


« Cf. my article in the June, 1934, number of the Atlantic 


Monthly, p. 721. 
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tions. That the supreme dialectician, Plato, was him- 
self unaware of that which is so readily perceived by 
every puny whipster who thinks to get his sword is 
to me unthinkable. A semblance of precedent proof 
was essential even to the literary effect of the con- 
cluding myths. And Plato himself in the Laws has 
warned us that an affirmative answer to some questions 
is required for the salvation of society and the moral 
government of mankind.4 

But the myth itself is the really significant ex- 
pression of Plato’s hope and faith, and of its influence, 
hardly less than that of some national religions, upon 
the souls of men. After enumerating the blessings 
that normally attend the old age of the righteous 
man in this world, he says, we may fitly allow our 
imagination to dwell upon the rewards that await 
him in the world to come. 

The enormous literature of the Platonic myths? 
deals partly with their conjectural sources, partly 
with their place and function in Plato’s art and philo- 
sophy, and too little with the framework of definite 
meaning as distinguished from the remoter and more 
fanciful suggestions with which the ingenuity of 
commentators has sometimes obscured it. Leaving 
the translation and the notes to speak for themselves, 
I need here say only a few words on this last point. 

* Cf. supra, p. li. 

* Of, @g., L. Couturat, De mythis Platonicis, Stewart, 
The Myths of Plato, with my review in Journal of Philos., 
Psy. and Scientific Method, 3, pp. 495-498; P. Frutiger, Les 
Mythes de Platon; Karl Reinhardt, Platons Mythen, Bonn, 
1997; Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 199 ff; W. Willi, Versuch 
einer Grundlegung der platonischen Mythopoiie; J. Tate, 
** Socrates and the Myths,” Class. Quarterly, xxvii. (April 
1933) pp, 74-80; V. Brochard, “Les Mythes dans la philo- 
sa de Platon,”’ L’ Année Philos., 1900, pp. 1-18. 
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If I may use without entirely adopting Professor 
Stewart’s distinction between myth and allegory, the 
distinctive feature of the Platonic myth is that it 
embodies and reconciles the conflicting excellences 
of both—the transcendental feeling, the poetic 
mysticism of the true myth and the, to Professor 
Stewart, almost offensive lucidity of the allegory. 
In this it only exalts and intensifies a feature of 
Plato’s style as a whole. He is unique in his power 
to reconcile formal dialectic and deliberate rhetoric 
with imagination and sincerity of feeling. He 
announces the effect that he intends to produce and 
produces it in defiance of the psychology of Goethe's 
“Da fihlt man Absicht und man wird verstimmt.”’ 
He can pour his imagination, his poetry, his mysti- 
cism, his exhortation, and his edification into a pre- 
determined logical mould. He modulates from one 
chord to the other at the precise moment when 
satiety begins. He starts from a definition, pro- 
ceeds by analysis and division through firstlies and 
secondlies to perorations that sweep the emotional 
reader off his feet and make him forget or deny the 
dialectic that conducted him to the mount of vision. 
As Emerson puts it, ‘‘ He points and quibbles ; and 
by and by comes a sentence that moves the sea and 
land.” ® 

a Of., ¢.9., Phaedo 115 a, 77 £-78 A, Euthyphro 6 s-c, 11 
s-c, Gorg. 507 =. The little sermons scattered through the 
Laws have the same effect. Cf. in Goethe’s Faust the chorus 
of angels followed by the devil. Cf. Carl Vering, Platons 
Staat, p. 7 ‘“‘ Ein Dialog Platons wirkt niemals ermtidend ; 
jedesmal greift der Dichter Platon sofort ein, wenn der 
Philosoph durch ein schweres Problem dem Leser hart 
zugesetzt hat.’ Cf. also Sikes, Greek View of Poetry, p. 128. 

> Of, e.g., Symp. 211-212, Gorgias, in fine, Phaedo 114 ¢, 
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The definite thoughts embodied in the myth of Er 
the son of Armenius belong to Plato’s permanent 
stock of opinions and do not differ appreciably from 
those of his other myths or the implied conclusions of 
his arguments.? The saving faith in immortality and 
judgement to come cannot rest on scientific demon- 
stration only. It needs the confirmations of imagina- 
tion, intuition, vision, revelation. The universe is a 
wonderful place whose structure is known to us only 
imperfectly and in part. Symbols are the fit expres- 
sion of our dim apprehensions of its infinite possi- 
bilities. Heaven and hell are symbols of the most 
vital of all divisions, that which separates the virtuous 
from the vicious will. Purgatory may mark the dis- 
tinction between remediable and curable wrong and 
that which admits of no pardon.? They are perhaps 
states of mind rather than places, but imagination 
may use what our imperfect science knows or divines 
of the world beneath our feet or the universe above 
our heads to give them a local habitation and a 
name, and our fancy may play in like manner with 
the ultimate unanswerable questions of philosophy : 
Whence comes evil®? andare our willsfree¢?? Ifthe 
soul is immortal and lives through endless transforma- 
tions and transmigrations, it may be that the evil 
which baffles us here had its origin in some defect of 
will in worlds before the man (Hep. 613 a). Perhaps 
a great choice was offered to us and we chose wrong 
under the influence of mistaken ideas acquired in 
a former misspent life (618-619). Whatever the 


« Cf. the notes on 614 ff. 
> Cf. What Plato Said, p. 536, on Phaedo 113 p and 113 £. 
3 ¢ Of. What Plato Said, p. 578, on Theaet. 176 a. 
4 Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 644-645, on Laws 904 c. 
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measure of truth in these fancies two principles of 
religion and morals stand fast. God is blameless 
(617 ©), and we must always blame rather ourselves.¢ 
Our wills are somehow ours to make them his ; though 
we must think of the sins of others as due solely to 
ignorance.2 It matters not that the Aristotelians 
will argue that this is reasoning in a circle.° We 
know and must believe that virtue is free (617 £). 
And all the divinations of the soul and all the pro- 
founder interpretations of experience reiterate the 
lesson that the way of life that will present us fearless 
at the bar of eternal justice is the way that will yield 
the truest happiness here.? If we hold to that faith, 
then both in our earthly pilgrimage and in all the 
adventures of the soul hereafter, with us it will be 
well. 


Tse Text 


As regards the text I have little to add to what was 
said in the first volume, except a few qualifications to 
avoid misunderstanding. I have tried to be a little 
more careful than I was in the first volume in correct- 
ing minor inconsistencies due to the reprinting of the 
Teubner text of Hermann. But the opportunities 
which these might afford to captious criticism do not 
in the least affect the main principle or its applica- 
tions. Thatis simply that the variations between the 


¢ Of. Laws 727 3, Rep. 619 c, Phaedo 90 pv, Cratyl. 411 ¢, 
ete. 
» Of. Protag. 345 p-z, 358 c-p, Laws 734.8, and |What Plato 
Said, p. 640, on 860 pv. 

¢ Cf, Aristot. Hth. 1114 b 19. 

4 Rep. 621c. Cf. Gorg. 526 p-r, Phaedo 114 f. 
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chief modern editions rarely make any difference fox 
Plato’s thought or even for his style, and that the 
decision between different readings in the case of 
Plato should usually turn, not on any scientific principle 
of text criticism, but on knowledge of Plato and 
knowledge of the Greek language. To put it drasti- 
cally : for all practical purposes of the student of the 
Greek language, literature and philosophy, Her- 
mann’s text of the Republic is quite as good as the 
more scientific text of Burnet or the text that might 
be constructed from the critical notes in Wilamowitz’ 
appendix. Hermann’s judgement on questions of 
Greek idiom and Platonic usage was quite as good as 
theirs. This is not meant as an illiberal disparage- 
ment of the great and indispensable special disciplines 
of text criticism and palaeography. It is merely a 
commonsense vindication of the intellectual right of 
those who prefer to do so to approach the study of 
Plato from another point of view. 


Tue TRANSLATION 


As regards the translation, I impenitently reaffirm 
the principles that I stated in the preface to the first 
volume—whatever errors of judgement I may commit 
in their application. Much of the Republic can be 
made easy reading for any literate reader. But some 
of the subtler and more metaphysical passages can be 
translated in that way only at the cost of misrepre- 
sentation of the meaning. In order to bring out the 
real significance of Plato’s thought it is sometimes 
necessary to translate the same phrase in two ways, 
sometimes to vary a phrase which Plato repeats or 
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repeat a synonym which he prefers to vary. It is 
often desirable to use two words to suggest the two- 
fold associations of one. To take the simplest ex- 
ample, it is even more misleading to translate eddos 
‘Form ” than it is to translate it “idea ’—‘‘ idea or 
form” (without a capital letter) is less likely to be 
misunderstood. 

Again, Plato did not write in the smooth, even 
style which Dionysius of Halicarnassus admired in 
Lysias and Matthew Arnold in Addison, and it is not 
the business of the translator to clothe him in the 
garb of that style. 

Provided the meaning is plain and the emphasis 
right, he allows himself unlimited freedom in ana- 
coluthons, short cuts, sharp corners, ellipses and 
generally in what I have elsewhere called illogical 
idiom. Anyone who does not like that style should 
give his days and nights to the study of Isocrates and 
Lysias. According to his mood and the context 
Plato’s style ranges from Attic simplicity to meta- 
physical abstraction, from high-flown poetical prose 
to plain colloquial diction. And his colloquialism, 
though usually kept within the bounds of Attic ur- 
banity, is not lacking in Aristophanic touches which, 
if rightly rendered, shock the taste of critics who 
approach him with a stronger sense of the dignity of 
philosophy than they have of Greek idiom. In defer- 
ence to friendly criticism I have generally suppressed 
or transferred to footnotes my attempts to reproduce 
this feature of Plato’s style. But I am not convinced. 
As Taine aptly says (Life and Letters, p. 53), “ M. 
Cousin’s elegant Plato is not at all like the easy... 
but always natural Plato of reality. He would shock 
us if we saw him as he is.” 
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ITOAITTEIA 


[H MEPI AIKAIOT, MOAITIKOS| 


TA TOY ATAAOTOYT ITPOZQITA 
SQOKPATHS, TAATKQN, TIOAEMAPXO3, OPASYMAXOS, 
AAEIMANTOS, KE@AAOS 


S 
St. T. II. p. 

484 I. Oi pev 57) pirsoogot, WV d éyw, & TAavKwr, 
aut of pn dia pakpob TLvOS dueSeABdv 70s" Adyou 
joys Tws avedavyoav ob elow exatepor. “lows 
yap, eon), dua Bpaxeéos od pdd.ov. Od paiverar, 
elrrov" epuot yoov ETL SoKEl ay BeArioveas pavivar el 
Tepl TovTOV pdvov ede. py Hvar, Kat pu) TOAAA TA 
Aourra SreAbety pédAAovTe KaTowecGar Ti Siadeper 

B Bios Oixatos ddikov. ‘Te oby, eon, TO [ETA TOUTO 
hiv; Tid Go, 7 WV 5° eyo, i TO eSifs ; ETTELON) | 
Ppiddoopor pev ob Too del KaTa TovTa aoatrus 
éyovros Suvapevor éddmrecbar, ot dé pr) GAN’ ev 

1 §reEeXAdvTos ADM, drekeAOdvres F. 


¢ The argument is slightly personified. Cf. on 503 a. 

> It is captious to object that the actual discussion of the 
philosopher occupies only a few pages. 

¢ This is the main theme of the Republic, of which Plato 
never loses sight. 
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Jia. WEP) BilG 
[or ON JUSTICE: potrticar] 


CHARACTERS 


Socrates, Guaucoyx, Poremarcuus, THRASYMACHUS, 
ADEIMANTUS, CEPHALUS 


BOOK VI 


I. ‘‘ So now, Glaucon,”’ I said, “ our argument after 
winding? along? and weary way has at last made clear 
to us who are the philosophers or lovers of wisdom 
and who are not.” “ Yes,” he said, “‘ a shorter way 
is perhaps not feasible.’ “‘ Apparently not,” I said. 
“YT, at any rate, think that the matter would have 
been made still plainer if we had had nothing but this 
to speak of, and if there were not so many things left 
which our purpose ° of discerning the difference be- 
tween the just and the unjust life requires us to 
discuss.” ‘‘ What, then,” he said, “‘ comes next?” 
‘What else,” said I, ‘“‘ but the next in order? Since 
the philosophers are those who are capable of appre- 
hending that which is eternal and unchanging,? while 
those who areincapable of this, but lose themselves and 


2 For xara ralta woadtws éxovros cf. Phaedo 780, Soph. 
948 a, Tim. 41 v, 82 B, Hpin, 982 B and kz. 
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moAAots Kat Tavroiwus layover mhavapevor ov puho- 
gogot, ToTEpous on Get modcws myenovas elvau; 
Ils obv Aéyovres ¢ av avTo, edn, pweTpiws Adyomer; 
‘Omdrepou a, Hv & eyo, duvatol daivwvrat 
duddéa. vdouovs TE Kal emuTndevpara moAewv, 
TouTous KaForavat dvAakas. ‘Op8as, eon). Toe 
o€, Av & eyo, dpa. Ofpov, cite Tupiov eiTe ogy 
opavTa xp7, pudaka, Typsty otiotv; Kai mds, 
éin, od SHArov; "H odv doxobdci ti tuddAdv 
Ovagepew ob T@ OVTL rod dvTos exdorou coTE pyle 
vou THs yYwoEws, Kal pndev evapyes ev TH buyh 
EXOVTES Tapaoerypa, nde Svvdpevor womep ypagets 
eis TO adAnbéotarov amoPAdmovres Kakeloe adel 
dvahépovrés Te Kat Oewpevor ws oidv te axpiBé- 
orata, ovTw 67 Kat Ta evOdde vouma Kaddyv Te 
mépt Kat dukaiwy Kal ayalay rifecbai re, éav déy 
TiGecOat, Kal TA KEiweva hvAatrovres owlew; Od 
a tov Aia, 7 8° ds, od Todd Te diaddper. Tovrous 
ov padov gvdaxas aoTnoduela, 7 ToS eyvwKdTas 
bev EKaCTOV TO ov, eumrerpia Sé€ jundev exeiveov 
éAXetrovTas pnd” ev aAqp pdevt pepe ApEeTHS 
dorepobvras ; "Atomrov pvr” av, edn, el aAdous 
aipetobar, et ye tTaAXda p21) édelmowro: TOUTW ‘Yap 
abt@ oyxeddv Tt TH peylorw av mpogyouev. Odxody 
totro 57 A€ywuev, Tiva Tpdzrov oloi 7’ EgovTat ot 


* Cf. p. 89, note h, on 505 c. 
OCF, Tike vi. 39, Matt. xv. 14, John xix. 39-41. 
¢ Cf. Polit. Q77 B, Q77 of., etc., Soph. 226 c, Parmen. 
132 D. 
@ aroBiérovres belongs to the terminology of the ideas. 
Cf. supra 472 c, Cratyl. 389 a, Gorg. 503 £, Tim. 28 a, 
Prot. 354,.c, and my What Plato Said, p. 458 on Huthyph. 6 ©. 
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wander? amid the multiplicities of multifarious things, 
are not philosophers, which of the two kinds ought to 
be the leaders in a state?’’ ‘‘ What, then,” he said, 
‘would be a fair statement of the matter?” ‘‘ Which- 
ever,” I said, “ appear competent to guard the laws 
and pursuits of society, these we should establish as 
guardians.”’ “Right,” he said. ‘‘Is this, then,” said 
I, ““ clear, whether the guardian who is to keep watch 
over anything ought to be blind or keen of sight ? ”’ 
‘““ Of course it is clear,” he said. “Do you think, 
then, that there is any appreciable difference between 
the blind® and those who are veritably deprived of the 
knowledge of the veritable being of things, those who 
have no vivid pattern ¢ in their souls and so cannot, 
as painters look to their models, fix their eyes? on 
the absolute truth, and always with reference to that 
ideal and in the exactest possible contemplation of 
it establish in this world also the laws of the beautiful, 
the just and the good, when that is needful, or guard 
and preserve those that are established?” “ No, 
by heaven,” he said, “‘ there is not much difference.” 
‘Shall we, then, appoint these blind souls as our 
guardians, rather than those who have learned to know 
the ideal reality of things and who do not fall short 
of the others in experience ® and are not second to 
them in any part of virtue? ”’ “ It would be strange 
indeed,” he said, ‘‘ to choose others than the philo- 
sophers, provided they were not deficient in those 
other respects, for this very knowledge of the ideal 
would perhaps be the greatest of superiorities.” 
‘Then what we have to say is how it would be pos- 
sible for the same persons to have both qualifications, 


e Of. infra 539 5, 521 8, Phileb. 62. Cf. Introd. p. x1; 
Apelt, Republic, p. 490. 
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b] \ > ~ ‘ ~ lg é X > a 
adbrot Kaxelva Kal TadTa Exew ; Ilavu pev obv. 0 
Tou dipXOpEvou tovtov Tob Adyou eAeyouev, THY 
piow adray mp@Tov dely Katapabety: Kat ola, 
Edy exeivay iKavas dpohoynowper, Opodo yaw Kal 

” 
OTL OLOl TE rabra eye ol avrot, ¢ ort TE ovK GAAOUS 
morewv Hyepovas Set elvar H TovTous. I1ds; 

II. Todro pev On tov dirocddwr puoewv Ep 

B ciporoynata mpiv, ore parparos ye del epdow, 
O ay avrots dnAot € exeivns wis ovotas THs adel ovons 
Kal pn tAavwuevns b770 yeveoews Kal plopas. 
‘Quoroy7o8w. Kat penY HV O° éya), Kal ore TaOns 
auras, Kat OUTE GpLLKpOD ovTE jreiCovos OUTE TLLLW- 
Tépov ovTE aTioTépov pépous EkovTes adievraL, 
womep ev Tots mpoobev mepi TE THY diAoTinwy Kal 
epwTeKay dun Adoper. ‘Opbds, eon, Aéyes. Tode 
Tolvuv peta, TOUTO oKOTEL el avayKn exew TOs 

Crovtw év 7TH dice, ot av péAAwow EceoGat olous 
3\ 7 r \ ~ \ 3 / \ A 
éhéyowev. To amotov; THv axpeddevov Kal TO 
éxovTas elvat pwndapy mpoadéxeobat TO peB0os, 
aAAa pucety, THY 8 ary Gevav oTEpyely. Hixds y: : 
ébn. Od pdvov ye, @ dire, eixos, aAAa Kal wéca 
dvaykn TOV épwrik@s Tov dvae. é€xovta may TO 
Evyyevés Te Kal olkelov Tay maduK@v ayaray. 
> - ” > a > , , > 

Op0ds, edn. “H otv olxerdrepov codia te adn- 

f N ef ~ > $3 e > > 
Geias adv edpows; Kat mds; 7 8 os. 7H ody 

4 S \ > \ ? / / \ 
duvatov eiva THY adrhyv gdvaw girAdoopov te Kal 


@ Lit. “is not made to wander by generation and decay.” 
Cf. Crat. 411 ¢, Phaedo 95 x, whence Aristotle took his title. 
See Class. Phil. xvii. (1922) pp. 334-352. 

> Supra 474 c-p 

¢ For similar expressions cf. 519 3, Laws 656 p, 965 c, 

Symp. 200 a. 

¢ This and many other passages prove Plato’s high regard 
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isitnot?”’ “Quite so.” “ Then, as we were saying 
at the beginning of this discussion, the first thing to 
understand is the nature that they must have from 
birth ; and I think that if we sufficiently agree on this 
we shall also agree that the combination of qualities 
that we seek belongs to the same persons, and that 
we need no others for guardians of states than these.”’ 
‘“ How so?” 

II. “ We must accept as agreed this trait of the 
philosophical nature, that it is ever enamoured of the 
kind of knowledge which reveals to them something of 
that essence which is eternal, and is not wandering 
between the two poles of generation and decay.?” 
“Let us take that as agreed.”’ “‘ And, further,” said I, 
that their desire is for the whole of it and that they 
do not willingly renounce a small or a great, a more 
precious or a less honoured, part of it. That was the 
point of our former illustration? drawn from lovers and 
men covetous of honour.”’ “ You are right,” he said. 
‘““ Consider, then, next whether the men who are to 
meet our requirements must not have this further 
quality in their natures.’ “ What quality?” “ The 
spirit of truthfulness, reluctance to admit falsehood 
in any form, the hatred of it and the love of truth.” 
It is likely,”’ he said. “ It is not only likely, my 
friend, but there is every necessity ¢ that he who is by 
nature enamoured of anything should cherish all that 
is akin and pertaining to the object of his love.” 
“ Right,”’ he said. ‘‘ Could you find anything more 
akin to wisdom than truth4?”’’ “ Impossible,” he 
said. “Then can the same nature be a lover of 
for the truth. Cf. Laws 730 c, 861 p, Crat. 428 p, supra 
382 a. In 389 8 he only permits falsehood to the rulers as 


a drastic remedy to be used with care for edification. Cf. 
Vol, I, on 382 c and pv. 
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D diropevdn; Oddauds ye. Tov dpa r@ overs 


dirowabh mwaons adnbeias det edOds ex véou 6 7 
padvora opeyeotan. HlavteAds ye. “AMA penv 
6Tw ye els Ev TL at emOvpiat \opodpa pémovowy, 
lomev mov OTe ets TaAAa TovTm aobevéorepar, 
WOTTED peda EKELCE Om WX ETEYLLEVOY, Tl pay; 
"Qu on ™pos 7a pabjpara Kal may TO ToLodTov 
eppuyjKact, mept THY THs puxs, oluat, Hdovny av- 
THS Ka avr nY elev av, Tas d€ Sta TOO owpatos 
€xXelrrotev, eb oy) TeTAAoLEVWS GAN’ GANOas gird - 


E codds tis etn. Meyddn avaynyn. Lwodpwv pv 6 


86 


ye TowodTos Kat ovdauy peAoxpyatos: ay yap 
EVEKA YpHaTa peta TOAARS Samavys omrovddlerar, 
dAAw twit paddov 4 TovTw mpoonKer orrovddaler. 
Otrws. Kal piv mov Kat rod€ det oxomety, drav 
kpivey péAAns dtow dirdcoddv re Kat ph. To 
motov; My ce Adbyn peréyovoa avedcvbepias: 
évavTistatov yap mov optKpodoyia buyh peAAovon 
rob GAov Kal mravTos del émopé€eobat Petov Te Kai 
avOpwrivov. “AdAnféorara, edn. “He odv trdp- 
yet Savoia peyadompémera Kat Jewpia mavTdos peév 
ypdévov, maons dé odotas, oldv Te oles TOUTW péya 


¢ For this figure cf. Laws 844 a and 736 8, Eurip. Suppl. 
L111 wapexrpémovres dxerdv, Empedocles, Diels’ 195 dédyou 
Aoyor _koxeretanr, Lucretius ii. 365 “‘derivare queunt ani- 
mum’”’; and for the idea of. also Laws 643 c-p 

> Of. my Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 45- 46, esp. n. 330, 
followed _by Apelt, Republic, pp. 490-491. Cf. also Fried- 
lander, Platon, ii. pp. 579-580, 584. 

¢ For meTrAagpEevus Cf. Soph. 216 c ph TAacTas add’ Svrus 
prrocopor. 

4 Cf. Theaet. 144 v xpyudrwv édevOepiornra. 
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wisdom and of falsehood?” “By no means.” 
“Then the true lover of knowledge must, from child- 
hood up, be most of all a striver after truth in every 
form.’ “ By all means.” “ But, again, we surely 
are aware that when in a man the desires incline 
strongly to any one thing, they are weakened for 
other things. It is as ifthe stream had been diverted 
into another channel.?” “Surely.” “So, when a 
man’s desires have been taught to flow in the channel 
of learning and all that sort of thing, they will be con- 
cerned, I presume, with the pleasures of the soul in 
itself, and willbe indifferent to those of which the body 
is the instrument,? if the man is a true and not asham °¢ 
philosopher.” “Thatis quitenecessary.”’ ““Suchaman 
will be temperate and by no means greedy for wealth; 
for the things for the sake of which money and great 
expenditure are eagerly sought others may take 
seriously, but not he.” “It is so.” ‘‘ And there is 
this further point to be considered in distinguishing 
the philosophical from the unphilosophical nature.” 
“What point?” “You must not overlook any 
touch of illiberality.¢ For nothing can be more con- 
trary than such pettiness to the quality of a soul that 
is ever to seek integrity and wholeness? in all things 
human and divine.” ‘“‘Mosttrue,’ hesaid. ‘Do you 
think that a mind habituated to thoughts of grandeur 
and the contemplation of all time and all existence’ 
x Cf. Goethe’s ‘Im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen resolut zu 
eben.” 

* Cf. Theaet. 174 £, of the philosopher, es dracay eiwAds 
Thy yiv Brérev, and 173 &, infra 500 B-c. Cf. Mare. Aurel. 
vii. 35, Livy xxiv. 34 ‘‘ Archimedes is erat unicus spectator 
caeli siderumque,’’ Mayor, Cic. De nat. deor. ii. p. 128. 

For was xpévos ef. infra 498 np, 608 c, Phaedo 107 c, Gorg. 


525 ¢, Apol. 40 8, Tim. 36 5, 47 3, 90d. Cf. Isoc. i. 11, 
Pindar, Pyth. i. 46, 
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Te doKelv Elva TOV avi pumuvov Biov; “ASdvatov, 
BS és. Odxoby Kat Gdvarov od dewdv rt ayjoera 
6 towtros; “Hriord ye. Aedy o7) Kal averev- 
bépw puoes didocodias dAnGwijs, ws couKey, ovK 
nt wetein. OU pot doxe?. Ti ody; 6 KOoplos Kal 
 didoxpyuatos pnd averevGepos pnd? ddAalev 
BS detdos eof dry av duvcovuBodos 7H déduKos 
yevo.To ; Ov« éoTw. Kat TobTo 57) puxny oKomy 
pirdcogov Kal wn evOvs veou évTos emioKeéyer, el 
dpa dukaia Te Kat HEpos 7) duoKxowarnros Kal 
aypta. Ildvu pev ody. Od pay ovd€ TOE Tapa 
C Acibets, ws éevauat. To motov ; Eupalys 7 7) duc- 
pabis. 7 mpoadords jToTé TW rT ixavds av 
orépfar, 6 mparroy a ddyav TE TMpaTTOL Kal poyes 
opLKpov avitwv; OdK dv yévotro. Te 8’; el 
pndev av pabon ow Ce OuvaiTo, AnOns oy miéus, 
dp’ av olds T Ely emLOTH UNS Ly) Kevos elvar; Kat 
mas; “Avovyra én TOVOV OvK, ober, dvayKaoth}- 
cerat TedeuTaY adTov Te pucely Kal 7H Touauryy 
D mpasw ; Ilds 8° ov; "EariAjopove dpa puynv év 
Tats ixavds pudooddors Uy mote éyKpivwuev, adda 
pT LovLrnY avTyV lnrapev dety elvae. Horrdrac 
pev ou. "AAN od nv TO ye Tijs QpLovaOoV TE Kad 
doxjuovos ducews ddAood wou av hatpev EAkew 7 


° Cf. Aristot. Hth. “Nie. 1123 b 32, the great-souled man, 
@ y’ obdev Beye Diog. Laert. vii. 198 WAV Tuy bmepdvin, Cie. 
De fin. iti. 8 “infra se omnia humana ducens.” Cf. infra 
on 500 a 

For similar pessimistic utterances about human life and 
mankind ¢f. 604 s-c, 496 p-z, 500 n-c, 516 p, Laws 803 Bs. 
Cf. also Laws 708 -709 pz. 

> Cf. Vol. I. pp. 200 f. on 386 s-c; Laws 727 pv, 828 v, 
881 a, Gorg. 522 x, Phaedo 77 «, Crito 43 B, Apol. 85 A, 
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can deem this life of man a thing of great concern®?”’ 
“Impossible,” said he. ‘‘ Hence such a man will not 
suppose death to be terrible?®’’ “ Least of all.” 
“ Then a cowardly and illiberal spirit, it seems, could 
have no part in genuine philosophy.” “ I think not.” 
“What then? Could a man of orderly spirit, not a 
lover of money, not illiberal, nor a braggart nor a 
coward, ever prove unjust, or a driver of hard bar- 
gains¢?” “Impossible.” “ This too, then, is a 
point that in your discrimination of the philosophic 
and unphilosophic soul you will observe—whether 
the man is from youth up just and gentle or unsocial 
and savage.?”’ ** Assuredly.” “ Nor will you over- 
look this, I fancy.” ‘“ What?” ‘‘ Whether he is 
quick or slow to learn. Or do you suppose that anyone 
could properly love a task which he performed pain- 
fully ¢ and with little result ‘from much toil?” “That 
could not be.” “‘ And if he could not keep what he 
learned, being steeped in oblivion,’ could he fail to 
be void of knowledge?”’ “‘Howcould he?” “ And 
so, having all his labour for naught, will he not finally 
be constrained toloathe himself and that occupation ?”’ 
“ Of course.” “ The forgetful soul, then, we must 
not list in the roll of competent lovers of wisdom, but 
we require a good memory.” “ By all means.” 
‘ But assuredly we should not say that the want of 
harmony and seemliness in a nature conduces to 
anything else than the want of measure and propor- 


40c. Cf. Spinoza’s ‘‘ There is nothing of which the free 
man thinks so little as death.” 

¢ Of. supra, Vol. I. on 442 x. & Cy, 315 8, 

¢ Cf. Laches 189 s-B dndds pavddvww. 

¥ Cf. Theaet. 144 8. 

9 CF. Theaet. 144 B AAOns yéwovres. Cf. Cleopatra’s ** Oh, 
my oblivion is a very Antony” (Ant. and Cleo, 1. ii. 90). 
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ets apetpiav. Té Bey; “AAnGevav dé dyeTpia 

nyet Cuyyerij elvat 7 €LpeTpia; “Epperpia.. "Ep- 

weTpov apa Kat edXapw CnT@ ev mpos Tots aAhous 

didvotav dvoe, Hy emt THY TOO dvTos idéav éxd- 

E orov 70 atrodvés edaywyov mapé€er. Ids 8 od; 

, > / “~ / ? > 4 

Ti otv; pH myn SoKodpév cow odK dvayKata 

td / ‘ € / 3 7 ~ 

exacta dueAndviévar Kat émoueva addAnAots TH 

weAAovon Tob dvros ikavds Te Kat Terk€ws Buy 

487 petadjbeoOar; “Avayxaidrara pev ovv, edn. 

"Eorw obv omy pwéuiber rovotrov émurpdevpa, 6 pn 

jwoT dv Tis olds TE yevolTo tKavas emuTndcioat, 

et uy dvoer ely peo, etuabys, weyadompemys, 

evxapts, diros te Kat Evyyevys dAnGetas, dLKaLO- 

ovvns, avopetas, cwppootyvys; Odd" av 6 Mauos, 

a / ~ / 2 3 Ss ? 3 , 

épn, TO ye ToLodrov pepatro. “AAX’, Hv 5° eyo, 

Terewwhetot tots TovovTots maidela TE Kal HALKIC 
dpa od povois av THY TOA émiTpézots; 

Ill. Kai 6 ’Adeiuavros, "Q Yoddkpates, edn, 

Bmpos pev Tabta cou obdeis av olds T Ein avreutety: 

G\AG yap Toivde TL maoXOVoW ob aKOVOVTES 


oerrmenee 


@ ijéay is not exactly ‘“‘idea.” Cf. Cratyl. 389 8, What 
Plato Said, p. 458 on Luthyph. 6 v, ibid. p. 560 on Rep. 
369 «a and p. 585 on ee 130 c-p. Cf. Class. Phil. xx. 
(1925) p. 347. 

> Lit. “following ane upon the other.” Cf. Tim. 27 c 
érouérws, Laws 844 8. 

¢ weyadorperns is frequently ironical in Plato, but not here. 

For the list of qualities of the ideal student cf. also 503 c, 
Theaet. 144 a-z, and Friedlander, Platon, ii. p.418. Cf. Laws 
709 = on the qualifications of the young tyrant, and Cic. 
Tusc. v. 24, with Renaissance literature on education. 

4 The god of censure, who finds fault with the gods in 
Lucian’s dialogues. Cf. Overbeck, Schriftquellen, p. 208, 
12 
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tion.” “ Certainly.’’ ‘ And do you think that truth 
is akin to measure and proportion or to dispropor- 
tion?’ “To proportion.” ‘Then in addition to 
our other requirements we look for a mind endowed 
with measure and grace, whose native disposition will 
make it easily guided to the aspect of the ideal® reality 
in all things.” “ Assuredly.” “‘ Tell me, then, is 
there any flaw in the argument? Have we not 
proved the qualities enumerated to be necessary and 
compatible ° with one another for the soul that is to 
have asufficient and perfect apprehension of reality?” 
“Nay, most necessary,” he said. “Is there any 
fault, then, that you can find with a pursuit which a 
man could not properly practise unless he were by 
nature of good memory, quick apprehension, magni- 
ficent,° gracious, friendly and akin to truth, justice, 
bravery and sobriety ?”’ “ Momus ¢ himself,” he said, 
“could not find fault with such a combination.” 
“Well, then,” said I, ‘‘ when men of this sort are 
perfected by education and maturity of age, would 
you not entrust the state solely to them?” 

III. And Adeimantus said, ‘“ No one, Socrates, 
would be able to controvert these statements of yours. 
But, all the same, those who occasionally hear you ¢ 
n. 1091, Otto, p. 227, 5.0. Momus. Cf, Callimachus, fr. 70: 
and Anth. Pal. xvi. 262. 3-4: 

atros?6 Manos 
Poéyeerat, “Axpntos, Zei warep, 4 coin, 
*“* Momus himself will cry out ‘ Father Zeus, this was perfect 
skill.” (L.C.L. translation.) Stallbaum refers to Erasmus, 
Chiliad, i. 5. 75 and interpreters on Aristaenet. Hist. i. 1, 
p. 239, ed. Boissonade. 

¢ Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 35, n. 236, and What 
Plato Said, p. 468 on Crito 46 8. A speaker in Plato may 
thus refer to any fundamental Platonic doctrine. Wilamo- 
witz’ suggested emendation (Platon, ii. p. 205) & av déyys 18 
due to a misunderstanding of this. 
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e + AoA , Coon > 3 , 2 
éxaotote & viv Adyes* HYyobvTat Oi’ azreipiayv rob 
épwréy Kal aoKpiveofar vio tod Adyouv map’ 
EKAOTOV TO EPWTNUA OuLKPOY TrapayouEvol, GOpoL- 
obévrwy Tay opikpdv emt teAreuTis T&v Adywv 
péya TO oddAwa Kat évavtiov Tots mpwTots avadai- 

/ ~ ~ 
veoOat, Kal womep bo THY merrevew Sewdy ot 
~ \ 
un TerAevT@vTes amoKAciovrat Kal odK Exovaow 6 
Cru dépwow, ottw Kai odels TeAcuT@vres amoKdei- 
eofar, Kal ovK éyew 6 Te A€ywow bro werrelas ad 
/ \ é / 3 > / 3 > 9 / 
TAaUTYS TLVOS ETEpas, OVK Ev UHdots AAN’ Ev Adyous: 
? \ / > \ ? , “~ , ” 
eet TO ye GAnfes oddev Te waAAov TavTn eyew. 
/ 3 > \ \ 5 / ~ \ ; 
Agyw 8° els 70 mrapov amoBrAdbas. viv yap dain 
if 
av tis cot Adyw pev otK exew Kal? ExacTov TO 
> ~ fh ~ 
Epwrapevov evavTiobodar, epyw dé dpav, dcou ay 


2 A locus classicus for Plato’s anticipation of objections. 
Cf. 475 8, Theaet. 166 a-3s, Rep. 609 c, 438-439, and Apelt, 
Republic, p.492. Plato does it more tactfully than Isocrates, 
e.g. Demon. 44, 

» Cf. Apelt, dufsdtze, p. 73, Minto, Logic, Induction and 
Deduction, pp. 4 ff.; also Gorg. 461 pv, 462 a, Soph. 230 zs. 

¢ Cf. Phaedrus 262 z. 

4 Cf. supra 451 a, and Theaet. 166 a, 168 a, infra 534¢c 
ATTWTL. 

¢ Cf, Phaedr. 262 3B, Clettophon 410 a, Gorg. 495 a, schol., 
Tous mpwrovs Adyous Tods éavrod Sndovdrt, Gorg. 457 x ols 76d 
aparov reyes, and also Agathon in Symp. 201 8. 

* For this figure cf. Laws 739 a, 820 c-p, 903 p, Erywxias 
395 a-s, Hipparchus 229 zr, Eurip. Suppl. 409. 

Aristotle, Soph. El. 165 a 10 ff., borrows the metaphor, but 
his WHdo. are those of book-keeping or reckoning. C/. also 
Dem. De cor. 227 f. 

9 Cf. Hipp. Minor 369 n-c and Grote ii. p. 64 “‘ Though 
Hippias admits each successive step he still mistrusts the 
conclusion’’; also Apelt, p. 492, supra 357 a-s and Laws 
903 a BidSecOar rots Adyors, and also Hipparchus 232 8 for 
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argue thus feel in this way %: They think that owing 
to their inexperience in the game of question and 
answer ° they are at every question led astray ° a little 
bit by the argument, and when these bits are accumu- 
lated at the conclusion of the discussion mighty is their 
fall? and the apparent contradiction of what they at 
first said’; and that just as by expert draught-players’ 
the unskilled are finally shut in and cannot make a 
move, so they are finally blocked and have their 
mouths stopped by this other game of draughts 
played not with counters but with words; yet the 
truth is not affected by that outcome.’ I say this 
with reference to the present case, for in this instance 
one might say that he is unable in words to contend 
against you at each question, but that when it comes 
to facts” he sees that of those who turn to philosophy,’ 


the idea that dialectic constrains rather than persuades. In 
the fon, 5383 c, Ion says he cannot dvriAéyev, but the fact 
remains that he knows Homer but not other poets. Cf. also 
536 po. The passage virtually anticipates Bacon’s Novum 
Organum, App. XIII. “(syllogismus) . . . assensum itaque 
constringit, non res.” Cf. Cic. De fin. iv. 3, Tuse. i. 8. 16, 
and the proverbial ov yap weice:s, od’ Hv meions, Aristoph. 
Plutus 600. 

r See Soph. 234 8 for a different application of the same 
idea. There is no change of opinion. The commonplace 
Greek contrast of word and deed, theory and fact, is valid 
against eristic but not against dialectic. See |What Plato 
Said, p. 534 on Phaedo 99 xn, and supra on 473 a; also What 
Plato Said, p. 625 on Laws 636 a. 

A favourite formula of Aristotle runs, “This is true in 
theory and is confirmed by facts.”? C/. Eth. Nic. 1099 b 25, 
1123 b 22, 1181 a 18, Pol. 1323 a 39-b 6, 1826 a 25 and 29, 
1334 a 5-6. 

? Scholars in politics cut a sorry figure. For this popular 
view of philosophers ef. Theaet. 173 c ff., 174 c-p, Gorg. 484- 
486 c, Phaedo 648. Cf. also Tsoc. passim, e.g. Antid. 250, 
312. 
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em piroaogiar Opyncavres uy Too Temadedcbat 
évera, aibdevot véou OvTes amahrdrrwvrat, aNd 
paxpotepov evd.aTpubwot, Tovs bev melorous Kal 
TAVU aMoxdrous yeyvopevous, iva Ly TapTovn- 
pous elTwpiev, Tous &° émvetkeotratous doxodvras 
Guws TotTé ye tro tot émitydeduaros od ov 
errawels maoxovTas, AYpHoTOUs Talis mdAEoL ‘yuyvo- 
wévous. Kal éyw axovoas, Over odv, elzrov, rods 
Tatra Aéyovras wevdecGar; Ovdx oida, 4 8 ds, 
aAAa 7d col Soxoby 7Séws dv dkovouw. *“Axovous 
dv, ort €novye haivovtas TadnOA A&€yew. Ids odv, 
eon, €0 exe déyew, ote od mporepov Kandy TaU~ 
GovTat at Tohets, mp av ev avrats ob prrdsoogor 
dpEwou, ovs dxpnorous ouorAoyobpev adrats elvan; 
"EpwrGs, yy 5° éyw, epwrnua dedpevov dzroxpi- 
cews du eikdvos Aeyouevyns. Ld Sd ye, edn, otuas, 
odK etwlas Ou" ELK OVODY Aeyety. 

IV. Hiev, elmov" GKWITTELS euBeBAncas He eis 
Adyov ovTu dvoaTobekrov; aKkove 8 ody Ths 
ElKOvOs, iy? ére waMov tOo7S, WS yAtoxpes elkalur. 
obra yap yaAdemov TO alos TOY ETLELKEOTATUMY, | 6 
mos Tas modes memovdacw, wate ovd cor ev 
ovdev dAdo tovotrov meovdds, adAd det eK TroA- 
ADv adro Evvayayeiy «ikalovra Kal azoAoyou- 





¢ The perfect tense is ironical in Crat. 384 8, serious in 
Laws 670 a-z. In Gorg. 485 4 it is replaced by 8cov racdelas 
Xepey. 

®° Cf. What Plato Said, p. 506 on Gorg, 484 c. 

¢ Of. Huthydem. 306 «, Protag. 346 4, and for the idea 
without the word, Soph. 216 c. 

a Of, Eurip. Medea 299, and on 489 zs. 

e Of. supra 487 a. In Huthydem. 307 s Plato uses both 
émitjdeupa and wparyua. 
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not merely touching upon it to complete their educa- 
tion * and dropping it while still young, but lingering 
too long® in the study of it, the majority become 
cranks,° not to say rascals, and those accounted the 
finest spirits among them are still rendered useless? to 
society by the pursuit * which you commend.” And I, 
on hearing this, said, ““ Do you think that they are 
mistaken in saying so?’ ‘“‘I don’t know,” said 
he, “‘ but I would gladly hear your opinion.” ‘“ You 
may hear, then, that I think that what they say is 
true.”’ “‘ How, then,” he replied, “can it be right 
to say that our cities will never be freed from their 
evils until the philosophers, whom we admit to be 
useless to them, become their rulers?” ‘‘ Your 
question,’ I said, ‘“‘ requires an answer expressed in 
a comparison or parable.’”’ ‘‘ And you,” he said, “of 
course, are not accustomed to speak in comparisons!” 

IV. “ So,” said I, “ you are making fun of me after 
driving me into such an impasse of argument. But, 
all the same, hear my comparison so that you may 
still better see how I strain after’ imagery. For so 
cruel is the condition of the better sort in relation to 
the state that there is nosingle thing” like it in nature. 
But to find a likeness for it and a defence for them 
one must bring together many things in such a com- 


* Cf. Gorg. 517 pv, Laws 644.0, Symp. 215 a with Bury’s 
note. Cf. the parable of the great beast infra 493, and of 
the many-headed beast, 588-589. 

¢ The word yAicxpws is untranslatable, and often mis- 
understood. In 553 c it means “‘stingily’’; in Cratyl. 414 ¢ 
it is used of a strained etymology, and so in 435 c, usually 
misunderstood ; in Crito 53 & of clinging to life; cf. Phaedo 
117 a3; in Plutarch, De Is. e¢ Osi. 28 of a strained allegory 
and ibid. 75 of a strained resemblance; in Aristoph. Peace 
482 of a dog. » Cf. Laws 747 3B. 
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wevov Umép adT&v, ofov ot ypadets tpayedadous 
Kal Ta ToladTa plyvivTes ypadovar. vdnoov yap 
ToLouTOVE yevduevov etre TOAA@Y vedv Tépt Ele 
pads’ vavKAnpov peyeer ev Kat pwun dmép Tods 
Bév rh vat mavtas, UrdKwpov d€ Kal dpdvtTa wo- 
avtws Bpayd Te Kal yuyvwoKovTa TEpl vauTiKay 
Erepa Towatra, Tos b€ vavTas oracidlovras pos 
GAAjAous TEept THs KUBEpvijcews, EKaOTOV oldjevov 
deity KuBepvav, unre pwaldvta mumoTe THY TéxvyY 
unre éyovra amobdetEar SiddcKadov éavTod pndé 
ypovov év @ éudviave, mpos b€ TovTots dacKkovtas 
pnde Sidaxrov elvar, adAAad Kat Tov A€yorta ws 
C didaxrov éroious Katatéuvew, adtovs dé atta 
del 7TH vavKAjpm trepixexvobat Seopuevous Kal 


@ Of. Horace, Ars Poetica, init.; What Plato Said, p. 550 
on Phaedr. 229 p-n, and infra 588 c f. The expression is 
still used, or revived, in Modern Greek newspapers. 

’ The syntax of this famous allegory is anacoluthic and 
perhaps uncertain; but there need be no doubt about the 
meaning. Cf. my article in the Classical Review, xx. (1906) 

. 247, 
Huxley commends the allegory, Methods and Results, 
p. 313. Cf. also Carlyle’s famous metaphor of the ship 
doubling Cape Horn by ballot. Cf. Class. Phil. ix. (1914) 
. 362. 
PS The Athenian demos, as portrayed ¢.g. in Aristophanes’ 
Knights 40 ff%. and passim. Cf. Aristot. Rhet. 1406 b 35 kat 
hH els Tov SHuorv, Ort Suoros vavednpw loxup® Mev vroxwgdyw 6é, 
Polyb. vi. 44 del ydp wore tov TOv “A@nvatwy Sfuor rapam\jovov 
elvar Tots ddecméras oxdgeot, etc. Cf. the old sailor in Joseph 
Conrad’s Chance, ch. i. ‘‘No ship navigated ... in the 
happy-go-lucky manner ... would ever arrive into port.”’ 

For the figure of the ship of state cf. Polit. 302 a ff., 
999 B, Huthydem. 291 pv, Aesch. Seven against Thebes 2-3, 
Theognis 670-685, Horace, Odes i. 15 with my note, Urwick, 
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bination as painters mix when they portray goat- 
stags? and similar creatures. ° Conceive this sort of 
thing happening either on many ships or on one: 
Picture a shipmaster ° in height and strength surpass- 
ing all others on the ship, but who is slightly deaf 
and of similarly impaired vision, and whose know- 
ledge of navigation is on a par with® his sight and 
hearing. Conceive the sailors to be wrangling with 
one another for control of the helm, each claiming 
that it is his right to steer though he has never learned 
the art and cannot point out his teacher’ or any time 
when he studied it. And what is more, they affirm 
that it cannot be taught at all,’ but they are ready to 
make mincemeat of anyone” who says that it can be 
taught, and meanwhile they are always clustered 
about? the shipmaster importuning him and sticking 


The Message of Plato, pp. 110-111, Ruskin, Time and 
Tide, xiii: “‘ That the governing authority should be in the 
hands of a true and trained pilot is as clear and as constant. 
In none of these conditions is there any difference between 
a nation and a boat’s company.’ Cf. Longtfellow’s The 
Building of the Ship, in fine. Cf. Laws 758 a, 945 c. 

For the criticism of democracy by a figure cf. also Polit. 
997 © ff. 

4 Of. Aristoph. Knights 49-44. 

° Cf. 390 c, 426 vp, 498 B, Theaetet. 167 8, and Milton’s 
‘“‘unknown and like esteemed,”’ Comus 630. 

* For this and similar checks on pretenders to knowledge 
cf. Laches 185 ©, 186 4 and c, Ale. J, 109 p and Gorg. 514 B-c. 

9 Plato of course believed that virtue or the political art 
can be taught in a reformed state, but practically was not 
taught at Athens. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 14, 
infra on 518 pv, What Plato Said, pp. 70 and 511, Newman, 
Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 397, Thompson on Meno 70 a. 

nt A hint of the fate of Socrates. Cf. infra 517 a, 494 8, 
and Huthyphro $3 x. 

+ The participle rep:ceyuuévous occurs in Polit. 268 c, but 
is avoided here by anacoluthon. 
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mdvTa tTowtvras, omws av adiae Td myddXtov 
émutpedy, eviore 8 av py meiOwow GAAG dAXor 
uaAdrov, Tovs ev addovs 4 amroKTewiyras 7) éx- 
Baddovras ék THs vews, Tov dé yevvatoy vavKAnpov 
pwavdpaydpa 7 péln 4 Tue aAAw Evurodicarras 
Ths vews ape Ypwevovs Tots evodor, Kal tivoy- 
Tas TE Kal evwyoupevous TAY Ws TO EiKds TOds 
TOLOUTOUS, TpOsS dé TOUTOLS ETraLVODVTAS VvaUTLKdY 
D pev Kkadobdvras Kat KuBepyytiKoy Kal émoTdpevov 
Ta KaTa vatv, 6s av EvAAapBavew Sewos 7, Srrws 
dpfovaw 7 meiGovres 7 Braldpevor Tov vavKAnpov, 
Tov d€ pn ToLotTov WeyovTas Ws axprnaTov, Tob dé 
GAnOivoh KuBepyiyrov mépt pnd? érralovras,’ drt 
avaykyn atta Hv éemyséderav trovetaGat eviavTod 
1 ératovras q, émaiovres AFDM. 


¢ For the idiom ravra rotety cf. Huthyph. 8 c, infra 504 p-z, 
571 ¢, 575 un, 494", Gorg. 479 c, Phaedr. 252 x, Apol. 39 a, 
and, slightly varied, Eurip. Heracleidae 841. 

> The word éxBdddovras helps the obvious allegory, for it 
also means banish. 

¢ Here figurative. Cf. Gorg. 482 2, Theaet. 165 2. Infra 
615 & it is used literally. 

4 Cf. Polit. 297%. The expression is slightly ironical. 
Such is frequently the tone of yervvatos in Plato. Cf. Rep. 
454 a, 363 a, 544 c, 348 c, Hipp. Min. 370 v, Soph. 231 8, 
Hipp. Maj. 290 2, Polit. 274 e. 

* Cf, Polit. 302 a, Laws 906 zn, Jebb on Soph. Antig. 
189-190. 

¥ Cf. 407 p with Thucyd. iv. 26, vi. 69, vil. 25. 

g A 427 2, Laws 905, Eryx. 3968, Aristoph. Knights 229. 

*% Neither here nor in p-© can érws with the future mean 
“in what way,’ and all interpretations based on that 
assumption are plainly wrong. ‘The expression in both cases 
refers to getting control. Cf. 338 2, Laws 757 pv, 714 ¢, 
962 p-z, Xen. Rep. Lac. 14.5. Cf. Class. Phil. ix. (1914) 
pp. 358 and 362. 

* For rav 6¢ uh roodrov cf. Ale. If, 145 c. 
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at nothing? to induce him to turn over the helm to 
them. And sometimes, if they fail and others get 
his ear, they put the others to death or cast them out ? 
from the ship, and then, after binding ¢ and stupefying 
the worthy shipmaster ¢ with mandragora or intoxica- 
tion or otherwise, they take command of the ship, 
consume its stores and, drinking and feasting, make 
such a voyage ® of it as is to be expected‘ from such, 
and as if that were not enough, they praise and cele- 
brate as a navigator, a pilot, a master of shipcraft, 
the man who is most cunning to lend a hand ” in per- 
suading or constraining the shipmaster to let them 
rule,” while the man who lacks this craft? they censure 
as useless. They have no suspicion’ that the true 
pilot must give his attention * to the time of the year, 


3 The ppl. must refer to the sailors; hence the acc. (see 
crit. note). 

Whatever the text and the amount of probable anacoluthon 
in this sentence, the meaning is that the unruly sailors (the 
mob) have no true conception of the state of mind of the 
real pilot (the philosophic statesman), and that it is he 
(adopting Sidgwick’s oloudyw for the ms. oléuevo. in £) who 
does not believe that the trick of getting possession of the 
helm is an art, or that, if it were, he could afford time to 
practise it. Those who read olduevor attribute the idea of the 
incompatibility of the two things to the sailors. But that 
overlooks the points I have already made about érws, and 
réxvy and is in any case improbable, because the sentence as 
a whole is concerned with the attitude of the true pilot 
(statesman), which may be represented by the words of Burke 
to his constituents, ‘I could hardly serve you as I have done 
and court you too.” 

Of. Sidgwick, ““On a Passage in Plato’s Republic,” 
Journal of Philology, v. pp. 274-276, and my notes in A.J.P. 
xiii, p. 364 and xvi. p. 234. 

® For the force of the article cf. Thucyd. ii. 65 ré érigGovoy 
hauBdve, and my article in T..A.P A. 1893, p. 81,n.6. Cf 
also Charm. 156 © and Rep. 496 =. 
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Kal We@y Kal ovpavot Kal doTpwWY Kal mrEevUaTWY 
Kal mavTwv TOY TH TéexVN TpooNKOVTWY, ei wéeAAeL 
o~ 3 \ 3 4 ba 7 \ ? 
TQ OvTL vews apxtKos EeceaOat, OWS 5 KUBEpYyceEL 
E +7 / A 37 / 4 / 4 
édv Té Ties BovAwvras édv Te pH, WATE TéexVNV TOU- 
, / > 4 \ s ~ 
Tov pyTe peAernv olouévy’ dvvarov eivat AaBetv 
dua Kal THY KuBepyntiKnv. TorovTwy 81) mepl Tas 
vats yyvonevwv Tov ws adnbds KkuBepyytixov ody 
Hyel av TH OVTL pEeTEWpooKdTOV TE Kal GdorA€oynY 
\ / / A e \ ~ ] “A 
489 kat dypnarov odiot KadretoGar td tav ev Tats 
olTw KaTecKevacpEevats vavot mAwTypwv; Kal 
4 a 
para, by 6 “Adeiavros. Od 54, Fv & éyw, oluar 
A / > / \ 9 / ? “a ¢ “A 
dctofat oe eEeralopévyny tHv eikova idetv, dT Tals 
morceau mpos Tovs aAnfivodrs dtroaddovs THY Sid- 
3 
Geow eouxev, aAdka pavOdvew 6 Adyw. Kat para, 
” ~ A 4 > aA \ 4 
édy. Upadrov pev roivuv éxeivov tov favualovra, 
Lyd e / +) ~ ? A / 
ort of dirAdcodot od Tysdvrar év tals modAeot, 
/ ? \ ’ la \ ~ , Ya 4 
didacKe TE THY ElKOVA Kal TELp@ mreiGew, OTL TOAD 
> ~ > 
B dv Javpacrdrepov fv, ei érysdvtTo. “AAAd dddéw, 


1 olonévy Sidgwick : olduevor Mss. 





* érws ... xuBepyvice. Cf. p. 20, note h. 

> The translation gives the right meaning. Cf. infra 
518 p, and the examples collected in my emendation of 
Gorgias 503 p in Class. Phil. x. (1915) 325-326. The contrast 
between subjects which do and those which do not admit of 
constitution as an art and science is ever present to Plato’s 
mind, as appears from the Sophist, Politicus, Gorgias, and 
Phaedrus. And he would normally express the idea by a 
genitive with réxyvy7. Cf. Protag. 357 a, Phaedrus 260 x, 
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the seasons, the sky, the winds, the stars, and all 
that pertains to his art if he is to be a true ruler of a 
ship, and that he does not believe that there is any 
art or science of seizing the helm ¢ with or without the 
consent of others, or any possibility of mastering this 
alleged art © and the practice of it at the same time 
with the science of navigation. With such goings-on 
aboard ship do you not think that the real pilot 
would in very deed ° be called a star-gazer, an idle 
babbler, a useless fellow, by the sailors in ships 
managed after this fashion?” ‘“‘ Quite so,” said 
Adeimantus. ‘‘ You take my meaning, I presume, 
and do not require us to put the comparison to the 
proof? and show that the condition’ we have described 
is the exact counterpart of the relation of the state 
to the true philosophers.” ‘It is indeed,” he said. 
“To begin with, then, teach this parable * to the man 
who is surprised that philosophers are not honoured 
in our cities, and try to convince him that it would 
be far more surprising if they were honoured.” “I 


also Class. Rev. xx. (1906) p. 247. See too Cic. De or. i. 4 
‘*neque aliquod praeceptum artis esse arbitrarentur,’”’ and 
infra 518 pD. 

¢ 7 dre verifies the allusion to the charge that Socrates 
was a babbler and a star-gazer or weather-prophet. Cf. 
Soph. 225 v, Polit. 299 8, and What Plato Said, p. 527 on 
Phaedo 70 c; Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 1480. 

2 Plato like some modern writers is conscious of his own 
imagery and frequently interprets his own symbols. Cf. 
517 a-B, 531 B, 588 8, Gorg. 493 vp, 517 pv, Phaedo 87 B, 
Laws 644 c, Meno 72 a-s. Tim. 19 8, Polit. 297 5. Cf. 
also the cases where he says he cannot tell what it is but 
only what it is like, eg. Rep. 506 2, Phaedr. 246 a, Symp. 
215 a 5. 

e iddeors and é&s are not discriminated by Plato as by 
Aristotle. 

Of. 476 p-E. 
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ébn. Kal dre roivuy tadnb7 Adyer, ws adypnoror 
A a e 63 / ~ ? / 
Tots moAAots ou emekeotato. THY ev dtdAocodia: 
“~ / \ 4 
THS pmevToL aXpHoTias Tovs [Ln Xpwpévovs KéAEvE 
airtacbar, adda py Tods emekets. od yap exer 
? 4 ~ A + e 43> 
dvow KvBepvarny vavTav Setoar dpyeoPat td 
aditot, obd€ Tods aodovs émt tas Tav mAovoiwy 
/ 37 > > ¢ ~ / > ? 
Gupas teva, aAX’ 6 TodTO Kopevodmevos ebetoaTo, 
\ \ ? \ 7 27 r , Lee 
TO d€ adndées wépuKev, Eav Te TAOVOLOS €edv TE 
mevns Karyn, avayKatov elvar émi iatp@v Ovpas 
\ “ 
iévat Kal mavra Tov apyeoGar Seduevov emi Tas Tob 
dpyew duvapevov, od Tov dpyovta SetoGar Trav apyo- 
4 2 = bo) ~ > / ld y 
pevav apyecGa, ob} av TH aAnOeia te ddedos 7H. 
~ / ce 
adda tods viv moditiKods dpxovTas aTekalwy ois 
dptt edeyouev vatTais ody duapTHioe, Kal TOUS U776 
\ 
ToUTwy axpnotous Aeyouévous Kal pweTewpodAdaxas 


¢ This passage illustrates one of the most interesting 
characteristics of Plato’s style, namely the representation of 
thought as adventure or action. This procedure is, or was, 
familiar to modern readers in Matthew Arnold’s account in 
God and the Bible of his quest for the meaning of God, which 
in turn is imitated in Mr. Updegraff’s New Word. It lends 
vivacity and interest to Pascal’s Provinciales and many 
other examples of it can be found in modern literature. The 
classical instance of it in Plato is Socrates’ narrative in the 
Phaedo of his search for a satisfactory explanation of natural 
phenomena, 96 a ff. [In the Sophist the argument is repre- 
sented as an effort to track and capture the sophist. And 
the figure of the hunt is common in the dialogues (ef. supra 
Vol. 1. p. 365). Cf. also Rep. 455 a-s, 474 8, 588 c-p, 
612 c, Huthyd. 291 a-s, 293 a, Phileb. 24 4 ff., 43 a, 44 dD, 
45 a, Laws 892 p-x, Theaet. 169 pv, 180 &, 196 pv, Polit. 
265 8, etc. 

> Cf. 487 vp. Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 3 
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will teach him,” * he said. ‘‘ And say to him further: 
You are right in affirming that the finest spirits 
among the philosophers are of no service to the multi- 
tude. But bid him blame for this uselessness,? not the 
finer spirits, but those who do not know how to make 
use of them. For it is not the natural® course of 
things that the pilot should beg the sailors to be 
ruled by him or that wise men should go to the 
doors of the rich.? The author of that epigram ¢ was a 
liar. But the true nature of things is that whether 
the sick man be rich or poor he must needs go to the 
door of the physician, and everyone who needs to be 
governed’ to the door of the man who knows how to 
govern, not that the ruler should implore his natural 
subjects to let themselves be ruled, if he is really good 
for anything.’ But you will make no mistake in liken- 
ing our present political rulers to the sort of sailors we 
were just describing, and those whom these call useless 


‘*T am not sure that I do not think this the fault of our com- 
munity rather than of the men of culture.” 

¢ For the idiom @gvaw éxe cf. 473 a, Herod. ii. 45, Dem. 
ii. 26. Similarly éyee \dyor, Rep. 378 u, 491 v, 564 a, 610 A, 
Phaedo 62 8 and np, Gorg. 501 4, ete. 

¢ This saying was attributed to Simonides. Cf. schol. 
Hermann, Plato, vol. vi. p. 346, Joel, Der echte und der 
xenophontische Sokrates, iit p. 81, Aristot. Rhet. 1391 a 8. 
Cf. Phaedr, 245 a ért mounrixas OUpas, Thompson on Phaedr. 
233 £, supra 364 B érl trovelwy Gipus, Laws 953 Dv éri ras 
Trav wrovciwy kal copay Ovpas, and for the idea cf. also infra 
568 a and Theaet. 170 a, Timon of Athens trv. iii. 17 ‘* The 
learned pate ducks to the golden fool.” 

¢ For Plato’s attitude toward the epigrams of the Pre- 
Socratics cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 68-69. 

f Cf. Theaet. 170 B and infra 590 c-p. 

9 For the idiom with ddedos cf. 530 c, 567 B, Huthyphro 
4%, Apol. 36c, Crito 46 a, Huthydem. 289 a, Soph. O.C. 
259, where it is varied. 
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Tois ws adn bas KuBepvyracs. ‘Opborara,, Ey. 
"Ek Te Tolvuv TOUTWVY Kal €v TovTOLS Ov pgdvov 
eddokiyeiy TO PéATioTov emTHdevua Bro TaY 
TavayTia. emiTnOevovTan, moAd dé peyiorn real 
loxuporarn diaBorn yiyverar pirooodiea dua TOUS 
TO, ToladTa pdokovras ETLTNOEVEL, ods 57) ou dys 
Tov éyxadobtvra TH dtrocodia Adyew Ws Tmaumdovnpot 
of mAclorot TOV lovrwy én adriv, of bé ém- 
ELKEOTATOL AYPNOTOL, Kal Eyw auveywpnoa aAyOF 
ce Adyev. Hydap; Nae. 

V. Odxodv rijs wév TOV émeckOv aypnorias rhv 
aitiay dteAnAvapev; Kati pdda. Tis b€ rev 
ToAA@Y tovnpias thy avdyKnv BovAe TO pera 

~ 4 \ za 27O\ / / 
totro duehPwuev, Kat ote odde TovTOV diAdccodia 

2 + “ / “ “ / 
aitia, av duvmmucla, mepabdpev Setéar; dru 
pev otv. “Akotvapev 87) Kal A€ywyev exeiPev 
avapvnabévres, OOev Sufpev thy vow, olov avay- 
Kn dovar Tov Kaddv te Kayabov éaduevov. hyeiro 
8 attd, eb v@ eyes, mpa@rov pev adnbera, Hv 

; bea, , ‘ / bd \ ? 4 
Ouchy avTov TavTWws Kal TavTn edeu H adalovr 
ovre pn days peretvas dirocodias adn Avis. "Hv 
yap ovTw Aeyopevov. OtvKcoty év pév totro 
opddpa ovTw mapa ddfav Tots viv doKxoupévors 

‘ ? ~ \ / ” > > s \ ? 
mept atdrov; Kat pada, édn. “Ap odv 87 ov 
petpins amroAoyyadueba, STL mpos TO Ov TeduKWS 


anand 


a Cf. Theaet. 173.c, why speak of unworthy philosophers ? 
and infra 495 c ff. 

» Possibly “‘ wooers.” Cf. 347 c, 5218. Plato frequently 
employs the language of physical love in speaking of 
philosophy. Cf. infra 495-496, 490 8, Theaet. 148 & ff., 
Phaedo 66 ©, Meno 70 8, Phaedr. 266 3, etc. 

¢ Cf. Theaet, 169 v. 
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and star-gazing ideologists to the true pilots.” 
*“ Just so,” he said. “‘ Hence, and under these con- 
ditions, we cannot expect that the noblest pursuit 
should be highly esteemed by those whose way of 
life is quite the contrary. But far the greatest and 
chief disparagement of philosophy is brought upon 
it by the pretenders ¢ to that way of life, those whom 
you had in mind when you affirmed that the accuser 
of philosophy says that the majority of her followers ° 
are rascals and the better sort useless, while I ad- 
mitted ¢ that what you said was true. Is not that sor”’ 
“Yes.” 

V. “ Have we not, then, explained the cause of 
the uselessness of the better sort? ’’ “‘ We have.”’ 
“ Shall we next set forth the inevitableness of the 
degeneracy of the majority, and try to show if we 
can that philosophy is not to be blamed for this 
either?” “ By all means.” “ Let us begin, then, 
what we have to say and hear by recalling the start- 
ing-point of our description of the nature which he 
who is to be ascholar and gentleman ? must have from 
birth. The leader of the choir for him, if you recol- 
lect, was truth. That he was to seek always and 
altogether, on pain of * being an impostor without part 
or lot in true philosophy.” ‘“‘ Yes, that was said.” 
“ Is not this one point quite contrary to the prevailing 
opinion about him?” “ Itisindeed,’’ hesaid. “ Will 
it not be a fair plea in his defence to say that it was 
the nature of the real lover of knowledge to strive 

@ The quality of the xadds xdyafds gave rise to the abstrac- 
tion kadoxd-yaGia used for the moral ideal in the Eudemian 
Ethics. Cf. Isoc. Demon. 6, 13, and 51, Stewart on Lth. 
Nic. 1124 a 4 (p. 339) and 1179 b 10 (p. 460). 

¢ For #=‘‘ or else” cf. Prot, 323 a and c, Phaedr. 237 ¢, 
239 a, 245 v, Gorg. 494 a, Crat. 426 B, ete. 
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ety dpudAGobar 6 ye dvTws Prouabrys, Kat ovK 
B émupévoe ert tots dofaLlopevors eivat moAAots éxa- 
arois, GAN’ tov Kat od« aBAdvorto 088’ azroAnyor 
Tob gpwros, mpl attod 6 éoTw ExdoTov THs 


e 


pucews dxpacbat 25) and wuyns ebanrecbar 


& 


rob TOLOUTOU: mpoonrer 8 é cuyyevet: 23) mAnowdoas 
Kal juuyels T@ OvTL OvTws, yerynoas voov Kal aay - 
eva, yvoin Te Kal adn Bas Con Kal Tpépoito Kal 
ouTUW Ajyou wotvos, mpl 8 ov. ‘Qs oldy Tv, édn, 
peTpsTara.. Ti otv; TOUTw Tl peTeoTOL weBSos 
Ca ayorméy q wav tovvavTiov pctv ; Muoety, £01). 
‘Hyoupevns 67 dAnfeias otK dv mote, ota, 
patuev avrh Xopov KaKay akorovlfoa. dads 
yap; byiés Te Kal Sixaov a @ Kal 
cwohpootvyny emecbat. “Opbds, dy. Kat 57 rdv 
ddMov THs piAocddov dicews yopov Ti det wddAw 
e€ apyns avaykdlovra rarrew; pépvnoar yap 
grou, ore EvveBy tpoohKov TovTols avopeta, meya- 
Aompemeta, edpa ela, prin Kat ood émaAa- 
D Bopevon, 6Tt mas [Lev dvayKacOncerat opodoyety 
ols Aéyopev, édoas be rovs Xdyous, els avrovs 
amoBrebas mept wv 6 Adyos, dain opadv atradv 
TODS Lev AXPHOTOUS, Tous de moMovs Kaxovs 
macav Kakiav, THs SuaBoAfs Thy airiay émicKo- 
@ Similar metaphors for contact, approach and intercourse 
with the truth are frequent in Aristotle and the Neoplatonists. 
For Plato cf. Campbell on Theaet. 1508 and 1864. Cf.also 

se on 489 bv. 

> Cf. Phaedo 658 f., Symp. 211 5-212 a. 


e Lit. “ be nourished.” Cf. Protag. 313 c-p, Soph. 223 x, 
Phaedr. 248 3. 

* A Platonic and Neoplatonic metaphor. Cf. Theaet. 
148 © ff, 151 a, and passim, Symp. 206 n, Hpist. ii. 313 a, 
Epictet. "Diss. i. 92. 17, 
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emulously for true being and that he would not linger 
over the many particulars that are opined to be real, 
but would hold on his way, and the edge of his passion 
would not be blunted nor would his desire fail till he 
came into touch with? the nature of each thing in itself 
by that part of his soul to which it belongs ° to lay hold 
on that kind of reality—the part akin to it, namely— 
and through that approaching it, and consorting with 
reality really, he would beget intelligence and truth, 
attain to knowledge and truly live and grow,¢ and so 
find surcease from his travail@ of soul, but not before?”’ 
“No plea could be fairer.” ‘‘ Well, then, will such a 
man love falsehood, or, quite the contrary, hate it?” 
“ Hate it,” he said. “‘ When truth led the way, no 
choir ¢ of evils, we, I fancy, would say, could ever follow 
inits train.” ‘‘Howcould it?” ‘“‘Butrather a sound 
and just character, which is accompanied by temper- 
ance.”’ “ Right,” he said. ‘‘ What need, then, of re- 
peating from the beginning our proof of the necessary 
order of the choir that attends on the philosophical 
nature ? You surely remember that we found per- 
taining to such a nature courage, grandeur of soul, 
aptness to learn, memory.’ And when you interposed 
the objection that though everybody will be com- 
pelled to admit our statements,’ yet, if we abandoned 
mere words and fixed our eyes on the persons to whom 
the words referred, everyone would say that he actu- 
ally saw some of them to be useless and most of them 
base with all baseness, it was in our search for the 


6 For the figurative use of the word yxopés cf. 560 £, 
580 3, Huthydem. 279 c, Theaet. 173 8. 
’ For the list of virtues cf. supra on 487 a. 
¢ Cf. for the use of the dative Polit. 258 a cvyxwpeis obv 
ois Neyer, Phaedo 100 c 77 rodde aitia cuyxwpets, Horace, Sat. 
ii, 3. 305 ‘“‘stultum me fateor, liceat concedere veris.”’ 
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mobvres emt TOUTE) vov yeyovaper, Tt 700” of moot 

Kakol, Kal ToUTOU 51) EveKa TaAwW dvekndapev THY 

TOV ddnbads dpirocddwv pvow Kat €€ avayKys 
E dipiodueba. "Korw, eb, Tabra. 

VI. Tavrns bn, Hv S eyw, THs dvcews Sel 
Geacacba: tas d8opds, ws dudAAuTas év mrodAdois, 
opixpov S€ Te exdhevyer, ovs 8%) Kal od movypous, 
axpnotous S€ Kadodow- Kat pera TotTo ad Tas 

49] pipovpevas TavTynY Kal els TO EmiTHOEvLA KabLoTA- 
pévas atris, olar ovoa duces puydv eis avd.ov 
Kal wetlov eavT&v adixvovpevar emiTHdeva, 7o0A- 
hayh mAnupedoboa, TavTayyn Kat él mdvras 

d€av olay héyers hiAocodia Tpoorsay. Twas b€, 
eon, TAS duapbopas Aéyers ; "Eyo oot, elmov, dy 
olds TE YEVOOLOL, TELpaTOpLat dueAetvy. tode prev 
ovv, oluat, was Hiv ouocdoynoe, Tora’Tny dvow 
Kal mavTa €xovcav, dca mpoceraéapev viv 47), 
Bet Tehéews péAdor prddcoogos yeveoUar, oduyaxts 
ev avipwrois dvecba Kat Ohiyas: i) ouK ole; 
LPpodpa ye. Totrwy 67 tdv dXdywv oKdme ws 
modrot dAcOpot Kai peydror. Tives 84; “O pev 
TOVT OW Favyacrorarov aKovoat, OTe év ExQOTOV 
av emnveoapev Tis dvaews amdddAvar THY exouoav 
poy Kal dmoond pirocopias: déyw é dv8peiay, 
cwhpoovrvnv, Kat mavra & dujAGopev. “Arozrov, 
Cédyn, daxotoa. "Ere toy, jv 8 eyo, ampods 


@ Le petit nombre des élus. Cf. infra 496 a-s and Phaedo 
69 c-p, Afatt. xx. 16, xxii. 14. 

® For the Greek double use of dios and dvdéios cf. Laws 
943 zx, Aesch. 4g. 1527. Cf. “ How worthily he died who 
died unworthily ’” and Wyatt’s line ‘‘ Disdain me not with- 
out desert.” 
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cause of this ill-repute that we came to the present 
question: Why is it that the majority are bad? 
And, for the sake of this, we took up again the nature 
of the true philosophers and defined what it must 
necessarily be ?”’ ‘“‘ That is so,” he said. 

VI. “ We have, then,” I said, “‘ to contemplate the 
causes of the corruption of this nature in the majority, 
while a small part escapes,* even those whom men 
call not bad but useless; and after that in turn we are 
to observe those who imitate this nature and usurp 
its pursuits and see what types of souls they are that 
thus entering upon a way of life which is too high ® for 
them and exceeds their powers, by the many dis- 
cords and disharmonies of their conduct everywhere 
and among all men bring upon philosophy the repute 
of which you speak.” “ Of what corruptions are you 
speaking r”’ “I will try,” I said, “‘ to explain them 
to you if I can. I think everyone will grant us this 
point, that a nature such as we just now postulated 
for the perfect philosopher is a rare growth among 
men and is foundin only afew. Don’t you think so?”’ 
‘“ Most emphatically.” ‘‘ Observe, then, the number 
and magnitude of the things that operate to destroy 
these few.” “What are they?” “ The most sur- 
prising fact of all is that each of the gifts of nature 
which we praise tends to corrupt the sou] of its pos- 
sessor and divert it from philosophy. I am speaking 
of bravery, sobriety, and the entire list.°”’ “That does 
sound like a paradox,’’ said he. “‘Furthermore,’’ said I, 


¢ Cf. Burton, Anatomy, i. 1 ‘* This St. Austin acknow- 
ledgeth of himself in his humble confessions, promptness of 
wit, memory, eloquence, they were God’s good gifts, but he 
did not use them to his glory.” 

Cf. Meno 88 a-c, and Seneca, Ep. v. 7 “ multa bona 
nostra nobis nocent.”’ 
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tovTois TA Acyoueva ayaba mavrTa POetper Kat azro- 
ond, KaAXos Kal mobros Kab loxds owparos Kat 
Evyyévera eppwmern ev model Kal mdvra Ta ToU- 
Tw olreta exes yap Tov Titov av héyw. “Eyw, 
edn Kal Ho€ws y av axpiBéatepov a Aéyets TrUOoL- 
unv. AaBobd roivuv, jv & éyw, drov adtob dpbds, 

? Ld 4 ~ ‘\ > a ld 
Kat cou evdndov te davetra Kal ovK aroma doe 
Ta Tmpoepnueva rept avTav. Ids ovr, edn; 

D xedevers; Tlavrds, 4 wy 5° eyo, OT EP ULATOS Tmépt 7 
purod, cire eyyelay + ELTE Tov fawn, lOLLED, ort TO 
Ly TUXOV Tpopfs 7s MpoonKer exaoTw pnd cpas 
unde ToTOV, dow dV eppwpevéorepov ts ToaoUTy 
Tevdveny evdel TOV TMpemovTwv: ayaha ydp Trou 
KAKOV EvaVTLWTEPOV 7) TH Hn ayate. lds 8° ov; 
"Eyet 47, ola, Adyov, THY aptorny vow ép 
adrotpiwtépa odcay tpopy KaKLoY dmraAAdirr ety Tis 

v ? 
pavaAns. Eyet. Odxodr, lg & eye, @ "Adei- 

EK parte, kai tas yvyds ovtw ddpev tas eddre- 
oTdTas KaKhs Tratdaywyias Tuyovoas SiadepovTws 
Kakas ylyvecbar; 4 oles Ta peyaddAa adtKiuata 

\ \ ” é > / > ? ? 
Kal THY adkpatov movnpiay éx gdavdAns, add’ odK 
EK veaviKns dicews TpodH Siodopevyns yiyveoUat, 


¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 479 on Charm. 158 a. For 

“goods”? cf. ibid. p. 629 on Laws 697 Bs. The minor or 
earlier dialogues constantly lead up to the point that goods 
are no good “divorced from wisdom, or the art to use them 
rightly, or the political or royal art, or the art that will make 
us happy. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 71. 

> This is for Plato’s purpose a sufficiently clear statement 
of the distinction between contradictory and contrary op- 
position. Plato never drew out an Aristotelian or modern 
logician’s table of the opposition of propositions. But it is 
a misunderstanding of Greek idiom or of his style to say 
that he never got clear on the matter. He always understood 
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“all the so-called goods* corrupt and divert, beauty 
and wealth and strength of body and powerful family 
connexions in the city and all things akin to them— 
you get my general meaning?” “I do,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
I would gladly hear a more precise statement of it.”’ 
“Well,” said I,‘“‘erasp it rightly as a general proposition 
and the matter will be clear and the preceding state- 
ment will not seem to you sostrange.” ‘“‘ Howdo you 
bid me proceed?’ he said. “ We know it to be univer- 
sally true of every seed and growth, whether vegetable 
or animal, that the more vigorous it is the more it 
falls short of its proper perfection when deprived 
of the food, the season, the place that suits it. For 
evil is more opposed to the good than to the not-good.®” 
“Ofcourse.” “Soitis, I take it, natural that the best 
nature should fare worse¢ than the inferior under con- 
ditions of nurture unsuited toit.”? “‘Itis.”’ ‘‘ Then,” 
said I, “° Adeimantus, shall we not similarly affirm that 
the best endowed souls become worse than the others 
under a bad education ? Or do you suppose that great 
crimes and unmixed wickedness spring from a slight 
nature? and not from a vigorous one corrupted by its 
it. Cf. Symp. 202 a-p, and supra on 437 a-s, What Plato 
Said, p. 595 on Soph. 257 38, and ibid. p. 563 on Rep. 
436 B ff. 

¢ “*Corruptio optimi pessima.”” Cf. 495 a-B, Xen. Mem. 
i, 2. 24, iv. 1. 38-4, Dante, Inferno, vi. 106: 

Kd eglia me: Ritorna a tua scienza 
Che vuol, quanto la cosa é pit: perfetta, 
Pit: senta il bene e cosi la doglienza. 

Cf. Livy xxxviii. 17 “ generosius in sua quidquid sede gigni- 
tur: insitum alienae terrae in id quo alitur, natura vertente 
se, degenerat,”’ Pausanias vii. 17. 3. 

4 Cf. 495 8; La Rochefoucauld, Jfaa. 130 “la faiblesse 
est le seul défaut qu’on ne saurait corriger”’ and 467 “la 
faiblesse est plus opposée a la vertu que le vice.”’ 
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dobevn dé dvow peyadAwy ovTe ayabdy ore KaKav 
aittay mote éoeaar; OvK, addAd, HS’ Gs, obTWs. 
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/ / ? a 
oiuat, pabjoews mpoonkovans TUyYn, Els maoav 
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Tpédnrat, els TavTa TavavTia ad, €ayv uy Tis avTH 
Bonfyoas Oedy tUyN. 7 Kal OD HyEel, WomeEp oF 
ToAAot, Svadberpopevovs twas elvar to codioTdv 
véous, diadbeipovras 5€é Twas codioTds (SiwrTiKoUs, 
(yg \ + / b r] 3 ? \ \ “A 
6 Tt Kal dfiov Adyou, add’ odK adbrtovs Tods Tatra 
B Aéyovras peyiorovs pev elvar codiotds, Tawdevew 
d€ teAewWrata Kal amepydlecbar otovs Bovrovrat 
elvar Kal véovs Kal mpecButépovs Kal avdpas Kal 
A , , = > ¢ e 
yuvatkas; Ildre 64; 8 ds. “Orav, elbzor, 
/ 3 , ¢ OD ’ t 
Evycabeléuevor aOpdot ot wodAdot’ «eis éxKAnoias 
7 els Suxaorypia 7 OdaTpa H oTpaTrdmeda WY Twa 
dAov Kowov mARPovs EvrAoyov Edv ToOAAD GopdBao 


1 of rool Hermann: zroAXoi Mss., of secl. Cobet. 


a Cf. infra 497 B, Tim. 42 pv. - 

> This is the Geta wotpa of 493 a and Meno 99 x. Cf. What 
Plato Said, p. 517. 

¢ See What Plato Said, pp. 12 ff. and on Meno 93-94. Plato 
again anticipates many of his modern critics. C/. Grote’s 
defence of the sophists passim, and Mill, Utility of Religion 
(Three Hssays on Religion, pp. 78, 84 ff.). 

@ idwrixovs refers to individual sophists as opposed to the 
great sophist of public opinion. Cf. 492 n, 493 a, 494 a. 

® For cat doy Adyou cf. Euthydem. 279 c, Laches 192 a, 
Laws 908 8, supra 445 c, Thucyd, ii. 54. 5, Aristot. Pol. 
1272 b 32, 1302 a 13, De part. an. 654 a 18, Demosth. v. 16, 
Isoc. vi. 56. 

’ Of. Gorg. 490 3s, Emerson, Self-Reliance: “It is easy 
. . . to brook the rage of the cultivated classes... . 
But... when the unintelligent brute force that lies at the 
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nurture, while a weak nature will never be the cause 
of anything great, either for good or evil?’ ‘‘ No,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘that is the case.’ ‘‘ Then the nature 
which we assumed in the philosopher, if it receives 
the proper teaching, must needs grow and attain to 
consummate excellence, but, ifit be sown? and planted 
and grown in the wrong environment, the outcome 
will be quite the contrary unless some god comes to 
the rescue.’ Or are you too one of the multitude who 
believe that there are young men who are corrupted 
by the sophists,° and that there are sophists in private 
life? who corrupt to any extent worth mentioning,’ 
and that it is not rather the very men who talk in this 
strain who are the chief sophists and educate most 
effectively and mould to their own heart’s desire 
young and old, men and women?” ‘“‘ When? ”’ said 
he. “* Why, when,” I said, “‘ the multitude are seated 
together’ in assemblies or in court-rooms or theatres 
or camps or any other public gathering of a crowd, 


bottom of society is made to growl and mow, it needs the 
habit of magnanimity and religion to treat it godlike asa 
trifle of no concernment,’”’ Carlyle, French Revolution: 
*“Great is the combined voice of men, ... He who can 
resist that has his footing somewhere beyond time.” 

For the public as the great sophist cf. Brimley, Lssays, 
p. 224 (The Angel in the House): “The miserable view of 
life and its purposes which society instils into its youth of 
both sexes, being still, as in Plato’s time, the sophist par 
excellence of which all individual talking and writing sophists 
are but feeble copies.”’ Cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr.4 11. 1. 601 “* Die 
sophistische Ethik ist seiner Ansicht nach die einfache Kon- 
sequenz der Gewohnlichen.’’ This is denied by some recent 
critics. The question is a logomachy. Of course there is 
more than one sophistic ethics. Cf. Mill, Dissertations and 
Discussions, iv. pp. 247 ff., 263 ff., 275. 

For Plato’s attitude toward the sophists see also Polit. 
303 c. Phaedr. 260 c, What Plato Said, pp. 14-15, 158. 
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Ta pev péywor TaV Acyouévwv 7 mpaTTopevwyv, TA 
dé émawd@ow, trepBadAdvrws Exdtepa, Kal ék- 
C Bodvres Kat Kpotodvres, mpos 8 adrois al re 
wérpat Kal 6 Témos é&v @ av Wow ennyyotyres 
dumAdowov OdpvBov mapéywor Tot wdoyou Kal 
emaivov. ev dy TH TovwovTw TOV véov, TO AeydmevoV, 
Tiva ole. Kapdiay loyew; 7 Totay dv atTd mat- 
Oelay dour ureny aviléEewv, iy ov xatahuabetoay 
do Too TOLOUTOU _poyou oe éeratvov oixycecbar 
pepoperny Kara, potv, A av obTos PEpN: Kal 
noEw TE TA AVTG ToUToLs KaAd, Kal aicxpa elvar, 
D Kat _emuTdevoew darep dv odToLl, Kal toeoBat 
ToLovrov; IToAAn, 7 7 oO os, @ Debpares, dvdyen. 

Vu. Kai bay, Hv & éyw, ovmw THY peylorny 
avaykKny elpn Kale. Ilovay; py. “Hv ¢ epyp mpoo- 
TWéact, Adyw py meifovres, oboe ob maevTal 
TE Kal GodioTtal. 4 odK oloba, dru TOV ph TeLf- 
HEvov aTiLials TE Kal xpypace Kal Gavarors 
KoAdCovow; Kai pada, egy, opddpa. Tiva odv 
aAAov copoTHy ole  qmolovs iOvamtuKcovs Adoyous 

E evarria rovrous Tetvovras KPATHOEW 3 Oiwat pev 

ovdeva., 7) y/ 5° os. Ov yap, Hy S eyes, aia Kal 70 

emuxetpety Tog) dvota., ovTe yap yiyverau oUTE 

yéyovev oude ouv itey yevnrat [dAdo 7] aAAotov 

HGos mpos apeTnv mapa THY TovTWY TaLdelaV 
1 dddko # was added by Hermann, unnecessarily. 

* Cf. Eurip. Orest. 901, they shouted ws xadds déyou, 
also athydem. 303 8 of xioves, 276 B and D, Shorey on 
Horace, Odes i. 20.7 ‘‘datus in theatro cum tibi plausus,”’ and 
also the account of the moulding process in Protag. 323-326. 

» What would be his plight, his state of mind; how would 


he feel? Cf. Shorey in Class. Phil. v. (1910) pp. 220-221, 
Iliad xxiv. 367, Theognis 748 xal riva Ouudy éxwv; Symp. 
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and with loud uproar censure some of the things that 
are said and done and approve others, both in excess, 
with full-throated clamour and clapping of hands, 
and thereto the rocks and the region round about 
re-echoing redouble the din of the censure and the 
praise.* In such case how do you think the young 
man’s heart, as the saying is, is moved within him?? 
What private teaching do you think will hold out and 
not rather be swept away by the torrent of censure and 
applause, and borne off on its current, so that he will 
affirm ¢ the same things that they do to be honourable 
and base, and will do as they do, and be even 
such asthey?”’ “That is quite inevitable, Socrates,” 
he said. 

VII. “ And, moreover,” I said, “ we have not yet 
mentioned the chief necessity and compulsion.” 
‘““Whatisit?’’saidhe. ‘That which these ‘educators’ 
and sophists impose by action when their words fail to 
convince. Don’t you know that they chastise the 
recalcitrant with loss of civic rights and fines and 
death?” “They most emphatically do,” he said. 
‘What other sophist, then, or what private teaching 
do you think will prevail in opposition to these?” 
‘None, I fancy,” said he. ‘‘ No,” said I, “the very 
attempt? is the height offolly. For there is not,never 
has been and never will be,’ a divergent type of char- 
acter and virtue created by an education running 


219 pv 8 riva olecbé we Sidvoiav ¢yer; Eurip. Ld. 1173 riv’ 
év Sdpows we Kapdlay few doxeis ; 

¢ Adam translates as if it were cal djoe. Cf. my ‘‘ Platon- 
ism and the History of Science,” Amer. Philos. Soc. Proc. 
Ixvi. p. 174 n. See Stallbaum ad loc. 

@ Cf, Protag. 317 a-z, Soph. 239 c, Laws 818 v. 

e Cf. Od. xvi. 437. See Friedlander, Platon, ii. 386 n. 
who says d\doloy yiyvec@ar can only = dddootc Pa, “ be made 
different.” 
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‘4 > 4 > ¢ ~ “ , 
memaioevpLevov, avOpaymrevov, W EeTatpe: Geiov perro. 
~ ; oy 
KaTa THY Tapoyiay e€atp@uev Aoyov: «bd yap 
ypi) eidévat, 6 TL TEP av OWOF TE Kai yévyTas ofov 
493 Set €v roradTyn Katacrdce. mrodrer@v, Beod poipav 
~ ~ > A 
aito odcat Aéywv od Kakds epeis. OVS’ pol 
A ” “a "h , > 5° 3 , 
dAAws, épyn, Soxel. Tl TOWUY Got, HY eye, 
\ aA 
mpos TovTos Kal Tobe So€dtw. ‘To moiov; “Exa- 
“ “~ \ ” 
otos T&v pobapvovvTwy iSiwrdv, ots 57 obToL 
godioras KaAdoto. Kal avtiréxvovs nyobvTar, py 
a ~ ~ / 
dada madevew 7} Tabta Ta THY TOAADY Soypara, 
~ \ / 
& S0€alovow drav abpoww8dor, Kai codiay tavrny 
Kadeiv' oldvrep av et Opéuparos peyddov kal 
~ > \ 
iayupot tpehopevov tas opyds Tis Kal émPuptas 
A \ \ 
B xarepwaviaver, omy TE mpooedbetv xp Kal bmn 
LA 3 ~ 
dipac8a. atrod, Kat omdre yadenwratov 7 mpa0- 
A 
TaTov Kal é€k Tivwy yiyverar, Kat dwvas dy é¢’ 
@ e / ” / \ ¢ > 
ols éxdoras ciwbe bbéyyecbar, Kat olas ad addAov 
~ / 
dbeyyouevov hpepodrat Te Kal ayplatver, KaTa- 
pabay dé ratra mdavra Evvovoia te Kat xpdvou 
~ , 
tpiBh oodiay re Kadéoevev Kat ws TéxVNV OvoTNCG- 





@ Cf. 529 c for the idiom, and Laws 696 a od yap pi ore 
yévntar wats Kal dvip Kal yépwy ex ravTns THs TpoPys dade pw 
pos apeTyy. 

» Of. Symp. 176 c (of Socrates), Phaedr. 242 3, Theaet. 
162 v-£. 

¢ Cf. supra on 492 a, Apol. 33.c, Phaedo 58 ©, Protag. 
398 x, Meno 99 zn, Phaedr. 244 c, Laws 642 c, 875 c, Jon 534 .¢. 

¢ Cf. Arnold, Preface to Hssays in Criticism; Phaedo 
60 p, Laws 817 8, On Virtue 376 v. 

¢ Of. Hpist. v. 321 p dorw yap 84 Tis dur roy mwodtreer 
éxdorys xabdrepel Twa Ssur, “ each form of government has 
a, sort of voice, as if it were a kind of animal” (tr. L.A. Post). 
Hackforth says this is a clumsy imitation of the Republic 
which proves the letter spurious. Cf. Thomas Browne, 
Religio Medici, ii. 1 “If there be any among those common 
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counter to theirs*’—humanly speaking, I mean, my 
friend; for the divine, as the proverb says, allrules fail.® 
And you may be sure that, if anything is saved and 
turns out well in the present condition of society and 
government, in saying that the providence of God ¢ 
preservesit you willnot be speakingill.”’ ‘‘ Neither do 
I think otherwise,” he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, ‘‘ think 
this also in addition.”” “‘ What?’ ‘“ Each of these 
private teachers who work for pay, whom the politicians 
call sophists and regard as their rivals,? inculcates 
nothing else than these opinions of the multitude 
which they opine when they are assembled and calls 
this knowledge wisdom. Itis asifaman were acquir- 
ing the knowledge of the humours and desires of a 
great strong beast ¢ which he had in his keeping, how 
it is to be approached and touched, and when and by 
what things it is made most savage or gentle, yes, 
and the several sounds it is wont to utter on the 
occasion of each, and again what sounds uttered by an- 
other make it tame or fierce, and after mastering this 
knowledge by living with the creature and by lapse 
of time should call it wisdom, and should construct 


objects of hatred I do contemn and laugh at, it is that great 
enemy of reason, virtue, and religion, the multitude .. . one 
great beast and a monstrosity more prodigious than Hydra,” 
Horace, Hist. i. 1. 76“ belua multorum es capitum.”’ Also 
Hamilton’s ‘“‘Sir, your people is a great beast,’ Sidney, 
Arcadia, bk. ii. “‘ Many-headed multitude,’’ Wallas, Human 
Nature in Politics, p. 172“. . . like Plato’s sophist is learn- 
ing what the public is and is beginning to understand ‘the 
passions and desires’ of that ‘huge and powerful brute,’ ”’ 
Shakes. Coriolanus iv. i. 2 “The beast with many heads 
Butts me away,” ibéd. m. iii. 18 “‘ The many-headed multi- 
tude.”’ For the idea cf. also Gorg. 501 n-c ff., Phaedr. 260 c 
ddkas 5€ wAHPous pepedeTnKws, ““ having studied the opinions 
of the multitude,” Isoc. ii. 49-50. 
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9A , id \ 39ON A 
pevos em didacKkadvay TpéolTo, undev €idMs TH 
dAnOeia tovTwv Tav SoyuaTtwr Te Kal emibuudyr, 
id \ “\ > ‘ at 3 ‘ “\ A “\ / 

6 Tt Kadov 7} aicypov 7 ayalov 7 KaKov 7 diKaLov 
7 dducov, dvoualor dé mavTa Tatra éml tals rob 
a 7 4 es \ , > a“ > A 
peyarou Caov dd€ats, ofs pev yatpot exetvo ayala 
~ a \ oo» , oo» \ , ” 
Kaddv, ols d€ ayfouTto Kaka, aAAov be undéva exou 
Adyov mept attav, adda TavayKata Sixata Karol 
\ 4 A \ nm 3 , \ 3 ~ / 
Kal KaAd, THY d€ TOO avayKaiov Kat ayafod dvov, 
doov diaddper TH SveTt, pte EwpaKws ely pre 
>” 4 A a \ nN \ \ 
aw Suvards delat. rovodros 57 av mpos Atds 
ovK aToTros av oot Soke efvat TradevTHs; "“Eyory’, 
” > 3S / ~ / € A ~ 
eon. “H odvv tt tovtov Soke? dtadépew o THY TOV 
ToMAdv Kat mavrodara@v Evvidvrwy dpynv Kal 
noovas KaTavevonKeva codiav yyovpevos, eit’ ev 
voapikh elT ev wovoikh elite 67 ev ToduTiKH; OTe 
pev yap, eav Tis TovUTOLs OmlAH emiderkvipevos 7 
” v f “\ / 
woinow 4 Twa aAAnv Snutovpyiay 7 mdodew dta- 
Koviay, Kuptous adTo mov Tovs mrod\ods mrépo 
TOV avaryKatonr, n Atopndeva Acyomern avaiyien 
movety adt@ Tatra & av odrou emawdow: ws be 
\ 
KOL dyad, Kat Kadd Tatra tH dAnOela, dx 


@ Of. Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 353, n. 1, ibid. xxiii. (1928) 
p. 361 (Tim. 75 pv), What Plato Said, Dp. 616 on Tim. 47 E, 
Aristot. Hth. 1120 b 1 ody ws Kaddv GAN ws advayKatoy, Emer- 
son, Circles, ‘* Accept the actual for the necessary,’’ Eurip. 
L.A. 124 xar&s dvayxalws re. Mill iv. 999 and Grote iv. 221 
miss the meaning. Cf. supra Bk. I. on 347 c, Newman, 
Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 113-114, Iamblichus, Protrept. Teubner 
148 K. dryvootvros . . « boy OréoryKer & dpxFs 7h dyadd Kal Td 
dvaryxata, “not knowing how divergent have always been the 
good and the necessary.’ 
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thereof a system and art and turn to the teaching of 
it, knowing nothing in reality about which of these 
opinions and desires is honourable or base, good or evil, 
just or unjust, but should apply all these terms to the 
judgements of the great beast, calling the things that 
pleased it good, and the things that vexed it bad, 
having no other account to render of them, but should 
call what is necessary just and honourable,* never 
having observed how great is the real difference 
between the necessary and the good, and being in- 
capable of explaining it to another. Do you not 
think, by heaven, that such a one would be a strange 
educator?’ “I do,” he said. “‘ Do you suppose 
that there is any difference between such a one and 
the man who thinks that it is wisdom to have learned 
to know the moods and the pleasures of the motley 
multitude in their assembly, whether about painting 
or music or, for that matter, politics? For if a man 
associates with these and offers and exhibits to them 
his poetry ® or any other product of his craft or any 
political service,° and grants the mob authority over 
himself more than is unavoidable,’ the proverbial 
necessity of Diomede? will compel him to give the 
public what it likes, but that what it likes is really 
good and honourable, have you ever heard an 


» Cf. Laws 659 B, 701 a, Gorg. 502 zB. 

¢ Cf. 371 c, Gorg. 517 8, 518 3. 

@ Plato likes to qualify sweeping statements and allow 
something to necessity and the weakness of human nature. 
Cf. Phaedo 64 ka’ Scov wh roddh avdykn, infra 558 D-z, 
500 p, 383 c. 

¢ The scholiast derives this expression from Diomedes’ 
binding Odysseus and driving him back to camp after the 
latter had attempted to kill him, The schol. on Aristoph. 
Eccl. 1029 gives a more ingenious explanation. See Frazer, 
Pausanias, ii. p. 264. 
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mwmoTé Tov nKovoas av’Tav Adyov SiddvTes ob 
ExatayéAacrov; Oivar dé ye, 4 8 Gs, 088° 
AKOVTOLAL. 

VIII. Taira TOLWUY TAVTO evvonoas exelvo 
dvayyoOnre avro TO Kahov, a.AAd, pen TA TOAAG 
KaAd, 7 7 avTo TL EKaOTOV Kal a Ta, TONG, exaora, 
él” Oras mAHGos ave€erae i) HY IoET aL elvan; 
“Hewora y’, €dn. Dirdcogov pev apa, Hv & eye, 

494 mAnGos éSdvarov civat. "Advvartov. Kat TOUS 
pirocogpobyras d,pa, avdyKn heyeoOau oar obra. 
"Avayrn. Kat tao TOUTWY 37) TOV iSwwrdv, door 
mpocotrobyres dyAw apéokew abr® eribyodow. 
Ajjrov. “Ex 87) TOUT Tiva opds owrnpiay 
booty lee WaT év TO emurdevpare puet- 
vacav mpos tédos eAbetv ; evvoet So ék raév ef 

B mpoobev. cpohoynrar yap 1 ‘tv evpdbeva Kau 
pynn Kal avdpeia Kal weyadompéreta TaUTNS elvan 
Ths pucews. Nai. Odxodv edlds ev maioly 6 
Towovros mpa&tos e€aoTar ev dmaow, aAAws TE Kal 
Eav TO O@pa gun mpoodepys TH bvyH; Ti & od 
perder; edn. Bovdajcovrat 57, ota, adr@ yph- 


* xarayédacrov is a strong word. ‘‘ Make the very jack- 
asses ee would give the tone. Cf. Carlyle, Past and 
Present, “Impartial persons have to say with a sigh 
that . ay have aoe no argument advanced for it but 
such as might make the angels and almost the very jack- 
asses Weep. 

Cf. also Isoc. Panegyr. 14, Phil. 84, 101, Antid. 247, 
Peace 36, and xarayédaoros in Plato passim, ¢g. Symp. 189 s. 

oA commonplace of Plato and all intellectual idealists. 
Cf. 508 8, Polét. 299 », 297 8, 300 . 

Novotny, Plato’s Epistles, p. 87, uses this to support his 
view that Plato had a secret doctrine. Adam quotes Gorg. 
AT4 A rots 6€ qoddois otdé diadtéyouat, which is not quite 
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attempted proof of this that isnot simply ridiculous®?”’ 
“No,” he said, “‘ and I fancy I never shall hear it 
either.” 

VIII. “ Bearing all this in mind, recall our former 
question. Can the multitude possibly tolerate or 
believe in the reality of the beautiful in itself as 
opposed to the multiplicity of beautiful things, or 
can they believe in anything conceived in its essence 
as opposed to the many particulars?’ ‘‘ Not in the 
least,” he said. “* Philosophy, then, the love of 
wisdom, is impossible for the multitude.®”’ “‘Im- 
possible.” “It is inevitable,° then, that those who 
philosophize should be censured by them.” “ In- 
evitable.” “ And so likewise by those laymen who, 
associating with the mob, desire to curry favour @ with 
it.’ “Obviously.” “From this point of view do 
you see any salvation that will suffer the born philo- 
sopher to abide in the pursuit and persevere to the 
end? Consider it in the light of what we said before. 
We agreed® that quickness in learning, memory, 
courage and magnificence were the traits of this 
nature.” “Yes.” ‘Then even as a boy’ among boys 
such a one will take the lead in all things, especially 
if the nature of his body matches the soul.”’ “How 
could he fail to do so?”’ he said. ‘‘ His kinsmen and 


relevant. Cf. Renan, Hiudes d’histoire relig. p. 403 “‘ La 
philosophie sera toujours le fait d’une imperceptible 
minorité,’’ etc. 

¢ It is psychologically necessary. Cf. supra, Vol. I. on 
473". Cf. 527 a, Laws 655 ©, 658 5, 681c, 687 c, Phaedr. 
239 c, 271 B, Crito 49 n. 

@ Cf. Gorg. 481 ©, 510 v, 513 8B. 

6 In 487 a, 

f Of. 386 a. In what follows Plato is probably thinking of 
Alcibiades. Ale. J. 103 a ff. imitates the passage. Cf. Xen. 
Mem. i. 2. 24. 
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> \ \ ~ 
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/ A 
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\ ? , >? / > / \ 
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@ For vroxelcovrat cf. Gorg. 510 c, infra 576 a brorrecéytes, 
Eurip. Orest. 670 trorpéxew, Theaet. 173 a treddeiv. 

> 4.e. endeavouring to secure the advantage of it for them- 
selves by winning his favour when he is still young and 
impressionable. 

¢ Cf. Ale. I. 104 p-c ff, 

@ Cf. Ale. I. 105 B-c. 

* upndor éfapety, etc., seems to be a latent poetic quotation. 
4d. 
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fellow-citizens, then, will desire, I presume, to make 
use of him when he is older for their own affairs.” 
“Of course.” “Then they will fawn upon? him 
with petitions and honours, anticipating ® and flatter- 
ing the power that will be his.” ‘“‘ That certainly 
is the usual way.” ‘‘ How, then, do you think such 
a youth will behave in such conditions, especially if 
it happen that he belongs to a great city and is rich 
and well-born therein, and thereto handsome and 
tall? Will his soul not be filled with unbounded 
ambitious hopes,° and will he not think himself cap- 
able of managing the affairs of both Greeks and 
barbarians,? and thereupon exalt himself, haughty 
of mien and stuffed with empty pride and void 
of sense*?”’ “He surely will,” he said. “ And if 
to a man in this state of mind’ someone gently 2 
comes and tells him what is the truth, that he has 
no sense and sorely needs it, and that the only way 
to get it is to work like aslave’ to win it, do you think 
it will be easy for him to lend an ear? to the quiet 
voice in the midst of and in spite of these evil sur- 
roundings/?”’ “Far from it,’ said he. “ And even 
supposing,” said I, “ that owing to a fortunate dis- 
position and his affinity for the words of admonition 
one such youth apprehends something and is moved 
and drawn towards philosophy, what do we suppose 
will be the conduct of those who think that they are 


* Or perhaps “subject to these influences.’’ Adam says 
it is while he is sinking into this condition. 

9 Cf. supra Vol. I. on 476 &. Cf. 5383p, Protag. 333 z, 
Phaedo 83 a, Crat. 413 a, Theaet. 154 5. 

+ Of. Phaedo 66 v, Symp. 184 c, Huthydem. 282 z. 

t Cf. Epin. 990 a, L'pist. vil. 330 a-s. 

i Cf. Ale. I. 135 5. 
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TAVU. 

IX. ‘Opds odv, fv & éyd, dre od Kakds é€dé- 

¢€ wv 4 3 4 \ Font 7 - 

YoLEV WS apa Kal avTa Ta THS diAocddov dvcews 

pépyn, OTaV ev Kak Tpody yévyTa, aiTia Tpdzrov 

Twa TOO éxmecety ex TOO émiTndevpmatos, Kal Ta 

Aeyopeva ayald, mAobroi Te Kal aca 4 TovavTy 

3 “~ 1 

mapackevn; Od yap, add’ dpds, edn, éeAéyOn. 

e la S > / cA / \ 

Otros 57, «lmov, & Oavydove, oAcBpds TE Kat 

B dvadGopa tooavTn TE Kat TotavTn THs BedTioTys 

4 

dvoews els TO aptotov emiTHSevpa, oAliyns Kal 

dAAws yuyvouerns, ws Quets hapev. Kat é€k Tov- 

Twv d7 TOV avdp@v Kat ov TA péyloTa KaKa Epya- 

? 

Copevor Tas TdAEts yiyvovTas Kal Tovs idiWTas, Kat 
ot Tayala, ot av rav’Tn TUYwoL pvevTEs: oULKpPA 
y / 3 4 f 3 ? ] 4 ¢ 5 / 
d€ gvots obdev peya OVdEerroTE OVdEVA OvTE (dLwTNY 

“A > € eo 
ovte woAw dpa. “AAnOgorara, 4 8 bs. Odror 
e 
C pev 07) oUTwWs EexTintovTes, ols wadtoTa TpoonhKet, 
+ 4 ? “~ ? / 5 f 
Epnpov Kat ateAq dtAocodiay AcimovTes attol TE 
f 3 4 9Q> 3 ~ ~ 4 \ 
Biov od mpoorjKovra o88’ ddnOA C@or, thy dé 





® For rap épyov cf. Sophocles, Hl. 615. 
3] 


Cf. 517 a. 
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losing his service and fellowship ? Is there any word 
or deed that they will stick at? to keep him from being 
persuaded and to incapacitate anyone who attempts 
it,? both by private intrigue and public prosecution 
in the court?” ‘“‘ That is inevitable,” he said. 
‘Ts there any possibility of such a one continuing to 
philosophize?”’ “‘ None at all,” he said. 

IX. “Do you see, then,” said I, “‘ that we were not 
wrong insaying thatthe very qualitiesthat make up the 
philosophical nature do, in fact, become, when the en- 
vironment and nurture are bad, in some sort the cause 
of its backsliding,° and so do the so-called goods—# 
riches and all such instrumentalities¢?’’ ‘No,’ 
he replied, “it was rightly said.” ‘“‘ Such, my good 
friend, and so great as regards the noblest pursuit, is 
the destruction and corruption‘ of the most excellent 
nature, which is rare enough in any case,’ as we affirm. 
And it is from men of this type that those spring who 
do the greatest harm to communities and individuals, 
and the greatest good when the stream chances to 
be turned into that channel,” but a small nature’ never 
does anything great to a man or a city.” “ Most 
true,’ said he. “ Those, then, to whom she properly 
belongs, thus falling away and leaving philosophy 
forlorn and unwedded, themselves live an unreal and 
alien life, while other unworthy wooers’ rush in and 


¢ For éxecety cf. 496 c. 

@ Cf. supra on 491 c, p. 32, note a. 

e Cf. Lysis 220 a: Arnold’s ‘‘machinery,’’ Aristotle’s 
Xopnyia. 

i Cf. 491 B-E, Laws 951 B ddia@Oapros, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 24, 

9 For cai dddws cf. IL, ix. 699. 

h Of, on 485 D &orep pedua. 

* Cf. on 491 B, p. 33, note d. 

i Cf. on 489 pv, and Theaet. 173 c. 
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womep opdavyy Evyyev@v addot emeroeAPdvtes 
dvagior yoyvvay Te Kat oveidy mepiAav, ofa Kal 
\ \ > ? \ > , e e , 
ad dns dverdilew Tovs overdilovras, ws ot Evvdvtes 
> n~  ¢ \ ’ , ¢ at \ sie ee 
att of wev oddevds, ot b€ TOAAOL TOAADY KaKdv 
Aa / > \ \ > . / ? 
agvoi eiow. Kat yap ovv, edn, Ta ye deyoueva 
“A > ? 
Tatra. Hixétws ye, Hv &° éyd, Aeyoueva. Kaé- 
op@vtes yap GAdot avOpwriokor Kevny THY yYwpay 
TavTyy yuyvouernv, Kad@v dé dvoudtwrv Kal mpo- 
OXNUATwWY pEoTHV, WoTEP Ol EK THY Eipyudv eis 
Ta lepa amodsdpdoKovTes aopevow Kal ovToL éK 
TOV Texvav exmndadow eis THY dhidccodiav, ot dv 
Kopwseratoe ovTes TUyydvwot TEpl TO adTOV Tex- 
G \ 
viov. opws yap 89 mds ye tas aAdas téyvas 
Kaimep ottw mpattovons diAocodias To d&iwpa 
peyadompetéatepov Aeizrerars od 87 édiéwevor 
NA ee) r a \ \ / e 4 Oe ~ “ 
moAAol aredcis ev Tas dvoets, bo Se THY Texvav 
TE Kal SnuLoupylOv, woTep TA GHpaTa AchAwWByvTaL, 
ouTw Kal Tas duydas EvyKexAaopéevoe TE Kal azro- 
TeOpvppevor bia, Tas Bavavotas TUyydvovow. 7 ovK 
3 / \ / “a s iy 3 
avaykn; Kat pada, edn. Aoxets ody ri, Av 5 


* Of, Taine, & Sainte-Beuve, Aug. 14, 1865: “‘ Comme 
Claude Bernard, il dépasse sa spécialité et c’est chez des 
spécialistes comme ceux-la que la malheureuse philosophie 
livrée aux mains gantées et parfumées d’eau bénite va 
trouver des maris capables de lui faire encore des enfants.”’ 
Cf. Epictet. iii. 91.21. The passage is imitated by Lucian 
3. 2. 287, 294, 298. 

For the shame that has befallen philosophy cf. Huthydem. 
304 ff., Hpist. vii. 328 «, Isoc. Busiris 48, Plutarch 1091 8, 
Boethius, Cons. i. 3. There is no probability that this is 
aimed at Isocrates, who certainly had not deserted the 
mechanical arts for what he called philosophy. Rohde, 
Kleine Schriften, i. 319, thinks Antisthenes is meant. But 
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defile her as an orphan bereft of her kin,* and attach 
to her such reproaches as you say her revilers taunt 
her with, declaring that some of her consorts are of 
no account and the many accountable for many 
evils.”’ ‘‘ Why, yes,” he replied, “that is what they 
do say.” “And plausibly,” said I; “for other 
mannikins, observing that the place is unoccupied 
and full of fine terms and pretensions, just as men 
escape from prison to take sanctuary in temples, so 
these gentlemen joyously bound away from the 
mechanical arts ® to philosophy, those that are most 
cunning in their little eraft.© For in comparison with 
the other arts the prestige of philosophy even in her 
present low estate retains a superior dignity ; and this 
is the ambition and aspiration of that multitude of 

retenders unfit by nature, whose souls are bowed 
and mutilated ¢ by their vulgar occupations * even as 
their bodies are marred by their arts and crafts. Is 
not that inevitable?’’ ‘“ Quite so,” he said. “Is 


Plato as usual is generalizing. See What Plato Said, p. 593 
on Soph. 249 c. 

» Cf. the different use of the idea in Protag. 318 zr. 

¢ rexvloy is a contemptuous diminutive, such as are common 
in Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Cf. also dv@pwmricKor 
in c, and Wuxapiov in 519 a. 

@ Of. infra 611 c-p, Theaet. 173 a-B. 

e For the idea that trade is ungentlemanly and incompat- 
ible with philosophy ¢f. infra 522 2 and 590c, Laws 919 c ff., 
and What Plato Said, p. 663 on Rivals 137 3. Cf. Richard 
of Bury, Philobiblon, Prologue, ‘‘ Fitted for the liberal arts, 
and equally disposed to the contemplation of Scripture, but 
destitute of the needful aid, they revert, as it were, by a 
sort of apostasy, to mechanical arts.” Cf. also Xen. Vem. 
iv. 2.3, and Ecclesiasticus xxxviii, 25 f. ‘“‘ How can he get 
wisdom that holdeth the plough and glorieth in the goad 
... and whose talk is of bullocks? ... so every carpenter 
and workmaster ... the smith... the potter...” 
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ey, Siadepe attovs deity dpyvptov KTNOOLEvOv 
yarkéws hadaxpod Kat GpLkpod, vewortl bev eK 
deoua@v AcAvpevou, ev Badavete dé Aedovpevon, 
veoupyov tudtuov €xovTos, ws vupdiov Tapeckeua- 
GLevov, dua meviay Kal epnytav Tov Seomdtov 
496 tThv Ovyarépa péMovros yapety ; Od mavv, eon, 
duadéper. [lot arra ovv €iKOS yevvey TOUS TOLOU- 
tous; od vdéa Kat datda; IloAA) avayrn. Ti 
dai; Tovs avakiovs tadevoews, STav avTH wAnoid- 
Covres duwA@oe py Kar’ agiav, mot drra ddpev 
yevvay dwavonuaTtd te Kal Sdéas; dp ovy ws 
adn bas TpOOnKOVTA aKOUGAL copiopnara, kat ov- 
dev yrnovov ovde gPpovycews aAnOuvijs' Exopevov; 
avreAds prev odv, edn. 
X. [dvopuxpov by TL, HV Oo eyo, @ ‘Adeiuavre, 
B Acimrerat Tov Kar aktav outdovyrav prrooogia, 7 
mou bmo puyhs KaralnpGev Yevvatov Kal €v TE poy 
péevov 7Oos, amopia Tdv diadbepovtvrwyv Kara 
dvow pelvav én adti, y év omixpa add drav 
peyddn wuyn v7} Kat ariudoaca Ta THS wdAEws 
direpion’ Bpaxo d€ ov TL kad Oia’ ddAns TEXYNS 
ucaias aTiaoay evgues em ara av €Afo. ety 
&° av Kal 6 To Huetépou éTaipov Wedyous yadwwos 
1 dévov secl, Ast: déiov adndirfs AM, Givov ws ddnfiris D, 
adnOuvFs ws doy F: d&lws conj. Campbell. 


* For a similar short vivid description ef. Hrastae 134 x, 
Euthyphro 2 8. Such are common in Plautus, e.g. Mer- 
cator 639. 

> It is probably fanciful to see in this an allusion to the 
half-Thracian Antisthenes. C/. also Theaet. 150 c, and Symp. 
912 a. 

¢ Of, Huthydem. 306 v. 

¢ Cf. Phaedrus 250 a ddtyau 64 Aelrovra, and supra 494 4 
and on 490 £, 
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not the picture which they present,’ I said, “‘ pre- 
cisely that of a little bald-headed tinker * who has 
made money and just been freed from bonds and 
had a bath and is wearing a new garment and has got 
himself up like a bridegroom and is about to marry 
his master’s daughter who has fallen into poverty and 
abandonment?’”’ “‘ There is no difference at all,’ he 
said. ‘‘ Of what sort will probably be the offspring of 
such parents? Willthey not be bastard ° and base?” 
“Inevitably.” “And so when men unfit for cul- 
ture approach philosophy and consort with her un- 
worthily, what sort of ideas and opinions shall we 
say they beget? Will they not produce what may 
in very deed be fairly called sophisms, and nothing 
that is genuine or that partakes of true intelligence °?”’ 
‘“* Quite so,” he said. 

X. “There is a very small remnant,’ then, Adei- 
mantus,’’ I said, ‘“‘ of those who consort worthily with 
philosophy, some well-born and well-bred nature, it 
may be, held in check? by exile,’ and so in the absence 
of corrupters remaining true to philosophy, as its 
quality bids, or it may happen that a great soul born 
in a little town scorns’ and disregards its parochial 
affairs ; and a small group perhaps might by natural 
affinity be drawn to it from other arts which they 
justly disdain; and the bridle of our companion 
Theages” also might operate as arestraint. For inthe 


é Perhaps ‘‘overtaken.”” Cf. Goodwin on Dem. De cov. 
§ 107. 

* It is possible but unnecessary to conjecture that Plato 
may be thinking of Anaxagoras or Xenophon or himself 
or Dion. 9 Of. Theaet. 173 3, infra 540 pv. 

» This bridle has become proverbial. Cf. Plut. De san. 
tuenda 126 8, Aelian, Var, Hist. iv. 15. For Theages ef. 
also dApol. 33 « and the spurious dialogue bearing his name. 
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ofos Karacyelv: Kal yap Meaye: 7a pev GAAa Tavra 
C mapeoxevacras mpos TO Exmreceiv Pirocodias, 7) bé 
Tov awpatos voooTpodia ameipyovoa avrov rév 
modTiK@y KaTéyet. TO Sd Yuéerepov ovK a£tov 
Adyew, TO Saydviov onpelov: 7 yap tov Tw GAAw 
i) ovdevi TOV Eumpoober yéyove. Kal ToUTwY dy 
Tt&v dAdliywv of yevdmevor Kal yevodpevoe ws Ov 
Kal LAKAPLOV TO KTHA, Kal TOV TOAADY ad (kavads 
iddvres THY paviav, Kal OTL OVdEls OvdEV Vytés ws 
émros elmety wept TA TOV TrOAcwWY TpdTTEL, OVS EoTL 
D Evppayos, pel” drov ris iwy ént THY TOV Bixaiwy 
BorPevav awloir’ av, aAX worrep eis Onpia dv- 
Gpwiros éumecwy, ovTre Evvadixety ebéAwy ove 
ikavos av els m&ow ayplots avrévew, mpi Te THY 


¢ The enormous fanciful literature on the daimonion does 
not concern the interpretation of Plato, who consistently 
treats it as a kind of spiritual tact checking Socrates from 
any act opposed to his true moral and intellectual interests. 
Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 456-457, on Euthyphro 3 8, Jowett 
and Campbell, p. 285. 

® For rovrwy ... yevouevoref. Aristoph. Clouds 107 rovrwy 
yevoU joe. 

¢ The irremediable degeneracy of existing governments is 
the starting-point of Plato’s political and social specula- 
tions. Cf. infra 497 3B, Laws 832 cf., Hpist. vii. 326 a; 
Byron, apud Arnold, Essays in Crit. ii. p. 195 “I have 
simplified my politics into an utter detestation of all existing 
governments.” 

This passage, Apol. 31 = ff. and Gorg. 521-522 may be con- 
sidered Plato’s apology for not engaging in politics. Cf. 
J. V. Novak, Platon u. d. Rhetorik, p. 495 (Schleiermacher, 
Hinl. z. Gorg. pp. 15 £.), Wilamowitz, Platon, i. 441-442 
‘Wer kann hier die Klage tiber das eigene Los tiberhéren ?”’ 

There is no probability that, as an eminent scholar has 
maintained, the Republic itself was intended as a programme 
of practical politics for Athens, and that its failure to win 
popular opinion is the chief cause of the disappointed tone 
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case of Theages all other conditions were at hand 
for his backsliding from philosophy, but his sickly 
habit of body keeping him out of politics holds him 
back. My own case, the divine sign,* is hardly 
worth mentioning—for I suppose it has happened to 
few or none before me. And those who have been 
of this little company ° and have tasted the sweetness 
and blessedness of this possession and who have also 
come to understand the madness of the multitude 
sufficiently and have seen that there is nothing, if I 
may say so, sound or right in any present politics,° and 
that there is no ally with whose aid the champion 
of justice? could escape destruction, but that he 
would be as aman who has fallen among wild beasts,¢ 
unwilling to share their misdeeds’ and unable to hold 
out singly against the savagery of all, and that he 
would thus, before he could in any way benefit his 
of Plato’s later writings. Cf. Erwin Wolff in Jaeger’s Neue 
Phil. Untersuchungen, Heft 6, Platos Apologie, pp. 31-33, 
who argues that abstinence from politics is proclaimed in the 
Apology before the Gorgias and that the same doctrine in 
the seventh Epistle absolutely proves that the Apology is 
Plato’s own. 

Cf. also Theaet. 173 c ff., Hipp. Maj. 281 c, Buthydem. 
306 8, Xen. Alem. i. 6. 15. . 

4 Of. supra 368 gw, pol. 32 5 e . . . €BonPovy Tois dixaiors 
and 32 a paxotmevoy Urep Tot dixalov. 

¢ Cf. Pindar, Ol. i. 64. For the antithetic juxtaposition 
cf. also els wacw below; see too 5208, 374.4, AMenex. 241 B, 
Phaedr. 243 c, Laws 906 p, etc. 

More in the Utopia (Morley, Jdeal Commonwealths, p. 84) 
paraphrases loosely from memory what he calls “ no ill simile 
by which Plato set forth the unreasonableness of a philo- 
sopher’s meddling with government.” 

* Cf. Democrates fr. 38, Diels ii.8 p. 73 xaddv péev ror 
dbixéovra kwrveww* ef dé wh, wh Evvadcxeiy, “* it is well to prevent 
anyone from doing wrong, or else not to join in wrong- 


doing.” 
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~ , 
modw 1 pidovs Grijca mpoarroAdpevos avwdehis 
att@ Te Kat Tots aAdows av yévorro—rtatra mdvra 
Aoytop@ AaBav novxiav éxwv Kat Ta adtobd mpdr- 
Twy, olov év yeydve KoviopTod Kat Cddns trod 
mvevatos pepowéevov bo TEeLxiov amooTas, 6pav 
rovs dAdous KaTamiumAamevous avopias ayama, el 
my adtos Kabupos adiktas Te Kal avociwy epywy 
y, 3 , , , \ \ 3 \ 
Tov te evOade Biov Bidcerar Kat THY amadAayny 
atrod peta KaAfs eAmidos thes TE Kal Edperis 
amadrdéerar. “Adda Tor, 7 5° bs, od Ta eAdYLOTA 
aX / ? / by) f > 
dv Siampa€dpevos amadddtroiro. Ovdd ye, elzov, 
TO peylora, 1) TUXWY ToAtTElas TpooynKovons: ev 
yap mpoonKkovon avtés te paGAdAov adbfjoeTat Kal 
eT THY (Olwy TA KOWA OWOEL. 
XI. To peév ody ris diAocodias, av évexa Sua- 
\ ” \ ov b) } > \ \ a 
Bodh etAnde Kat ote od dexaiws, €uot pev Soxel 
; > -~ > \ ¥ > +” } ? 
weTpins eipyjotar, et pry et aAdo dé€yers Te od. 
> \ 
"AMN’ oddev, 7 8 Os, Ere A€yw mept TovTou: GAAG 
~ ; ~ ~ 
THY mpoonKoveay adTH Tia TOV viv A€yeis TroAL~ 


~ bENE e ~ - > \ ~ \ 
Bredv; Ovd’ Avtwodv, eimov, aAAd Totro Kat 


@ Maximus of Tyre 21. 20 comments, ‘‘Show me a safe 
wall.” See Stallbaum ad loc. for references to this passage 
in later antiquity. Cf. Heracleit. fr. 44, Diels? i. 67, J. 
Stenzel, Platon der Hrzieher, p. 114, Bryce, Studies in 
History and Jurisprudence, p. 33, Renan, Souvenirs, xviii., 
P. E. More, Shelburne Essays, iii. pp. 280-281. Cf. also 
FE pist. vii. 331 pv, Eurip. Jon 598-601. 

> Cf. supra Vol. I. on 331 a, infra 621 c-p, Mare. 
Aurel, xii. 36 and vi. 30 in fine. See my article ‘‘ Hope” in 
Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethies. 

¢ Cf. Aristot. Hth, Nic. 109469 pettdy ye cal reewrepoy 
TO THS TOAEWS HatveTar Kat AaBely kal cwfew, “yet the good of 
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friends or the state come to an untimely end without 
doing any good to himself or others,—for all these 
reasons I say the philosopher remains quiet, minds 
his own affair, and, as it were, standing aside under 
shelter of a wall® in astorm and blast of dust and sleet 
and seeing others filled full of lawlessness, is content 
if in any way he may keep himself free from iniquity 
and unholy deeds through this life and take his 
departure with fair hope,’ serene and well content 
when the end comes.” “ Well,’’ he said, “ that is no 
very slight thing to have achieved before taking his 
departure.” “He would not have accomplished any 
very great thing either,°”’ I replied, “if it were not his 
fortune to live in a state adapted to his nature. In 
such a state only will he himself rather attain his full 
stature’ and together with his own preserve the 
common weal. 

XI. ‘‘ The causes and the injustice of the calumnia- 
tion of philosophy, I think, have been fairly set forth, 
unless you have something to add.2”’ “‘ No,” he said, 
‘‘T have nothing further to offer on that point. But 
which of our present governments do you think is 
suitable for philosophy?” ‘‘ None whatever,” I 
said; “but the very ground of my complaint is that no 


the state seems a grander and more perfect thing both to 
attain and to secure”’ (tr. F. H. Peters). 

@ For avéjoerac cf. Theaet. 163 c wa kai avfgavy, and 
Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 68 “As the Christian is said to 
be complete in Christ so the individual is said by Aristotle 
to be complete in the méds,”’ Spencer, Data of Hthies, xv. 
‘‘ Hence it is manifest that we must consider the ideal man 
as existing in the ideal social state.”’ C/. also infra 592 s-z, 
520 a-c and Introd, Vol. I. p. xxvii. 

é An instance of Socrates’ Attic courtesy. Cf. 430 3, 
Cratyl. 427 p, Theaet. 183 c, Gorg. 513 c, Phaedr. 235 4. 
But in Gorg. 462 c it is ironical and perhaps in Hipp. 
May. 291 a. 
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éraTiOpat, pndeniav a€iav elvar Ta&v viv Kard- 
oTracw mohews dtAocodou pyoews: 610 Kal oTpé- 
geotat TE Kat addAovotobar abrHy, WOTTED FeviKov 
omepya év yh adrAn O7ELpOLLEvOV eSirnhov eis 70 
emrix wpLov piret KpaToupevov teva, obrew Kab 
Toro TO yéevos viv pev OvK boxe THY abrob 
Suva, GAN’ eis aAAdTpLov HOos Exrrimrew: et dé 
CAnberar tHv aplornv moditeiav, WoTep Kal adTo 
dpiotov é€ott, TéTE SyAdoes, OTL TODTO ev TH Sve 
Getov Hv, ra S€ dAAa di Opumwa, Ta TE TOV dioewv 
Kal TOY éemuTydevuatwy. SHdAos d7 ov ef Oru pera 
TobTo épnoe tis attn % Toduteia. OdK éyvws, 
Eby: od yap TobTo eweMov, arn’ € avrn, HY Hels 
Sued AvP ayrev olxilovres Thy TOAW 7 avn. Ta 
pev GMa, 7 ay 6 eyo, avrn: TobTo d€ avro ppm 
pev Kal TOTE, OTL SeHoor Tt al evelvat ev Th Trohee 
D Adyov éyov THs mroduretas TOV avrov ovmep Kal 
av 6 vopolerns éywy Tovs vduous erilers. “Ep- 
pln yap, Eon. "AAN’ ody tkavds, eizrov, édnAwbn, 
6Bw wv tyets dvriAapBavdpevor Sed Adeare 
paKkpayv Kal yaAernv adtob tHy amddecéwv eel Kat 
TO Aourov od mavtws paorov dieAbetv. To Trotov ; 
Tiva tpdzrov peraxerpiComern mrohus didocodiav ov 
dtoAcirar. Ta yap 67 pweydda wdvra émodady, Kai 
1 ravrws AFDM: ravrwv conj. Bekker. 


« xardoracus = constitution in both senses. Cf.414 4, 425 pb, 
464 a, 493 a, 426 c, 547 8. So also in the Laws. The word 
is rare elsewhere in Plato. 

> For éfirndov ef. Critias 121 a. 

¢ This need not be a botanical error. In any case the 
meaning is plain. Cf. Tim. 57 8 with my emendation. 

4 For the idiom cf, at’rd deifec Phileb. 20 c, with Stallbaum’s 
note, Theaet. 200 2, Hipp. Maj. 288 3, Aristoph. Wasps 
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polity ¢ of to-day is worthy of the philosophic nature. 
This is just the cause of its perversion and alteration ; 
as a foreign seed sown in an alien soil is wont to 
be overcome and die out? into the native growth,° 
so this kind does not preserve its own quality but 
falls away and degenerates into an alientype. But 
if ever it finds the best polity as it itself is the 
best, then will it be apparent? that this was in truth 
divine and all the others human in their natures and 
practices. Obviously then you are next going to ask 
what is this best form of government.” ‘‘ Wrong,” 
he said ®; “‘I was going to ask not that but whether 
itis this one that we have described in our establish- 
ment of a state or another.’’ “ In other respects it 
is this one,” said I; “ but there is one special further 
point that we mentioned even then, namely that 
there would always have to be resident in such a 
state an element having the same conception of its 
constitution that you the lawgiver had in framing 
its laws.’’ ‘‘ That was said,” he replied. “ But it 
was not sufficiently explained,” I said, “from fear 
of those objections on your part which have shown 
that the demonstration of it is long and difficult. 
And apart from that the remainder of the exposition 
is by nomeanseasy.2” “ Just what do you mean?” 
‘“The manner in which a state that occupies itself 
with philosophy can escape destruction. For all 
great things are precarious and, as the proverb truly 


994, Frogs 1261, etc., Pearson on Soph. fr. 388. Cf. adré 
onuavet, Eurip. Bacch. 476, etc. 

é Plato similarly plays in dramatic fashion with the order 
of the dialogue in 523 8, 528 4, 451 B-c, 458 B. 

* Cf. supra on 412 a and What Plato Said, p. 647 on 
Laws 962; infra 502 v. 

9 Cf, Soph. 244.c. See critical note. 
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~ af / > 2 
76 Aeyopuevovy Ta KaAG 7H OvTe xadreTa. “AAA 
¢ > ; / 
E éuws, &bn, AaBérw tédos 7 amroderEts TovToU 
ie \ \ t > ry 
davepod yevouévov. Ov ro pn BovAcobar, Fv 4 
> + >’ ” \ \ 5 , 6 5 x , : 
éyw, a elmep, TO pry Svvacbar Sdtaxwddvoer 
A 
Tapwv dé THY y Eeurnv mpodvpiav eloer. oKOoreEL de 
A \ ~ 
Kal vov, ws mpoOvpws Kal mapaKwduvevTiKds 
pér\Aw Adyewv, dts rodvavtiov 7 viv Set Tob émiTn- 
“~ on / 
Sevuatos TovTov ToAw anrecbar. Ilds; Nov per, 
498 Av O° eyed, of Kat amrTdpevor pmeipaKta OvTa dpTL eK 
/ \ “~ 
maiowy TO pETagd OlKOVOpias Kat ypnuaTLopod 
mAnoidoavtes attod 7TH yxarerwratw amaddAdr- 
rovtat, ot dtAocodwrator mrotovjevor: Aéyw be 
3 \ ~ 
yaderwTatov TO TEpt TOUS Adyous: ev dé TH ErretTa, 
eav Kat GAAwY TodTo mpaTTévTwY TapaKadovpevot 
\ ? / ¢e ~ 
efélwaw axpoatat yiyvecGar, peydda yyotvras, 
mapepyov oldpevot avTO deiv mpdrreww mpds d5é TO 
Hpas exTos 6 Tiwwv oAltywv amooBévvurrat TOAD 
yp ¢ ? e , iy 5 
B paAdov rot ‘HpakdAetretov nAtov, dcov adfis odK 
9 4 ~ A ~ yd ~ 5 7 
efantrovrar. Aet d€ mas; edn. lav rotvavriov: 
A a 
ELDAKLA [LEV OVTA Kal TAldasS WELPAKLWON TraLoElaV 
belp 
* So Adam. Others take 7g év7 with yaderd as part of 
the proverb. Cf. 435 c, Crat. 384 a-s with schol. 
> For the idiomatic d\n etirep of. Parmen. 150 8, Euthydem. 
296 s, Thompson on Meno, Excursus 2, pp. 258-264, Aristot. 
An, Post. 91 b 33, Eth. Nic. 1101 a 12, 1136 b 25, 1155 b 30, 


1168 a 12, 1174 a 27, 1180 b 27, Afet. 1028 a 24, 1044 a 11, 
fhet. 1871 a 16. 

¢ What Plato here deprecates Callicles in the Gorgias 
recommends, 484 c-p. For the danger of premature study 
of dialectic cf. 537 p-r ff. Cf. my Idea of Hducation in 
Plato’s Republic, p. 11. Milton develops the thought with 
characteristic exuberance, Of Education: “They present 
their young unmatriculated novices at first coming with the 
most intellective abstractions of logic and metaphysics .. . 
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says, fine things are hard.*”’ “‘ All the same,” he said, 
“our exposition must be completed by making this 
plain.’’ ‘ It will be no lack of will,” I said, “ but if 
anything,® a lack of ability, that would prevent that. 
But you shall observe for yourself my zeal. And note 
again how zealously and recklessly I am prepared to 
say that the state ought to take up this pursuit in 
just the reverse of our present fashion.*”’ “‘ In what 
way?’ “ At present,” said I, “‘ those who do take 
it up are youths, just out of boyhood,’ who in the 
interval ® before they engage in business and money- 
making approach the most difficult part of it, and 
then drop it—and these are regarded forsooth as 
the best exemplars of philosophy. By the most 
difficult part I mean discussion. In later life they 
think they have done much if, when invited, they 
deignto listen’ tothe philosophicdiscussions of others. 
That sort of thing they think should be by-work. 
And towards old age,’ with few exceptions, their light 
is quenched more completely than the sun of Hera- 
cleitus,” inasmuch as it is never rekindled.” “ And 
what should they do?”’ he said. “‘ Just the reverse. 
While they are lads and boys they should occupy 


to be tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted wits in 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy,” etc. 

@ Cf. 386 a, 395 c, 413 c, 485 p, 519 a, Demosth. xxi. 154, 
Xen. Ages. 10. 4, Aristot. #th. Nic. 1103 b 24, 1104 b 11, Isoc. 
xv. 289. : Cf. 450 c. 

y Cf. 475 vp, Isoc. xii. 270 adr’ 080’ dXdou Secxvvovros Kal 
rovncavTos AOéAnoEY axpoarys yevécOa, “would not even be 
willing to listen to one worked out and submitted by another ”’ 
(tr. Norlin in L.C.L.). 

a Cf. ap how s devotion to horsemanship in the Par- 
menides, 126 c. For rpos 7d yijpas cf. 552 v, Laws 653 a. 

» Diels i.8 p. 78, fr. 6. Cf. Aristot. Meteor. ii. 2. 9, 
Lucretius v. 662, 
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kat ditocodiav perayxerpilecbar, THV TE TWLATWY, 
év & BAaordver re Kat avdpodrat, ed pdda éem- 
uercioba, danpeciavy didocodia KTwuEvous: Tpo- 
iovons Sé THs HAcKias, ev Hy pvyyn Tedrcvodcbat 
dpxerat, emiteivery TA eKEtvys yuuvaowa’ Stav $e 

CAnyn pev  podyn, moditucdy b€ Kal orparerdy 
éxTos ylyvntat, TOTE HON adérouvs véuecbar Kal 
undev GAAo mpdatrew, O TL py TMapEepyov, Tods 
ueAdovras eddaydvws Budceobar Kal rTedevri- 
gavras TH Biw 7H BePiwuevwp THv €eKel potpav 
eTLOTHGELY TpeTTOVaaY. 

XII. ‘Qs aAnfds pou doxeis, edn, Adyew ye 
mpobduws, @' UaKpates* ola evroe Tovs TroAXovs 
TOV akovdvTwy mpobvudtrepov er. avtitelvew oS’ 
OmwaoTioby mecopévovs, amo Opacuudyov dp- 
Eauevous. Mr biaBadre, fv 8 éeyd, eué kal 

D Opacdpayov dptu didous yeyovdras, o85€ mpd Tob 
éyOpovs Gvras. meipas yap ovdev avioouev, ews 
av  telowpuev Kal Todrov Kat Tovs aAdous, 7 
Tpoupyou TL Trowawpev ets exetvov Tov Biov, drav 
adlis yevouevor Tots TowodTos evrdywor Adyors. 








° Cf. 410 c and What Plato Said, p. 496 on Protag. 
326 B-Cc. 

» Like cattle destined for the sacrifice. A favourite figure 
with Plato. C/. Laws 635 a, Protag. 3204. It is used literally 
in Critias 119 pv. 

¢ Of. infra 540 a-B, Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 329-330. 
Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. 207-208, fancies that 498 c to 502 4 
is a digression expressing Plato’s personal desire to be the 
philosopher in Athenian politics. 

¢ A half-playful anticipation of the doctrine of immortality 
reserved for Bk. x. 608 p ff. It involves no contradiction 
and justifies no inferences as to the date and composition of 
the Republic. Cf. Gomperz iii. 335. 
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themselves with an education and a culture suitable 
to youth, and while their bodies are growing to man- 
hood take right good care of them, thus securing a 
basis and a support? for the intellectual life. But 
with the advance of age, when the soul begins to 
attain its maturity, they should make its exercises 
more severe, and when the bodily strength declines 
and they are past the age of political and military 
service, then at last they should be given free range 
of the pasture ® and do nothing but philosophize,° 
except incidentally, if they are to live happily, and, 
when the end has come, crown the life they have lived 
with a consonant destiny in that other world.” 

XIT. “ You really seem to be very much in earnest, 
Socrates,” he said; ‘‘ yet I think most of your hearers 
are even more earnest in their opposition and will not 
be in the least convinced, beginning with Thrasy- 
machus.”’ ‘“‘ Do not try to breed a quarrel between 
me and Thrasymachus, who have just become friends 
and were not enemies before either. For we will 
spare no effort until we either convince him and the 
rest or achieve something that will profit them when 
they come to that life in which they will be born 
again “ and meet with such discussions as these.”’ “ A 


Cf. Emerson, Haperience, in fine, ““ which in his passage 
into new worlds he will carry with him.” Bayard Taylor 
(American Men of Letters, p. 113), who began to study 
Greek late in life, remarked, ‘‘Oh, but I expect to use it 
in the other world.’’ Even the sober positivist Mill says 
(Theism, pp. 249-250) ‘‘ The truth that life is short and art 
is long is from of old one of the most discouraging facts of 
our condition: this hope admits the possibility that the art 
employed in improving and beautifying the soul itself may 
avail for good in some other life even when seemingly use- 
less in this.” 
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Kis opuKpov y's egy), ypovov etpnkas. Eis oddev 
pev ob, ébynv, ws ve mpos TOV amavre. TO 
pevron uy TreiGecBat Tots AEyosévors Tovs ToAAOds 
Gaia ovdév- od yap mumoTte eldov yevouevov TO 
E vov Aeydpevov, adda zroAvd paMAov Toubr aTTA 
pywara | etemrirmoes adAnhors CMO LeveL, avd’ 
ovK aro Too avroparou WOTTEP viv Cupmecovra.: 
dvopa S€ apeTh mapiowuéevoy Kat wpowwpéevov 
péxypt Tod Suvatod teAdws epyw Te Kal Adyw, 
duvacrevovTa ev wore ETépa ToLtavTn, OY mwWTOTE 
499 éwpaKacw ovre Eva ovTe mAcious: 7 otee; Odda- 
pas ye. Oddd ye ad Adywv, @ paxdpie, KaAwy Te 
Kal éAevbépwv ixavadds émjKooe yeydovaciw, olwy 
Cytrety pev to adnbés Evvretapévws €K TavTos 
TpoTov Tod yrdvar xdpw, Ta dé Kowa Te Kal 
€pioTiKa Kal pndaydce aAAooe Teivovta 7 mpos 
ddfav Kat épw Kai év dikats Kat év idiats ouvov- 
ciats méppwhev aomalouevwy. Oddée TovTwv, éfy. 
B Tovrwy row yap, Fv 8 eyw, Kal Tatra mpoopw- 
pevor WLEls TOTE Kal SedidTES Guws eAdyopev, dao 


* For eis here cf. Blaydes on Clouds 1180, Herod. vii. 46, 
VG; Heracleidae 270, 

» Cf. supra on 486 a. See too Plut. Cons. Apol.17. lllc 

‘a thousand, yes, ten thousand years are only an ddpioros 
ce nay, the smallest part of a point, as Simonides says.”’ 
Cf. also Lyra Graeca (L.C.L.), ii. p. 338, Anth. Pal. x. 78. 

¢ vevduevoy... Aeyduevoy. It is not translating to make no 

attempt to reproduce Plato’s parody of ** polyphonic prose.’ 
The allusion here to Isocrates and the Gorgian figure of 
twapicwows and Topopolwats is unmistakable. The subtlety of 
Plato’s style treats the “ accidental”’ occurrence of a Gorgian 
figure in his own writing as a symbol of the difference 
between the artificial style and insincerity of the sophists and 
the serious truth of his own ideals. 
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brief time? your forecast contemplates,” he said. 
“Nay, nothing at all,’ I replied, “‘ as compared with 
eternity.° However, the unwillingness of the multi- 
tude to believe what you say is nothing surprising. 
For of the thing here spoken they have never 
beheld a token,° but only the forced and artificial 
chiming of word and phrase, not spontaneous and 
accidental as has happened here. But the figure of 
aman ‘ equilibrated ’ and ‘ assimilated ’ to virtue’s self 
perfectly, so far as may be, in word and deed, and 
holding rule in a city of like quality, that is a thing 
they have never seen in one case orinmany. Do you 
think they have?” “By no means.” “ Neither, 
my dear fellow, have they ever seriously inclined to 
hearken to fair and free discussions whose sole en- 
deavour was to search out the truth? at any cost for 
knowledge’s sake, and which dwell apart and salute 
from afar ¢ all the subtleties and cavils that lead to 
naught but opinion’ and strife in court-room and in 
private talk.” “They have not,” he said. “ For 
this cause and foreseeing this, we then despite our 
fears? declared under compulsion of the truth” that 


Cf. Isoc. x. 18 Neyduevos . . . yevdouevos, What Plato Sard, 
p. 544 on Symp. 185 c, F. Reinhardt, De Isocratis aemulis, 
p. 39, Lucilius, bk. v. init. “hoc ‘nolueris et debueris’ te 
si minu’ delectat, quod rexviov Isocrateium est,”’ ete. 

¢ As the Platonic dialectic does (Phileb. 58 c-p, ef. What 
Plato Said, p. 611) in contrast with the rhetorician, the 
lawyer (Theaet. 172 v-r) and the eristic (Huthydem. 272 B, 
Hipp. Maj. 288 pv). 

é Cf. Eurip. Hippol. 102, Psalm cxxxviii. 6 “the proud 
he knoweth afar off.”’ 

! Cf. Phaedrus 253 p with Theaetet. 187 c, and Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, p. 48. 

¢ Cf. on 489 a. 

% Cf. Aristot. Met. 984 b 10, 984 a 19. 
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adn Gods Vay KacpLEvoe, OTL ore TroAes oUTe ToX- 
Teta. ovd€ y avip opmoiws a) TOTE yevnrat Tédeos, 
mpty av Tots piroaopors TovTois Tots ohiyous Kal 
ov Trovnpots, GY PHOTOLS be vov kexAnpevots, a avdyKn 
tis ex TUYNS TrEepiBaAy, elte BovAoVTaL ElTEe fx) TO- 
Acws _emyreAnOfvac, Kal TH mone KATHKOOL yeveoOan, 
7 tay viv ev duvacretats 7 Bacrretars OvTw@Y 
viéow 7 adrots EK TOS Jeias emumvolas adn FwAs 
grrooodias dAnGwos Epws emeon. ToUTWY dé 
mOTE pa yevertau 7 7 Gore po. ws apa cory adbva- 
TOV, eyo pev ovdeva dnt exeww Adyov. oUTw yap 
dy nuets SuKatws KarayeAdpeda,, ws dAdAws edxais 
Gp2010. Aéyovtes. nH odY OUTWS; Otrws. Ei Tolvuy 
GKpots eis pirocopiay mores TIS avdyKn emt- 
pednGivas n yeyovey év TO dmetpe TH TapeAn- 
Avbore xpevy 7 Kal vov cor ev TiWt BapBapicd 
TOT, moppw Tov EKTOS overt TIS Huwerépas em - 
d&bews, 7) Kal é7etTa ‘yevyoerat, Trept TOUTOU 
ETroyo. TH AOyw StapdyecPar, ws yeyovev 7 
elonuevyn TroAiTEla KaL €OTL KQl yevnoEeTal ye, OTAV 
avTn 7 potoa méAews eyKpaTns yévntrar. ov yap 
advvatos yevéobar, odd’ yyets addvata Aéyouer: 
yarerd dé Kal wap Hudv duoroyetrar. Kai éuoi, 
ébn, ovtw doxet. Tots d€ woddois, jv 8° eye, 


¢ Of, Laws 747 5. But we must not attribute personal 
superstition to Plato. See What Plato Said, index, s.v. 
Superstition. 
> Cf, Laws 711 », Thue. vi. 24.3; so iv. 4. 1 épuh érérece, 
¢ We might say, “talking like vain Utopians or idle 
idealists." The scholiast says, p. 348, rofro cal xcevjv dace 
paxaplay. Cf. supra, Vol. I. on 458 a, and for evxai on 450 pv, 
and Novotny on Rot. vil. 331 pb. 
a Cf. Laws 782 a, 678 a-s, and What Plato Said, p. 627 on 
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neither city nor polity nor man either will ever be 
perfected until some chance compels this uncorrupted 
remnant of philosophers, who now bear the stigma of 
uselessness, to take charge of the state whether they 
wish it or not, and constrains the citizens to obey them, 
or else until by some divine inspiration ¢ a genuine 
passion for true philosophy takes possession ? either 
of the sons of the men now in power and sovereignty 
or of themselves. To affirm that either or both of 
these things cannot possibly come to pass is, I say, quite 
unreasonable. Only in that case could we be justly 
ridiculed as uttering things as futile as day-dreams are. ° 
Isnotthatso?”’ “Itis.”’ “If, then, the best philosophi- 
cal natures have ever been constrained to take charge 
of the state in infinite time past,? or now are in some 
barbaric region ¢ far beyond our ken, or shall hereafter 
be, we are prepared to maintain our contention’ that 
the constitution we have described has been, is, or 
will be’ realized* when this philosophic Muse has 
taken control of the state.? It is not a thing impossible 
to happen, nor are we speaking of impossibilities. 
That it is dificult we too admit.”’ ‘I also think so,”’ 
he said. “But themultitude—are you going tosay ?— 


Laws 676 a-n; also Isoc. Panath. 204-205, seven hundred 
years seemed a short time, & Cf. Phaedo 78 a. 

* For the ellipsis of the first person of the verb cf. Parmen. 
137 c, Laches 180 a. The omission of the third person is 
very frequent. 

9 Cf. 492 », Laws 711 ©, 739 c, 888 z. 

r Cf. Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxii, and ibid. on 472 8, and What 
Plato Said, p. 564, also infra 540 p, Newman, Aristot. Pol. 
i, p. 377. 

This is what I have called the ABA style. Cf. 599 yr, 
Apol. 20 c, Phaedo 57 8, Laches 185 a, Protag. 344 c, Theaet, 
185 4, 190 3, etc. It is nearly what Riddell calls binary 
structure, dpology, pp. 204-217. 
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ort Ovi at Soxel, epels ; “lows, én. *O paKdpre, 
Av 8 éyw, yy TAvY OUTw TOV ToAA@Y KaTHYOpEl, 
GdAAolav' rou do€av eEovow, €av avtois pn dtdo- 
yek@v GAAd TapapvGovpevos Kat amohudjevos THY 
THs prouabias SiaBoAny evderkv07 ous Aéyers Tovs 
prroadgous, Kal dropily worep apt. Thy Te dvow 
avTaov Kat m7 emir Oevowy, iva He ny@vrat oe 
Aéyew ods abrol olovTat. 7 Kal eav ovTw OPedvrar, 
aAAotay tT ov* pyoes adrous b0fav AjbecBar Kal 
aAAa amoxpwetobas ; 7H olet TWA YaAETAivew TH ma 
xaren@ 7H plovety TO BN plovepss, apfoveyv Te Kat 
mpaov OvTa; eyo jeev yap oe mpoplacas déyw, 
ort év OAlyols TLolv Hyoduas AAA’ odK év 7@ TANG Et 
yarerny ovtw duow yeyveoBae. Kat eyo apéercs, 
eon), Evvoiopat. Odxody Kai avro tovTo Evvoles, 
tot yaderds mpos prrocogiay TOUS: ToAAovs Oua- 
Ketobau exelvous aittous Elva Tovs e€wlev ov 
TpoonKov emevokeKwuaKoTas, Aowdopovpevous TE 
abrots* Kat didamexOnpdovws ExovTas Kal del mrepl 

1 g\rolav AD, GAN ofav F, dA ofay M. 


9 


2 +’ o} Baiter: ro. mss. Burnet brackets the sentence. 
8 aitots Burnet and Adam, at’ro?s Ast, Stallbaum, Jowett, 
and Campbell. 


@ It is uncritical to find “‘contradictions’’ in variations of 
mood, emphasis, and expression that are broadly human and 
that no writer can avoid. Any thinker may at one moment 
and for one purpose defy popular opinion and for another 
conciliate it; at one time affirm that it doesn’t matter what 
the ignorant people think or say, and at another urge that 
prudence bids us be discreet. So St. Paul who says (Gal. i. 
10) ‘‘ Do I seek to please men? for if I yet pleased men I 
should not be the servant of Christ,”’ says also (Rom. xiv. 16) 
‘Let not then your good be evil spoken of.” CA. also What 
Plato Said, p. 646 on Laws 950 x. 

®> A recurrence to etymological meaning. Cf. déuyoy 
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does not think so,” said I. ‘‘ That may be,” he said. 
‘“ My dear fellow,” said I, “‘do not thus absolutely 
condemn the multitude.t They will surely be of 
another mind if in no spirit of contention but sooth- 
ingly and endeavouring to do away with the dispraise 
of learning you point out to them whom you mean 
by philosophers, and define as we recently did their 
nature and their pursuits so that the people may not 
suppose you to mean those of whom they are thinking. 
Or even if they do look at them in that way, are you 
still going to deny that they will change their opinion 
and answer differently? Ordo you think that anyone 
is ungentle to the gentle or grudging tothe ungrudging 
if he himself is ungrudging ° and mild? I will antici- 
pate you and reply that I think that only in some 
few and not in the mass of mankind is so ungentle or 
harsh a temper to be found.”” “ And I, you may be 
assured,” he said, “‘concur.”” “And do you not also 
concur ¢ in this very point that the blame for this harsh 
attitude of the many towards philosophy falls on that 
riotous crew who have burst in? where they do not 
belong, wrangling with one another,’ filled with spite’ 


4118, Laws 888 a, evwuxias Laws 791 c, Thompson on Meno 
78 ©, Aristot. Topics 112 a 32-38, Eurip. Heracleidae 730 
dopahas, Shakes. Rich, ITI. v. v. 37 “‘ Reducé these bloody 
days again,”’ 

¢ For a similar teasing or playful repetition of a word ef. 
517 c, 394 B, 449 co, 470 Bec. 

4 For the figure of the x@uos or revel rout cf. Theaet. 184 a, 
Aesch. Ag. 1189, Eurip. Jon 1197, and, with a variation of the 
image, Virgil, Aen. i. 148 and Tennyson, “ Lucretius”’: 

As crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam the doors. 

¢ Cf, Adam ad loc, and Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. 121. 

f Isoc. Antid. 260 seems to take this term to himself; ef. 
Panath. 249, Peace 65, Lysias xxiv. 24 modkurpdyuwr eiui Kal 
Gpacvs Kal ditarexOjuwv, Demosth. xxiv. 6. 
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? / \ ? / 4 r 
avOpwmuv rods Adyous TroLtoupévous, NKtoTa dtAo- 
/ / ~ Av > ” 
codia mpérov movobyras; Llodv y’, edn. 
> / \ ~ 
XIII. Ovdée yap mov, d *Adeiavte, ayodyn TH 
ve ws adnb&s mpos tots ovat THY dudvovav ExovTe 
/ 
Katw BdAémew els avlpwrwy mpayyareias, Kal 
“A / > 
uayouevov attots Pldvov te Kal Svopevetas ep- 
/ F) 2 3 / * \ \ 
mimdacbat, add’ ets TeTaypéva aTTa Kal KaTa 
TavTa del €yovTa op@vrTas Kat Gewpevovs ovr’ 
2 “~ ” 9 3 / ¢ 3 > / / \ 
adikobvra oT’ adicovpeva tr’ adAjAwy, Koouw dé 
mdvTa Kat Kata Adyov éyovta, Tatra pipetobai 
Te KaL O TL pdAtoTa adopotovobar. 7 ole. TWA 
“~ > / 

pnxavyy elvat, oTw Tis optAct aydpevos, pt 
a ? “a ? / A / \ \ 
pietotar exetvo; “Addvvatov, edn. Ociw ob) Kal 
/ ov / e “~ / / \ 
Koopiw 6 ye diAdcodos 6miAdv Kdopios Te Kal 
A ’ \ \ > / / \ > 

Getos eis TO OuvaTov avOpwrw yiyverau SuaBoAy § 

> a NAK II / \ > ae > 
ev maou 70AAj. Ilavramace pev ody. Vv ovv TIS, 
Ly 


' @ qe, gossip. Cf. Aristot, Hth. Nic. 1125 a 5 otf dvOpwro- 
Aéyos, Epictetus ili. 16. 4. Cf. also Phileb. 59 w, Theaet. 
173 pv, 174c. 

>’ Cf. supra on 486 a, also Philed. 58 p, 59 a, Tim. 90 nv, 
and perhaps Tim. 47 a and Phaedo 79. 

This passage is often supposed:to refer to the ideas, and 
éxet in 500 pv shows that Plato is in fact there thinking of 
them, though in Rep. 529 a-s ff. he protests against this 
identification. And strictly speaking xara ra’ra del gyovTa 
in c would on Platonic principles be true only of the ideas. 
Nevertheless poets and imitators have rightly felt that the 
dominating thought of the passage is the effect on the philo- 
sopher’s mind of the contemplation of the heavens. This 
confusion or assimilation is, of course, still more natural 
to Aristotle, who thought the stars unchanging. Cf. Met. 
1063 a 16 ravrd 3 alel cal weraBorfs ovdemds xovwvobvra. Cf. 
also Sophocles, Ajax 669 ff., and Shorey in Sneath, Evolution 
of Hthies, pp. 261-263, Dio Chrys. xl. (Teubner ii. p. 199), 
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and always talking about persons,’ a thing least be- 
fitting philosophy?” “ Least of all, indeed,’ he 
said. 

XIII. “ For surely, Adeimantus, the man whose 
mind is truly fixed on eternal realities ° has no leisure 
to turn his eyes downward upon the petty affairs of 
men, and so engaging in strife with them to be filled 
with envy and hate, but he fixes his gaze upon the 
things of the eternal and unchanging order, and 
seeing that they neither wrong nor are wronged by 
one another, but all abide in harmony as reason bids, 
he will endeavour to imitate them and, as far as may 
be, to fashion himself in their likeness and assimilate °¢ 
himself to them. Or do you think it possible not to 
imitate the things to which anyone attaches himself 
with admiration?” ‘‘ Impossible,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
the lover of wisdom associating with the divine order 
will himself become orderly and divine in the measure 
permitted to man.? But calumny “is plentiful every- 
where.” “ Yes, truly.”” “If, then,” I said, “ some 
Boethius, Cons. iii, 8 ‘“‘respicite caeli spatium ... et 
aliquando desinite vilia mirari,’’ Dante, Purg. 14: 


The heavens call you and o’er your heads revolving 
Reveal the lamps of beauty ever burning; 

Your eyes are fixed on earth and goods dissolving, 
Wherefore He smites you, He, the all-discerning. 


Cf. Arnold, “‘ A Summer Night,” in jine: 
... you remain 
A world above man’s head to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, etc. 


© ddouootcba suggests the duolwors Oéw Theaet. 1763. Cf. 
- What Plato Said, p. 578. 
¢ Of. on 493 p, and for the idea 383 c. 
¢ Cf. Hamlet ur. i. 141 “thou shalt not escape calumny,” 
Bacchylides 12 (13). 202-203 Bporay 6¢ wGpos wavrecct per 
éoru én’ Epos. 
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elmov, atT@ avayKy yeunrau a EKEl Opa peAerioan 
els dv Opcbrreny 79m Kat lia Ka Snpootg Tilevar, Kat 
HY povov éavrov mAdrrew, dpa KaKov Smpuoupydv 
adrov oveL yernoeaba cwppoovrns TE KAL OuKato- 
ours KL eres THS Onporertis aperis 
"Hxiora Ye; H 0 Os “AAN eav 67 alobwrrat of 

E 7oAdoi, ért and mee abrod Aéyouey, XaAre- 
mavotot 61) tots prrocopois Kal amloTHaovew Huty 
Aeyovow, ws ovK av OTE dws evdayLovycete 
moALts, €L [LT adrny dwaypayevav of TH Geigy Tmapa- 
detypare Xpebjeevor Cwypdda; Od yaremavotow, 
501 7 o° és, eaviep aicbwvra. adda 87 Tiva Aéyeus 
TpOoTrov Tis dtaypadis ; AaBovres, nv O° eyes, 
Borep mivaka TTOAW TE Kat 70y, aoparray, T™pa- 
Tov ev Kalapay mroijoetav av: 6 ov mdavu pdd.ov: 
aan’ ody otc” ért rovTm av edOds Ttadv ddAdwv 


* The philosopher unwillingly holds office. Cf. on 345 x. 

> éxe? is frequently used in Plato of the world of ideas. Cf. 
Phaedrus 250 a, Phaedo 109 r. 

¢ For the word mAdrrev used of the lawgiver cf. 377 c, 
Laws 671 c, 712 8, 746 4, 800 B, Rep. 874 4, 377 c, 420 ¢, 
466 a, 588 c, ete, 

For the idea that the ruler shapes the state according to 
the pattern cf. infra 540 a-s. 

Plato applies the language of the theory of ideas to the 

** social tissue’’ here exactly as he applies it to the making 
of a tool in the Cratylus 389 c. In both cases there is a 
workman, the ideal pattern and the material in which it is 
more or less perfectly embodied. Such passages are the 
source of Aristotle’s doctrine of matter and form. Cf. Met. 
1044 a 25, De part. an. 639 b 25-27, 640 b 24 f,, a a 10 ff., 
Dean. 403 b 8, Zeller, Aristot. (Eng.) i. p. 357. Of, also Gorg. 
503 D-, Polit. 306 c, 309 p and Unity of Plato's Thought, 
pp. 31-32. Cf. Alcinous, Kicaywyh ii. (Teubner vi. p. 153) 
& kara Tov Pewontixdy Blov oparat, Heer hoa els avopaTwy On. 


4 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1329 a 21 dperfs Snuoupydv. Cf. also 
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compulsion “is laid upon him to practise stamping on 
the plastic matter of human nature in public and 
private the patterns that he visions there,? and not 
merely to mould ° and fashion himself, do you think 
he will prove a poor craftsman “ of sobriety and justice 
and all forms of ordinary civic virtue®?” ‘‘ By no 
means,” he said. ‘“‘ But if the multitude become 
aware that what we are saying of the philosopher is 
true, will they still be harsh with philosophers, and will 
they distrust our statement that no city could ever be 
blessed unless its lineaments were traced‘ by artists 
who used the heavenly model?” ‘ They will not be 
harsh,” he said, “if they perceive that. But tell 
me, what is the manner of that sketch you have in 
mind?” “ They will take the city and the characters 
of men, asthey might a tablet, and first wipe it clean—® 
no easy task. But at any rate you know that this 
would be their first point of difference from ordinary 


1275 b 29 with Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 229. Cf. 
395 c Snucoupyovs édevdeplas, Theages 125 a dnuoupyov . . . TIS 
copias. 

e Cf. Laws 968 a mpos rats Snuoclas dperais, Phaedo 
82 a and supra, Vol. I. on 430c. Brochard, ‘‘ La Morale 
de Platon,” LD’ Année Philosophique, xvi. (1905) p. 12 “La 
justice est appelée une vertu populaire.”’ This is a little 
misleading if he means that justice itself is ‘‘une vertu 
populaire.”’ 

* For diaypdweay cf. 387 ws and Laws 778 a. See also 
Stallbaum ad loc. 

9 Cf. Vol. I. on 426 v. This is one of the passages that 
may be used or misused to class Plato with the radicals. 
Of. 541 a, Laws 736 a-z, Polit. 293 vp, Huthyphro 2 v-3 a. 
H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind, p. 36, says, “‘ Plato 
claimed that before his Republic could be established the 
adult population must be killed off.” > 

Cf. however Vol. I. Introd. p.*xxxix, What Plato Said, 
p. 83, and infra, p. 76, note a on 502 B. 
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/ “ , 1) 7 ? SA 29 
dueveyKovev, TH puryre iduw@tou pyTe TodAews €Ge- 
~ 5) ¢ / / 
Afioa av dacbar pynde ypadew vomous, mpi 7 
rN A A \ Bd) ¢) \ a K \ 3 Aa 
mapaAraBeiy Kabapav 4 adrot morfoar. Kat opbds 
vy, by. Odxotv peta tadta oter droypapacbar 
dv TO oxhpa tis moditetas; Te uyv; “Evera, 
Boluat, amepyalduevo. muKva av éxatépwo aro- 
Br™érrovev, pds TE TO hUcEr Sikatov Kat Kadov Kal 
“A “~ \ aw > 
cOdpov Kal mavTa Ta Towra Kal mpos EeKetvo ad 
TO €v tots avOpwrrots eumrovotev, EvppuyvvTes Te 
Kal KepavytvTes €K THY émiTNOEvUaTwWY TO aV- 
dpetkedov, am éxelvov TeKpaipduevot, 6 67) Kat 
“Ounpos éxdAccev év trois avOpwrois éyyvyvopevov 
Beoewdés Te Kal Oeoetkedov. "Opdds, ébyn. Kai ro 
\ bd > ? r é \ be / > ; 
pev av, oiuat, e€areiporev, TO S€ mddw éeyypa- 
C dovev, ews 6 Te pdAtora avOpwmera HON eis Goov 
~ } Fo) 
evoexetate JeogiAH rroujoccav. Kaddtorn yotv av, 
” ¢ \ / > > a > > 2 4 
eon, 4 yvpady yevortro. “Ap odv, Fv 8 éyw, 
meWowev my eKetvous, ovs dtaTeTauevous Eh Huds 
epnata tévat, ws Towobtds eaTe Toditedv Cwypa- 
hos, Ov TOT EmrNvotmev pos avTovs, du” dv éxetvor 
éyaAdmawvov, Ore Tas ToAEts AVT@ Trapedidomev, Kai 
tt paddrov atro viv axovovrTes mpatvovrar; Kai 





* The theory of ideas frequently employs this image of 
the artist looking off to his model and back again to his 
work. Cf. on 484 c, and What Plato Said, p. 458, Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 37. 

> 4,e, the idea of justice. For dvavs and the theory of ideas 
cf. infra 597 c, Phaedo 103 8, Parmen. 132 v, Cratyl. 389 c-p, 
390 £. 

° For dvdpelxedov ef, Cratyl. 424 x. 

@ Tl, i. 131, Od. iii. 416. CA 589 pv, 500 c-v, Laws 818 
g-c, and What Plato Said, p. 578 on Theaet. 176 8, Cic. Tuse. 
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reformers, that they would refuse to take in hand 
either individual or state or to legislate before they 
either received a clean slate or themselves made it 
clean.” “And they would be right,’ he said. 
“ And thereafter, do you not think that they would 
sketch the figure of the constitution?” “ Surely.” 
“And then, I take it, in the course of the work 
they would glance? frequently in either direction, at 
justice, beauty, sobriety and the like as they are in 
the nature of things,’ and alternately at that which 
they were trying to reproduce in mankind, mingling 
and blending from various pursuits that hue of 
the flesh, so to speak, deriving their judgement from 
that likeness of humanity ¢ which Homer too called 
when it appeared in men the image and likeness of 
God.?” “Right,” he said. “ And they would erase 
one touch or stroke and paint in another until 
in the measure of the possible* they had made 
the characters of men pleasing and dear to God 
as may be.” “That at any rate’ would be the 
fairest painting.”’ ‘‘ Are we then making any im- 
pression on those who you said? were advancing to 
attack us with might and main? Can we convince 
them that such a political artist of character and such 
a painter exists as the one we then were praising when 
our proposal to entrust the state to him angered them, 
and are they now in a gentler mood when they hear 
what we arenowsaying?’’ “‘Much gentler,” he said, 


i. 26. 65 “‘divina mallem ad nos.”’ CY. also Tim. 90 a, 
Phaedr. 249 c. 

The modern reader may think of Tennyson, ln Mem. 
eviii. ‘‘ What find I in the highest place But mine own 
phantom chanting hymns?”’ Cf. also Adam ad loc. 

e Cf. 500 p and on 493 p. 

* For yoiv cf. supra, Vol. I. on 334 a. a Cf, ATA a. 
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D aoAd ye, H 8 Os, € owppovotory. ily yap 37 
e€ovow dyuproByrioas ; TOTEPOV ny Tod OVvTOS TE 
Kal dAnGetas epacras etvat TOUS prooddous; 
"Atotrov per’ av, py, ety. "Adda BM, THY pvow 
avT@y oixelay eivat Tob apiorov, Hv Tusets Ounh- 
Bopev Ovde TobTO. Ti b€; rh TouadTny Tvyxod- 
cav TOV mpoonKovTwv enurnBevpdreor ovK ayabny 
TeAéws écecGat Kat pirccopov clirep Twa adrdnv; 
n éxelvouvs dycew' paAdov, ovs juets abwpicaper; 

E Ov Onmov. “Ex ovv aypravotor Aeyovroy Tay, 
6Tl, mpi av morews TO piAdcodov yévos éyKpatés 
yevqrat, ovre mOAEL OUTE mohiracs Kak@v mrabtAa 
corae, ovde 7 mrohurete., nv pvboroyodpev doyw, 
epyy tédos Anyperau ; “lows, é¢n, HTTOV. BovdAet 
ouv, ay 5 eye, Ly) Hrrov POpev avdTous add, 
TAVTAMATL mpaous yeyovevat Kal memetoGa, iva, 

502 ei un TL, aAAd aicyvvbévtes duodroyhowow; Tévy 
pev odv, Edy. 

XIV. Odrou pev rowvv, Fv 8 eéyad, tTodro 
mETELG EVOL EOTWY' TODdE Se TépL Tis dudio- 
By7rice, ws otK av tuxoLev yevdsevor Baotrdwv 
exyovot 7 OvvaoTay Tas Pucets Piddcogor; Ovd’ av 
eis,epn. Totovrous dé yevomevous ws TroAAn dvdyKy 
diadbaphvar, Ever Tus Aéyew; ws pev yap yaAderov 
owlFvat, Kat Huets Evyywpotuev: ws dé ev travri 

Br@ xXpove Tov mavTwv ovoémoT ovd dv els cw- 
Jet, éod" doTtS dpproPnrycer; Kat ws; “AMAa. 
pnv, Av & éya, els txavos yevouevos, moAw eéyav 

1 ojcev ADM: Adam reads dices see his note ad loc. 

2 Cf.591 a. This affirmation of the impossibility of denial 


or controversy is a motif frequent in the Attic orators, Cf. 
Lysias xxx. 26, xxxi. 24, xiii. 49, vi. 46, etc. 
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“if they are reasonable.” ‘‘ How can they controvert 
it?? Will they deny that the lovers of wisdom are 
lovers of reality and truth?” ‘‘ That would be 
monstrous,” he said. ‘“‘ Or that their nature as we 
have portrayed it is akin to the highest and best ?”’ 
‘Not that either.” ‘‘ Well, then, can they deny that 
such a nature bred in the pursuits that befit it will 
be perfectly good and philosophic so far as that can 
be said of anyone? Or will they rather say it of 
those whom we have excluded?” “Surely not.”’ 
“Will they, then, any longer be fierce with us when 
we declare that, until the philosophic class wins 
control, there will be no surcease of trouble for city 
or citizens nor will the polity which we fable® in 
words be brought to pass in deed?” “They will 
perhaps be less so,’’ he said. ‘‘ Instead of less so, 
may we not say that they have been altogether 
tamed and convinced, so that for very shame, if 
for no other reason, they may assent?’’ “Certainly,” 
said he. 

XIV. ‘* Let us assume, then,” said I, “ that they 
are won over to this view. Will anyone contend that 
there is no chance that the offspring of kings and 
rulers should be born with the philosophic nature ? ” 
“Not one,” he said. ‘‘ And can anyone prove that if 
so born they must necessarily be corrupted? The 
difficulty ¢ of their salvation we too concede ; but that 
in all the course of time not one of all could be saved,? 
will anyone maintain that?’ ‘‘ How could he?” 
‘* But surely,” said I, “ the occurrence of one such is 

’ Cf. 376 v, Laws 632 xn, 841 c, Phaedr. 276 &. 
Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, p. 13, says Plato uses the 
word wiéos only once of his own myths, Polzt. 268 =. 

¢ Cf. Laws 711 p 7d xaXerdv, and 495 a-s. 


a Cf. 494 a. 
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rreBopevqy, mavr emrereoat Ta vov amtoroupeve.. 
‘Ikavos yap, Edy. “Apxovros yap Tov, nv & éya, 
riBévros Tovs vojous Kal TO Sree ieee, a. 
dueAnAvbaper, ov Oxmrov advvatov éGédew mrovety 
TOUS moAttas. Ovd’ omwarioby. “AdAa 5%, dimrep 
nutv doKel, 80F at | Kab addots Dovpacrev Te Kat 
advvarov ; OdK ota: eywye, 7 8 as. Kai pay 
OTL YE BeArvora, elmrep duvaTd, tkavas év Tots 
eumpooder, ws EVOL, Sup Bojer ‘Ikavds yap. 
Nov Ons WS EouKe, fupBaiver nui qrepl Tis vopo- 
Gecias apiora prev elvar & A€yopev, ei yévoiTo, 
yarera de yevécdar, od pévTor advvata ye. Hup- 
Baiver yap, pn. 

XV. OdKoty errevd7) TOUTO poyes téXos EOXE, TO 
emtAoumra, OF peta TOOTO AeKréov, Ttva TpoTroV Hpty 
Kal €K Tiveny palnpdroov TE Kal emerndevpdroy ob 
owrhpes evécovrat THS moATelas, Kal KaTad Trolas 
nAuctas ExaoTo. éKdoTwy amrouevot; Aexréov 
pevrot, Epy. Ovder, nv Oo eyes, TO copov joe 
eyevero THY TE TOV yuvack@v THs KTHOEWS duayxe- 
pecav ev T@ mpdobev mapadimdvTt Kal matdoyoviay 
Kal THY TOY apyovTwy KaTdoTaow, €lddTe wes 
éripfoves te Kal yader7n ylyvecbar 7 mavrTeAds 
adnOys: viv yap obdev Arrov AAGe TO bety adra 


* Cf. Epist. vii, 328 c and Novotny, Plato’s Epistles, p. 170. 
Plato’s apparent radicalism again. Cf. on 501 a. Cf also 
Laws 709 «, but note the qualification 1 in 875 c, 713 e-714 a, 
691 c-pD. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 381-383 seems to say 
that the els ixavds is the philosopher—Plato. 

> Note the different tone of 565 £ A\aBav c@ddpa reAduevov 
dxdov. Cf. Phaedr. 260 c AaBav moder woatras eyovcay 
rely. 

¢ Of, on 499 p, and Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, p. 43. 
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enough, if he has a state which obeys him, to realize® 
allthatnowseemssoincredible.” “ Yes,oneisenough, ”’ 
he said. ‘“‘ For if such aruler,’’ I said, ‘‘ ordains the 
laws and institutions that we have described it is surely 
not impossible that the citizens should be content to 


carry them out.” “By nomeans.” ‘‘ Wouldit, then, 
be at all strange or impossible for others to come to the 
opinion to which we have come?#?” “TI think not,” 


said he. “ And further that these things are best, if 
possible, has already, I take it, been sufficiently 
shown.” “Yes, sufficiently.”” ‘‘ Our present opinion, 
then, about this legislation is that our plan would be 
best if it could be realized and that this realization 
is difficult ¢ yet not impossible.’ “ That is the con- 
clusion,” he said. 

XV. “ This difficulty disposed of, we have next to 
speak of what remains, in what way, namely, and as a 
result of what studies and pursuits, these preservers / 
of the constitution will form a part of our state, and 
at what ages they will severally take up each study.” 
“ Yes, we have to speak of that,” he said. “ I gained 
nothing,” I said, “by my cunning’ in omitting hereto- 
fore” the distasteful topic of the possession of women 
and procreation of children and the appointment of 
rulers, because I knew that the absolutely true and 
right way would provoke censure and is difficult of 
realization; for now I am none the less compelled 


ae Cre pit. vii. 327 s-c, viii, 357 BH. 

° Cf. 502 a, Campbell’s note on Theaet. 144 4, and Wila- 
mowitz, Platon, ii. p. 208. 

* Cf. on 412 a-p and 497 c-p, Laws 960 8. 463 8 is not 
quite relevant. 

9 For ri copdy ef. Huthydem. 293 v, 297 v, Gorg. 483 a, 
Herod, v. 18 rotro otdéy eivar copdv, Symp. 214 a 7b cbpicua, 
Laches 183 p. 

h Of, 493 x, 
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SieAGety. Kal Ta pev dn TOV YUvarKay TE KAL 
TAlowy TETEpAVTAL, TO OE TAY dpyovrov BoTeEp eg 
apyns jer eAdetv del. é€Advouerv 8’, et prnpovevers, 
503 dety abrovs diromoAvdas Te palvecBar, Bacave- 
Copevous ev noovats TE al AvTrats, Kal 70 Soya 
rotro pir’ ev movors unt ev PoPors pyT ev GdAn 
pndepg peraBoAg paiveobae exBdaAdovras, 7 TOV 
OUVAaTODVTE dmoKpireov, Tov Oo€ TavTayoo aK - 
paTov éxBaivovra,, WOTTEp Xpuaov év Tupt Bacarfo- 
jeevov, oratéov dpxovra KaL yépa. Soréov Kal favre 
Kal TeAevTHOAVTL Kat d0Aa. TowudT aTTa Hv Ta, 
Aeyoueva, TapeEvovTos Kat mapakahuTToMevov Too 
B Adyou, mehoBynuévou Kwely TO viv Tapov. “AAn O€- 
orata, €pn, Aéyeus’ Hepynpa yap. "Oxvos yap, 
epny, @ D pire, eyo, elmrety TA viv dmoreroMum eve 
vov dé totro peéev reToAuynobw eizelv, GTL ToOvs 
dxpiBeorarous dvAakas pirooogous bel kaforavar. 
Eipjote yap, Eby. Nonoov b4, ws EiKOTWS ohiyou 
eoovrat GoL. iy yap Ou AD omer piow Seiv br- 
dpyew avrots, eis TadTo EvudveoGar adrijs Ta wEepn 


@ In Bk. V. 
> Cf. 412 p-n, 413 c-414 4, 430 a-s, 587, 540 a, Laws 751 ¢. 
ack on 412 x, 413 ©, Soph. 230 8B. 

4 + Sdyua robro is an illogical idiom. The antecedent is 
only implied. Cf. 373 c, 598 c. See my article in Trans- 
actions of the American Phil. Assoc. xlvii. (1916) pp. 205-236. 

¢ Of. Theognis 417-418 maparplBouar ore poriBdw xXpuvads, 
ibid. 447-452, 1105-1106, Herod. vii. 10, Eurip. fr. 955 (N.). 

Ch. Z echariah xiii. 9 “I... will try them as gold is 
tried,’’ Job xxiii, 10 ‘‘ When he hath tried me I shall come 
forth as gold.” Cf. also 1 Peter i. 7, Psalm xii. 6, Ixvi. 10, 
Isaiah xlviii. 10. 

* The translation preserves the intentional order of the 
Greek. For the idea cf. 414 4 and 465 o-e and for d0da ef. 
4608. Cobet rejects cai d@\a, but emendations are needless. 
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to discuss them. The matter of the women and 
children has been disposed of,* but the education of 
the rulers has to be examined again, I may say, from 
the starting-point. We were saying, if you recollect, 
that they must approve themselves lovers of the state 
when tested? in pleasures and pains, and make it 
apparent that they do not abandon this fixed faith 4 
under stress of labours or fears or any other vicissi- 
tude, and that anyone who could not keep that faith 
must be rejected, while he who always issued from 
the test pure and intact, like gold tried in the fire,? is 
to be established as ruler and to receive honours in 
life and after death and prizes as well.’ Something 
of this sort we said while the argument slipped by 
with veiled face? in fear” of starting? our present de- 
bate.” ‘‘ Most true,’’ he said; ‘‘] remember.” “‘We 
shrank, my friend,” I said, “from uttering the 
audacities which have now been hazarded. But now 
let us find courage for the definitive pronouncement 
that as the most perfect’ guardians we must establish 
philosophers.” “ Yes, assume it to have been said,”’ 
said he, ‘ Note, then, that they will naturally be few,* 
for the different components of the nature which we 
said their education presupposed rarely consent to 


9 Cf. Phaedr. 23% a, Epist. vii. 340 a. For the per- 
sonification of the dédyos cf. What Plato Said, p. 500 on 
Protag. 361 a-s. So too Cic. Tuse. i. 45. 108 “‘ sed ita tetra 
sunt quaedam, ut ea fugiat et reformidet oratio.”’ 

» Cf. 387 B. 

t Of. the proverbial uh xivety rd dxivyra, do not move the 
immovable, “let sleeping dogs lie,” in Laws 684 v-z, 
9138. Cf. also Phileb. 16 c, and the American idiom “ start 
something.” 

3 Cf, 503 v, 341 8, 340 £, 342 D. 

* Cf. on 494 
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dduydkes eOéAet, TA TroAAG Se Sveomracpevy puerau, 
C Ilds, eo7), déyets ; Evpabets KaL pT poves Kal 
ayxivou KaL o€ets Kat daa adda ToUTOLS ere Tat 
otal” bre ob €BéAovow a dpa puecbat Kat veaviKol’ Te 
Kal peyadomperets Tas dtavoias, olot Koopiws 
LETO Houxias kat BeBaroryTos eGéAcw ony, ard’ 
ot Towbrou 5770 ogvTITOS pepovTas om av TéXwot, 
Kat To BéBaov dav atra@v e€oiverar. *“AAn OA, 
ébn, Aéyets. Odxotv 7a BéBara ad tatra 70y Kal 
ovK evperaBora, ols av tis pddrov ws mLoTots 
D xpyoatro, Kal év 7 moheu@ mpos Tovs poBous 
dvoKwyTa ¢ évra, mos Tas pabycets av TOLEL Tav- 
TOV: Suoxunires Exel Kal Suopalas woTEp a7ro- 
VEVOPK LEVEL, Kal UmvoU TE Kal xdouns eumimdavra, 
oTay TL O€Nn ToLobrov iarrovety. “Hore tabra, egy). 
“Hyets dé vy EPoyuev aupotépwv deiv eb Te Kal 
Kadads perexery, 7] PTE mroudetas Tijs axpBeordrns 
dety atTa@ peTao.dovas [LTE TYAS pare axis. 
"Opbads, F 8 bs. Odxodv omdrov avo over 
EéceoOa; ds 8 ot; Bacarnordov by &v te obs 
Tote ed€yoev movois TE Kat PdBois Kat Hdovats, 
Kal eT 7 O TOTE Tapetev Viv A€yopmeV, OTL Kat EV 
t On the text see end of note a below. 


¢ The translation is correct. In the Greek the anacoluthon 
is for right emphasis, and the separation of veavixol re Kal 
meyadorperets from the other members of the list is also an 
intentional feature of Plato’s style to avoid the monotony of 
too long an enumeration. The two things that rarely com- 
bine are Plato’s two temperaments. The description of the 
orderly temperament begins with ofo: and oi rotofro: refers to 
the preceding description of the active temperament. The 
mss. have cai before veavixoi ; Heindorf, followed by Wilamo- 
witz, and Adam’s minor edition, put it before ofa. Burnet 
follows the mss. Adam’s larger edition puts kal veavixoi re 
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grow in one; but for the most part these qualities 
are found apart.” “‘ What do you mean?” he said. 
“ Facility in learning, memory, sagacity, quickness of 
apprehension and their accompaniments, and youth- 
ful spirit and magnificence in soul are qualities, you 
know, that are rarely combined in human nature with 
a disposition to live orderly, quiet, and stable lives ; 2 
but such men, by reason of their quickness,’ are driven 
about just as chance directs, and all steadfastness is 
gone out of them.” “ You speak truly,” he said. 
“And on the other hand, the steadfast and stable 
temperaments, whom one could rather trust in use, 
and who in war are not easily moved and aroused to 
fear, are apt to act in the same way ¢ when confronted 
with studies. They are not easily aroused, learn with 
difficulty, as if benumbed,? and are filled with sleep 
and yawning when an intellectual task is set them.”’ 
‘““Itis so,’ he said. ‘“‘ But we affirmed that a man 
must partake of both temperaments in due and fair 
combination or else participate in neither the highest ¢ 
education norin honours norinrule.” “Andrightly,” » 
he said. ‘Do younotthink, then, that sucha blend will 
be arare thing?”’ “Ofcourse.” “They must, then, 
be tested in the toils and fears and pleasures of which 
we then spoke,’ and we have also now to speak of a 


after érerat. The right meaning can be got from any of the 
texts in a good viva voce reading. 

Plato’s contrast of the two temperaments disregards the 
possible objection of a psychologist that the adventurous 
temperament is not necessarily intellectual. Cf. supra on 
375 c, and What Plato Said, p. 573 on Theaet. 144 a-s, Cic. 
Tusc. v. 24. > Cf. Theaet. 144 4 ff. 

¢ A touch of humour in a teacher. 

¢ For the figure cf. Meno 80 a, 84 Band c. 

é Lit. “‘most precise.” Cf. Laws 965 B dxpiBeorépar mardelar, 

f In 412 ¢c ff. 
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pabjpace moAAois yupvalew del, oxorobyras El 
Kal TO pe ylora pabypwara Suvari) eora éveyetv, 
504 elre Kat amodetAldcer, Womep ot €v Tots dO Avis" 
amodElAL@vTeEs. IT pezrev ye Tor On, eon, ovTwW 
oxomeiv: aAAa rota b7 A€yets pobjpara peylora ; 
XVI. Mynpovevets pév mov, jv 8 ey, ore 
TPLTTO, elon puxis OvaoTnaauevor EvveBiBaloper 
Sucatoovvns TE Tepe Kal owppoovrns Kal av8peias 
Kal codias 6 EKaOTOV ein. My yap punuovedeor, 
eon, Ta Aoura av etqy diKaLOS Ba axovew. *H kat 
Bro mpoppynbev atrav; To motov $7; “Ehéyopev 
TOU, OTL, WS Mev aie jv Kadota atta KaT- 
ely, GAAn paKpotépa ely trepiodos, nV TEept- 
e\Govte Karapavy ylyvouro, TOV [EVTOL epmpoote 
TPOELPN LEVY emrop.evas amodet~ers oidy T ein 
mpoodibat. Kal dyes éfapkety Epare, Kal ovTw 
57) eppnn Ta TOTE THs jev dxpiBetas, ws spot 
epaivero, eAdurrh el Oe bp dpecKovTws, Duets av 
TovTO elmoure. "AMN’ Euouye, Edy, peTpiws: Epa 
Cvero pnv Kai tots dAdo. *AAA’, & pide, Hv 


1 &@rors Orelli: &AXots mss. 


@ Cf, infra 535 2, Protag. 326 c. 

> For the tripartite soul cf. Vol. I. on 435 as,and 436 pz, 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 42, What Plato Said, p. 526 on 
Phaedo 68 c, p. 552 on Phaedr. 946 B, and p. 563 on Rep. 
435 B-c. 

¢ Cf. Vol. I. on 435 v, Phaedr. 274 a, Friedlander, Platon, 
ii. pp. 376-377, Jowett and Campbell, p. 300, Frutiger, 
Mythes de Platon, pp. 81 ff., and my Idea of Good in 
Plato’s Republic (Univ. of Chicago Studies in Class. Phil. 
vol. i. p. 190). There is no mysticism and no obscurity. The 
longer way is the higher education, which will enable the 
from hab not only like ordinary citizens to do the right 

ia habit and training, but to understand the reasons for it. 
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point we then passed by, that we must exercise them 
in many studies, watching them to see whether their 
nature is capable of enduring the greatest and most 
dificult studies or whether it will faint and flinch @ as 
men flinch in the trials and contests of the body.” 
‘That is certainly the right way of looking at it,” he 
said. ‘‘ But what do you understand by the greatest 
studies ? ”’ 

XVI. ‘“‘ You remember, I presume,” said I, “ that 
after distinguishing three kinds? in the soul, we estab- 
lished definitions of justice, sobriety, bravery and 
wisdom severally.” “‘If I did not remember,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ I should not deserve to hear the rest.”” “‘ Do 

ou also remember what was said before this?” 
“What?” “We were saying, I believe, that for 
the most perfect discernment of these things another 
longer way ° was requisite which would make them 
plain to one who took it, but that it was possible 
to add proofs on a par with the preceding discussion. 
And you said that that was sufficient, and it was on 
this understanding that what we then said was said, 
falling short of ultimate precision as it appeared to 
me, but if it contented you it is for you to say.” 
“Well,” he said, “it was measurably satisfactory to 
me, and apparently to the rest of the company.” 


The outcome of such an education is described as the visic; 
of the idea of good, which for ethics and politics mean’ 
restatement of the provisional psychological] definition of, 
cardinal virtues in terms of the ultimate elements of hum 
welfare. For metaphysics and cosmogony the vision of 
idea of good may mean a teleological interpretation of 
universe and the interpretation of all things in terr 
benevolent design. That isreserved for poetical and m; 
treatment in the Timaeus. The Republic merely gla 

the thought from time to time and returns to its owr 

Cf. also Introd., p. xxxv. 
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~ > a ” 
ey, METpOV THY TOLoOvTwWY amoXeiov Kal bTLOby 
~ f / 

Tov évrTos 00 TaVU pEeTpLWS ‘ylyveTat’ aTeés yap 
Dh > \ , A Q3 2 ¢ r e we 
obdev ovdEVvOS éTpOV? SoKEl O° EvioTe Tiow ikavds 

a / A 
non eéxew Kat oddev deiv mepartépw Cnretv. Kat 
?\?> ” \ , +] \ 5 \ ¢ ? 
udr’, én, ocvyvol macyovow avTo dia pabuyuiar. 
> 3 oJ a / ry 
Tovrov 5é ye, Hv O° ey, Tod Tmabyjparos AKoTa 
A / / 4 \ ‘4 5 / > 
mpoodet pvAake moAews TE Kal vouwv. Hikds, 7 
9 ¢ A / f > ¢ A y 
& 6s. THv pakporépay towvv, @ ératpe, edny, 
~ 4 ~~ 
D weputéov TH TowvTw, Kat ody Arrov pavOdvovtt 
? ‘\ / ” “a ~ \ 2\ 7 
movntéov 7) yupvaloyevw’ Hn, 6 viv dy éAdyouev, 
Tob peyiorov Te Kal padtoTa mpoorjKovTos paby- 
> A ‘r + 4 ? \ ~ ” 
patos emt TéAos ovmroTe HEet. Od yap tadra, edn, 
péytora, GAN’ ere Te pwetlov duxatoovyns Te Kal dv 
/ \ ~ cy ? 3 / \ 3 ~ 
SuprAPopev; Kat petlov, hv 8 eyw, Kal atta 
/ ? e \ ~ 4 ~ , 
ToUTwY ovy Uroypagdyy Set wWorep viv Deacacba, 
dAAa thy Tedewrdtny amepyaciay ux) Taprévas: 
nN 3 ~ >? A \ ad ~ Lar ead os 
7 od yedotov, emt pev dAdois cpiKpod akiois may 
K rrovety ovvrewopéevous O7ws 6 Te axptPéoraTa Kal 
Kabapwrata e€e1, TOV dé peyiorwy pn peyloras 


« Of. Cie. De fin. i. 1 “nee modus est ullus investigandi 
veri nisi inveneris.”’ 

Note not only the edifying tone and the unction of the 
style but the definite suggestion of Plato’s distaste for 
relativity and imperfection which finds expression in the 
criticism of the homo mensura in the Theaetetus, in the state- 
_ ment of the Laws 716 c, that God is the measure of all things 
{CW hat Plato Said, p. 631), and in the contrast in the Politicus 
#283-284 between measuring things against one another and 
jleasuring them by an idea. Cf. infra 531 a. 

a 
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‘‘ Nay, my friend,” said I, ‘‘ a measure of such things 
that in the least degree falls short of reality proves 
no measure at all. For nothing that is imperfect is 
the measure of anything,* though some people some- 
times think that they have already done enough® and 
that there is no need of further inquiry.” “ Yes, 
indeed,” he said, ‘‘ many experience this because of 
their sloth.” “‘ An experience,” said I, “‘ that least 
of all befits the guardians of a state and of its laws.”’ 
‘That seems likely,” he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, 
“such a one must go around? the longer way and must 
labour no less in studies than in the exercises of the 
body ; or else, as we were just saying, he will never 
come to the end of the greatest study and that which 
most properly belongs to him.’ “‘ Why, are not 
these things the greatest?” said he; “but is there 
still something greater than justice and the other 
virtues we described?” “ There is not only some- 
thing greater,” I said, ‘‘ but of these very things we 
need not merely to contemplate an outline? as now, 
but we must omit nothing of their most exact 
elaboration. Or would it not be absurd to strain every 
nerve ® to attain to the utmost precision and clarity 
of knowledge about other things of trifling moment 
and not to demand the greatest precision for the 


’ Of. Menex. 234 a, Charm. 158 c, Symp. 204 a, E’pist. 
vil. 341 a. 

From here to the end of this Book the notes are to be used 
in connexion with the Introduction, pp. xxiii-xxxvi, where the 
idea of good and the divided line are discussed. 

¢ Cf, Phaedr. Q74 a. 

4 i.e. sketch, adumbration. The troypady is the account 
of the cardinal virtues in Bk. iv. 428-433. 

¢ For wav roely cf. on 488 c, for cuvrevouévous Huthydem. 
288 pv. 
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£3) / / / 
[dévov 76 dtavdnpal’: 6 wévroe péytoTov pabnua Kal 
9 3 - ? “~ 
wep. 6 TL adTo A€yets, oleL TW GV GE, Edn, Adelvat 
> > 
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~ 4 ~ a\ on a 
dxyjKkoas’ viv d€ 7 ovK evvoeis 7 at Siavoel? euol 
mpayuaTa mapexew avridapBavouevos. ofa Sé 
rotro paAdov: eet ote ye 4 TOD ayalod i8da 
/ 14 NAG ? / e or 8c. 
péyvotov pdPnua, ToAAGKIS aKAKoas, 7 On Sika 
Kat TaAAa Tpooxpnodeva Xpyoya Kal opera 
ViyveTal. Kat viv oxedov ola OTL perry TooTO 
Aéyew, Kal mpos TovTw OTL adriy ody tkavas 
iopev ef d€ pn topev, avev 5é€ Tavrns, ef 6 TL 
} > , > ¢ 201 c oa 
pddiora TdAAa emictaieba, ofc Ste oddev Huty 
Ee ¢ 10° ? ‘4 / ” ~ 
ddedos, womep 08d et KEeKTHEOd TL dvev Tod 
~ EA ~ o~ ~ 
ayalod. 7 over te wAéov elvar wacayv KThow éxTh- 
\ f 3 ? "\ / > ”~ 
ofat, un pevTor ayabyv; 7 mavtTa tadAAa dpovely 


1 Bracketed by Scheiermacher, whom the Oxford text 
follows. Cf. also Adam ad loc. Stallbaum ad loc. defends. 


* Such juxtaposition of different forms of the same word is 
one of the most common features of Plato’s style. Cf. 453 8 
éva &v, 466 D ravTa TYTN, 467 D moda moANots, 496 c ovdeis 
ovdév, Laws 835 c uivy dros, 958 B éxdvra éxwv. Cf. also 
Protag. 327 8, Gorg. 523 s, Symp. 217 s, Tim. 92 8, Phaedo 


°109 8, Apol. 32 Cy and Laws passim. 


» The answer is to the sense. Cf. 346 5, Crito 47 c, and vp, 
Laches 195 v, Gorg. 467 2. See critical note. 

¢ Plato assumed that the reader will understand that the 
unavailing quest for “the good”’ in the earlier dialogues is 
an anticipation of the idea of good. Cf. supra Vol. I. on 
476 a and What Plato Said, p. 71. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. 
p. 567, does not understand. 

. CH. 508 =, 517 c, Cratyl. 418 x. Cf. Phileb. 64 = and 
What Plato Said, p. 534, on Phaedo 99 a. 
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greatest ® matters?’’ “It would indeed,® ’” he said ; 
‘but do you suppose that anyone will let you go 
without asking what is the greatest study and with 
what you think it is concerned?” “ By no means,” 
said 1; “ but do you ask the question. You cer- 
tainly have heard it often, but now you either do not 
apprehend or again you are minded to make trouble 
for me by attacking the argument. I suspect it is 
rather the latter. For you have often heard¢ that the 
greatest thing to learn is the idea of good? by reference 
to which ¢ just things’ andallthe rest become usefuland 
beneficial. And now I am almost sure you know that 
this is what I am going to speak of and to say further 
that we have no adequate knowledge of it. And if we 
do not know it, then, even if without the knowledge of 
this we should know all other things never so well, 
you are aware that it would avail us nothing, just as 
no possession either is of any avail? without the posses- 
sion of the good. Or do you think there is any profit” 
in possessing everything except that which is good, 
or in understanding all things else apart from the 


Plato is unwilling to confine his idea of good to a formula 
and so seems to speak of it asa mystery. It was so regarded 
throughout antiquity (cf. Diog. Laert. iii. 27), and by a 
majority of modern scholars. Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato’s 
Republic, pp. 188-189, What Plato Said, pp. 72, 230-231, 
Introd. Vol. I. pp. xl-xli, and Vol. II. pp. xxvii, xxxiv. 

e Lit. ‘‘the use of which,” i.e. a theory of the cardinal 
virtues is scientific only if deduced from an ultimate sanction 
or ideal. 

f The omission of the article merely gives a vagnely 
generalizing colour. It makes no difference. 

9 For the idiom ovédév bdedos cf. Euthyph. 4 5, Lysis 208 &, 
supra 365 8, Charm. 155 8, ete. 

h Cf, 427 a, Phaedr. 275 c, Cratyl. 387 a, Huthyd. 288 &, 
Laws 751 3, 944 p, ete. 
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dpovynots, GAN’ avayxalovrar rehevT@vres THY TOG 
> “~ / \ 7 Y / “ 
ayalot ddvar. Kat pdda, edn, yedAotws. Ids 
Cyap odyi, Hv 8 éyd, et dvedilovrés ye dtu ovK 
topev TO ayaldv, Aéyovot mdAw ws ciddor; dpd- 
vnow yap avTo dacw elvas ayabot, ws avd Evpr- 
LevTwY Hudv 6 TL A€yovow, Eredav TO TOO ayafod 
hbéyEwvra. dvoua. “AdAnOgorata, édyn. Ti dat; 
¢ \ ¢ \ 3 \ ¢ / ~ / 2) 7 
ot THY HSovnY ayaloyv dpiCdpevor pOv px TL édAdt- 
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@ caddy 6é cal dyabdy suggests but does not mean kadoxdyabdr 
in its half-technical sense. The two words fill out the rhythm 
with Platonic fulness and are virtual synonyms. Cf. Phileb. 
65 a and Symp. 210-211 where because of the subject the 
KaXdv is substituted for the dyaédy. 

® So Polus and Callicles in the Gorgias and later the 
Epicureans and Cyrenaics. Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 131; 
Kurip. Hippol. 382 of & jSovtv mpobévres dvti rod xadot, and 
supra on 329 s-B. 

There is no contradiction here with the Philebus. Plato 
salts not himself say that either pleasure or knowledge is the 
good. 

° xomworépos is very Slightly if at all ironical here. CY. 
the American “‘ sophisticated ’’ in recent use. See too Theaet. 
156 a, Aristot, Hth. Nic. 1905 a 18 of yuplevres. 

¢ Plato does not distinguish synonyms in the style of 
Prodicus (ef. Protag. 337 a ff.) and Aristotle (cf. Eth. Nic. 
1140-1141) when the distinction is irrelevant to his purpose. 
Cf. Huthyd. 281 pv, Theaet. 176 B with 176 c. 

* Cf. 428 s-c, Huthydem. 288 vo f., Laws 961 © 6 rept ri 
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good while understanding and knowing nothing that is 
fair and good*?” “ No, by Zeus, I do not,” he said. 

XVII. “ But, furthermore, you know this too, that 
the multitude believe pleasure® to be the good, and 
the finer spirits intelligence or knowledge.?”’ “ Cer- 
tainly.” ‘‘ And you are also aware, my friend, that 
those who hold this latter view are not able to point 
out what knowledge? it is but are finally compelled 
to say that it is the knowledge of the good.” ‘“‘ Most 
absurdly,” he said. ‘‘Is it not absurd,” said I, “ if 
while taunting us with our ignorance of the good they 
turn about and talk to us asif we knewit? For they 
say it is the knowledge of the good,’ as if we under- 
stood their meaning when they utter?’ the word 
‘good.’”’ “‘ Most true,” he said. ‘‘ Well, are those 
who define the good as pleasure infected with any less 
confusion” of thought than the others? Or are not 
they in like manner? compelled to admit that there 


vots. See Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 650. The demand 
for specification is frequent in the dialogues. Cf. Euthyph. 
13 v, Laches 192 2, Gorg. 451 a, Charm. 165 c-E, Ale. I. 
124 © ff. 

* There is no “‘the’’ in the Greek. Emendations are idle. 
Plato is supremely indifferent to logical precision when it 
makes no difference for a reasonably intelligent reader. Cf. 
my note on Phileb, 11 s-c in Class. Phil. vol. iii, (1908) 
pp. 343-345. 

9 p6éyéwvrat logically of mere physical utterance (ef. Theaet. 
157 8), not, I think, as Adam says, of high-sounding oracular 
utterance. 

h Lit. ‘‘ wandering,” the mark of error. Cf. 484 38, Lysis 
213", Phaedo 79 c, Soph, 230 8, Phaedr. 263 8, Parmen. 135, 
Laws 962 pv. 

* kat obroe is an illogical idiom of over-particularization. 
The sentence begins generally and ends specifically. Plato 
does not care, since the meaning is clear. C/. Protag. 336 c, 
Gorg. 456 c-p, Phaedo 62 a. 
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@ A distinct reference to Callicles’ admission in Gorgias 
499 B ras péev Berrious Hdovds, rds dé yelpous, ef. 499 c, 
Rep. 561 c, and Phileb, 138 c mdoas dmuolas efvar. Stenzel’s 
notion (Studien zur Entw. d. Plat. Dialektik, p. 98) that in 
the Philebus Plato ‘‘ist von dem Standpunkt des Staates 
503c weit entfernt’’ is uncritical The Republic merely 
refers to the Gorgias to show that the question is disputed 
and the disputants contradict themselves, 

> dudioByrjees is slightly disparaging, cf. Theaet. 163 c, 
158 c, 198 c, Sophist 233 B, 225 8, but less so than épi¢ew 
in Protag. 337 a. 

¢ Men may deny the reality of the conventional virtues 
but not of the ultimate sanction, whatever itis. Cf. Theaet. 
167 c, 172 a-s, and Shorey in Class. Phil. xvi. (1921) 
pp. 164-168. 

2 Cf. Gorg. 468 B rd dyaddv dpa Stdbxovres, supra 505 a-B, 
Phileb. 20 pv, Symp. 206 a, Huthyd. 278 =, Aristot. Hth. Nic. 
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are bad pleasures*?”’ ‘‘ Most assuredly.” “‘ The 
outcome is, I take it, that they are admitting the same 
things to be both good and bad, are they not?” 


‘“ Certainly.” “ Then is it not apparent that there 
are many and violent disputes® about it?” ‘ Of 
course.’ “‘ And again, is it not apparent that while 


in the case of the just and the honourable many would 
prefer the semblance without the reality in action, 
possession, and opinion, yet when it comes to the good 
nobody is content with the possession of the appear- 
ance but all men seek the reality, and the semblance 
satisfies nobody here?” “ Quite so,’ he said. 
“That, then, which every soul pursues?¢ and for its sake 
does all that it does, with an intuition @ of its reality, 
but yet baffled’ and unable to apprehend its nature 
adequately, or to attain to any stable belief about it 
as about other things,’ and for that reason failing of 
.any possible benefit from other things,—in a matter 
of this quality and moment, can we, I ask you, allow 
a like blindness and obscurity in those best citizens” 


1173 a, 10944 o6 wdvra édlerar, Zeller, Aristot. i. pp. 344-345, 
379, Boethius iii. 10, Dante, Purg. xvii. 127-129. 

e Cf. Phileb. 64 a wavrevréov. Cf. Arnold’s phrase, God 
and the Bible, chap. i. p. 23 “approximate language 
thrown out as it were at certain great objects which the 
human mind augurs and feels after.” 

* As throughout the minor dialogues. Cf. What Plato 
Said, p. 71. 

9 Because, in the language of Platonic metaphysics, it is 
the rapovcia rod dyabod that makes them good; but for the 
practical purpose of ethical theory, because they need the 
sanction. Cf. Introd. p. xxvii, and Montaigne i, 24 ** Toute 
aultre science est dommageable 4 celuy qui n’a la science de 
la bonté.”’ 

h As in the “longer way" Plato is careful not to commit 
himself to a definition of the ideal or the sanction, but 
postulates it for his guardians. 
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¢ The personal or ab urbe condita construction. Cf. 
Theaet. 169 . 

> The guardians must be able to give a reason, which they 
can do only by reference to the sanction. For the idea that 
the statesman must know better than other men cf. Laws 
968 a, 964. c, 858 p-k, 817 c, Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 8. 

¢ For the effect of the future perfect cf. 457 B AehéZerau, 
465 a mpooretdéerat, Kurip. Heracleidae 980 rempdiera. 
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to whose hands we are to entrust all things?” 
‘ Least of all,” he said. “I fancy, at any rate,” said 
I, ‘‘ that the just and the honourable, if their relation 
and reference to the good is not known,’ will not have 
secured a guardian ® of much worth in the man thus 
ignorant, and my surmise is that no one will under- 
stand them adequately before he knows this.”’ “‘ You 
surmise well,” he said. ‘‘ Then our constitution will 
have its perfect and definitive organization® only when 
such a guardian, who knows these things, oversees it.” 

XVIII. “‘ Necessarily,” he said. “ But you your- 
self, Socrates, do you think that knowledge is the 
good or pleasure or something else and different ? ”’ 
“What a man itis,’ saidI; “ you madeit very plain? 
long ago that you would not be satisfied with what 
others think about it.” “‘ Why, it does not seem 
right to me either, Socrates,” he said, “to be ready to 
state the opinions of others but not one’s own when 
one has occupied himself with the matter so long.®”’ 
‘ But then,” said I, ‘‘ do you think it right to speak 
as having knowledge about things one does not 
know?” “By no means,” he said, “as having 
knowledge, but one ought to be willing to tell as his 
opinion what he opines.” “ Nay,” said I, “ have 
you not observed that opinions divorced from know- 
ledge’ are ugly things? The best of them are 
blind Or do you think that those who hold some 

@ For the personal construction ¢f. 348 2, Isoc. To Nic. 1. 
carapavys is a variation in this idiom for 5fdos. Cf. also 
Theaet. 189 c, Symp. 221 8, Charm. 162 c, etc. 

€ Cf. 367 D-£. 

f This is not a contradiction of Afeno 97 8, Theaet. 201 B-c, 
and Phileb. 62 a-z, but simply a different context and 
ee Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 47, un. 338 
an ’ 


9 Cf. on 484 c, Phaedr. 270 k. 
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, cal ’ A , ¢ oo a 
Suadgpew dddov oplds mopevopevwv ot avev vot 
iAnOe { - Oddév, € BovAeu 08 
dAnOés te b0€alovtes; ddev, edn. BovdAec odv 

> \ ; De \ aN MEA 5 
D aloypa Oedoacba tupdrAd re Kat oxdAva, e€ov map 
” > / / \ r 4 F M \ \ A / 
dAAwy axovew pava Te Kau KaAa; My apos Ars, 
- Ao = / ¢ TA , er > \ , 
7 8 ds, @ Lwk«pates, 6 VAavewv, worep emt TéAc 
@v amooTns. dapKéce. yap ivy, Kav woTep 
Suxaoauvns mépt Kat owpoovrys Kat TOV adAhwv 
~ @ vd \ A lanl > al ~ 5 tvO K A 
dunddes, ovTwW Kal mept TOD ayafot du€APyns. Kal 
yap e€uol, Av o eyw, W éTatpe, Kat dda apKécer: 
GAN dws pn ovx olds T° Ecopat, mpofvpotpevos 
“~ 3 5 > 
dé doynuovay yéAwra oddAjow. add’, @ pakdpior, 
> 1 3 / 9 ~ 
Eatro pev ti mor €oTt tayabov, édowmev TO viv 
t 4 
elvas' mAdov yap poe paiverar 7 KaTa Ti map- 
otoayv opunyv edixéolar tod ye doKxobvTos euol Ta 
vov: ds bé éxyovds Te TOG ayabot daiverar Kal 
opoteTatos éxeivm, Aéyew €Oédlw, eb Kal dpyiv 
“ 3 f ; > ~ 
didrov, «¢ dé py, edv. “AdA’, edn, A€ye: cicadOus 
yap Tov TaTpos armoTices THY Oinynotw. Bov- 
507 Aotpnv av, elzov, éué Te S¥vacGar adrHv arosotvat 
BY) ) ie 


¢ Probably an allusion to the revelation of the mysteries. 
Cf. Phaedr. 250 c, Phileb. 16 c, Rep. 518 c, 478 c, 479 v, 
518 a. It is fantastic to see in it a reference to what Cicero 
calls the lumina orationis of Isocratean style. The rhetoric 
and synonyms of this passage are not to be pressed. 

® Cf. Phileb. 64.¢ éri wév rots rod dyabod dy mpodipas, 
“we are now in the vestibule of the good.” 

° kat udda, “jolly well,” humorous emphasis on the point 
that it is much easier to “‘ define” the conventional virtues 
than to explain the “sanction.” Cf. Symp. 189 4, Huthydem. 
298 p-x, Herod. viii. 66. It is frequent in the Republic. 
Ritter gives forty-seven cases. I have fifty-four! But the 
point that matters is the humorous tone. Cf. ¢.g. 610 E. 

¢ Excess of zeal, rpodvula, seemed laughable to the Greeks. 
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true opinion without intelligence differ appreciably 
from blind men who go the right way?” ‘“ They 
do not differ at all,” he said. “Is it, then, ugly things 
that you prefer to contemplate, things blind and 
crooked, when you might hear from others what is 
luminous® and fair?’ “‘ Nay, in heaven’s name, 
Socrates,” said Glaucon, “do not draw back, as it 
were, at the very goal.? For it will content us if 
you explain the good even as you set forth the 
nature of justice, sobriety, and the other virtues.” 
“It will right well* content me, my dear fellow,” I 
said, “ but I fear that my powers may fail and that 
in my eagerness I may cut a sorry figure and become 
a laughing-stock.¢ Nay, my beloved, let us dismiss 
for the time being the nature of the good in itself ;¢ for 
to attain to my present surmise of that seems a pitch 
above the impulse that wings my flight to-day.’ But 
of what seems to be the offspring of the good and 
most nearly made in its likeness’ I am willing to 
speak if you too wish it, and otherwise to let the 
matter drop.”’ “ Well, speak on,”’ he said, “ for you 
will duly pay me the tale of the parent another time.’ 
“IT could wish,” I said, “ that I were able to make 
Cf. my interpretation of Iliad i. in fine, Class. Phil. xxii. 
(1927) pp. 292-223. 

¢ Of. More, Principia Ethica, p. 17 “Good, then, is 
indefinable; and yet, so far as I know, there is only one 
ethical writer, Professor Henry Sidgwick, who has clearly 
recognized and stated this fact.” 

* This is not superstitious mysticism but a deliberate 
refusal to confine in a formula what requires either a volume 
ora symbol. See Introd. p. xxvii, and my Jdea of Good in 
Plato’s Republic, p. 212. 7a viv repeats 76 viv etvar (ef. Tim. 
48 c), as the evasive phrase e/cadé:s below sometimes lays the 
topic on the table, never to be taken up again. Cf. 347 5 
and 430 c. 

9 Cf. Laws 897 v-E, Phaedr. 246 a. 
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1 ¢o 4 / > 1 oo a \ 
Kat buds Kopicactat, adda py Womep viv Tods 
TOKOUS [LovoV. ToOOTOV dé 81) OvY TOY TOKOV TE Kal 
éxyovov atvtod Tob ayalod Kopuioacbe. edvi\aBeiobe 
perro poy 7H e€amratiow vuds axwy, KiBdndov 
3 \ \ / ~ f ? , 
amodudovs Tov Adyov tod ToKov. EvAaBrodueba, 
” \ / 3 s / / 
ébn, Kata duvayiv: adda povov Adye. Atomodro- 
yynoauevos y, Edynv eyw, Kal avaprioas buds Ta 
> ? a a e€ / \ ” 
T ev tots eumpoobev pybevtra Kat dAdore dy 
B mwoAAdkis eipynuéva. Ta mota; 4 8’ os. TloAda 
4 oS > ? / \ \ > \ \ ° 
Kadd, jv 8 éyw, Kat moAAa ayabd Kat éxaora 
v4 > / / \ , “~ / 
ovTws elvai dayéev Te Kat dtopilouev TH Ady. 
\ / \ ? \ \ \ \ 3 A > ‘ 
Dapev yap. Kat adro 89 Kadov Kat adro ayabov 
Kal ovTw Tepl TavTwr, & TOTE WS TOAAG érideper, 
waAw av Kar’ idéay play é€xdorou ws pas ovons 
rilévres 6 eorw EKaOTOV mpocayopevopev. "Kore 
Tatra. Kai Ta ev O77) opacbas dapev, voetobar 
C8 ot, ras 8 ad iSdas voetobat wéev, 6pGabar 8 ov. 
llavrdmace pev otv. TH ody opdpev mney abr Oy 
TO OpenfLeva ; TH orpe, 24m. Odxodv, nv & eye, 
Kal axor Ta akovdueva, Kal Tals dAAats aicijoeot 
mavra Ta alcOnra; Ti uyv; "Ap odv, qv 8 éya, 
evvevonkas Tov TV atcobycewy dyuLovpyov sow 


* This playful interlude relieves the monotony of argument 
and is a transition to the symbolism. srdxos means both 
interest and offspring. Cf. 555 2, Polit. 267 a, Aristoph. 
Clouds 34, Thesm. 845, Pindar, Ol. x.12. The equivocation, 
which in other languages became a metaphor, has played a 
great part in the history of opinion about usury. Cf. the 
article ‘‘ Usury’ in Hastings’s Hncyclopaedia of Relig. and 
Ethics, and Antonio’s 

. . . when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ? 
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and you to receive the payment and not merely as 
now the interest. But at any rate receive this 
interest ¢ and the offspring of the good. Have a care, 
however, lest I deceive you unintentionally with a 
false reckoning of the interest.” ‘“ We will do our 
best,” he said, “‘ to be on our guard. Only speak on.” 
“ Yes,” I said, “after first coming to an understanding 
with you and reminding you of what has been said 
here before and often on other occasions.®”’ ‘‘What?’’ 
said he. “We predicate ‘to be’* of many beautiful 
things and many good things, saying of them severally 
that they are, and so define them in our speech.”’ “We 
do.”’ ‘And again, we speak of a self-beautiful and of a 
good that is only and merely good, and so, in the 
case of all the things that we then posited as many, 
we turn about and posit each as a single idea or 
aspect, assuming it to be a unity and call it that 
which each really is.?” “It is so.” “‘ And the one 
class of things we say can be seen but not thought, 
while the ideas can be thought but not seen.” “ By 
all means.” ‘‘ With which of the parts of ourselves, 
with which of our faculties, then, do we see visible 
things?” “With sight,” he said. “And do we 
not,’ I said, ‘‘ hear audibles with hearing, and per- 
ceive all sensibles with the other senses ? ”’ “ Surely.” 
‘* Have you ever observed,” said I, “ how much the 

» Cf. 475 uf. Plato as often begins by a restatement of 
the theory of ideas, i.e. practically of the distinction between 


the concept and the objects of sense. Cf. Rep. 596 a ff, 


Phaedo 108 8 ff. 
¢ The modern reader will never understand Plato from 
translations that talk about ‘‘ Being.” Cf. What Plato Said, 
. 605. 
Pg 5 gor is technical for the reality of the ideas. Cf 
Phaedo 75 8, pD, 78 D, Parmen. 129 8, Symp. 211 c, Rep. 490 B, 
§32 a, 597 a. 
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moAuteNcoraTyy THY TOD opdy Te Kal dpacba 
dvvapev eon psovpyncer ; Od TaAvy, eon. “AM’ 
ade OKOTTEL. ear 6 Tt mpoodel aco Kal pave} 
yevous dAdou els TO THY pe GKOVELY, THY. de a auKove- 
ofa, 6 édy a) TrapayevnTat aed n pev ovK 
dKovoeTat, 7 dé OUK dxovolnceras ; Ovdeves, ey. 
Ofjwae dé Ye jv 8 eyo, odd" dAAats moAdats, iva 
pn ely Ort ovde utd, TOLOUTOU mpoadet oddevds. 7 
ov TWa €yELs etreiy ; Our eYwYe; n 5 és. Thy 
d€ THs dusews Kal TOD dpaTod ovdK evvoets OTL 
mpoodsetrat; Ids; “Evotons mov & dupacw 
difews Kab emixerpodvros Tob EXOVTOS xphovar 
adrTh, mapovons bé xpoas év avrots, éay fy 
mapayevnta. yévos tpirov idia én’ adro TobTo 
TrEPUKOS, otcba, ort i re dus od8év diperar td Te 
Xpopara ETAL adpara., Tivos 81 Aéyets, ey, 
TOUTOU; 67 od Kadres, iy & eva, Gas. 
“AAn OA, Edy, réyers. Od _opixpe dpa iséa 7» Tod 
6pav aicOnots Kat 7 rob opaabat Sdvapus Tov 
aMwv EvlevdEewv tTyswwtrépw Coyd éluynoar, eimep 
\ fd \ ~ ? \ ; ” ~ 
pn atyuov To dds. “AAAa pHv, ébyn, Twodd0d ye 
det ariuov etvas. 


@ Creator, Snuoupyos, God, the gods, and nature, are all 
virtual synonyms in such passages. 

® Cf. Phaedr. 250 v, Tim. 45 8. 

¢ This is literature, not science. Plato knew that sound 
required a medium, Tim. 67 8. But the statement here is 
true enough to illustrate the thought. 

@ Lit. “kind of thing,” yévos. Cf. 507 c-p. 

° Cf. Troland, The Mystery of Mind, p. 82: “In order that 
there should be vision, it is not sufficient that a physical 
object should exist before the eyes. There must also be a 


source of so-called ‘light.’*? Cf. Sir John Davies’ poem on 
the Soul: 
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greatest expenditure the creator? of the senses has 
lavished on the faculty of seeing and being seen ?®”’ 
“Why, no, I have not,” he said. “ Well, look at it 
thus. Do hearing and voice stand in need of another 
medium ¢ so that the one may hear and the other be 
heard, in the absence of which third element the 
one will not hear and the other not be heard ?”’ 
‘““ They need nothing,” he said. “ Neither, I fancy,” 
said I, “do many others, not to say that none require 
anything of the sort. Or do you know of any?” 
“Not I,” he said. “ But do you not observe that 
vision and the visible do have this further need ? ” 
“How?” “ Though vision may be in the eyes and 
its possessor may try to use it, and though colour be 
present, yet without the presence of a third thing @ 
specifically and naturally adapted to this purpose, 
you are aware that vision will see nothing and the 
colours will remain invisible.e’’ “‘ What? is this thing 
of which you speak?” he said. ‘‘ The thing,” I 
said, “that you call light.” ‘“‘ You say truly,” he 
replied. “‘ The bond, then, that yokes together visi- 
bility and the faculty of sight is more precious by no 
slight form % than that which unites the other pairs, 
if light is not without honour.” “It surely is far 
from being so,’ he said. 


But as the sharpest eye discerneth nought 
Except the sunbeams in the air do shine; 
So the best soul with her reflecting thought 
Sees not herself without some light divine. 


* Plato would not have tried to explain this loose colloquial 
genitive, and we need not. 

9 The loose Herodotean-Thucydidean-Isocratean use of 
idéa. Of. Laws 689 Dp kal 76 cysxpdrarov eidos. “ Form” 
over-translates ié¢a here, which is little more than a synonym 
for yévos above. Cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 250. 
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XIX. Tiva ody éxers airidcacba tav ev odpava 
Gey TovTov KUpLov, 08 Yuiv TO Pas du TE TOLEl 
6pav 6 te KaAMoTA Kal Ta Opapeva dpdcba; 
“Ovmep Kal ov, edn, Kat ot adAou: Tov AAov yap 
OpAov oti epwrds. “Ap odv Bde médvKev dubs 
mpos totrov tov Gedv; Ilds; Odxn €orw ydtos 1 
dbus otte adTy otTEe Ev @ eyylyverat, 0 5) Ka- 

BAodpev dupa. Od yap ody. “AA HAwewddorardv 
ve ola. THY Tept TAs atcOyoers opyavwv. TloAd 
ve. Oudxotv Kat tiv dSvvapuy, Nv ever, EK TovTOU 
Taplevowerny womep emippuTov KexTyntar; Ildvu 
uev odv. “Ap” ody od Kal 6 HALos Suis pev ovK 
gor, aitios 8 wy adrhs opatas bm’ adths Tavrys; 


¢ Plato was willing to call the stars gods as the barbarians 
did (Cratyl. 397 p, Aristoph. Peace 406 ff., Herod. iv. 188). 
Cf. Laws 821 8, 899 8, 950 np, Apol. 26 v, Hpinomis 985 x, 
988 3. 

’> Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, pp. 223-225, 
Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathie, pp. 374-384, Arnold, 
‘“* Mycerinus ”’: 


Yet, surely, O my people, did I deem 

Man’s justice from the all-just Gods was given ; 
A light that from some upper fount did beam, 
Some better archetype, whose seat was heaven; 
A light that, shining from the blest abodes, 
Did shadow somewhat of the life of Gods. 


Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 77: 


Lift myself up in the Theologie 
Of heavenly Plato. There Ill contemplate 
The Archetype of this sunne, that bright Idee 
Of steddie Good, that doth his beams dilate 
Through all the worlds, all lives and beings 
propagate... 

.. . @ fair delineament 
Of that which Good in Plato’s school is hight, 
His T’agathon with beauteous rayes bedight. 
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XIX. “ Which one can you name of the divinities 
in heaven @ as the author and cause of this, whose light 
makes our vision see best and visible things to be 
seen?’ ‘“‘ Why, the one that you too and other people 
mean,’ he said; “ for your question evidently refers to 
thesun.?”’ “‘Is not this, then, the relation of vision to 
that divinity?” “What?” “ Neither vision itself nor 
its vehicle, which we call the eye, is identical with the 
sun.’ “‘ Why, no.” “ But it is, I think, the most 
sunlike ¢ of all the instruments of sense.” ‘‘ By far the 
most. “ And does it not receive the power which 
it possesses as an influx, as it were, dispensed from 
the sun?” “Certainly.” “Is it not also true that 
the sun is not vision, yet as being the cause ¢ thereof 


Mediaeval writers have much to say of Plato’s mysterious 
Tagathon. Aristotle, who rejects the idea of good, uses 
Tayaéév in much the same way. 

It is naive to take the language of Platonic unction too 
literally. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 394 ff. 

¢ Cf. 509 a, Plotinus, Hun. i. 6. 9 od yap av marore eldev 
6pOaruds Hrov HAcoecdys wh yeyernuévos and vi. 7. 19, Cic. 
Tusc. i. 25. 63 in fine “quod si in hoc mundo fieri sine deo 
non potest, ne in sphaera quidem eosdem motus Archimedes 
sine divino ingenio potuisset imitare,’’ Manilius li. 115: 


quis caelum posset nisi caeli munere nosse, 
et reperire deum nisi qui pars ipse deorum? 


Goethe’s 


War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Die Sonne kénnt es nie erblicken, 


and Goethe to Eckermann, Feb. 26, 1824: ‘“‘ Hatte ich nicht 
die Welt durch Anticipation bereits in mir getragen, ich ware 
mit sehenden Augen blind geblieben.”’ 

4 Cf. Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 113: 


Behold a fit resemblance of this truth, 
The Sun begetteth both colours and sight . . ., ete. 
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> ~ , > 5) 
Otirws, 7 8 os. Totrov rowvv, qv O° ey, davar 
ye A€éyew Tov TOO ayalod Exyovov, ov Tayaboy 


OQ 


“ ? “ 
évevynoey avdAoyov €avT@, 0 Te wep adTo &v TH 
oe ~ s \ 4 “~ 
vonT® TomW TMpos TE VOUV Kal Ta voovmEVA, TOdTO 
“ “A “~ x \ \ 

Toirov év T@ OpaT@ mpos Te oyu Kal Ta Opwpeva. 
a Y , 5 
lds; edn: ere dieAPe por. “Odbadpot, Fv & 
b) v4 s > & ¢ / > 9 > a + 5 4 
éyu, oto” dri, drav pnKeTe em Eexetva Tis avTovs 
a A \ ~ 3 
Tpémn av av tas xpdas TO NuEepivov das eréyn, 
> 1 @ \ ; ) , , \ 
GANA dv vuKrepwa déyyyn, ayuBdAvaitrovat Te Kal 

“~ A 
éyyds daivovrat tu¢dA@v, womep odK évotons 
~ A 4 4 4 4 s 
Kabapas dyews; Kat pdda, ébn. “Orav dé y’, 
D oluas, dv 6 Atos KaraAapTrer, cad@s dp@or, Kat 
“ ~ if “~ ; 
Tots avTots TovTots Oupaocw evotca daivera. Ti 
f 4 / \ A “~ ~ & / 
pyv; Ovrw totvey Kat To THs puyfs wde voeu 
Cf / Oe / 1A. AG / \ \ + ? 
érav pev, od KaTaddpre adjferd Te Kai TO dv, Eis 
~ \ ‘ 
TOUTO amrepeionTat, EvOnoe TE Kal Eyvw avTO Kal 
“A 3 “ / 
voby exew daiverary otav de eis TO TH oKdTwW 
f / A 
KEKPaLEVOV, TO yuyvowevoy TE Kal amoAAvpeEvor, 
/ \ ? 7 v \ / 4 
dofales Te Kal auPAvwTTer dvw Kal KdTwW Tas 
/ ? \ * > ~ % Ela 
dd€as petaBaAdAov Kat Eouxev ad vodv odK EyorTe. 
~ \ > f f 
E"EKouxe yap. Todrto roivuy ro tiv adjGevav rapéxyov 
Tols yuyvwoKopévoig Kal TH yuyvwoKovTe TH 


@ 4.¢. creation was the work of benevolent design. This is 
one of the few passages in the Republic where the idea of 
good is considered in relation to the universe, a thesis re- 
served for poetical or mythical development in the Timaeus. 
It is idle to construct a systematic metaphysical theology for 
Plato by identification of rdyaé@éy here either with God or 
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is beheld by vision itself? ’’ ‘‘ That is so,” he said. 
“This, then, you must understand that I meant by the 
offspring of the good * which the good begot to stand 
in a proportion ? with itself: as the good is in the in- 
telligible region to reason and the objects of reason, 
so is this in the visible world to vision and the objects 
of vision.” ‘“‘ How is that?” he said; “ explain 
further.”’ “‘ You are aware,’ I said, “‘ that when the 
eyes are no longer turned upon objects upon whose 
colours the light of day falls but that of the dim 
luminaries of night, their edge is blunted and they 
appear almost blind, as if pure vision did not dwell 
in them.’’ ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘“‘ But when, I 
take it, they are directed upon objects illumined by 
the sun, they see clearly, and vision appears to reside 
in these same eyes.” “ Certainly.”’ “ Apply this 
comparison to the soul also in this way. When it is 
firmly fixed on the domain where truth and reality 
shine resplendent ° it apprehends and knows them and 
appears to possess reason; but when it inclines to 
that region which is mingled with darkness, the world 
of becoming and passing away, it opines only and its 
edge is blunted, and it shifts its opinions hither and 
thither, and again seems as if it lacked reason.”’ “ Yes, 
it does.”’ “‘ This reality, then, that gives their truth to 
the objects of knowledge and the power of knowing 
ay Na ideas as a whole. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
Py Cf. Gorg. 465 z-c, infra 510 a-B, 511 2, 530 D, 534 a, 
576 c, Phaedo 111 a-s, Tim. 29 c, 32 a-p. For dvddoyor 
in this sense cf. 511 2, 534 a, Phaedo 110 v. 

¢ Plato’s rhetoric is not to be pressed. Truth, being, the 
good, are virtual synonyms. Still, for Plato’s ethical and 
political philosophy the light that makes things intelligible 


is the idea of good, i.e. the “sanction,” and not, as some 
commentators insist, the truth. 
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Sivayw amodiov tiv Tob ayabod tdeav dabk civar, 
aitlay 8 émorhns otcav Kat adAnfetas wes 
yuypwokouerns pev diavood, ovTw dé Kaddy 
dudotépwv dvrwv, yrboews Te Kat aAnbetas, ddrAo 
Kat KaAALov éte tovTwv Hyovmevos atTo opbds 
Hynoe emtoTiuny b€ Kat aAjfeav, womep Eexel 
509 das re Kal dxuw HAcoewdh pwev vowilery dpOdv, Avov 
dé Hyetcba odk dpbds Ever, ovTwW Kal evTabla 
ayaboedh pev voutlew tatr ayudorepa opbov, 
ayafov 5€ Hyeiobar omdtepoy adtav otk dpOov, 
GAN? ere prelovws Tyuntéov Thy Tod ayalod Ew. 
"Aun tAAos, én, A€yets, Et emorhunv 
piyavoy Kdddos, fn, Aé€y Hen 
pev Kat aAjPerav mapéyet, adTo 5° umep Tatra 
KdAAeL eativ: od yap Siyov ov ye HOovnv avro 


@ No absolute distinction can be drawn between ¢féos and 
idéa in Plato. But (é¢éa may be used to carry the notion of 
‘‘ apprehended aspect’ which I think is more pertinent here 
than the metaphysical entity of the idea, though of course 
Plato would affirm that. Cf. 369 a, Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
p. 35, What Plato Said, p. 585, Class. Phil. xx. (1925) p. 347. 

>’ The meaning is clear. We really understand and know 
anys only when we apprehend its purpose, the aspect of 
the good that it reveals. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. The 
position and case of yryywoxouévys are difficult. But no 
change proposed is any improvement. 

¢ Plato likes to cap a superlative by a further degree 
of completeness, a climax beyond the climax. Cf. 405 8 
alsxicrov . . . aloxiov, 578 B, Symp. 180 a-B and Bury ad 
loc. The same characteristic can be observed in his method, 
é.g.in the Symposium where Agathon’s speech, which seems 
the climax, is surpassed by that of Socrates; similarly in the 
Gorgias and the tenth book of the Republic. Cf. Friedlander, 
Platon, i. p. 174, supra Introd. p. Ixi. 

This and the next half page belong, I think, to rhetoric 
rather than to systematic metaphysics. Plato the idealist 
uses transcendental language of his ideal, and is never willing 
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to the knower, you must say is the idea ? of good, and 
you must conceive it as being the cause of knowledge, 
and of truth in so far as known. Yet fair as they both 
are, knowledge and truth, in supposing it to be some- 
thing fairer still¢ than these you will think rightly 
of it. But as for knowledge and truth, even as in 
our illustration it is right to deem light and vision 
sunlike, but never to think that they are the sun, so 
here it is right to consider these two their counter- 
parts, as being like the good or boniform,? but to think 
that either of them is the good? is not right. Still 
higher honour belongs to the possession and habit * of 
the good.” “An inconceivable beauty you speak of,” 
he said, “if it is the source of knowledge and truth, 
and yet itself surpasses them in beauty. For you 
surely’ cannot mean that it is pleasure.’’ ‘‘ Hush,”’ 


to admit that expression has done justice to it. But Plato 
the rationalist distinctly draws the line between his religious 
language thrown out at an object and his definite logical and 
practical conclusions. Cf. e.g. Meno 81 p-z. 

4 dyaGoe.dH occurs only here in classical Greek literature. 
Plato quite probably coined it for his purpose. 

¢ There is no article in the Greek. Plato is not scrupulous 
to distinguish good and the good here. Cf. on 505 c, p. 89, 
note f. 

* és is not yet in Plato quite the technical Aristotelian 
“habit.” However Protag. 344 ¢ approaches it. Cf. also 
Phileb. 11 vp, 41 c, Ritter-Preller, p. 285. 

Plato used many words in periphrasis with the genitive, 
e.g. tis Laws 625 c, yéveois Laws 691 3, Tim. 73 B, 76 &, 
uoipa Phaedr. 255 B, 274 ©, Menex. 249 2, giors Phaedo 
109 z, Symp. 186 8, Laws 729 c, 845 p, 944 D, ete. He may 
have chosen és here to suggest the ethical aspect of the 
good as a habit or possession of the soul. The introduction 
of 460v4 below supports this view. Some interpreters think 
it=7d dyabdv ws exe, which is possible but rather pointless. 

¢ For ob yap dimou cf. Apol. 20 c, Gorg. 455 a, Huthyph. 
IS A. 
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Aéyers. Evdnyer, Hy 5° eye adr’ de pwaddov 
Briv eixdva avrob ETL emUOKOTEL, ds; Tov 
jALov Tots Opwpevors ov [Lovov, ola, THY Tob 
opaobas Odvayey TOpeX ely pres, adda KL ay 
yeveow Kal avgnv Kal Tpogyy, ov yéveouy avrov 
évta. lds yap; Kat tots yeyyworopeévots Toivuv 
pn povov TO yryvwaKkecbat davat d7d Tot ayabob 
mapetvat, dAAG Kal TO elvat Te Kal THY ovotay br 
éxeivou avrots mpooetva, ovK ovotas évTos Tob 
ayabob, adr’ ére eméxewa Ths otcias mpeoBeia 
Kal Suvajer drrepexovros. 

XX. Kai 6 DAavcwv pddra yedAoiws, “Amodor, 
eon, Saimovias drrepBoAfjs ! uv yap, Av o° eye, 
aitios, avayKalwy Ta ejol SoKxobvra. mrepl avrob 
Aéyew. Kat pndapds Ys eon, maven, el py Tl 
GAAG THY TEpL TOV YALoV OpovorTnTa au Suef uasy, Ev 
an atroveimers. “AdAA pnv, elov, ovyvd ye ato- 


@ 4.e. not only do we understand a thing when we know 
its purpose, but a purpose in some mind is the chief cause of 
its existence, God’s mind for the universe, man’s mind for 
political institutions. This, being the only interpretation 
that makes sense of the passage, is presumably more or less 
consciously Plato’s meaning. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 

Quite irrelevant are Plato’s supposed identification of the 
dya@dv with the éy, one, and Aristotle’s statement, AZet. 
988 a, that the ideas are the cause of other things and the 
one is the cause of the ideas. 

The remainder of the paragraph belongs to transcendental 
rhetoric. It has been endlessly quoted and plays a great 
part in Neoplatonism, in all philosophies of the unknowable 
and. in all negative and mystic theologies. 

> It is an error to oppose Plato here to the Alexandrians 
who sometimes said éréxewa rod dvros. Plato’s sentence 
would have made évros very inconvenient here. But elvac 
shows that otclas is not distinguished from rod évros here. 
éréxecva became technical and a symbol for the transcendental 
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said I, ‘‘ but examine the similitude of it still further 
in this way.2”’ “ How?” “ The sun, I presume you 
will say, not only furnishes to visibles the power of 
visibility but it also provides for their generation and 
growth and nurture though it is not itself generation.” 
“ Of course not.” ‘In like manner, then, you are 
to say that the objects of knowledge not only receive 
from the presence of the good their being known, but 
their very existence and essence is derived to them 
from it, though the good itself is not essence but still 
transcends essence ® in dignity and surpassing power. ” 

XX. And Glaucon very ludicrously ¢ said, “* Heaven 


save us, hyperbole? can no further go.”’ “ The fault 
is yours,’ I said, ‘ for compelling me to utter my 
thoughts about it.” “‘ And don’t desist,’”’ he said, 


‘but at least ¢ expound the similitude of the sun, if 
there is anything that you are omitting.” ‘‘ Why, cer- 
tainly,” I said, ““ I am omitting a great deal.”’ “ Well, 


in Neoplatonism and all similar philosophies. C/. Plotinus 
xvii. 1, Dionysius Areop. De divinis nominibus, il. 2, Fried- 
lander, Platon, i. p. 87. 

¢ He is amused at Socrates’ emphasis. Fanciful is Wila- 
mowitz’ notion (Platon, i. p. 209) that the laughable thing 
is Glaucon’s losing control of himself, for which he com- 
pares Aristoph. Birds 61. Cf. the extraordinary comment 
of Proclus, p. 265. 

The dramatic humour of Glaucon’s surprise is Plato’s way 
of smiling at himself, as he frequently does in the dialogues. 
Cf. 536 8, 540 8, Lysis 223 8, Protag. 340 2, Charm. 175 5, 
Cratyl. 426 8, Theaet. 200 B, 197 vp, etc. Cf. Friedlander, 
Platon, i. p. 172 on the Phaedo. 

4“ What a comble!’? would be nearer the tone of the 
Greek. There is no good English equivalent for vrepBodjs. 
Cf. Sir Thomas Browne’s remark that “nothing can be 
said hyperbolically of God.” The banter here relieves the 
strain, as is Plato’s manner. 

¢ Of. 502 a, Symp. 222 5, Meno 86 £. 
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Aeitrw. Moe O}LUK pov Towuy, eon, Trapaimns. 
Ofuat ev, yp & eyo, Kat rons: opus d€, doa y 
év T@ TapovTe duvaTov, EKwY OvK dmonetibor. My 
D yap, ébn. Nonoov Toi, 1 eva, Borrep 
eyOLer, bbw avra elvat, Kat Baciredew TO ev 
vontobd yévous Te Kal TOmoVv, TO 8 ad dpaTod, lva 
uy ovpavod eimwv dd€w cor codilecbar mepi rod 
dvoua. ard’ obv éyets Tatra dutta edn, dpardv, 
vontov; "Eyw. “Oomep towvy ypappnv diya 
TETLN LEVY AaBav dvia.! THHWATA, mad TEuve 
exdTepov THA ava, TOV avTov Aoyor, TO TE TOU 
Opwpevou yevous Kat TO TOU VOOUMEVOU, Kat gou 
éorau oapyvela kat doapeta m™pos aAAnAa €v ev 
Kr opupLeven TO pee ETEPOV TUHUA ElKOveES. Aéyeo 
510 Be Tas eiKdvas mpO@Tov pev TOS onds, emeira Te, 
ev Tots voact pavTdopata Kal év Tots Goa mUKVE 
Te Kat Acta Kal dava EvvéornKe, Kat wav TO 
TovouTov, el Katavoeis. “AAA Katavod. To Tot- 
vuv etepov Tile. @ TobTo Eoike, TA TE TEPL Huds 
C@a Kal wav ro durevtov Kal TO oKevacrov dAov 
, / ? > \ 2? hd 3 \ 
vevos. DiGy pu, Epy. H Kat €@édow av avro 
pavar, jv 8 éya, Sunphola adn Bete Te Kal [7, 
WS TO ofaorov mpOs TO yrooren, OUTW TO oporwbev 
Bapos 70 @ pore ; "Eywy’, epn, KQL pada. 
LKome. 67) ad Kat THY TOO vonTou TOMY 7) TLNTEOY. 

1 dvica ADM Proclus, dv, toa F, dv’ toa Stallbaum. 


¢ Cf. the similar etymological pun in Cratyl. 396 s-c. 
Here, as often, the translator must choose between over- 
translating for some tastes, or not translating at all. 

* The meaning is given in the text. Too many com- 
mentators lose the meaning in their study of the imagery. 
Cf. the notes of Adam, Jowett, Campbell, and Apelt. See 
Introd. p. xxxi for my interpretation of the passage. 

¢ Some modern and ancient critics prefer dv’ ica. It isa 
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don't omit the least bit,’ he said. ‘I fancy,” I said, 
“ that I shall have to pass over much, but nevertheless 
so far as it is at present practicable I shall not will- 


ingly leave anything out.” ‘‘ Do not,” he said. 
‘‘ Conceive then,” said I, “ as we were saying, that 


there are these two entities, and that one of them is 
sovereign over the intelligible order and region and the 
other over the world of the eye-ball, not to say the 
sky-ball,* but let that pass. You surely apprehend the 
two types, the visible and the intelligible.”’ ‘I do.” 
‘‘ Represent them then, as it were, by a line divided? 
into two unequal? sections and cut each section again 
in the same ratio (the section, that is, of the visible 
and that of the intelligible order), and then as an ex- 
pression of the ratio of their comparative clearness 
and obscurity you will have, as one of the sections of 
the visible world, images. By images?I mean, first, 
shadows, and then reflections in water and on surfaces 
of dense, smooth and bright texture, and everything 
of that kind, if you apprehend.” “Ido.” ‘“ As the 
second section assume that of which this is a likeness 
or an image, that is, the animals about us and all plants 
and the whole class of objects made by man.” “Iso 
assume it,” he said. ‘‘ Would you be willing to say,” 
said I, “that the division in respect of reality and truth 
or the opposite is expressed by the proportion: ? as is 
the opinable to the knowable so is the likeness to that of 
which itis alikeness?”’ “‘ I certainly would.” “ Con- 
sider then again the way in which we are to make the 
division of the intelligible section.” “‘ In what way? ” 
little more plausible to make the sections unequal. But again 
there is doubt which shall be longer, the higher as the more 
honourable or the lower as the more multitudinous. Cf. Plut. 


Plat, Quest. 3. 2 Cf. supra 402 B, Soph. 266 B-c. 
¢ Of. supra on 508 c, p. 103, note 6. 
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~ e A \ >) ~ “~ f A ~ 1 ¢ 
lq; *He ro pev adrot tots tore tyunbeiow as 
\ i ~ be) / > 
elkdot ypwuevyn wuyyn Cynrew avaykdalerar €€ dzo- 
\ / > 30U3ON 
Bécewv, o0K eT apynv Topevonevn, GAA’ él rerev- 
THY, TO 8 av eETEepov em”? apynv avuTdberov éé 
brolécews totoa Kal dvev vrep éxeivo eikdévwvy 
adrots eldeot du’ atra@v tyv pwélodov Trovoupévy. 
Tatr’, édn, a Adyets, ody tkavds guabov. *AXN’ 
Catiis, jv 8 éyd- pdov yap TtovTwy mpoeipnucvey 
palyoe. oluae yap o¢ eldévar, Ott of Epi Tas 
yewpetpias Te Kal Aoyiouovs Kal Ta ToLladra 
Tpaywarevopevot, UmToGeuevor TO TE TEpLTTOY Kal 
TO GpTiov Kal TA oxHwaTa Kal ywridy TpiTTA €idy 
\ vf , 2 \ > ¢ / / 

Kat GAAa todtwy adeAda Kal? éExdornv pébodoyr, 
Tatra pev ws elddtes, Tornodpevor brrobécets attra, 
b) / / La e€ “ ” f 3 ) ~ 
ovdeva Adyov ovre atrots ovre GAAois Ere a€vobar 
~ ~ ? 
mept atTav diddvar ws mavTit davep@v, ex tovtwr 
DS& apydpevot Ta Aowra HON Srekidvres TeXevTGow 

opnodoyouperws emt TodTo, ob av emi oxdbw spur- 
/ \ S ” ~ - Sp > 
awow. Ildavu pev obv, én, Tobrd ye ofda. Odx- 
1 rundeiow DM, punGeiow A Proclus, riundetow F. 
2 [73] én’ Ast. 


* Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, pp. 230-234, for 
the dvumdéerov. Ultimately, the dvurd@erov is the Idea of 
Good so far as we assume that idea to be attainable either 
in ethics or in physics. But it is the Idea of Good, not as a 
transcendental ontological mystery, but in the ethical sense 
already explained. The ideal dialectician is the man who 
can, if challenged, run his reasons for any given proposition 
back, not to some assumed axioma medium, but to its 
relation to ultimate Good. To call the dvuréderov the Uncon- 
ditioned or the Absolute introduces metaphysical associations 
foreign to the passage. Cf. also Introd. pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 

» The practical meaning of this is independent of the 
disputed metaphysics. Cf. Introd. pp. xvi-xviii. 
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‘' By the distinction that there is one section of it 
which the soul is compelled to investigate by treating 
as images the things imitated in the former division, 
and by means of assumptions from which it proceeds 
not up to a first principle but down to a conclusion, 
while there is another section in which it advances 
from its assumption to a beginning or principle that 
transcends assumption,® and in which it makes no use 
of the images employed by the other section, relying 
on ideas ® only and progressing systematically through 
ideas.”’ “‘I don’t fully understand * what you mean 
by this,” he said. “ Well, I will try again,” said I, ‘‘ for 
you will better understand after this preamble. For 
I think you are aware that students of geometry and 
reckoning and such subjects first postulate the odd 
and the even and the various figures and three kinds 
of angles and other things akin to these in each 
branch of science, regard them as known, and, treat- 
ing them as absolute assumptions, do not deign to 
render any further account of them @ to themselves or 
others, taking it for granted that they are obvious to 
everybody. They take their start from these, and 
pursuing the inquiry from this point on consistently, 
conclude with that for the investigation of which they 
set out.” “Certainly,” he said, “I know that.” 


¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 79, note ¢ on 347 a and p. 47, note f on 
338 p; What Plato Said, p. 503 on Gorg. 463 pb. 

@ Aristot. Top. 100 b 2-3 od Se? yap ev rats ériotnuovixals 
dpxais érienretoGar 7d dia ri, exactly expresses Plato’s thought 
and the truth, though Aristotle may have meant it mainly 
for the principle of non-contradiction and other first principles 
of logic. Cf. the mediaeval “contra principium negantem 
non est disputandum.”’ A teacher of geometry will refuse 
to discuss the psychology of the idea of space, a teacher of 
chemistry will not permit the class to ask whether matter is 
of real,’’ 
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ody Kal OTL TOts OpwLevots ELdEOL TPOTYpaVTaL Kal 
rovs Adyous TEpt avTa@y TrovodvTat, ov TrEpl TOUTwY 
Stavoovpevot, GAN’ exeivwv mépt, ois radrta Eouxe, 
Tob TeTpaywvov atTot Eevexa Tovs Adyous TroLov- 
evon Kat Siapérpov avdTys, add’ od TavTNS iy 


E ypapovor, Kat ta\Aa ovTws, adra pev rabra, a 


51] 


mAatTovol TE Kal ypddovow, Wy Kal oKLal Kal év 
voacw e€tKoves €lai, TOUTOLS Mev Ws ElKdcW ad 
ypwyevor, Cntotvrés 5é€ atta exetva tdelv, & ovdK 
dv dAAws ido. tis 7 TH Stavoia. “AdAnOH, edn, 
déyers. 

XXI. Totiro roivuy vonrov péev TO «ldo eAeyor, 
drobécet 5° dvayKaCopevny puxny xphoGae rept 
tiv Cyrnow avtod, obK ém apxny lobdcar, ws ov 
vvapevnvy TOv drolécewr avwrépw éexBaivew, 
eixdot b€ ypwuevyv adbtots Tots tro THY KaTw 
Gmetkacbetot Kal éxetvois TmpOS exetva ws evapyéot 
dedoEaopevors Te Kal TETULTLEVOLS. Mavédven, 
ey, OTL TO U0 Tats yEewpeT plats TE Kab Tats 
tavTns adeAdais réyvats A€yers. TO totwwvv Erepov 
pavlave TAWA Tod vonrod AéyovTd pe TodTO, ov 
adTos 6 Adyos amrerat TH TOD StadéyerOar Suvden, 

¢ Cf. 527 a-s. This explanation of mathematical reasoning 
does not differ at all from that of Aristotle and Berkeley and 
the moderns who praise Aristotle, except that the meta- 
physical doctrine of ideas is in the back ground to be asserted 
if Sroeie te 

> 4.e. a bronze sphere would be the original of its imitative 
reflection in water, but it is in turn only the imperfect 
imitation of the mathematica] idea of a sphere. 

© Stenzel, Handbuch, 118 ‘‘ das er nur mit dem Verstande 
(Scavoig) sieht” is mistaken. diavola is used not in its special 
sense (‘‘understanding.”’ See p. 116, note c), but generally 
for the mind as opposed to the senses. Cf. 51lc. 

¢ For the concessive yév cf. 546 £, 529 p, Soph. 225 c. 
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* And do you not also know that they further make 
use of the visible forms and talk about them, though 
they are not thinking of them but of those things of 
which they are a likeness, pursuing their inquiry for 
the sake of the square as such and the diagonal as 
such, and not for the sake of the image of it which 
they draw“? And so in all cases. The very things 
which they mould and draw, which have shadows and 
images of themselves in water, these things they treat 
in their turn ° as only images, but what they really 
seek is to get sight of those realities which can be 
seen only by the mind.” “ True,” he said. 

XXI. ‘‘ This then is the class that I described as 
intelligible, it is true, but with the reservation first 
that the soul is compelled to employ assumptions in 
the investigation of it, not proceeding to a first prin- 
ciple because of its inability to extricate itself from 
and rise above its assumptions, and second, that it 
uses as images or likenesses the very objects that are 
themselves copied and adumbrated by the class below 
them, and that in comparison with these latter ¢ are 
esteemed as clear and held in honour.’” “I under- 
stand,” said he, “that you are speaking of what falls 
under geometry and the kindred arts.” ‘‘ Under- 
stand then,” said I, ‘‘ that by the other section of 
the intelligible I mean that which the reason 9 itself 
lays hold of by the power of dialectics,” treating its 

¢ The loosely appended dative éxefvas is virtually a dative 
absolute. Cf, Phaedo 105 a. Wilamowitz’ emendation (Platon., 
ii, p. 384) to mpds éxeiva, kal éxelvois rests Qn a misunder- 
standing of the passage. 

f The translation of this sentence is correct. But ef. 
Adam ad loc. 

? Xéyos here suggests both the objective personified argu- 


ment and the subjective faculty. 
h Cf. 5383 a. Phileb. 57 =. 
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‘ € / / ? > ? LAAG ~ 
tas brobécers Tovwovpevos ovK apyds, GANA 7TH 
r) a $ / A e ¢ 
évT. vrob€ces, olov emBaoers TE Kat Oppds, wa 

~ > \ ~ ‘ > 

uéxypt Tob avumobérou emt THY TOU mavTOs apynv 

a f iy) 5 v4 ~ 

iv, abdpevos adtis, madAw at €xduevos tav 
e \ \ 

éxelvns exomevwv, ovTws emt TeAeUTHVY KaTaBaivy, 

? 

aicbn7r® mavrdmacw ovdevt mpooxypwuevos, GAA 

uv 9 a ? 5 A ? ? / \ Av ~ b 
eldeow adrots bt adr&yv eis avdta, Kat TeAcuTa els 
elon. Marédvw, épn, txavads prev o0—doxels ydp 

A ov / a / / 
yo avyvov epyov Aéyew—orT. pevtot Bovrer b- 

/ / > A e \ “a ~ / 

opilew cadéorepov eivar TO b7r0 THs TOD SiaréyeoOar 
“ A ~ / 

émuoThuns Tob dvTos TE Kal vonTodD Hewpovpevov 
an “~ e e€ 

) TO UTd TOY Teyvav Kadovpérvwv, ais al dzo- 

/ é) \ \ ? \ > / > \ \ 
Géoeis apxyat Kal dtavoia pev avayKdalovrat aAAa, (17) 

> , > N “~ ¢ , \ A \ 
aicbyceaw atta Oedobar of Dewpevor, bua 5é€ TO 

\ ? 3 ? 4 > td a 3 3 3 e 
py em apxyyv avedPovres oKomeiy, add’ €€ dro- 

os ‘ ~ 
Bécewv, voty odK toyew mept adra Soxotci cot, 


° +@ dvr. emphasizes the etymological meaning of the word. 
Similarly ws d\n9Gs in 551 ©, Phaedo 80 v, Phileb. 645. For 
hypotheses ef. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, p. 229, Thompson 
on Meno 86 xr. But the thing to note is that the word accord- 
ing to the context may emphasize the arbitrariness of an 
assumption or the fact that it is the starting-point—dpy7 
—of the inquiry. 

> Cf. Symp. 211 c¢ dorep éravaBdcuos, “like steps of a 
stair.” 

° ravrds dpx7v taken literally lends support to the view 
that Plato is thinking of an absolute first principle. But in 
spite of the metaphysical suggestions for practical purposes 
the ravrés dpy7 may be the virtual equivalent of the ixavdy 
of the Phaedo. It is the dpx%4 on which all in the particular 
case depends and is reached by dialectical agreement, not by 
arbitrary assumption. Cf. on 510 8, p. 110, note a. 
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assumptions not as absolute beginnings but literally 
as hypotheses,* underpinnings, footings,’ and spring- 
boards so to speak, to enable it to rise to that which 
requires no assumption and is the starting-point of 
all,? and after attaining to that again taking hold of 
the first dependencies from it, so to proceed down- 
ward to the conclusion, making no use whatever of 
any object of sense? but only of pure ideas moving 
on through ideas to ideas and ending with ideas. ”’ 
““T understand,” he said; “not fully, for it is no 
slight task that you appear to have in mind, but I do 
understand that you mean to distinguish the aspect 
of reality and the intelligible, which is contemplated 
by the power of dialectic, as something truer and 
more exact than the object of the so-called arts and 
sciences whose assumptions are arbitrary starting- 
points. And though it is true that those who con- 
template them are compelled to use their understand- 
ing * and not their senses, yet because they do not go 
back to the beginning in the study of them but start 
from assumptions you do not think they possess true 


¢ This is one of the passages that are misused to attribute 
to Plato disdain for experience and the perceptions of the 
senses. Cf. on 530 B, p. 187, notec. The dialectician is able 
to reason purely in concepts and words without recurring 
to images. Plato is not here considering how much or 
little of his knowledge is ultimately derived from experience. 

¢ The description undoubtedly applies to a metaphysical 
philosophy that deduces all things from a transcendent first 
principle. I have never denied that. The point of my 
interpretation is that it also describes the method which 
distinguishes the dialectician as such from the man of science, 
and that this distinction is for practical and educational 
purposes the chief result of the discussion, as Plato virtually 
says in the next few lines. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 233-234. 

* Savoia here as in 511 a is general and not technical. 
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KALTOL vonT@v ovTwY pEeTa aps. Sidvoray 4é 
Kadety por SoKkets THY THY YyewmeTpLK@V TE Kal 
Thy THY TowovTwr ew add’ od vodv, ws peTa&Y TH 
dd&ys TE Kad vob THY dudvoav ovoay. ‘Tkavarara, 
nv eo eye, amedéEw. Kal poe ert Tots TéTTApOL 
TPNLATL TérTapa Tatra maya. ev a) bux 
VUyVOLLEva, AaBe, vonow pev ert TO dvwTraren, 
E dvavovav be emt TH Sevtépa, TO Tpiry dé mlorw 
dndSos Kal 7® TeAevtaiw eikaciav, Kal rd£ov 
atta ava Adyov, womep éf ols eorw dAnfetas 
peTexe, oUTW Tatra capnveias Nynodpevos peT- 
éyev. Mavéavw, edn, kal Evyywp® Kal tatTTw wWs 


déyers. 


2 vobv ovk ioyev is perhaps | intentionally ambiguous. 
Colloquially the phrase means “have no sense.’’ For its 
higher meaning cf. Meno 99 c, Laws 962 a. 

’ Unnecessary difficulties have been raised about cairo 
and wera here. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 345 mistakenly 
resorts to emendation. The meaning is plain. Mathematical 
ideas are ideas or concepts like other ideas; but the mathe- 
matician does not deal with them quite as the dialectician 
deals with ideas and therefore does not possess voids or reason 
in the highest sense. 

¢ Here the word diavoa is given a technical meaning as a 
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intelligence * about them although ® the things them- 
selves are intelligibles when apprehended in con- 
junction with a first principle. And I think you call 
the mental habit of geometers and their like mind or 
understanding ° and not reason because you regard 
understanding as something intermediate between 
opinion and reason.’ “‘ Your interpretation is quite 
sufficient,” I said; “‘ and now, answering to? these 
four sections, assume these four affections occurring 
in the soul: intellection or reason for the highest, 
understanding for the second ; assign belief? to the 
third, and to the last picture-thinking or conjecture,’ 
and arrange them in a proportion, considering that 
they participate in clearness and precision in the same 
degree as their objects partake of truth and reality.” 
“ Tunderstand,” he said; “‘ I concur and arrange them 
as you bid.” 


faculty inferior to voids, but, as Plato says, the terminology 
does not matter. The question has been much and often 
idly discussed. 

@ For éri cf. Polit. 280 a, Gorg. 463 B. 

¢ wiorts is of course not ‘‘faith”’ in Plato, but Neoplaton- 
ists, Christians, and commentators have confused the two 
ideas hopelessly. 

* eixacia undoubtedly had this connotation for Plato. 

9 Cf. on 508 c, p. 103, note b. 
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Slt I. Mera taéra 457, elov, ametkacoyv TovovTw 
mabe. thy Huetépav pvow Taiweias TE Tépr Kal 
dmadevolas. idé yap avOpwmouvs otov év Kara- 
yelw oiknoes omnAawdet, avatenTamevny mpos TO 
gas Thy elaodov éxyovon pakpav Tap amayv To 
omnAaov, év tatty ek Tatdwy ovtas ev Seapots 


¢ The image of the cave illustrates by another proportion 
the contrast between the world of sense-perception and 
the world of thought. Instead of going above the plane of 
ordinary experience for the other two members of the pro- 
portion, Plato here goes below and invents a fire and shadows 
cast from it on the walls of a cave to correspond to the sun 
and the ‘‘real”’ objects of sense. In such a proportion our 
‘real’? world becomes the symbol of Plato’s ideal world. 

Modern fancy may read what meanings it pleases into the 
Platonic antithesis of the “‘real’’ and the ‘“‘ideal.” It has 
even been treated as an anticipation of the fourth dimension. 
But Plato never leaves an attentive and critical reader in 
doubt as to his own intended meaning. There may be at 
the most a little uncertainty as to which precise traits are 
intended to carry the symbolism and which are merely 
indispensable parts of the picture. 

The source and first suggestion of Plato’s imagery is an 
interesting speculation, but it is of no significance for the 
interpretation of the thought. Cf. John Henry Wright, 
“The Origin of Plato’s Cave’’ in Harvard Studies in Class. 
Phil. xvii. (1906) pp. 130-142. Burnet, Harly Greek Philo- 
ae pp. 89-90, thinks the allegory Orphic. Cf. also 

right, loc. cit. pp. 1384-185. Empedocles likens our world 
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I. “ Next,” said I, ‘‘ compare our nature in respect 
of education and its lack to such an experience as 
this. Picture men dwelling in a sort of subterranean 
cavern ¢ with a long entrance open ® to the light on its 
entire width. Conceive them as having their legs 
and necks fettered’ from childhood, so that they 


to a cave, Diels i.2 269. Cf. Wright, loc. cit. Wright refers 
it to the Cave of Vari in Attica, pp. 140-142. Others have 
supposed that Plato had in mind rather the puppet and 
marionette shows to which he refers. Cf. Diés in Bulletin 
Budé, No. 14 (1927) pp. 8 f. 

The suggestiveness of the image has been endless. The 
most eloquent and frequently quoted passage of Aristotle’s 
early writings is derived from it, Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 37. 
It is the source of Bacon’s “idols of the den.” Sir Thomas 
Browne writes in Urn Burial: ‘ We yet discourse in Plato’s 
den and are but embryo philosophers.” Huxley’s allegory 
of ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk’? im Evolution and Ethics, 
pp. 47 ff. is a variation on it. Berkeley recurs to it, Siris, 
§ 263. The Freudians would have still more fantastic inter- 
pretations. Cf. Jung, Analytic Psych. p. 232. Eddington 
perhaps glances at it when he attributes to the new physics 
the frank realization that physical science is concerned with 
a world of shadows. Cf. also Complete Poems of Henry 
More (ed. Grossart), p. 44: 

Like men new made contriv’d into a cave 
That ne’er saw light, but in that shadowy pit 
Some uncouth might them hoodwink hither drave, etc, 


’ Cf. Phaedo 111 c dvaremrapévous. 
¢ Cf. Phaedo 67 v. 
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ev 
Kat Ta oKeAN Kal TOvs adyévas, WATE péveELV TE 
~ / ~ 
Badtoé! els te 7o mpdobev povoy opdv, KvKrw be 
~ ~ / 
tas Kedadds bo Tod Seapod advvatous Trepiayeu, 
ro a \ 
das S€ adrots mupos avwlev Kal toppwlev Kao- 
~ \ \ ~ \ 
yevov Omicbev adTadv, petragv d€ Tob mupos Kat 
~ “~ 3 / ¢ , > a 20 5 / 
Tov decpwTdv éendvw oddv, map qv we Tevyioy 
/ A“ “A 
mapwKosopunuevov, wamep Tots Pavuatorotots apo 
trav avOpmrwv mpdKerTat TA Tapadpadywata, v7rEp 
™ / ~ 
dv ra Oatpara decxvdaow. “Opd, édy. “Opa 
~ 
Tolvuy Tapa ToOTO TO TeLxlov PéepovTas avOpurrous 
\ ~ 
oKevn Te TavTodaTa direpéyovTa To TeLyiov Kal 
~ / / \ 
515 avdpudvras Kat dAda Caa Aiwa re Kat Etdwa Kat 
“A / e > A \ \ 
mavroia eipyacuéva, ofov eiKos Tovs pev Plley- 
\ \ om ”~ 
youevous, Tovs S€ ovyavTas TaV TapadepovTwr. 
x” # / > ? \ / a / 
Aromov, ébn, Aéyers etkova Kat Secpwras aro- 
¢ 7 | s- > 3 ?, \ A / 
mous. ‘“Opotovs jutv, iv 8 eyw: Tovs yap ToLov- 
~ \ e “~ \ be , 
TOUS TP@TOV ev EeauTav Te Kat aAArjAwY otEL av TE 
€ / LAA vr \ b} A e 4 fol \ 
éwpakévat aAAo wAnv Tas oKLas TAS UTO TOU TrUpds 
eis TO KaTayTLKpY avTadv Tod omndAaiov mpoc- 
, ~ ? v > 2 ? 
auntovoas; Ids yap, edn, €t axwiTovs ye Tas 
’ 4 
B kedadas éxew jvayKxacpevor elev dia Biov; Te de 
“~ > A any 
Tav mapadepoprévwv; ov ravrov tobro. Ti piv; 
5 o 7 3 > 
Ki obv dcaréyeoGas otot 7° elev mpos adAvAous, od 
“A ¢e “ \ / ‘ 
radra® hyet dv Ta mraptovTa® adrods vopilery dvoud- 
1 abrot Hischig: avrovs. 


2 ob ratra D, od ratra AFM, ovk atra ci. Vermehren. 
8 rapidvra scr. rece., rapov7a AFDM, bvra lamblichus. 
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remain in the same spot, able to look forward only, 
and prevented by the fetters from turning their heads. 
Picture further the light from a fire burning higher 
up and at a distance behind them, and between the 
fire and the prisoners and above them a road along 
which a low wall has been built, as the exhibitors of 
puppet-shows @ have partitions before the men them- 
selves, above which they show the puppets.”’ “ All 
that Isee,” he said. “‘ See also, then, men carrying ® 
past the wall implements of all kinds that rise above 
the wall, and human images and shapes of animals 
as well, wrought in stone and wood and every material, 
some of these bearers presumably speaking and 
others silent.”’ “A strange image you speak of,” he 
said, ‘‘ and strange prisoners.”’ ‘“‘ Like to us,’’ I said; 
“ for, to begin with, tell me do you think that these 
men would have seen anything of themselves or of 
one another except the shadows cast from the fire 
on the wall of the cave that fronted them?” ‘“‘ How 
could they,” he said, “if they were compelled to 
hold their heads unmoved through life?’’ “ And 
again, would not the same be true of the objects 
carried past them?” “Surely.” “If then they 
were able to talk to one another, do you not think 
that they would suppose that in naming the things 

2 H. Rackham, Class. Rev. xxix. pp. 77-78, suggests that 
the rots @avuaroroots should be translated “at the marion- 
ettes”? and be classed with xawoits rpaywdoits (Pseph. ap. 
Dem. xviii. 116). For the dative he refers to Kuehner-Gerth, 
Oe neh are merely a part of the necessary machinery 
of the image. Their shadows are not cast on the wall. The 
artificial objects correspond to the things of sense and opinion 


in the divided line, and the shadows to the world of reflec- 
tions, efxdves. 
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~ ? ? ard > > 
few dep op@ev; “Avaykn. Tt 0; « Kal hye 
TO SeouwrTypiov Ex ToD KaTaVTLKPU ExoL, OTdTE TIS 
~ / f v “ + 3 \ 
Tov TapiovTwy PbeyEaito, over av addo Tr adtods 
“~ “aN \ ~ 
nyetoOa, To Pbeyyopevov 7 THY Taplotcay oKidv; 
, > 
Ma A’? ode éywy’, édn. Lavramac: 89, jv 3° eyo, 
e ~ 3 nN ba rs A > \ a\ 
C ot tovoérou odK av GAAO TL vopilorey TO aAnbés 7 
‘ “~ os , \ b] 4 ” 
Tas TOV oxevactav oxids. IloAAy avaykn, édn. 
by , a oy 3 3 / ? ~ Av \ 
Deore. 89, Hv eyw, attdv Avow re Kal taow 
trav deouav Kal THs appoovvys, ola Tis av etn, el 
, / / +) “A ¢ ? , 
duce. todd. EvpBatvor adrots: dmdte tis AvOein 
\ > , > / > f+ f A 
Kal avayraloito e€aidvys aviotacbai Te Kal mreEpt- 
- \ > / \ ? \ \ \ ~ 
dyew tov avyéva Kat Badilew Kal mpos TO Pas 
/ “~ ~ ~ 
dvaPrérew, mavra dé Tatra Towdy adyot Te Kat 
\ > “A “~ ” @ 
dua Tas pappapuydas advvatot Kabopay éxetva, wv 
/ \ \ ¢ + 7, ON ? > ‘ > ~ ” 
D Tore Tas OKLAaS EWPA, TL AV OLEL AUTOV ELTTELV, EL 
+) ~ f 7 / \ ¢ + / ~ 
Tis avt@ A€you, OTe TOTE pev Eewpa PAvapias, viv 
ay > ~ ~ 
dé waAAdv Ti eyyuTépw Tod dvros Kat pos paddAov 





¢ Cf. Parmen. 130 pv, Tim. 51 B, 52 a, and my De 
Platonis Idearum doctrina, pp. 24-25; also E. Hoffmann 
in Wochenschrift f. klass. Phil. xxxvi. (1919) pp. 196-197. 
As we use the word tree of the trees we see, though the 
reality (av7ré § or) is the idea of a tree, so they would speak 
of the shadows as the world, though the real reference un- 
known to them would be to the objects that cause the 
shadows, and back of the objects to the things of the ‘ real” 
world of which they are copies. The general meaning, 
which is quite certain, is that they would suppose the 
shadows to be the realities. The text and the precise turn 
of expression are doubtful. See crit. note. sapdvra is 
intentionally ambiguous in its application to the shadows 
or to the objects which cast them. They suppose that the 
names refer to the passing shadows, but (as we know) they 
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that they saw they were naming the passing objects?” 
“ Necessarily.” ‘‘ And if their prison had an echo? 
from the wall opposite them, when one of the passers- 
by uttered a sound, do you think that they would 
suppose anything else than the passing shadow to 
be the speaker?” “By Zeus, I do not,’’ said he. 
“Then in every way such prisoners would deem 
reality to be nothing else than the shadows of the 
artificial objects.” ‘‘ Quite inevitably,” he said. 
““ Consider, then, what would be the manner of the 
release ° and healing from these bonds and this folly 
if in the course of nature? something of this sort 
should happen to them: When one was freed from 
his fetters and compelled to stand up suddenly and 
turn his head around and walk and to lift up his eyes 
to the light, and in doing all this felt pain and, because 
of the dazzle and glitter of the light, was unable to 
discern the objects whose shadows he formerly saw, 
what do you suppose would be his answer if someone 
told him that what he had seen before was all a cheat 
and an illusion, but that now, being nearer to reality 


really apply to the objects. Ideas and particulars are hom- 
onymous. Assuming a slight illogicality we can get some- 
what the same meaning from the text raird. “Do you 
not think that they would identify the passing objects 
(which strictly speaking they do not know) with what they 
saw?” 

Cf. also P. Corssen, Philologische Wochenschrift, 1913, 
p. 286. He prefers ov« at’rd and renders: “‘Sie wtirden in 
dem, was sie sahen, das Voriibergehende selbst zu benennen 
glauben.”’ 

’ The echo and the voices (515 a) merely complete the 
picture. 

¢ Of. Phaedo 67 p Nba, and 82 D Avoca Te Kal Kabapue. 
vows became technical in Neoplatonism. 

é Lit. ““by nature.” gvovs in Plato often suggests reality 
and truth. 
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b) f / ‘ 
év7a TeTpappevos opUorepa BAe€rot, Kat 87 Kal 
“ \ os b) Ge 
Exaotov TOY TaplovTwy detkvus avT® avayKalor 
~ id - +} 3 
épwrav amoxpivecbar 6 Te eat; ovK ole adbrov 
~ 3 ¢€ ~ 4 fA e 
amopely Te av Kat nyetodar ta ToTE Cpwpeva 
> , aN \ ~ 4 / 3 v 
dAnbéorepa 7 Ta viv Secxvimeva; TloAvd y’, &dn. 
“~ ¥) \ A A ~ > 
Il. Odxodv Kav ef mpos atdro To dHs avayxalor 
ral aX \ 4 
adtov Bdrémew, adyeiy Tre av Ta oOppata Kal 
\ ? ~ “A /, 
devyew amootpepomevov mpos exetva a ddvaTat 
“ / “~ A f ? 
KaDopav, Kal vopilew taira tO dvT. cadéorepa 
~ / v4 ” ? ? > 9 
rev secxvvpevwy; Ovrws, edn. Ee bé, Hv 5 
~ \ / \ / 
eyo, evtedbev eAkoe Tis attov Pia dua Tpayelas 
~ A é \ \ bd / 
ths dvaBacews Kal avavTovs Kal pn avein mpl 
\ ~ e ? ~~ > \ 
efeAxvcevev eis TO TOD Alou dH&s, dpa ody 
“~ 9 \ 2 “a ¢ J 4 
dduvdobai re av Kal ayavakreiv eAkomevov, Kal 
? \ \ \ “~ # ] ~ at 7 \ 
ered) mpos TO PMs EAGor, adbyis av Eyovra Ta 
~ 3 \ A ~ “~ 
dupaTa peoTa Opadyv odd av ev dvvacbar Tov viv 
a 3 ~ 9 BS) ” ta 3 , 
Aeyouevwy adnfev; Od yap av, égn, eEaidvys ye. 
/ , > ? > ld > ? \ a 
Luvnbeias 82, oluat, déour’ av, ec wéAdoe Ta avw 
“~ \ can 
deobar: Kal mpOTov pev Tas oKLas av pdora Kaé- 
~ on ] “nw ¢ ~ 
op®@, Kal peTa TovTO ev TOis Vdaor Ta TE THY 
? 8 / \ A ~ LAA 10 r 7a be 
avoparwv Kat Ta TOV dAAwY eldwAa, voTEpov bé 
> ~ ~ 
attra ék dé ToUTwY TA Ev TO odpav@ Kat adrov Tov 
4 \ “~ / 
ovpavov vuKTwp av pdov Gedoato, mpooPAémwr Td 
m~ La 4 4 ~ \ 3 ¢ / 
TOv dotpwv te Kat cednvns dds, 7 pel” Huepav 
¢ The entire passage is an obvious allegory of the painful 
experience of one whose false conceit of knowledge is tested 
by the Socratic elenchus. Cf. Soph. 230 s-p, and for dropety 
Meno 80 a, 84 B-c, Theaet. 149 a, Apol. 23 v. Cf. also 
What Plato Said, p. 513 on Meno 80 a, Eurip. Hippol. 
Q47 7d yap dpPotcba yrouay déuvg, “it is painful to have 
one’s opinions set right,” and infra 517 a, supra 494 pv. 


> Cf. Theaet. 175 8, Boethius, Cons. iii. 12 “ quicunque 
in superum diem mentem ducere qwaeritis”’; infra 529 a, 


2 


521 c, and the Neoplatonists’ use of dvdyev and their 
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and turned toward more real things, he saw more 
truly? Andif also one should point out to him each 
of the passing objects and constrain him by questions 
to say what it is, do you not think that he would be 
at a loss * and that he would regard what he formerly 
saw as more real than the things now pointed out 
to him?” ‘“‘ Far more real,” he said. 

IJ. “‘ And if he were compelled to look at the light 
itself, would not that pain his eyes, and would he not 
turn away and flee to those things which he is able 
to discern and regard them as in very deed more 
clear and exact than the objects pointed out ?”’ 
“It is so,” he said. ‘“‘ And if,” said I, “‘ someone 
should drag him thence by force up the ascent ? which 
is rough and steep, and not let him go before he had 
drawn him out into the light of the sun, do you not 
think that he would find it painful to be so haled 
along, and would chafe at it, and when he came out 
into the light, that his eyes would be filled with its 
beams so that he would not be able to see ° even one of 
the things that we call real?” “ Why, no, not im- 
mediately,” he said. ‘‘ Then there would be need 
of habituation, I take it, to enable him to see the 
things higher up. And at first he would most easily 
discern the shadows and, after that, the likenesses 
or reflections in water? of men and other things, 
and later, the things themselves, and from these he 
would go on to contemplate the appearances in the 
heavens and heaven itself, more easily by night, look- 
ing at the light of the stars and the moon, than by day 


‘‘anagogical’? virtue and interpretation. Cf. Leibniz, ed. 
Gerhardt, vii. 270. 
¢ Cf. Laws 897 pv, Phaedo 99 vb. 
4 Cf. Phaedo 99 pv. Stallbaum says this was imitated by 
Themistius, Orat. iv. p. 51 B. 
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rov nAuy TE Kal TO rob nAiov. Ids &° ov; 
TeAevratov 54, ofuar, Tov yAvov, ovK eév Sac 
obs év ddAoT pia ed pe povTdopara adtod, aad’ 
atrov Kal’ adrov ev TH adTod ywpa vit ae 
KaTLOELY KaL Gedoacbar ods éorTuv. “Avayxatoy, 
ep. Kat pera Taor ay 707), _ovMoyilouro mrepl 
avrob bru odros 6 tds TE Spas TrapeX wy Kal 
eviavTous Kad maVvTo. emuTpomevany Ta ev TH 
dpwpevyp Tome, Kab exEivonr, dv odets eddpuv, 
TpoTrov Tia TOVT OY aittos. Ajiov, Ep, OTe emt 
TaOro, av pet éxelva eABou. Ti obv; CvaLpLepLvy ~ 
OKO[LEVOV adrov THs TPWTNS olk7GEws Kat Ths excel 
copias KAL TOV TOTE Svvdeopwrdy OUK av ole. AUTOV 
juev evdatmoviley THs petaBodys, Tovs d€ deci ; 
Kat pada. Tywad d€ Kal errauvot el TIWEes avTots 
qoav TOTE Tap aA Ac Kat yépa TH ogurara Kab - 
opavrt TO. Traplovra., Kal pvnpovevorre padvora. 
doa TE TpOTEpa atTdv Kal vorepa elwWHer Kal apa 
mropevectan, Kab é€x tovtwy 57 dvvarwrata aro- 
LaVvTEVvOLEV@ TO peMov mg ev, dokets av adrov 
emiGupntinds adrav exe Kal CndAotv rovs Trop" 
éxeivots TUYULenLEVOUS TE Kal evduvacrevovTas, TO 
Tod ‘Ourpouv av merovbévar kat afddpa PovrAecbar 


* It is probably a mistake to look for a definite symbolism 
in all the details of this description. There are more stages 
of progress than the proportion of four things calls for. All 
that Plato’ ’s thought requires is the general contrast between 
an unreal and a real world, and the goal of the rise from one 
to the other in the contemplation of the sun, or the idea of 
good. Cf. 517 B-c. > je. a foreign medium. 

¢ Of. 508 s, and for the idea of good as the cause of all 
things cf. on 509 3, and Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 

P. Corssen, Philol. Wochenschrift, 1913, pp. 287-288, un- 
necessarily proposes to emend dy odels édpwv to dv oxids €. or 
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the sun and the sun’s light.¢”’ “‘ Of course.”’ ‘“‘ And 
so, finally, I suppose, he would be able to look upon 
the sun itself and see its true nature, not by reflections 
in water or phantasms of it in an alien setting,® but in 
and by itself in its own place.” “* Necessarily,’ he 
said. “ And at this point he would infer and con- 
clude that this it is that provides the seasons and the 
courses of the year and presides over all things in the 
visible region, and is insome sort the cause ° of all these 


things that they had seen.” ‘‘ Obviously,” he said, 
‘ that would be the next step.”’ “ Well then, if he 


recalled to mind his first habitation and what passed 
for wisdom there, and his fellow-bondsmen, do you 
not think that he would count himself happy in the 
change and pity them? ?”’ “‘He would indeed.” ‘‘ And 
if there had been honours and commendations among 
them which they bestowed on one another and prizes 
for the man who is quickest to make out the shadows as 
they pass and best able to remember their customary 
precedences, sequences and co-existences,’andsomost 
successful in guessing at what was to come, do you 
think he would be very keen about such rewards, and 
that he would envy and emulate those who were 
honoured by these prisoners and lorded it among 
them, or that he would feel with Homer / and greatly 
vy agets cxids é., “ne sol umbrarum, quas videbant, auctor 
fuisse dicatur, cum potius earum rerum, quarum umbras vide- 
bant, fuerit auctor.” 4 Cf. on 486 a, p. 10, note a. 

¢ Another of Plato’s anticipations of modern thought. This 
is precisely the Humian, Comtian, positivist, pragmatist view 
of causation. Cf. Gorg. 501 a rpiBy Kal éurepia prnuny 
Ldvory owfoudvyn Tod elwOdros yiyverda, ‘relying on routine and 
habitude for merely preserving a memory of what is wont to 
result.’ (Loeb tr.) 


* Odyss. xi. 489. The quotation is almost as apt as that 
at the beginning of the Crito. 
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émdpoupov eovTa Onrevepev dAAw avdpt Tap: 
aKAnpw Kal or10by av merrovbevar waddov 7} “elvd 
TE Sofa lew Kal exelvws Cnv; Ovrws, eon, € eywrye 
olpae, mav paAdov memovO eva av defactau 7 ony 
éxeivws. Kat rdde 37 evvonaov, my 5° ey. et 
mdAw 0 trowodros KataBas ets tov adrov Oakov 
Kabilotto, dp ov oKdTous av mAéws' oyoin Tovs 
6bbadrpovs, eEaidvns yewv ex Tod HAiov; Kat 
pdra y’, éby. Tas dé 81) oKxids exetvas madw et 
go. adrov yrwparevtovra dvapAAdobat trois det 
Seowwrais éxelvois, eV @ apPrvorrer, mply KaTa- 
Oriya TO OLpLaTa, obdTos 86 xpdvos Ly Tavu odiyos 
ein THS ouvnBelas, a dp’ ov vert dv Tapacyor, Kal 
A€youro av rept atTod, ws avaBds avw dredlappévos 
NKEL TA OUpaTa, Kal OTL OVK akLtov OvdEe mretpdabaL 
dvw lévat; Kal Tov emiyeipotvTa Avew TE Kal av- 
dew, eb mws ev Tals yepot SvvatvTo AaBetv KQl a7ro- 
Kreivew, AamToKTEWUVaL av; Xpodpa ae ; egy. 

Ill. Tavrny rowvv, jv 8 eyo, THY ELKOVa, WD 
dire T AatKev, mpooamréov amtacav Tots epmrpootev 
Aeyoevors, THY ey bu dypews poawwopevny ed pay TH 
Too deopurnpiou olkyoet adopotobvTa, TO € 700 
TUpOS ev avTy gas Th Tod nAtou Ouvdyet THY dé 
avw avaBaow Kat Gdav THy dvw THY Eis TOV voNnTOV 


1 ay whéws Stallb., dvdw\ews MSS., dy dvdrAews Baiter. See 
Adam ad loc. on the text. 

* droxreivew, droxreviva dv EF: droxrelvew, droxrivvivac dv 
AD Ilamblichus: droxreive, droxrivyivar a® M, droxreivercav 
dv ci, Baiter. 


* On the metaphor of darkness and light cf. also Soph. 254 a. 
> Like the philosopher in the court-room. Cf. Theaet. 
172 o, 173 c ff., Gorg. 484 p-z. Cf. also supra on 487 c-p. 
515 vp, infra BLT D, Soph. 216 p, Laches 196 B, Phaedr, 249 v. 
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prefer while living on earth to be serf of another, a 
landless man, and endure anything rather than opine 
with them and live that life?’’ ‘“‘ Yes,” he said, “I 
think that he would choose to endure anything rather 
than such a life.’ ‘‘ And consider this also,” said I, 
‘if such a one should go down again and take his old 
place would he not get his eyes full? of darkness, thus 
suddenly coming out of the sunlight ?’’ ‘‘ He would 
indeed.”’ “ Now if he should be required to contend 
with these perpetual prisoners in ‘ evaluating ’ these 
shadows while his vision was still dim and before his 
eyes were accustomed to the dark—and this time re- 
quired for habituation would not be very short—would 
he not provoke laughter,® and would it not be said of 
him that he had returned from his journey aloft with 
his eyes ruined and that it was not worth while even to 
attempt the ascent? And if it were possible to lay 
hands on and to kill the man who tried to release 
them and lead them up, would they not kill him¢?” 
“ They certainly would,” he said. 

III. “ This image then, dear Glaucon, we must 
apply as a whole to all that has been said, likening 
the region revealed through sight to the habitation 
of the prison, and the light of the fire in it to the power 
of the sun. And if you assume that the ascent and 
the contemplation of the things above is the soul’s 

¢ An obvious allusion to the fate of Socrates. For other 
stinging allusions to this cf. Gorg. 486 B, 521 c, Meno 100 
p-c. Cf. Hamlet’s “ Wormwood, wormwood”’ (111. ii. 191). 
The text is disputed, See crit. note. A. Drachmann, “ Zu 
Platons Staat,’’ Hermes, 1926, p. 110, thinks that an ole: or 
something like it must be understood as having preceded, 
at least in Plato’s thought, and that dzoxreivew can be 
taken as a gloss or variant of dmoxreviva: and the correct 
reading must be \aBely, cai droxrewtvac dv. See also Adam 
ad loe. 
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ToTov THs Wuyis avodov TEs OvY apapTiceE THs 
vy éufs éAmidos, emevdy tavryns emibupets axoverv* 
A / > > > \ > , ‘ 
Geos 5€ mov oidev, ef GAnOns otca TUyyaver. Ta 
> 4 ~ 
S otv éuot dawdueva ottw datverar, ev TH 
“ ~ ~ \ , 
yuwot® Tedevtaia 7 TOO ayalot idéa Kal poyts 
Cc oA ? aA \ / > ¢ ” 
6pacbat, ddGeica S€ ovdAdoyroréa eivar ws apa 
mado. TavTwy avtn opb@v tre kat Kad@v airia, év 
Te OpaT@ ds Kal Tov TovTov KUplov TeKoDaa, eV 
Te vonT@ avTy Kupia adjferay Kat vodv mapa- 
¢ eal “a \ 
oxouevn, Kal ote det ravTyv idety tov péddovTa 
> ? , “ 2 7 a ; / 
éudpovws mpagew 7H idia 7 Synuocia. Lvvoiopac, 
” \ > 7 v4 \ / So 7 ETA 
éfn, Kal eyw, ov ye d7 Tpd7rov dvvaya. “LOe 
/ icy > ] 7 \ / / \ \ 
toivuy, nv 6 éeyw, Kal Tode EvvoiwnPynte Kal pT) 
/ ¢ € > ~ ? / >) 9 7 
Cavpdons ore ot evtadla €AOdvTes odK Uédovcr 
\ “ > - i“ 3 3 4 2 AN > / 
Ta TOV avOpwrmwy mpatre, AN’ avw ael Erretyov- 
Tat avTo@v at wuyal dvatpiPew: eikos yap Tov ovTws, 
ELTTEP AU KATA THY TMpoELpHErNY ELKOVA TOOT EXEL. 
> \ / ” f / a ya f 
Etkos pévrou, eon. Tide; rdde over te Gavpacror, 
> 39 \ ; > > 3 ? ~ ? A \ > / ?, 
et amo Geiwy, Hv 8° eyw, Pewpidy emi Ta avOpwrrera 
> ‘ \ > as 4 / / 
tus EMdwv Kaka aoynuovel TE Kal paivetas adddpa 
~ yf “ 
yeAotos éTt aupAvwTTwy Kal mply tkavas cuv7iOns 





* Cf. 508 B-c, where Arnou (Le Désir de diew dans la 
philos. de Plotin, p. 48) and Robin (La Théorie plat. de 
amour, pp. 83-84) make rézos vonrés refer to le ciel astro- 
nomique as opposed to the brepoupavios ré70s of the Phaedrus 
247 a-E, 248 B, 248 p-249 a. The phrase voyrés cdcuos, often 
attributed to Plato, does not occur in his writings. 

> Plato was much less prodigal of affirmation about meta- 
physical ultimates than interpreters who take his myths 


literally have supposed. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 515, on 
Meno 86 x. 
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ascension to the intelligible region,* you will not miss 
my surmise, since that is what you desire to hear. 
But God knows® whether it is true. But, at any rate, 
my dream as it appears to me is that in the region 
of the known the last thing to be seen and hardly seen 
is the idea of good, and that when seen it must needs 
point us to the conclusion that this is indeed the 
cause for all things of all that is right and beautiful, 
giving birth’ in the visible world to light, and the 
author of light and itself in the intelligible world 
being the authentic source of truth and reason, and 
that anyone who is to act wisely? in private or public 
must have caught sight of this.” ‘‘ I concur,’’ he 
said, ‘so far as I am able.’ ‘‘ Come then,” I said, 
“and join me in this further thought, and do not be 
surprised that those who have attained to this height 
are not willing’ to occupy themselves with the affairs 
of men, but their souls ever feel the upward urge and 
the yearning for that sojourn above. For this, I 
take it, is likely if in this point too the likeness of 
our image holds.”” “ Yes, itis likely.” “ And again, 
do you think it at all strange,” said I, “if a man 
returning from divine contemplations to the petty 
miseries’ of men cuts a sorry figure’ and appears most 
ridiculous, if, while still blinking through the gloom, 
and before he has become sufficiently accustomed 


¢ Cf. 506 E. 

¢ This is the main point for the Republic. The significance 
of the idea of good for cosmogony is just glanced at and 
reserved for the Timaeus. Cf. on 508 8, p. 102, note a and 
pp. 505-506. For the practical application cf. Meno 81 p-z. 
See also Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 

¢ Cf. 521 a, 345 2, and Vol. I. on 347 b, p. 81, note d. 

S Cf, 346 x. 

9 Cf. Theaet. 174 c doxnuorivy. 
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E drapaAdGobae mept tovtovu, dm wore trohapBaverar 
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rabra bn TOY avTnY SiKalocUynY pt) TUwTOTE 
iSévrwy; Odd? dmwotiody Gavyaorov, edn. “AAN 
~ > 3 a > 
él voov ye Exyou Tis, Hv 8 ey, peuvAT dv, dre 
> / 3 
OurTal Kal amo SirTa@v ylyvovra. émtapdéets ou- 
paow, €k Te dwTos els akdTos pefioTapevwy Kat 
ék oKdTous eis d@s* tatTa dé Tabdta vopioas 
U \ \ / é f LO 8 
ylyvecbar Kat mept uyijv, omdte idot OopuBov- 
pevnv Twa Kal advvarodody te Kafopadv, ovK dv 
> 7 ~ > 3 3 “A ww 4 b] 
ddoyiotws yeA@, add’ emtoKomot dv moTEpov éK 
a\ 
dhavotépov Biov yKovoa vmo anfelas éoxdTwrar 7 
> 3 / / > / > 7» e \ 
é€ aualias mXeiovos ets davdrepov totoa tro Aap- 
“ \ 
MpOTEpOV pappapuyhs eumémAnotar, Kal ovTw S17) 
THY ev eddalpoviceey GV TOD mafous Te Kat Biov, 
\ \ 3? / \ ? ~ > > bn) / 
Thy de erenoeev, Kal eb yeAdy em’ adr BovdAoiro, 
HrTTov av KatayéAaoros 0 yéhws adT@ ein H 6 ert 
“ LA ? \ ¢ / \ / ” 
TH avwlev ex dwros yKovon. Kai pddra, &dy, 
/ 
petpios Aéyets. 
IV. Aet 6, etzov, quds towdvde voyicar rept 
“A a9 ~ 
avrav, ef Tadr adynOA, THY maidetav ody olay TWés 
3 f 
emayyeAAcuevot gacw elva. rovavryy Kat elva. 





“ For the contrast between the philosophical and the 
pettifogging soul cf. Theaet. 173 c-175 z. Cf. also on 
517 a, p. 128, note 6. 

° For dyadpdrwv of. my Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, 
p. 237, Soph. 234 c, Polit. 308 c. 
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to the environing darkness, he is compelled in court- 
rooms “ or elsewhere to contend about the shadows of 
justice or the images? that cast the shadows and to 
wrangle in debate about the notions of these things 
in the minds of those who have never seen justice 
itself?’ “It would be by no means strange,’’ he 
said. “‘ But a sensible man,” I said, ‘“‘ would re- 
member that there are two distinct disturbances of 
the eyes arising from two causes, according as the 
shift is from light to darkness or from darkness to 
light,° and, believing that the same thing happens 
to the soul too, whenever he saw a soul perturbed 
and unable to discern something, he would not laugh? 
unthinkingly, but would observe whether coming 
from a brighter life its vision was obscured by the 
unfamiliar darkness, or whether the passage from the 
deeper dark of ignorance into a more luminous world 
and the greater brightness had dazzled its vision.¢ 
And so‘he woulddeem the one happyin its experience 
and way of life and pity the other, and if it pleased 
him to laugh at it, his laughter would be less laugh- 
able than that at the expense of the soul that had 
come down from the light above.”” “ That is a very 
fair statement,” he said. 

IV. ‘Then, if this is true, our view of these 
matters must be this, that education is not in reality 
what some people proclaim it to be in their profes- 


¢ Aristotle, De an. 422 a 20 f. says the over-bright is aéparor 
but otherwise than the dark. 

@ Of. Theaet. 175 p-. 

e Lit. ‘or whether coming from a deeper ignorance into a 
more luminous world, it is dazzled by the brilliance of a 
greater light.” 

f je. only after that. For otrw 67 in this sense cf, 484 D, 
429 pn, 443 £, Charm. 171 5. 
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C dact dé zou otK évovons ev TH ux émorhuns 
odels evriévat, olov tuddcis opfaduots dye 
évribévres. Dacot yap ovv, egy. “O d€ ye viv 
Aoyos, Av & eyw, onpaiver, tavTyv THY évodcav 
éxaorou Suvapuv ev TH pvyn Kal TO Opyavov, @ 
KaTrapavOdver ExaoTos, olov ef dupa py Svvarov 
nv dAAws 7 €dv Olw TH CapaTe aTpéhew pos TO 
davov €k Tob oKoTwdous, ovtTw Evy dAn TH bvyF 
éx TOO yuyvomevou TepiaKTéov elvar, Ews av els TO 
dv Kal Tod évTos TO dhavdératov dsuvarn yévnTat 

D dvacyéofar Gewuevn: totro 8 elvai dapyev taya- 
Adv: 4 yap; Nat. Tovrov rtoivuyv, jv 6° éyai, 
avtod réyvn av ein THs Teptaywyhs, Tiva tpdmrov 
ws p@oTd TE Kal avvowwraTa peTacTpadioerat, 
ov To eutrornoa abt@ TO dpav, add’ ws ExovTe pev 
atté, odK dpOds dé TeTpappévm ovdé Br€zovre of 
get, Totro dwapynyavicacba. "Koue ydp, dy. 


@ érayyeddNbuevo. connotes the boastfulness of their claims. 
Cf. Protag. 319 a, Gorg. 447 c, Laches 186 c, Huthyd. 273 x, 
Isoc. Soph. 1, 5, 9, 10, Antid. 193, Xen. Mem. iii. 1. 1, 
i. 2. 8, Aristot. Rhet. 1402 a 25. 

> Cf. Theognis 429 ff. Stallbaum compares Eurip. Hippol. 
917 f. Similarly Anon. Theaet. Comm. (Berlin, 1905), p. 32, 
48,4 Kai deity adrH ovx évOécews wadnudrwv, dd\dAd dvaurycews. 
Cf. also St. Augustine: ‘‘ Nolite putare quemquam hominem 
aliquid discere ab homine. Admonere possumus per stre- 
pitum vocis nostrae;’’ and Emerson’s “ Strictly speaking, it 
is not instruction but provocation that I can receive from 
another soul.”’ 

¢ repiaxtéoy is probably a reference to the weplaxro: or tri- 
angular prisms on each side of the stage. They revolved on 
an axis and had different scenes painted on their three faces. 
Many scholars are of the opinion that they were not known 
in the classical period, as they are mentioned only by late 
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sions.* What they aver is that they can put true 
knowledge into a soul that does not possess it, as if 
they were inserting? vision into blind eyes.” “They 
do indeed,” he said. “‘ But our present argument 
indicates,” said I, “that the true analogy for this 
indwelling power in the soul and the instrument 
whereby each of us apprehends is that of an eye that 
could not be converted to the light from the darkness 
except by turning the whole body. Even so this 
organ of knowledge must be turned around from 
the world of becoming together with the entire 
soul, like the scene-shifting periact ° in the theatre, 
until the soul is able to endure the contemplation 
of essence and the brightest region of being. And 
this, we say, is the good,? do we not?” “Yes.” 
‘“ Of this very thing, then,’’ I said, “ there might be 
an art,¢ an art of the speediest and most effective 
shifting or conversion of the soul, not an art of pro- 
ducing vision in it, but on the assumption that it 
possesses vision but does not rightly direct it and 
does not look where it should, an art of bringing this 
about.” “‘ Yes, that seems likely,” he said. “ Then 
writers; but others do not consider this conclusive evidence, 
as a number of classical plays seem to have required some- 


thing of the sort. Cf. O. Navarre in Daremberg-Saglio s.v. 
Machine, p. 1469. , 

4 Hard-headed distaste for the unction or seeming mysti- 
cism of Plato’s language should not blind us to the plain 
meaning. Unlike Schopenhauer, who affirms the moral 
will to be unchangeable, Plato says that men may be preached 
and drilled into ordinary morality, but that the degree of 
their intelligence is an unalterable endowment of nature. 
Some teachers wili concur. 

é Plato often distinguishes the things that do or do not 
admit of reduction to an art or science. Cf. on 488 5, p. 22, 
note b. Adam is mistaken in taking it “‘ Education (7 macdela) 
would be an art,”’ etc. 
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° tA N 3 4 / 7 f 
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\ ? / la \ > ” lan 
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B yevéoews Evyyevets womep podvPdidas, at 47 


« This then is Plato’s answer (intended from the first) to 
the question whether virtue can be taught, debated in the 
Protagoras and Afeno. The intellectual virtues (to use Aris- 
totle’s term), broadly speaking, cannot be taught; they are 
a gift. And the highest moral virtue is inseparable from 
rightly directed intellectual virtue. Ordinary moral virtue 
is not rightly taught in democratic Athens, but comes by 
the grace of God. In a reformed state it could be systemati- 
cally inculeated and “taught.” Cf. What Plato Said, 
pp. 511-512 on Meno 70 a. But we need not infer that 
Plato did not believe in mental discipline. Cf. Charles Fox, 
Kducational Psychology, p. 164 ‘* The conception of mental 
discipline is at least as old as Plato, as may be seen from the 
seventh book of the Republic...” 

> Cf. Aristot. Hth, Nic. 1103 a 14-17 h 6 AOcKeh ef eOovs. 
Plato does not explicitly name “ethical” and “intellectual” 
virtues. Cf. Fox, op. cit. p. 104 “ Plato correctly believed 
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the other so-called virtues ¢ of the soul do seem akin 
to those of the body. For it is true that where they 
do not pre-exist, they are afterwards created by 
habit? and practice. But the excellence of thought,° 
it seems, is certainly of a more divine quality, a thing 
that never loses its potency, but, according to the 
direction of its conversion, becomes useful and bene- 
ficent, or, again, useless and harmful. Have you 
never observed in those who are popularly spoken of 
as bad, but smart men,” how keen is the vision of the 
little soul,’ how quick it is to discern the things that 
interest it,’ a proof that it is not a poor vision which 
it has, but one forcibly enlisted in the service of 
evil, so that the sharper its sight the more mischief 
it accomplishes?”’ “‘I certainly have,” he said. 
“Observe then,” said I, “that this part of such a 
soul, if it had been hammered from childhood, and 
had thus been struck free? of the leaden weights, so 
that all virtues except wisdom could be acquired habitually 


¢ Plato uses such synonyms as ¢pdvyzis, copia, vods, dudvaia, 
etc., as suits his purpose and context. He makes no attempt 
to define and discriminate them with impracticable Aristo- 
telian meticulousness. 

4 Cf. Theaet. 176 pv, Laws 689 c-p, Cic. De offic. i. 19, and 
also Laws 819 a. 

¢ Cf. Theaet. 195 a, ibid. 173 a cpyixpol. . . Tas Wuyds, 
Marcus Aurelius’ Wuxdprov ef Baordtwy vexpdvy, Swinburne’s 
‘* A little soul for a little bears up this corpse which is man” 
(‘‘ Hymn to Proserpine,” in fine), Tennyson’s “If half the little 
soul is dirt.” 

f Lit. “ Toward which it is turned,” 

9 The meaning is plain, the precise nature of the image 
that carries it is doubtful. Jowett’s “circumcision ’’ was 
suggested by Stallbaum’s “‘purgata ac circumcisa,” but 
carries alien associations. The whole may be compared 
with the incrustation of the soul, infra 611 c-p, and with 
Phaedo 81 wf. 
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eOwouis TE KAL ToLOUTEY pPovais TE KOL Arxvetats 
Tpoapvels yuyvopevan KaTW OTpépovoe TH Tis 
uvyns oxpuy ay Et amahhayev TrEpLeaTpEepeTo els 
TaAnOh, Kat éxetva dy TO avro TobT0 TOY abr ay 
avO perma ofvTaTa Ewpa, wamrep Kal ed? a viv 
TETPAMTOL Eixos ve, £09. Ti dat; tdde ovk 
eiK0s, HY 5 eyw, Kal avayKn eK TOV TPOELPN LEVY, 
pyre Tovs dmraudedTous Kab dAnGetas dimetpous 
ikava@s adv more 70Aw émitpotetcas, unTe Tovs év 
maoeia ewuevous dtatpiBew Sia TéAovs, TOvs [eV 
6Tt oxoTrov €v TH Biw odK Exovow Eva, ov oToyalo- 
wevous Of dravta mpdtrew a4 av mpatTwow (dia 
TE Kal Snocig, Tovs 6¢ ort exdvTES elvat ov 
mpagovow, TYOUPEVOL ev pakdpwv vioous livres 
ere dmexiaban ; “Adn bi, epy. ‘“Hyerepov 81) 
Epyov, Hy S eye, T&v oixvoTady Tas Te eAtioras 
dvoes avaykdoar adixéola. mpos TO pdbyua 6 
ev TH TpdGGev edapev elvar peytoTov, LoEely TE TO 
ayabov Kat avaPhvar exetvynv thy avdBaow, Kal 
émevoav avapdavres tKavas tower, pn) emuTpérrecy 
adtois O viv emutpémerar. Td aoiov 54; To 
adTod, nv O éyw, Karapévew Kai yn brew madw 
1 kdrw Hermann: repli cadtw Mss.: wepl ra xd7w Tamblichus. 


@ Or “eye of the mind.” Cf. 533 pv, Sym. 219 a, Soph. 
254 a, Aristot. Hth. 1144 a 30, and the parallels and imita- 
tions collected by Gomperz, Apol. der Heitkunst, 166-167. 
Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 534, on Phaedo 99 E, Ovid, 
Met. xv. 64: 

.«. quae natura negabat 
visibus humanis, oculis ea pectoris hausit. 


Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 12-13, 15, and perhaps Odyssey, 
i, 115, Marc. Aurel. iv. 29 caraytew Te voepm dupart. 
» For likely and necessary ¢7. on 485 c, p. 6, note c. 
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to speak, of our birth and becoming, which attaching 
themselves to it by food and similar pleasures and 
gluttonies turn downwards the vision of the soul? 
—if, I say, freed from these, it had suffered a con- 
version towards the things that are real and true, 
that same faculty of the same men would have been 
most keen in its vision of the higher things, just as 
it is for the things toward which it is now turned.” 
“Tt is likely,” he said. ‘‘ Well, then,” said I, “is 
not this also likely ° and a necessary consequence of 
what has been said, that neither could men who 
are uneducated and inexperienced in truth ever 
adequately preside over a state, nor could those 
who had been permitted to linger on to the end 
in the pursuit of culture—the one because they 
have no single aim ¢ and purpose in life to which all 
their actions, public and private, must be directed, 
and the others, because they will not voluntarily 
engage in action, believing that while still living 
they have been transported to the Islands of the 
Blest.2”” ‘‘ True,” he said. “It is the duty of us, the 
founders, then,”’ said I, ‘ to compel the best natures 
to attain the knowledge which we pronounced 
the greatest, and to win to the vision of the good, 
to scale that ascent, and when they have reached 
the heights and taken an adequate view, we must 
not allow what is now permitted.”” ‘“‘ Whatis that?” 
“That they should linger there,” I said, “‘ and refuse 


¢ gxomdyv: this is what distinguishes the philosophic states- 
man from the opportunist politician. Cf. 452 ©, Laws 
962 a-s, p, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 18, n. 102. 

¢ Of. 540 8, Gorg. 526 c, infra 520 p é& rw xabapg and 
Phaedo 114 c, 109 8. Because they will still suppose that 
they are ‘‘building Jerusalem in England’s green and 
pleasant land’’ (Blake). 
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karaBacvew Tap exelvous TOUS deopwras pide 
eT eXEW TOV Trap. éxeivors movwv TE Kal TYULdY, 
ElTE pavhorepau cire OTOVOALOTE PAL. "Ezreit’, bn, 
adducynoopev avTovs, Kal Toijcouev yelpov Cy, 
duvarov adtots ov _GLELVOV 5 
EV. ‘ExreAdbou, Av Oo ey, mad, a pire, OTL 
vom od tobTo méAeL, omws ev Tt yevos ev moAEt 
duahepovTws «0 mpaker, add’ ev GAN TH TOAEL TOTO 
unxavarar eyyevéobar, EvvappoTrtwyv tods modiTas 
mevlot TE Kal avayKn, Tomy peTad.ddvat addAnAots 
290 THs wdedclas, Hv dv exaoToL TO KoLWov SuvaTol 
dow woherelv, kat adTos éu7roL@v ToLovToUs avdpas 
év TH oA, ovY Wa adin TpémreGBat ON EKaOTOS 
BovAerar, GAN va Katayphra. avTos avdTois emi 
tov Evvdecpov THs moAcews. “AAnOH, Edn: eEm- 
ehafouny yap. UKepat Toivur, elroy, ® TaAadcov, 
ort oud” GOuKHoopev TOUS Trop mpiv proaddous 
yiyvomevous, aAAa Sikata mpdos avdTovs epooev, 
mpoocavayKkalovres Tav aGAAwy emyeAciobai Te Kat 
B duAarrew. epotuev yap, ott ot pev ev tats adAas 
moXEoL TOLODTOL yuyvouevoL eikOTWS OD pETEexOVGT 
Tav ev adrais movwy: atrowaTor yap éumvovTas 
dKovons Ths év ExdoTn moXditelas, Sikyny 8 Exes Td 
ye atvtopues, undevt Tpodiy odetaAov, pnd? éxrivery 


@ Cf. infra 539 © and Laws 802 s-c, and on 520 c, Huxley, 
Evolution and Ethics, p. 53 “‘ the hero of our story descended 
the bean-stalk and came back to the common world,” ete. 

> Cf, Vol. I. pp. 314-315 on 419. 

¢ 4.¢, happiness, not of course exceptional happiness. 

¢ Persuasion and compulsion are often bracketed or con- 
trasted. Cf. also Laws 661 c, 722 8, 711 c, Rep. 548 B. 

° Cf. 369 c ff. The reference there however is only to the 
economic division of labour, For the idea that laws should 
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to go down again®* among those bondsmen and share 
their labours and honours, whether they are of less or 
of greater worth.” ‘‘ Do you mean to say that we 
must do them this wrong, and compel them to live 
an inferior life when the better is in their power?” 

V. “You have again forgotten,’ my friend,” said I, 
“ that the law is not concerned with the special happi- 
ness of any class in the state, but is trying to produce 
this condition’ in the city as a whole, harmonizing 
and adapting the citizens to one another by per- 
suasion and compulsion,’ and requiring them to im- 
part to one another any benefit¢ which they are 
severally able to bestow upon the community, and 
that it itself creates such men in the state, not that it 
may allow each to take what course pleases him, but 
with a view to using them for the binding together of 
the commonwealth.” ‘ True,” he said, ‘“‘ I did for- 
get it.” “ Observe, then, Glaucon,”’ said I, ‘‘ that 
we shall not be wronging, either, the philosophers who 
arise among us, but that we can justify our action 
when we constrain them to take charge of the other 
citizens and be their guardians.’ For we will say to 
them that it is natural that men of similar quality 
who spring up in other cities should not share in the 
labours there. For they grow up spontaneously? from 
no volition of the government in the several states, 
and it is justice that the self-grown, indebted to none 
for its breeding, should not be zealous either to pay 


be for the good of the whole state cf. 420 B ff., 466 a, 341-342, 
Laws 715 8, 757 pv, 875 a. 

* Noblesse oblige. This idea is now a commonplace of 
communist orations. 

9 aitouaro: cf. Protag. 320 a, Luthyd, 282 c. For the 
thought that there are a few men naturally good in any 
state cf. also Laws 951 B, 642 c-p. 
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* Cf. Isoc. Archidamus 108 drodimev ra tpodeta rH rarplér. 
Stallbaum refers also to Phoenissae 44, For the country as 
tpopés see Vol. I. p. 303, note ¢ on 414 5. 

> Cf. Polit. 301 p-n, Xen. Cyr. v. 1. 24, Oecon. 7. 32-33. 

¢ For redewrepov . . . wemadevyévous cf. Prot. 342 £ reddws 
TWETALOEVLEVOU. 

¢ They must descend into the cave again. Cf. infra 539 £ 
and Laws 803 s-c. Cf. Burnet, Karly Greek Philos. pp. 89- 
90: ‘‘It was he alone, so far as we know, that insisted on 
philosophers descending by turns into the cave from which 
they had been released and coming to the help of their 
former fellow-prisoners.”’ He agrees with Stewart (Myths 
of Plato, p. 252, n. 2) that Plato had in mind the Orphic 
KaTdBaois eds "Avdou to “rescue the spirits in prison.’ Cf. 
bs A Harvard Studies, xvii. p. 139 and Complete Poems 
of Henry More, pp. xix-xx “ All which is agreeable to that 


opinion of Plato: That some descend hither to declare the 
Being and Nature of the Gods; and for the greater Health, 
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to anyone the price of its nurture.* But you we have 
engendered for yourselves and the rest of the city 
to be, as it were, king-bees ° and leaders in the hive. 
You have received a better and more complete 
education’ than the others, and you are more capable 
of sharing both ways of life. Down you must go? 
then, each in his turn, to the habitation of the others 
and accustom yourselves to the observation of the 
obscure things there. For once habituated you will 
discern them infinitely® better than the dwellers 
there, and you will know what each of the “idols ’/ is 
and whereof it is a semblance, because you have seen 
the reality of the beautiful, the just and the good. 
So our city will be governed by us and you with 
waking minds, and not, as most cities now which are 
inhabited and ruled darkly as in a dream’ by men 
who fight one another for shadows” and wrangle for 
office as if that were a great good, when the truth is 
that the city in which those who are to rule are least 
eager to hold office* must needs be best administered 
and most free from dissension, and the state that gets 
the contrary type of ruler will be the opposite of this.” 
Purity and Perfection of this Lower World.”’ This is taking 
Plato somewhat too literally and confusing him with 
Plotinus. 

¢ For uwupiw ef. Eurip. dndrom. 701. 

f i.e. images, Bacon’s “idols of the den.” 

9 Plato is fond of the contrast, trap... dvap. Cf. 476 c, 
Phaedr. 277 v, Phileb. 36 2, 65 xz, Polit, O77 v, 278 B, 
Theaet. 158 3, Rep. 574 pv, 576 8, Tim. 71 ©, Laws 969 8, 
also 533 B-c. 

* Cf. on 586 c, p. 393; Shelley, Adonais st. 39 “ keep with 
phantoms an unprofitable strife”’; Arnold, “‘ Dover Beach”: 


. a darkling plain... 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


* Cf. on 517 c, p. 131, note e. 
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od def Tov cdSalpova mAovtetv, Cwis ayals Te Kat 
éudpovos. ef d€ TTWYOL Kal TmeWwadvTes ayaldrv 
idiwy émi ta Syudowa tacw, evredGev oldpuevor 
tayalov dev apmdalew, odK €oTL TEpyLaynToY 
yap TO apyew yuyvouevov, olKetos WY Kal EVvdoV O 
Towodros moAEuos adTovs Te dmdAdvoe Kal 7 


B dAAnv aéAw. “Ady béorara, ep. "Exeus ovv, Hv 


oe an Biov d.AAov TWO TOATLKBVY ApKXav Kato. 
ppovoivra. 3 ) TOV Tis adn Buijs pirocopias ; Od pa 
TOV Aia, 7 n & 6 of “AMMA pevToL det ye a) epacras 
Tob dpyewv lévan em avro: ei de uy, ol ye ayT- 
epaorat wayotvrar. Ids 8 od; Tivas odv dddous 
avayKaoes tévar emt dvraknv ris moAcews, 7) of 


@ The world of ideas, the upper world as opposed to that 
of the cave. Cf. Stallbaum ad loc. 

» Cf. supra Vol. I. p. 80, note 6 on 347 c. 

¢ Cf. Phaedrus in fine, supra 416 E-417 a, infra 547 B. 

4 Stallbaum refers to Xen. Cyr. viii. 3. 39 olomal ce kat ded 
Toro Hdtoy wAourely, bri rewjoas XpnudT wy remdovTnKas, for you 
must enjoy your riches much more, I think, for the very reason 
that it was only after being hungry for wealth that you became 
rich.”” (Loebtr.) Cf. also infra 577 2-578 a, and Adam ad loc. 
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“By all means,” he said. “ Will our alumni, then, 
disobey us when we tell them this, and will they refuse 
to share in the labours of state each in his turn while 
permitted to dwell the most of the time with one 
another in that purer world??”’ ‘“ Impossible,” he 
said: “for we shall be imposing just commands onmen 
whoarejust. Yet they will assuredly approachoffice as 
an unavoidable necessity,? and in the opposite temper 
from that of the present rulers in our cities.” “* For 
the fact is, dear friend,” said I, “if you can discover a 
better way of life than office-holding for your future 
rulers, a well-governed city becomes a possibility. 
For only in such a state will those rule who are really 
rich,° not in gold, but in the wealth that makes happi- 
ness—a good and wise life. But if, being beggars and 
starvelings @ from lack of goods of their own, they turn 
to affairs of state thinking that it is thence that they 
should grasp their own good, then it is impossible. 
For when office and rule become the prizes of con- 
tention,’ such a civil and internecine strife % destroys 
the office-seekers themselves and the city as well.” 
‘Most true,” he said. “Can you name any other 
type or ideal of life that looks with scorn on political 
office except the life of true philosophers 2?’’ I asked. 
‘“No, by Zeus,” he said. “ But what we require,” J 
said, ‘‘is that those who take office” should not be 
lovers of rule. Otherwise there will be a contest with 
rival lovers.” ‘‘Surely.’”’ “‘ What others, then, will 
you compel to undertake the guardianship of the city 


¢ Cf. supra 347 p, Laws 715, also 586 c and What Plato 
Said, p. 627, on Laws 678 x, Isoc. Areop, 24, Pan. 145 and 146. 

t Of. Eurip. Heracleidae 415 oixetos On rodeos éfapreverat. 

9 Of. infra 580 pv ff., pp. 370 ff. 

h tévac éri in erotic language means “to woo.” Cf. on 
489 pv, p. 26, note b, also 347 c, 588 B, 475 c. 
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Todro 8%, ws €oxev, o0K OoTpaKoU av eln Trept- 
oTpody) addAva Wuyhs meptaywyy é« vuKTEpihs Twos 
nuepas els aAnOuwyv, Tod dvTos ovoa emavodos,’ Hv 
\ / > “~ / s ? \ 
67) diAocodiav dAnOA dycopev ctvar. Tldvu peév 
otv. Odxoiy bet oxomeicbar ti THY pabyuatwv 
~ li / i) ny 
D évee roravrnv duvaww; Ids yap ot; Ti dv obdv 
” - / / “~~ e \ 3 \ ~ 
ein, ® Travewv, pdbyua drys oAKkov amo 70d 
\ “~ 
yuyvopevou emi TO ov; TddE 6 evvod A€ywv aya" 
/ / wv 
ovk abAnras peéevtot. modduov edapev tovTous 
1 ofca émrdvodos Hermann: ofcay érdvodov AFDM, lotions 
érdvodoy scr. recc.: ovclay émdvobos ci. Cobet. 





“@ Cf. on 515 & p. 124, note b. 

» This has been much debated. Cf. Adam ad loc. Pro- 
fessor Linforth argues from Pausanias i. 34 that Amphiaraus 
is meant. 

¢ Cf. Phaedr. 241 8; also the description of the game in 
Plato Comicus, fr. 153, apud Norwood, Greek Comedy, 
p. 167. The players were divided into two groups. <A shell 
or potsherd, black on one side and white on the other, was 
thrown, and according to the face on which it fell one group 
fled and the other pursued. Cf. also commentators on 
Aristoph. Knights 855. 

4 Much quoted by Neoplatonists and Christian Fathers. 
Cf. Stallbaum ad loc. Again we need to remember that 
Plato’s main and explicitly reiterated purpose is to describe 
a course of study that will develop the power of consecutive 
consistent abstract thinking. All metaphysical and mystical 
suggestions of the imagery which conveys this idea are 
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than those who have most intelligence of the prin- 
ciples that are the means of good government and 
who possess distinctions of another kind and a life 
that is preferable to the political life?” “No 
others,”’ he said. 

VI. “ Would you, then, have us proceed to consider 
how such men may be produced in a state and how 
they may be led upward ¢ to the light even as some ? 
are fabled to have ascended from Hades to the gods?”’ 
‘““Of course I would.” ‘‘So this, it seems, would not 
be the whirling of the shell¢ in the children’s game, 
but a conversion and turning about of the soul from 
a day whose light is darkness to the veritable day— 
that ascension ? to reality of our parable which we will 
affirm to be true philosophy.” ‘‘ By all means.” 
‘“ Must we not, then, consider what studies have the 
power to effect this?’’ “Of course.” “What, then, 
Glaucon, would be the study that would draw the 
soul away from the world of becoming to the world 
of being? A thought strikes me while I speak*: Did 
we not say that these men in youth must be athletes 
secondary and subordinate. So, eg. Urwick, The Message 
of Plato, pp. 66-67, is mistaken when he says “. . . Plato 
expressly tells us that his education is designed simply and 
solely to awaken the spiritual faculty which every soul 
contains, by ‘wheeling the soul round and turning it away 
from the world of change and decay.’ He is not concerned 
with any of those ‘ excellences of mind’ which may be pro- 
duced by training and discipline, his only aim is to open the 
eye of the soul...” The general meaning of the sentence 
is plain but the text is disputed. See crit. note. 

eé A frequent pretence in Plato. Cf. 370 a, 525 c, Euthy- 
phro 9 c, Laws 686 c, 702 8, Phaedr. 262 c with Fried- 
lander, Platon, ii. p. 498, Laws 888 p with Tayler Lewis, Plato 
against the Atheists, pp. 118-119. Cf. also Vol. I. on 
394 p-n, and Isoc. Antid. 159 évOumotuar dé peragd éywr, 
Panath. 127. 
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? / b) / ~ \ Fld ~ 
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1 rerevraxe(v) ADM Euseb., revraxe F, rérevye d vulg. 
2 20y F Euseb., é¢7 ADM. 
3 dyaddv ADM, &yov Euseb. et yp D, ay (sic) F. 


¢ Cf. 416 v, 422 3, 404 a, and Vol. I. p. 266, note a, on 
403 &. 

» rpocéxew is here used in its etymological sense. Cf. 
pp. 66-67 on 500 a. 

¢ This further prerequisite of the higher education follows 
naturally from the plan of the Republic; but it does not 
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of war*?” “We did.” “ Then the study for which 


we are seeking must have this additional ® qualifica- 
tion.” “‘What one?” “That it be not useless to 
soldiers.°’’ “‘ Why, yes, it must,” he said, “if that is 
possible.” “ But in our previous account they were 
educated in gymnastics and music.?”’ “ They were,” 
he said. “ And gymnastics, I take it, is devoted ¢ to 
that which grows and perishes; for it presides over 
the growth and decay of the body”? ‘‘ Obviously.” 
‘Then this cannot be the study that we seek.” “No.” 
“Ts it, then, music, so far as we have already de- 
scribed itr9”’ “ Nay, that,” he said, ‘ was the counter- 
part of gymnastics, if you remember. It educated 
the guardians through habits, imparting by the 
melody a certain harmony of spirit that is not science,’ 
and by the rhythm measure and grace, and also 
qualities akin to these in the words of tales that are 
‘fables and those that are more nearly trye. But it 
included no study that tended to any such good as 
you are now seeking.” “ Your recollection is most 
exact,” I said; “‘ for in fact it had nothing of the 
kind. But in heaven’s name, Glaucon, what study 
could there be of that kind? For all the arts were 
7?“ Surely ; 


in our opinion base and mechanical.’ 
interest Plato much and is, after one or two repetitions, 
dropped. 

4 Cf. supra 376 & ff. 

é For reretraxe cf. Tim. 90 B rerevTaxore. 

* Cf. 376 5. This is of course no contradiction of 410 c. 

9 The ordinary study of music may cultivate and refine 
feeling. Only the mathematics of music would develop the 
power of abstract thought. _ 

h Knowledge in the true sense, as contrasted with opinion 
or habit. 

? Cf. supra, p. 49, note ¢, on 495 E. This idea is the 
source of much modern prejudice against Plato. 
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@ Cf. Symp. 186 B él wav retver. 

> Sidvorae is not to be pressed in the special sense of 
511 p-s. 

¢ A playful introduction to Plato’s serious treatment of the 
psychology of number and the value of the study of 
mathematics. 
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and yet what other study is left apart from music, 
gymnastics and the arts?” “‘Come,” said I, “if we 
are unable to discover anything outside of these, let us 
take something that applies to all alike.”’ “What?” 
‘Why, for example, this common thing that all arts 
and forms of thought ° and all sciences employ, and 
which is among the first things that everybody must 
learn.”” “What?” he said. “ This trifling matter,°”’ 
I said, “ of distinguishing one and two and three. I 
mean, in sum, number and calculation. Is it not 
true of them that every art and science must neces- 
sarily partake of them?” “ Indeed it is,” he said. 
‘The art of war too?” said I. ‘‘ Most necessarily,” 
he said. “Certainly, then,” said I, ‘‘ Palamedes?@ in the 
play is always making Agamemnon appear a most 
ridiculous’ general. Have you not noticed that he 
affirms that by the invention of number he marshalled 
the troops in the army at Troy in ranks and companies 
and enumerated the ships and everything else as if 
before that they had not been counted, and Aga- 
memnon apparently did not know how many feet 
he had if he couldn’t count ? And yet what sort of a 
general do you think he would be in that case?” 
“A very queer one in my opinion,” he said, “if that 
was true.’ 

VII. “ Shall we not, then,” J said, ‘“‘ set down as a 
study requisite for a soldier the ability to reckon and 


@ Palamedes, like Prometheus, is a “‘culture hero,’’ who 
personifies in Greek tragedy the inventions and discoveries 
that preduced civilization. Cf. the speech of Prometheus 
in Aesch. Prom. 459 ff. and Harvard Studies, xii. p. 208, 
n. 2. 

¢ Quoted by later writers in praise of mathematics. Cf. 
Theo Smyrn. p. 7 ed. Gelder. For the necessity of mathe- 
matics cf. Laws 818 c. 
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a Cf, Laws 819 v. 

’ Plato’s point of view here, as he will explain, is precisely 
the opposite of that of modern educators who would teach 
mathematics concretely and not puzzle the children with 
abstract logic. But in the Laws where he is speaking of 
primary and secondary education for the entire population 
he anticipates the modern kindergarten ideas (819 B-c). 

° For capéorepov cf. 593 c. Cf. Vol. I. p. 47, note f, on 
338 p, and What Plato Said, p. 503, on Gorg. 463 b. 

* Cf. Phileb. 38 c, Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 337, 
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number?” “ Most certainly, if he is to know any- 
thing whatever of the ordering of his troops—or 
rather if he is to be a man at all.2” ‘‘ Do you observe 
then,’ said I, “ in this study what Ido?” “ What?” 
‘ It seems likely that it is one of those studies which 
we are seeking that naturally conduce to the awaken- 
ing of thought, but that no one makes the right use? of 
it, though it really does tend to draw the mind to 
essence and reality.”” “What do you mean?” he 
said. “‘ I will try,” I said, “ to show you at least my 
opinion. Do you keep watch and observe the things 
I distinguish in my mind as being or not being con- 
ducive to our purpose, and either concur or dissent, 
in order that here too we may see more clearly ° 
whether my surmise is right.”’ “ Point them out,” 
he said. ‘‘ I do point them out,” I said, “if you can 
discern that some reports of our perceptions do not 
provoke thought to reconsideration because the 
judgement? of them by sensation seems adequate,’ 
while others always invite the intellect to reflection 
because the sensation yields nothing that can be 
trusted.f”’ “ You obviously mean distant’ appear- 
ances,” he said, “and shadow-painting.”” “ You 
have quite missed my meaning,’’’ said I. ‘What do 
youmean?”’ hesaid. “ The experiences that do not 
provoke thought are those that do not at the same 


¢ ixavés is not to be pressed here. 

f For otdév tyés cf. 496 c, 584 a, 589 c, Phaedo 69 8, 89 x, 
90 zg, Gorg. 594", Laws 776 ©, Theaet. 173 8, Eurip. Phoen. 
201, Bacch. 262, Hel. 746, etc. 

9 The most obvious cause of errors of judgement. Cf. Laws 


663 B. 

a Cf. Vol. [. p. 137 on 365 c. 

¢ The dramatic misapprehension by the interlocutor is one 
of Plato’s methods for enforcing his meaning. Cf on 529 a, 
p. 180, note a, Laws 792 B-c. 
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\ > 7 / 97 
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\ “ 4 “~ > o~ \ 
éav te AeTTTOS, Kal TEV O TL TOLODTOV. EV TaaL yap 
} a “~~ ¢ \ \ 
TouUTois ovK avayKalerar TOY ToAAGY 7 Puyy Thy 
/ P) ? \ / ~ 
vonow émepéofar te moT €oTt daKTvdAos: ovdapob 
on 7 ? / \ Z 
yap 7 ouss abltH aya éojunve tov daxrvdov Tod- 
b) 4 > ‘ > i? 
vavtiov » daxtvdAov eivar. Od yap obv, dn. Odx- 
~ ow 3 ~ a 
otv, Hv O eyw, ELKOTWS TO ye TOLODTOV voHoEwS 
5) ‘ > 3 4 ” 
ovK ay TapaKAnTiKOYV ovd eyepTLKoY ein. Hlkdrws. 
~ \ \ 
Tt dé 64; 70 péyefos atrav Kal THY opiKpdrnra 
¢ » > € ~ co oA ‘ Oe +] “~ 5 / > 
n Ouus dpa ixavas Opa, Kat ovdev att duadéper év 
o a .) > / 
peow Twa avTadv Ketofar 4 én é€oydtw; Kal 
2 Of. Jacks, Alehemy of Thought, p. 29: ‘* The purpose of 
the world, then, being to attain consciousness of itself as a 
rational or consistent whole, is it not a little strange that the 
first step, so to speak, taken by the world for the attainment 
of this end is that of presenting itself in the form of con- 
tradictory experience ?’’ alc@yots is not to be pressed. Adam’s 
condescending apology for the primitive character of Plato’s 
psychology here is as uncalled-for as all such apologies. 
Plato varies the expression, but his meaning is clear. Cf. 


524 p. No modern psychologists are able to use ‘ sensa- 
tion,” “perception,” “‘judgement,’? and similar terms with 
perfect consistency. 

> For rpoorlrrovea cf. Tim. 33 a, 44.4, 66 a, Rep. 515 a, 
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time issue in a contradictory perception.* Those that 
do have that effect I set down as provocatives, when 
the perception no more manifests one thing than its 
contrary, alike whether its impact ® comes from nearby 
or afar. An illustration will make my meaning 
plain. Here, we say, are three fingers, the little 
finger, the second and the middle.” ‘“* Quite so,” he 
said. “ Assume that I speak of them as seen near 
at hand. But this is the point that you are to con- 
sider.” “What?” “Each one of them appears to 
be equally a finger,° and in this respect it makes no 
difference whether it is observed as intermediate or 
at either extreme, whether it is white or black, thick 
or thin, or of any other quality of this kind. For in 
none of these cases is the soul of most men impelled 
to question the reason and to ask what in the world 
is a finger, since the faculty of sight never signifies 
to it at the same time that the finger is the opposite 
of a finger.” “‘ Why, no, it does not,” he said. 
“ Then,” said I, “it is to be expected that such a 
perception will not provoke or awaken? reflection and 
thought.” “It is.” “ But now, what about the 
bigness and the smallness of these objects? Is our 
vision’s view of them adequate, and does it make no 
difference to it whether one of them is situated ¢ out- 
side or inthe middle; and similarly of the relation of 
561 c, Laws 791 o, 632 a, 637 a, Philed. 21c; also accidere in 
Lucretius, ¢.g. iv. 882, ii. 1024-1095, iv. 236 and ili. 841, and 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Das Blenden der Erscheinung, die sich an unsere 
Sinne dringt.”’ 

¢ This anticipates Aristotle’s doctrine that “ substances”’ 
do not, as qualities do, admit of more or less. 

@ We should never press synonyms which Plato employs 
for roxda of style or to avoid falling into a rut of 


terminology. . 
@ xetoGar perhaps anticipates the Aristotelian category. 
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% alabnots TO oKAnpdv, elimep TO avTO Kal padaKov 
Aéyer, Kal % Too Kovdov Kai 7 Tot Bapéos, Ti TO 

“~ \ / > / \ a) \ A 
Koddhov Kat Bapd, « Td TE Bapd Kotgdov Kal TO 

~ \ f \ / ” © / 
Kotdov Bapd onuaiver; Kat yap, édn, atrai ye 
dromo. TH wuyfn at épuynvetar Kar emioKxépews 
dedpevar. Hixdtws dpa, hv O° éyw, év Tots Totov- 
Tos mpM@Tov ev meipGtar Aoyropuov Te Kal vonoww 
wuyn trapaxadotoa émoKomely, elite Ev elite dvo 
3 A ef ~ > / “~ 3 »” 
éoriy exaoTa Ta&v cicayyeAAonevwv. Ids 3° ov; 
Odkxotv dav dvo0 datvynra:, erepdv Te Kal ev Exd- 

@ Of. Theaet. 186 ff., Tim. 62 8, Taylor, Timaeus, p. 233 
on 63 n-E, Unity of Plato's Thought, nn. 222 and 225, 
Diels, Dialex. 5 (ii.8 p. 341). Protag. 331 p anticipates this 
thought, but Protagoras cannot follow it out. Of. also 
Phileb. 13 a-z. Stallbaum also compares Phileb. 57 p and 
56 o f. 

» Plato gives a very modern psychological explanation. 
Thought is provoked by the contradictions in perceptions 
that suggest problems. The very notion of unity is contra- 
dictory of uninterpreted experience. This use of dzopeiy (cf, 
supra 515 p) anticipates much modern psychology supposed 
to be new. Cf. eg. Herbert Spencer passim, and Dewey, 
How We Think, p. 12 ‘‘We may recapitulate by saying that 
the origin of thinking is some perplexity, confusion, or 
doubt’’; also ibid, p. 72. Meyerson, Déduction relativiste, 
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touch, to thickness and thinness, softness and hard- 
ness? And are not the other senses also defective in 
their reports of such things? Or is the operation of 
each of then as follows? In the first place, the sensa- 
tion that is set over the hard is of necessity related 
also to the soft,? and it reports to thesoul that thesame 
thing is both hard and soft to its perception.”” “It is 
so, he said. ‘ Then,” said I, “is not this again a 
case where the soul must be at a loss® as to what sig- 
nificance for it the sensation of hardness has, if the 
sense reports the same thing as also soft? And, 
similarly, as to what the sensation of light and heavy 
means by light and heavy, if it reports the heavy as 
light, and the light as heavy?”’ “ Yes, indeed,’ he 
said, ‘‘ these communications ° to the soul are strange 
and invite reconsideration.”’ ‘‘ Naturally, then,” said 
I, “it is in such cases as these that the soul first 
summons to its aid the calculating reason? and tries 
to consider whether each of the things reported to it 
is one or two.’”’ “Of course.”’ “ And if it appears 
to be two, each of the two is a distinct unit.?”’ 
p. 142, says “‘ Mais Platon ... n’avait-il pas dit qu’il était 
impossible de raisonner si ce n’est en partant d’une percep- 
tion?” citing Rep. 523-524, and Rodier, Aristot. De anima, 
i.p. 197. But that is not Plato’s point here. Zeller, Aristot. 
i. p. 166 (Eng.), also misses the point when he says ‘* Even 
as to the passage from the former to the latter he had only 
the negative doctrine that the contradictions of opinion and 
fancy ought to lead us to go further and to pass to the pure 
treatment of ideas.” 

¢ For épunvetar cf. Theaet. 209 a. 

2 Of. Parmen. 130 a rots Noyiou Nau Bavoneras. 

¢ Cf. Theaet. 185 3, Laws 963 c, Sophist 254 pn, Hipp. 
Major 301 v-x, and, for the dialectic here, Parmen. 143 v. 

¥ Or, as the Greek puts it, “‘ both ‘one’ and ‘other.’” Cf. 
Vol. I. p. 516, note f on 476 a. For érepov cf. What Plato 
Said, pp. 522, 580, 587-588. 
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2 ve vi termini. Cf. 379 8, 576 c, Parmen. 145 a, Protag. 
358 c. 

® Kexwpicnéva and dxwpira suggest the terminology of 
Aristotle in dealing with the problem of abstraction. 

¢ Plato’s aim is the opposite of that of the modern theorists 
who say that teaching should deal integrally with the total 
experiehce and not with the artificial division of abstrac- 
tion. 

¢ The final use of 6:4 became more frequent in later Greek. 
Cf. Aristot. Afet. 982 b 20, Hth. Nic. 1110 a 4, Gen. an. 
717 a 6, Poetics 1450 b 83,1451 b 37. Cf. Lysis 218 v, Epin. 
975 4, Olympiodorus, Life of Plato, Teubner vi. 191, ibid. 
p. 218, and schol. passim, Apsines, Spengel i. 361, line 18. 

¢ Plato merely means that this is the psychological origin 
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“Yes.” “If, then, each is one and both two, the 
very meaning ® of ‘two’ is that the soul will conceive 
them as distinct.’ For if they were not separable, 
it would not have been thinking of two, but of 
one.” “Right.” “Sight too saw the great and 
the small, we say, not separated but confounded.° 
Is not that so?” ‘‘Yes.’ ‘‘ And for? the clarifica- 
tion of this, the intelligence is compelled to con- 
template the great and small,¢ not thus confounded 
but as distinct entities, in the opposite way from 
sensation.” ‘‘ True.” ‘“ And is it not in some such 
experience as this that the question first occurs to us, 
what in the world, then, is the great and the small?”’ 
‘By all means.” “ And this is the origin of the 
designation intelligible for the one, and viszble for the 
other.” ‘‘ Just so,’’ he said. : 

VIII. “ This, then, is just what I was trying to 
explain a little while ago when I said that some things 
are provocative of thought and some are not, defining 
as provocative things that impinge upon the senses 
together with their opposites, while those that 
do not I said do not tend to awaken reflection.” 
‘Well, now I understand,” he said, “and agree.” 


of our attempt to form abstract and general ideas. My 
suggestion that this passage is the probable source of the 
notion which still infests the history of philosophy, that the 
great-and-the-small was a metaphysical entity or principle in 
Plato’s later philosophy, to be identified with the indeter- 
minate dyad, has been disregarded. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, p. 84. But it is the only plausible explanation that 
has ever been proposed of the attribution of that “‘ clotted 
nonsense”’ to Plato himself. For it is fallacious to identify 
wadr\ov kal Frrov in Philebus 24 c, 25 c, 27 Bn, and else- 
where with the péya cal curxpdv. But there is no limit to 
the misapprehension of texts by hasty or fanciful readers in 


any age. 
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1 gird F lamblichus, 76 ad7d AD. 


¢ To waive metaphysics, unity is, as modern mathemati- 
cians say, a concept of the mind which experience breaks 
up. The thought is familiar to Plato from the Meno to the 
Parmenides. But it is not true that Plato derived the very 
notion of the concept from the problem of the one and the 
many. Unity is a typical concept, but the consciousness of 
the concept was developed by the Socratic quest for the 
definition. 

» Cf.5238. The meaning must be gathered from the context. 

¢ See crit. note and Adam ad loc. 
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“To which class, then, do you think number and 
the one belong??”’ “‘I cannot conceive,” he said. 
“Well, reason it out from what has already been 
said. For, if unity is adequately ® seen by itself or 
apprehended by some other sensation, it would not 
tend to draw the mind to the apprehension of essence, 
as we were explaining in the case of the finger. But 
if some contradiction is always seen coincidentally 
with it, so that it no more appears to be one than the 
opposite, there would forthwith be need of something 
to judge between them, and it would compel the soul 
to be at a loss and to inquire, by arousing thought in 
itself, and to ask, whatever then is the one as such, 
and thus the study of unity will be one of the studies 
that guide and convert the soul to the contemplation 
of true being.’”’ ‘‘ But surely,” he said, “ the visual 
perception of it ° does especially involve this. For we 
see the same thing at once as one and as an indefinite 
plurality.4’”’ “‘ Then if this is true of the one,” I said, 
“the same holds of all number, does it not?” “ Of 
course.” “ But, further, reckoning and the science 
of arithmetic’ are wholly concerned with number.” 
‘ They are, indeed.” “ And the qualities of number 
appear to lead to the apprehension of truth.” ‘‘ Be- 
yond anything,” he said. “ Then, as it seems, these 
would be among the studies that we are seeking. 
For a soldier must learn them in order to marshal his 
troops, and a philosopher, because he must rise out of 


¢ This is the problem of the one and the many with which 
Plato often plays, which he exhaustively and consciously 
illustrates in the Parmenides, and which the introduction 
to the Philebus treats as a metaphysical nuisance to be dis- 
regarded in practical logic. We have not yet got rid of it, 
but have merely transferred it to psychology. 
° Cf. Gorg. 450 p, 451 B-c. 
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C peylorewy pebegew emt AoproTiKnV leva Ka avd - 
dnmteobat atris un lOuwtikds, addr” ews av emt 
Beav Tis TOv dp uci pycews dpixwvrat Th 
vorjael avrh, odK wns ovde mpdoews Xdpw ws 
€umopovs 7 Kam7mAous peherdvras, aA’ evexa 
ToAguov Te Kal airs TIS _puxis paoravns 
peTaorpopis amo ‘yevéoews én adn Beudy TE Kal 
ovoiav. KdAdor’, é¢n, A€yers. Kal pv, qv 8° 
eye, vov Kal évvod pnGevros Tob TEpL TOUS Aoytc- 
D jLods paliparos, ws Koppov eo! Kat modAayy 
XpnoyLov jpiy mpos & BovAdueba, Edy Tob yrupilew 
EveKd, TLS AUTO EmTNOEVY, GAAG 7) TOD KamyAEvew. 
«Cf my review of Jowett, -1.J.P. xiii. p. 365. My view 
there is adopted by Adam ad loc., and Apelt translates in 
the same way. 
> It is not true as Adam says that “the nature of numbers 
cannot be fully seen except in their connexion with the 
Good.” Plato never says that and never really meant it, 
though he might possibly have affirmed it on a challenge. 
Numbers are typical abstractions and educate the mind for 
the apprehension of abstractions if studied in their nature, 
in themselves, and not in the concrete form of five apples. 
There is no common sense nor natural connexion between 
numbers and the good, except the point made in the Timaeus 
53 8, and which is not relevant here, that God used numbers 
and forms to make a cosmos out of a chaos. 
¢ Instead of remarking on Plato’s scorn for the realities 
of experience we should note that he is marking the dis- 


tinctive quality of the mind of the Greeks in contrast with 
the Egyptians and orientals from whom they learned and 
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the region of generation and lay hold on essence or 
he can never become a true reckoner.*”’ “‘It isso,” he 
said. ‘‘ And our guardian is soldier and philosopher 
in one.” ‘Of course.” “It is befitting, then, 
Glaucon, that this branch of learning should be pre- 
scribed by our law and that we should induce those 
who are to share the highest functions of state to 
enter upon that study of calculation and take hold of 
it, not as amateurs, but to follow it up until they attain 
to the contemplation of the nature of number,’ by 
pure thought, not for the purpose of buying and 
selling,’ as if they were preparing to be merchants or 
hucksters, but for the uses of war and for facilitating 
the conversion of the soul itself from the world of 
generation to essence and truth.” “ Excellently 
said,” he replied. “ And, further,’’ I said, “‘ it occurs 
to me,’ now that the study of reckoning has been 
mentioned, that there is something fine in it, and that 
it is useful for our purpose in many ways, provided 
it is pursued for the sake of knowledge @ and not for 


the Romans whom they taught. Cf. infra 525 p carnrevew, 
and Horace, <lirs Poetica 323-332, Cic. Tusc. i. 2. 5. Per 
contra Xen, Mem. iv. 7, and Ltbby, Jntroduction to History 
of Science, p. 49: ‘In this the writer did not aim at the 
mental discipline of the students, but sought to confine 
himself to what is easiest and most useful in calculation, 
‘such as men constantly require in cases of inheritance, 
legacies, partition, law-suits, and trade, and in all their 
dealings with one another, or where the measuring of lands, 
the digging of canals, geometrical computation, and other 
objects of various sorts and kinds are concerned.’ ” 

4 Cf. on 521 b, p. 147, note e. 

¢ Cf. Aristot. Met. 982 a 15 rod eidévar ydpi, and Laws 
T47 c. Montesquien apud Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, 
p. 6: ‘* The first motive which ought to impel us to study 
is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature and to 
render an intelligent being more intelligent.” 
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¢ Lit. ‘numbers (in) themselves,” i.e. ideal numbers or the 
ideas of numbers. For this and the following as one of the 
sources of the silly notion that mathematical numbers are 
intermediate between ideal and concrete numbers, cf. my 
De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, p.33, Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
pp. 83-84, Class. Phil. xxii. (1927) pp. 213-218. 

® Cf. Meno 79 c karaxepyarifys, Aristot. Met. 1041 a 19 
ddiaiperoy mpos avTd Exacrov’ Totro 6’ Fv To evl civar, Met. 
1052 b 1 ff., 15 ff. and 1053 a 1 rhv yap povdda ribéacr mdvTy 
advalperov. Kepuari~ew is also the word used of breaking 
money into small change. 

¢ Numbers are the aptest illustration of the principle of 
the Philebus and the Parmenides that thought has to 
postulate unities which sensation (sense perception) and also 
dialectics are constantly disintegrating into pluralities. Cf. 
my /dea of Good in Plato’s Republic, p. 222. Stenzel, 
Dialektik, p. 32, says this dismisses the problem of the one 
and the many “ das ihn (Plato) spater so lebhaft beschaftigen 
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huckstering.” ‘‘ In whatrespect?” he said. “ Why, 
in respect of the very point of which we were speaking, 
that it strongly directs the soul upward and compels 
it to discourse about pure numbers,” never acquiescing 
if anyone proffers to it in the discussion numbers 
attached to visible and tangible bodies. For you are 
doubtless aware that experts in this study, if anyone 
attempts to cut up the ‘one’ in argument, laugh at 
him and refuse to allow it; but if you mince it up,? 
they multiply, always on guard lest the one should 
appear to be not one but a multiplicity of parts.¢”’ 
‘““ Most true,” he replied. ‘‘ Suppose now, Glaucon, 
someone were to ask them, ‘ My good friends, what 
numbers @ are these you are talking about, in which 
the one is such as you postulate, each unity equal to 
every other without the slightest difference and 
admitting no division into parts?’ What do you think 
would be their answer?” “ This, I think—that they 
are speaking of units which can only be conceived by 
thought, and which it is not possible to deal with in 


sollte.” But that is refuted by Parmen. 159 ¢ otdé phy 
dpa ye Exew ayer Td ws ddntes év, The “problem” was 
always in Plato’s mind. He played with it when it suited 
his purpose and dismissed it when he wished to go on to 
something else. Cf. on 525 a, Phaedr. 266 8, Meno 72 c, 
Laws 964 a, Soph. 251. 

4 This is one of the chief sources of the fancy that numbers 
are intermediate entities between ideas and things. Cf. 
Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, i. p. 219: ‘‘ Mathematical 
particulars are therefore not as Plato thought intermediate 
between sensible figures and universals. Sensible figures 
are only less simple mathematical ones.” Cf. on 595 p. 
Plato here and elsewhere simply means that the educator 
may distinguish two kinds of numbers,—five apples, and 
the number five as an abstract idea. Cf. Theaet. 1952: We 
couldn’t err about eleven which we only think, i.e. the 
abstract number eleven. Cf. also Berkeley, Siris, § 288. 
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ve movet avTo. Té dat; T00€ 7787) eTeokeday, ws 
of re vce. AoproriKol els TaVTA TA pabhuaTa ws 
émros elmeivy o€els dvovTat, ot re Bpadets, av ev 
touTw TmrawWevldar Kal yupvdowvrar, KaV pndev 
dAdo wdednOdow, Opuns els ye TO of UTEPOL avTol 
adréov yiyveotat maVTES eTLBLOGa.oW ; "Eorw, eon, 
ovTws. Kat pv, ws ey@par, ad ye peilon TOVOV 
mapéxer pavOdvovTe Kat pweAeT@vTL, OVK av padiws 
ovdé moAAa av etpois ws Tobro. Od yap ody. 
Tdvrwy 57 evexa todtTwv odK aderéov TO padbypa, 
arr’ ot dpioror Tas poets mraevTeot ev adTa. 
Bupdnus, 7 8° os 

IX. Toiro wy Toivuv, elmov, ev nytv Ketobor 
OevTEpov be TO €YOMEVOV TOUTOV oKepapea a dpa Tt 
mpoonke. nutv. To motov; 7 YewpeTpiay, Eby, 
Aéyers 5 Atro Toor, Hp 8° eye. "Ooov ev, eon), 
mpos Ta ToAcuLKA adTOD Teiver, SHAOV TL TpOa}KEL: 
mpos yap Tas oTpaTomedevoers Kai KaTadrners 


® Cf. Isoc. Antid. 267 adroit & atbrav etuabéorepo. For 
the idiom atrol atréy cf. also 411 c, 421 pv, 571 v, Prot. 
350 a and pv, Laws 671 8, Parmen. 141 a, Laches 182 c. 
Plato of course believed in mental discipline or ‘‘ spread.” 
‘“ Educators’ have actually cited him as authority for the 
opposite view. On the effect of mathematical studies cf. 
also Laws 747 8, 809 C-D, 819 C, Isoe. Appia. 265. Cf. Max. 
Tyr. 37 § 7 ddd\a rodro uév eln dv re Tay évy yewperpia Td 
gavrdraroy. Mill on Hamilton ii. 311 “If the practice of 
mathematical cess gives nothing else it gives wariness 
of mind.” Jbid. 312. 
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any other way.”’ “ You see, then, my friend,” said 
I, “‘ that this branch of study really seems to be in- 
dispensable for us, since it plainly compels the soul 
to employ pure thought with a view to truth itself.” 
‘It most emphatically does.”’ “‘ Again, have you 
ever noticed this, that natural reckoners are by nature 
quick in virtually all their studies? And the slow, 
if they are trained and drilled in this, evenifno other 
benefit results, all improve and become quicker than 
they were??”’ “It isso,” he said. “‘ And, further, 
as I believe, studies that demand more toil in the 
learning and practice than this we shall not discover 
easily nor find many of them.®” ‘ You will not, in 
fact.” “‘ Then, for all these reasons, we must not 
neglect this study, but must use it in the education 
of the best endowed natures.” ‘‘ I agree,” he said. 

IX. “ Assuming this one point to be established,” I 
said, “ let us in the second place consider whether the 
study that comes next ° is suited to our purpose.”’ 
“ What is that? Do you mean geometry,” he said. 
‘' Precisely that,” said I. “‘So much of it,” he said, “‘as 
applies to the conduct of war? is obviously suitable. 
For in dealing with encampments and the occupation 


> The translation is, I think, right. Cf. .4.J.P. xiii. p. 365, 
and Adam ad loc. 

° Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 111: ‘‘Even 
Plato puts arithmetic before geometry in the Repudlic in 
deference to tradition.’ For the three branches of higher 
learning, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, cf. Laws 
817 "-818 a, Isoc. Antid. 261-267, Panath. 26, Bus. 226; Max. 
Tyr. 37 § 7, 

7 Cf. Basilicon Doron (Morley, 4 Miscellany, p. 144): 
‘I graunt it is meete yee have some entrance, specially in 
the Mathematickes, for the knowledge of the art militarie, 
in situation of Campes, ordering of battels, making fortifica- 
tions, placing of batteries, or such like.” 
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\ ~ 
uctaotpédecbat, ev @ e€oTl TO evdatmoveoTatoyv Too 
v A “a b) \ \ / > “ b ~ +4 
évtos, 6 bel adTHY TavTL TpOTH Lely. “Opbds, edn, 

/ te) “~ ? \ > 7s bd) / / 
reyes. OdtdKoby et nev odoiav avayKaler Oedoacbar, 
/ 
mpoonket, et O€ yeveow, od MpOoHKEt. Dapev ye 
59. Od rowuv ’TodTo ye, Hy S° eye, approByTn- 
covow mpi, 6Gol Kal opuKpa yewperpias cpretpor, 
6Tt avTn 4 EmLoTHUN TAY TovvaVTioV ExEL TOLs eV 
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* This was Nenophon’s view, Jfem. vi. 7. 2. Whether it 
was Socrates’ nobody knows. C/. supra pp. 162-163 on 525 c, 
Lipin. 977 n, Aristoph. Clouds 202. 

> Because it develops the power of abstract thought. Not 
because numbers are deduced from the idea of good. Ch. 
on 525, p. 162, note 6. 

Cf. 518 c. Once more we should remember that for the 
practical and educational application of Plato’s main thought 
this and all similar expressions are rhetorical surplusage or 

“unction,’? which should not be pressed, nor used e.g. to 
identify the idea of good with God. Cf. Introd. p. xxv. 

4 Or “becoming.” Cf. 485 8, 525 8. 

© ve 67 is frequent in confirming answers. Cf. 557 8, 517 ¢, 
Symp. 172 c, 173 B, Gorg. 449 B, etc, 
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of strong places and the bringing of troops into 
column and line and all the other formations of an 
army in actual battle and on the march, an officer 
who had studied geometry would be a very different 
person from what he would be if he had not.” “ But 
still,”’ I said, “for such purposes a slight modicum? of 
geometry and calculation would suffice. What we 
have to consider is whether the greater and more 
advanced part of it tends to facilitate the apprehen- 
sion of the idea of good.o That tendency, we affirm, 
is to be found in all studies that force the soul to turn 
its vision round to the region where dwells the most 
blessed part of reality,* which it is imperative that it 
should behold.” ‘‘ You are right,” he said. “‘ Then 
if it compels the soul to contemplate essence, it is 
suitable; if genesis,? it is not.” “So we affirm.@”’ 
‘“ This at least,” said I, “‘ will not be disputed by those 
who have even a slight acquaintance with geometry, 
that this science is in direct contradiction with the 
language employed in it byits adepts.?”’ “‘ Howso?”’ 


’ Geometry (and mathematics) is inevitably less abstract 
than dialectics. But the special purpose of the Platonic educa- 
tion values mathematics chiefly as a discipline in abstraction. 
Cf. on 523 a, p. 152, note b; and Titchener, 4 Beginner’ s 
Psychology, pp. 265-266: ‘“ There are probably a good many 
of us whose abstract idea of ‘triangle’ is simply a mental 
picture of the little equilateral triangle that stands for the 
word in text-books of geometry.”” There have been some 
attempts to prove (that of Mr. F. M. Cornford in Jind, 
April 1932, is the most recent) that Plato, if he could not 
anticipate in detail the modern reduction of mathematics 
to logic, did postulate something like it as an ideal, the 
realization of which would abolish his own sharp distinction 
between mathematics and dialectic. The argument rests 
on a remote and strained interpretation of two or three texts 
of the Republic (cf. e.g. 511 and 533 B-p) which, naturally 
Interpreted, merely affirm the general inferiority of the 
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mathematical method and the intermediate position for 
education of mathematics as a propaedeutic to dialectics. 
Plato’s purpose throughout is not to exhort mathematicians 
as such to question their initiatory postulates, but to mark 
definitely the boundaries between the mathematical and 
other sciences and pure dialectics or philosophy. The dis- 
tinction is a true and useful one to-day. Aristotle often 
refers to it with no hint that it could not be abolished by a 
new and different kind of mathematics. And it is uncritical 
to read that intention into Plato’s words. He may have con- 
tributed, and doubtless did contribute, in other ways to the 
improvement and precision of mathematical logic. But he 
had no idea of doing away with the fundamental difference 
that made dialectics and not mathematics the coping- 
stone of the higher education—science as such does not 
question its first principles and dialectic does. Cf. 533 B- 
534 5. 

« The very etymology of “‘ geometry ’’ implies the absurd 
practical conception of the science. Cf. Hpin. 990 c yenrotor 
oan 

> Cf. Polit. 302 5, Laws 757 £, 818 w, Phileb. 62 8, Tim. 
69 p, and also on 494 a. The word dvayxaiws has been 
variously misunderstood and mistranslated. It simply 
means that geometers are compelled to use the language 
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he said. “ Their language is most ludicrous, though 
they cannot help it,° for they speak as if they were 
doing something * and as if all their words were 
directed towards action. For all their talk? is of 
squaring and applying® and adding and the like,’ 
whereas in fact the real object of the entire study is 
pure knowledge.’” “ That is absolutely true,” hesaid. 
“And must we not agree on a further point?” 
“What?” ‘ That it is the knowledge of that which 
always is,” and not of a something which at some time 
comes into being and passes away.” “‘ That is readily 
admitted,” he said, ‘‘ for geometry is the knowledge 
of the eternally existent.” ‘‘ Then, my good friend, 
it would tend to draw the soul to truth, and would be 


of sense perception though they are thinking of abstractions 
(ideas) of which sense images are only approximations. 

° Cif. Aristot. Met. 1051 a 22 ebpioxerar 6€ nal Te diarypdu- 
para evepyela: duaipodvres yap edpicxovary, ‘geometrical con- 
structions, too, are discovered by an actualization, because it 
is by dividing that we discover them.” (Loeb tr.) 

* For déeyyiuerac cf, on 505 c, p. 89, note g. 

¢ Cf. Thompson on Meno 87 a. 

7 E. Hoffmann, Der gegenwiirtige Stand der Platonfor- 
schung, p. 1097 (Anhang, Zeller, Plato, 5th ed.), misunder- 
stands the passage when he says: ‘“‘ Die Abneigung Platons, 
dem Ideellen irgendwie einen dynamischen Charakter zuzu- 
schreiben, zeigt sich sogar in terminologischen Andeutungen ; 
so verbietet er Republ. 527 a fiir die Mathematik jede 
Anwendung dynamischer Termini wie rerpaywvifew, rapa- 
Teivelv, mpooriléva,” Plato does not forbid the use of such 
terms but merely recognizes their inadequacy to express the 
true nature and purpose of geometry. 

’ Cf. Meyerson, De l’explication dans les sciences, p. 33: 
“En effet, Platon déja fait ressortir que la géométrie, en 
dépit de l’apparence, ne poursuit aucun but pratique et n’a 
tout entiére d’autre objet que la connaissance.” 

* i.e. mathematical ideas are (Platonic) ideas like other 
concepts. Cf. on 525 p, p. 164, note a. 
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@ xaddurdder: Plato smiles at his own Utopia. There were 
cities named Callipolis, e.g. in the Thracian Chersonese and 
in Calabria on the Gulfof Tarentum. Cf. also Herod. vii. 154. 
Fanciful is the attempt of some scholars to distinguish the 
Callipolis as a separate section of the Republic, or to take it 
as the title of the Republic. 

> Plato briefly anticipates much modern literature on the 
value of the study of mathematics. Cf. on 526 3, p. 166, note 
a. QOlympiodorus says that when geometry deigns to enter 
into matter she creates mechanics which is highly esteemed. 
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productive of a philosophic attitude of mind, direct- 
ing upward the faculties that now wrongly are turned 
earthward.”’ ‘‘ Nothing is surer,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
nothing is surer,” said I, ‘‘ than that we must require 
that the men of your Fair City? shall never neglect 
geometry, for even the by-products of such study are 
not slight.” ‘‘ What are they?” said he. “ What 
you mentioned,” said I, “its uses in war, and also we 
are aware that for the better reception of all studies ” 
there will be an immeasurable ° difference between 
the student who has been imbued with geometry and 
the one who has not.”’ “‘ Immense indeed, by Zeus, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Shall we, then, lay this down as a second 
branch of study for our lads?” ‘“* Let us do so,” he 
said. 

X. ‘ Shall we set down astronomy as a third, or 
do you dissent?’’ “I certainly agree,’ he said ; 
‘‘ for quickness of perception about the seasons and 
the courses of the months and the years isserviceable,? 
not only to agriculture and navigation, but still more 
to the military art.” “I am amused,’”’ said I, “ at 
your apparent fear lest the multitude 7 may suppose 
you to be recommending useless studies.’ It is indeed 
no trifling task, but very difficult to realize that there 
is in every soul an organ or instrument of knowledge 
that is purified” and kindled afresh by such studies 

¢ For é\w cal ravi of. 469 c, Laws 779 8, 734 5, Phaedo 79 g, 
Crat. 434 a. 

¢ Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 3 ff. attributes to Socrates a similar- 
purely utilitarian view of science. 

¢ For névs ef cf. 337 pv. Luthydem. 300 a, Gorg. 491 £ 
hiicre, Rep. 348 c yhuxis ef, Hipp. Maj. 288 z. 

~ Cf. on 499 p-z, p. 66, note a. 


9 Again Plato anticipates much modern controversy. 
4 Cf. Xen. Symp. 1. 4 éxxexabapudvas ras wuxds, and Phaedo 
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¢ Another instance of Plato's ‘“‘unction.”” Cf. Tim. 47 a-z, 
EKurip. Orest. 806 puplwy xpeioowv, and Stallbaum ad loc. 
for imitations of this passage in antiquity. 

> For dunxdvws as ef. Charm. 155 D duhyavdy re ofov, 
Cf. 588 a, Phaedo 80 c, 95 c, Laws 782 a, also Rep. 331 a 
favydorws ws, Hipp. Maj. 282 c, Hpin. 982 c-p, Aristoph. 
Birds 427, Lysist. 198, 1148. 

¢ This is the thought more technically expressed in the 
“earlier”? work, Crito 49 p. Despite his faith in dialectics 
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when it has been destroyed and blinded by our 
ordinary pursuits, a faculty whose preservation out- 
weighs ten thousand eyes’; for by it only is reality 
beheld. Those who share this faith will think your 
words superlatively® true. But those who have and 
have had no inkling of it will naturally think them 
all moonshine. For they can see no other benefit 
from such pursuits worth mentioning. Decide, then, 
on the spot, to which party you address yourself. Or 
are you speaking to neither, but chiefly carrying on 
the discussion for your own sake,? without however 
grudging any other who may be able to profit by it?” 
‘““ This is the alternative I choose,”’ he said, “‘ that it is 
for my own sake chiefly that I speak and ask questions 
and reply.”’ “‘ Fall back? a little, then,” said 1; “ for 
we just now did not rightly select the study that 
comes next’ after geometry.’ ‘‘ What was our mis- 
take?’ hesaid. “ After plane surfaces,” said I, ‘‘ we 
went on to solids in revolution before studying them 
in themselves. The right way is next in order after the 
second dimension’ to take the third. This, I suppose, 
is the dimension of cubes and of everything that has 
depth.” ‘‘ Why, yes, it is,” he said; “ but this sub- 
ject, Socrates, does not appear to have been investi- 


Plato recognizes that the primary assumptions on which 
argument necessarily proceeds are irreducible choices of 
personality. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 468, Class. Phil. ix. 
(1914) p. 352. 

¢ Cf. Charm. 166 vp, Phaedo 64 c, Soph. 265 a, Apol. 33 a. 

¢ dvaye isa military term. C/. Aristoph. Birds 383, Xen. 
Cyr. vii. 1. 45, ili. 3. 69. 

f és: cf. Laches 182 z. 

9 Lit. “increase.” Cf. Pearson, The Grammar of Science, 
p. 411: “‘He proceeds from curves of frequency to surfaces 
of frequency, and then requiring to go beyond these he finds 
his problem Jands him in space of many dimensions.” 
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éuws mpos amavra tatra Bia bao ydpitos advéa- 


1 godovdumeva AD, kwrvdueva F. 
9 


2 jrd Madvig: b7d dé mss. 


* This is not to be pressed. Plato means only that the 
progress of solid geometry is unsatisfactory. Cf. 528 pb. 
There may or may not be a reference here to the “‘ Delian 
problem’’ of the duplication of the cube (cf. Wilamowitz, 
Platon, i. p.503 for the story) and other specifie problems which 
the historians of mathematics discuss in connexion with this 
passage. Cf. Adam ad loc. To understand Plato we need 
only remember that the extension of geometry to solids was 
being worked out in his day, perhaps partly at his sugges- 
tion, e.g. by Theaetetus for whom a Platonic dialogue is 
named, and that Plato makes use of the discovery of the five 
regular solids in his theory of the elements in the Timaeus. 
Cf. also Laws 819 = ff. For those who wish to know more of 
the ancient traditions and modern conjectures I add refer- 
ences: Eva Sachs, De Theaeteto Ath. Mathematico, Diss. 
Berlin, 1914, and Die fiinf platonischen Kérper (Philolog. 
Untersuch. Heft 24), Berlin, 1917; E. Hoppe, Mathematik 
und Astronomie im klass. Altertum, pp. 133 ff.; Rudolf 
Ebeling, Mathematik und Philosophie bei Plato, Miinden, 
1909, with my review in Class. Phil. v. (1910) p. 115; Seth 
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gated yet.2”’ “ There are two causes of that,” said 1: 
“ first, inasmuch as no city holds them in honour, 
these inquiries are languidly pursued owing to their 
difficulty. And secondly, the investigators need a 
director, who is indispensable for success and who, to 
begin with, is not easy to find, and then, if he could 
be found, as things are now, seekers in this field 
would be too arrogant® to submit to his guidance. But 
if the state as a whole should join in superintending 
these studies and honour them, these specialists 
would accept advice, and continuous and strenuous 
investigation would bring out the truth. Since even 
now, lightly esteemed as they are by the multitude 
and hampered by the ignorance of their students? as 
to the true reasons for pursuing them,’ they neverthe- 
less in the face of all these obstacles force their way 
by their inherent charm? and it would not surprise us 


Demel, Platons Verhdlinis zur Mathematik, Leipzig, with 
my review, Class. Phil. xxiv. (1929) pp. 312-313; and, for 
further bibliography on Plato and mathematics, Budé, Rep. 
Introd. pp. Ixx-lxxi. 

» Plato is perhaps speaking from personal experience as 
director of the Academy. Cf. the hint in Huthydem. 290 c. 

¢ 7.¢, the mathematicians already feel themselves to be in- 
dependent specialists. 

4 This interpretation is, I think, correct. For the con- 
struction of this sentence cf. Isoc. xv. 84. The text is 
disputed ; see crit. note. 

é Lit. ‘“‘in what respect they are useful.’’ Plato is 
fond of the half legal xaé’ 6 7m. Cf. Lysis 210 co, Polit. 
298 c. 

* Aneminent modern psychologist innocently writes: ‘ The 
problem of why geometry gives pleasure is therefore a deeper 
problem than the mere assertion of the fact. Furthermore, 
there are many known cases where the study of geometry 
does not give pleasure to the student.” Adam seems to 
think it may refer to the personality of Eudoxus. 
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D verat, Kat ovdev Oavpacrov atta davavar. Kat 
\ / ” ? > a \ } / ” 
pev dy, Edn, TO ye emixape Kat diadepdvTws Eyer, 
> / / > A ~ or aN \ \ 
adAd por cadh€éatepov eime & viv b1 EAeyes. THY pév 
“A / 
yap mou TOU émumédou TMpaypateiav yewpeTplav 
> 7+ N / > 5° 3 ? Bi ? ? # A A 
érifers. Nai, fv eyw. Hira y’, édn, To peév 
TpOTOv aoTpovoyiav peTa TavTHY, VoTEpov SB av- 
? s 10 la A \ / o 
eywpnoas. Lumevdwy yap, ednv, Tayvd wavTa b- 
e€eNeivy padAdov Bpadvvw: éffs yap ovcav tiv 
/ # 4 74 “ / f 
Babovs av&ns péodov, ore TH Entice yedoiws 
éyet, UmepBas adrT7v peta yewpeTpiay aoTpovomiav 
E eAeyov, dopav otoav Babous. “OpOds, édn, Aéyens. 
/ / > > > , ~ / 
Téraptov roivuy, wv 8 eyw, Tider pdbnua 
> / ¢ ¢ / “a “~ 
aoTpovoy.tav, ws vmapyovons Ths viv mapade- 
4 A > \ , / > f > > yd 
romwevns, eav adr modus petin. Hixds, 4 8’ ds: 
\ @ ~ PS} / io > / 3 / r 4 
Kal 6 ye vov d7 pol, W UwKpates, emémAn€as zrepl 
/ ~ o~ ~ a 
doTpovopias ws opTik@s ematvodvT., viv 4 od 
529 werépyes emrawd. tmavri yap poe doxet SHAov, ort 


° wrpaypyaredav: interesting is the development of this 
word from its use in Phaedo 63 a (“‘interest,’’ ‘‘ zeal,” 
‘inquiring spirit.” Cf. 64 ©, 67 B) to the later meaning, 
“treatise.” Cf. Aristot. Top. 100 a 18, Hth. Nic. 1103 b 26, 
Polyb. i. 1. 4, ete. 

» An obvious allusion to the proverb found in many forms 
in many languages. Cf. also Polit. 277 a-s, 264 8, Soph. 
Antig, 231 cxodj tayts, Theognis 335, 401 pundév dyav 
orevdoey, Suetonius, Augustus 25, Aulus Gellius x. 11. 5, 
Macrob. Sat. vi. 8. 9, “‘festina lente,” ‘‘ hatez-vous 
lentement”’ (Boileau, .{r¢ poétique, i. 171), “‘ Chi va piano 
va sano e va lontano”’ (Goldoni, J volponi, 1. ii.j, ‘‘ Kile 
mit Weile’’ and similar expressions; Franklin’s ‘‘ Great 
haste makes great waste,” etc. 
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if the truth about them were made apparent.’ “ Itis 
true,’ he said, “ that they do possess an extraordinary 
attractiveness and charm. But explain more clearly 
what you were just speaking of. The investigation? of 
plane surfaces, I presume, you took to be geometry ?” 
“Yes,” said J. ‘‘ And then,” he said, “ at first you 
took astronomy next and then you drew back.” 
“Yes,” I said, “ for in my haste to be done I was mak- 
ing less speed.? For, while the next thing in order is 
the study¢ of the third dimension or solids, I passed it. 
over because of our absurd neglect? to investigate it, 
and mentionednext after geometry astronomy ,? which 
deals with the movements of solids.”’ “ Thatis right,”’ 
he said. “ Then, as our fourth study,” said I, “* let us 
set down astronomy, assuming that this science, the 
discussion of which has been passed over, is available,’ 
provided, that is, that the state pursues it.” “ That 
is likely,” said he; “and instead of the vulgar 
utilitarian commendation of astronomy, for which 
you just now rebuked me, Socrates, I now will praise 
it on your principles. For it is obvious to everybody, 


° peBodov: this word, like mpayuareia, came to mean 
** treatise.” 

¢ This is the meaning. Neither Stallbaum’s explanation, 
“quia ita est comparata, ut de ea quaerere ridiculum sit,” 
nor that accepted by Adam, ‘“‘ quia ridicule tractatur,”’ is 
correct, and 529 © and 527 a are not in point. Cf. 528 z, 
p. 176, note a, 

* Cf. Laws 822 a ff. 

 i.@. “assuming this to exist,” ‘‘ vorhanden sein,’ which 
is the usual meaning of drdpyew in classical Greek. The 
science, of course, is solid geometry, which is still un- 
developed, but in Plato’s state will be constituted as a 
regular science through endowed research. 

¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 410, note c, on 442 2, Gorg. 482 x, Rep. 367 
A, 581 pv, Cratyl. 400 a, A pol. 32 a, Aristot. Pol. 1333 b 9. 
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bd ~ / 
el Tis ev Opod7H trotkiAuaTa Oewmevos avakdmTTwv 
“a \ 
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S 9 ~ 9 ‘ \ io > , ”? 
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* Cf. my review of Warburg, Class. Phil. xxiv. (1929) p. 
319. The dramatic misunderstanding forestalls a possible 
understanding by the reader. Cf. supraon 523 Bs. The 
misapprehension is typical of modern misunderstandings. 
Glaucon is here the prototype of all sentimental Platonists 
or anti-Platonists. The meaning of “higher” things in 
Plato’s allegory is obvious. But Glaucon takes it literally. 
Similarly, modern critics, taking Plato’s imagery literally 
and pressing single expressions apart from the total context, 
have inferred that Plato would be hostile to all the applica- 
tions of modern science to experience. They refuse to make 
allowance for his special and avowed educational purpose, 
and overlook the fact that he is prophesying the mathe- 
matical astronomy and science of thefuture. The half-serious 
exaggeration of his rhetoric can easily be matched by similar 
utterances of modern thinkers of the most various schools, 
from Rousseau’s “ écarter tous les faits’? to Judd’s ‘‘ Once 
we acquire the power to neglect all the concrete facts . 
we are free from the incumbrances that come through atten- 
tion to the concrete facts.” Cf. also on 529 8, 530 8 and 
534 a. 

> dvaryorres is tinged with the suggestions of supra 517 a, but 
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I think, that this study certainly compels the soul to 
look upward @ and leads it away from things here to 
those higher things.”’ “‘ It may be obvious to every- 
body except me,” said I, “ for I do not think so.” 
‘What do youthink?”’ hesaid. “As itis now handled 
by those who are trying to lead us up to philosophy,? 
I think that it turns the soul’s gaze very much down- 
ward.” “‘Whatdo you mean?” hesaid. “ Youseem 
to me in your thought to put a most liberal ¢ interpre- 
tation on the ‘study of higher things,’’’ I said, “ for 
apparently if anyone with back-thrown head should 
learn something by staring at decorations on a ceil- 
ing, you would regard him as contemplating them with 
the higher reason and not with the eyes.? Perhaps you 
are right and J am asimpleton. For I, for my part, 
am unable to suppose that any other study turns the 
soul’s gaze upward ¢ than that which deals with being 


the meaning here is those who use astronomy as a part 
of the higher education. ¢:Aocodia is used in the looser 
sense of Isocrates. Cf. A.JP. xvi. p. 237. 

¢ For otk ayevvas PE Gorg. 462 p, where it is ironical, as 
here, Phaedr. 264 3, Huthyph. 2 c, Theaet. 184. In Charm. 
158 c it is not ironical. 

4 The humorous exaggeration of the language reflects 
Plato’s exasperation at the sentimentalists who prefer star- 
gazing to mathematical science. Cf. Tim. 91 pD on the 
evolution of birds from innocents who supposed that sight 
furnished the surest proof in such matters. Cf. Walt 
Whitman: 


When I heard the learned astronomer .. . 

Rising and gliding out I wander’d off by myself 

In the mystical moist night air, and from time to time 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 
Yet such is the irony of misinterpretation that this and the 
following pages are the chief support of the charge that Plato 
is hostile to science. Cf. on 530 B, p. 187, note c. 

€ Cf, Theaet. 174 4 dvw Brérovra. 
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‘ Cf. Aristoph, Clouds 172. 
> guuptw probably refers to ‘the eyes. Butcf, Adam ad loc. 

° Cf. Phaedr. 264 a, and Adam in Class. Rev. xiii. p. 11. 

4 Or rather, “serves me right,” or, in the American 
language, “‘I’ve got what’s coming to me.” The expres- 
sion is colloquial. Cf. Epist. iii. 319 x, Antiphon cxxiv. 45. 
But dixny éyecin 520 B=“ it is just.” 

© Cf. Tim. 40 a xocpov adnbivoy abr@ memoixipévor, ren 
Hel. 1096 dorépwy rotkiiwara, Critias, Sisyphus, Diels ii.2 p 
321, Jines 33-34: 


76 7 dorepwrov otpavod déuas 
xpovov kaddv motkitAua réxrovos cogou. 


Cf. also Gorg. 508 a, Lucretius v. 1205 ‘“stellis micanti- 
bus aethera fixum,” ii. 1031 ff., Aeneid iv. 482 “stellis 
ardentibus aptum,”’ vi. 797, xi. 202, Ennius, Ann. 372, 
Shakes. Hamlet 11. ii. 313 ** This majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire,” Arthur Hugh Clough, Uranus: 
Then Plato in me said, 

‘Tis but the figured ceiling overhead 

With cunning diagrams bestarred . 

Mind not the stars, mind thou thy mind and God 
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and the invisible. But if anyone tries to learn about 
the things of sense, whether gaping up® or blinking 
down,® I would never say that he really learns—for 
nothing of the kind admits of true knowledge—nor 
would I say that his soul looks up, but down, even 
though he study floating on his back ¢ on sea or land.” 

XI. “A fair retort,?”’ he said; “your rebuke is 
deserved. But how, then, did you mean that astronomy 
ought to be taught contrary to the present fashion if 
it is to be learned in a way to conduce to our purpose?” 
“Thus,” said I: “ these sparks that paint the sky,’ 
since they are decorations on a visible surface, we 
must regard, to be sure, as the fairest and most exact 
of material things ; but we must recognize that they 
fall far short of the truth,’ the movements, namely, of 


The word woixikuara may further suggest here the com- 
plication of the movements in the heavens. 

f The meaning of this sentence is certain, but the expres- 
sion will no more bear a matter-of-fact logical analysis than 
that of Phaedo 69 a-s, or [tep. 365 c, or many other subtle 
passages in Plato. No material object perfectly embodies 
the ideal and abstract mathematical relation. These mathe- 
matical ideas are designated as the true, ddAj4ivav, and the 
real, gv. As in the Timaeus (38 c, 40 a-B, 36 p-£) the 
abstract and ideal has the primacy and by a reversal of the 
ordinary point of view is said to contain or convey the 
concrete. The visible stars are in and are carried by their 
invisible mathematical orbits. By this way of speaking 
Plato, it is true, disregards the apparent difficulty that the 
movement of the visible stars then ought to be mathemati- 
eally perfect. But this interpretation is, I think, more 
probable for Plato than Adam’s attempt to secure rigid con- 
sistency by taking rd dv rdyxos etc., to represent invisible and 
ideal planets, and 7a évévra to be the perfect mathematical 
realities, which are in them. évivra would hardly retain the 
metaphysical meaning of évra. For the interpretation of 
529 p cf. also my ‘‘ Platonism and the History of Science,” 
Am, Philos. Soc, Proc, xvi. p. 172. 
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real speed and real slowness in true number and in 
all true figures both in relation to one another and 
as vehicles of the things they carry and contain. 
These can be apprehended only by reason and thought, 
but not by sight; or do you think otherwise?’ “ By 
no means,” he said. ‘“‘ Then,” said I, “‘ we must 
use the blazonry of the heavens as patterns to aid 
in the study of those realities, just as one would do 
who chanced upon diagrams drawn with special care 
and elaboration by Daedalus or some other craftsman 
or painter. For anyone acquainted with geometry 
who saw such designs would admit the beauty of the 
workmanship, but would think it absurd to examine 
them seriously in the expectation of finding in them 
the absolute truth with regard to equals or doubles 
or any other ratio.”” “ How could it be other- 
wise than absurd?” he said. “ Do you not think,” 
said I, ‘‘ that one who was an astronomer in very truth 
would feel in the same way when he turned his eyes 
upon the movements of the stars? He will be willing 
to concede that the artisan of heaven fashioned it and 
all that it contains in the best possible manner for 
such a fabric; but when it comes to the proportions 
of day and night, and of their relation to the month, 
and that of the month to the year, and of the other 
stars to these and one another, do you not suppose 
that he will regard as a very strange fellow the man 
who believes that these things go on for ever without 
change ° or the least deviation “—though they possess 


of Uranus. It is to Plato that tradition attributes the problem 
of accounting by the simplest hypothesis for the movement of 
the heavenly bodies and ‘‘ saving the phenomena.” 

The alleged contradiction between thisand Laws 8213 ff.and 
Tim. 47 a is due toa misapprehension. That the stars in their 
movements do not perfectly express the exactness of mathe- 
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matical conceptions is no more than modern astronomers 
say. In the Laws passage Plato protests against the idea 
that there is no law and order governing the movement of 
the planets, but that they are “‘ wandering stars,”’ as irregular 
in their movements as they seem. In the Timaeus he is saying 
that astronomy or science took its beginning from the sight 
and observation of the heavenly bodies and the changin 
seasons. In the Republic Plato’s purpose is to predict aad 
encourage a purely mathematical astronomy and to indicate 
its place in the type of education which he wishes to give 
his guardians. There is not the slightest contradiction or 
change of opinion in the three passages if interpreted rightly 
in their entire context. 

¢ The meaning is not appreciably affected by a slight 
doubt as to the construction of fyretv. It is usually taken 
with droroy (regarded as neuter), the meaning being that the 
philosophic astronomer will think it strange to look for the 
absolute truth in these things. This double use of drovoyr is 
strained and it either makes vayti rpurw awkward or attri- 
butes to Plato the intention of decrying the conercte study 
of astronomy. I think ¢nreiv etc. are added by a trailing 
anacoluthon such as occurs elsewhere in the Republic. Their 
subject is the real astronomer who, using the stars only as 
‘‘diagrams’’ or patterns (529 »b), seeks to learn a higher 
exacter mathematical truth than mere observation could 
yield. Madvig’s ¢nrjoe implies a like view of the meaning 
but smooths out the construction. But my interpretation of 
the passage as a whole does not depend on this construction. 
If we make (nrety depend on dromoy (neuter) jyjcera, the 
meaning will be that he thinks it absurd to expect to get 
that higher truth from mere observation. At all events 
Plato is not here objecting to observation as a suggestion 
for mathematical studies but to its substitution for them, as 
the next sentence shows. 

> That is just what the mathematical astronomy of to-day 
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bodies and are visible objects—and that his unre- 
mitting quest @ is the realities of these things?” “I 
at least do think so,” he said, “‘ now that I hear it 
from you.” “‘ Itis by means of problems,” then,”’ said 
I, ‘‘ as in the study of geometry, that we will pursue 
astronomy too, and we will let be the things in the 
heavens,¢ if we are to have a part in the true science of 


does, and it is a mrod\amAdoior épyov compared with the 
merely observational astronomy of Plato’s day. Cf. the 
interesting remarks of Sir James Jeans, apud S. J. Woolf, 
Drawn from Life, p. 74: “The day is gone when the 
astronomer’s work is carried on only at the eyepiece of a 
telescope. Naturally, observations must be made, but these 
must be recorded by men who are trained for that purpose, 
and I am not one of them,” etc. 

Adam’s quotation of Browning’s ‘‘ Abt Vogler ”’ in con- 
nexion with this passage will only confirm the opinion of those 
who regard Plato as a sentimental enemy of science. 

¢ Cf, also Phileb. 59 a, Aristot. Met. 997 b 35 ov8é epi 
Tov ovpavoy 7 daTpodoyla Tuvdc. 

This intentional Ruskinian boutade has given great 
scandal. The Platonist, we are told ad nauseam, deduces 
the world from his inner consciousness. This is of course 
not true (cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 45). But Plato, 
like some lesser writers, loves to emphasize his thought by 
paradox and surprise, and his postulation and prediction 
of a mathematical astronomy required emphasis. Cf. my 
Platonism and the History of Science, pp. 171-174. 

This and similar passages cannot be used to prove that 
Plato was unscientific, as many hostile or thoughtless critics 
have attempted todo. C/. é.g. the severe strictures of Arthur 
Platt, Nine Essays, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927, pp. 12-16, 
especially p. 16: ‘Plato being first and foremost a meta- 
physician with a sort of religious system would not have us 
study anything but metaphysics and a kind of mystic 
religion.”” Woodbridge Riley, From Myth to Reason, p. 47: 
~ “*... Plato... was largely responsible for turning back 
the clock of scientific progress. To explain the wonders of 
the world he preferred imagination to observation.”’ Cf. also 
Benn, Greek Philosophers, vol. i. pp. 173 and 327, Herrick, 
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Lhe Thinking Machine, p. 335, F.C. S. Schiller, Plato and 
his Predecessors, p. 81: “‘. .. that Plato’s anti-empirical 
bias renders him profoundly anti-scientific, and that his 
influence has always, openly or subtly, counteracted and 
thwarted the scientific impulse, or at least diverted it into 
unprofitable channels.’”? Dampier-Whetham, 4 History of 
Science, pp. 27-28: “ Plato was a great philosopher but in 
the history of experimental science he must be counted a 
disaster.” 

Such statements disregard the entire context of the 
Platonic passages they exploit, and take no account of 
Plato’s purpose or of other passages which counteract his 
seemingly unscientific remarks. 

Equally unfair is the practice of comparing Plato un- 
favourably with Aristotle in this respect, as Grote ¢.g. 
frequently does (cf. Aristotle, p. 233). Plato was an artist 
and Aristotle an encyclopaedist; but Plato as a whole is far 
nearer the point of view of recent science than Aristotle. 
Cf. my Platonism and the History of Science, p. 163; also 
fh aand on 529 a, p.180, note a, and !Vhat Plato Said, p.236. 
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astronomy and so convert to right use from useless- 
ness that natural indwelling intelligence of the soul.”’ 
“ You enjoin a task,” he said, ‘‘ that will multiply 
the labour @ of our present study of astronomy many 
times.” “ And I faney,” I said, “ that our other 
injunctions will be of the same kind if we are of any 
use as lawgivers. 

XII. “‘ However, what suitable studies have you 
tosuggest?”’ “* Nothing,’ he said, “ thus off-hand.”’ 
“Yet, surely,” said I, “ motion ® in general provides 
not one but many forms or species, according to my 
opinion. To enumerate them all will perhaps be the 
task of a wise man,° but even to us two of them 


are apparent.’ “‘ What are they?” “In addition 
to astronomy, its counterpart,” I replied. “‘ What 
is that? ”’ “‘ We may venture to suppose,” I said, 


‘‘ that as the eyes are framed for astronomy so the 
ears are framed? for the movements of harmony ; 
and these are in some sort kindred sciences,’ as the 
Pythagoreans’ affirm and we admit,’ do we not, 


* Of. Phaedr. 272 B kairo. ot} cuiKxpsy ye haiveras épyov. 

’ Plato here generalizes motion as a subject of science. 

° The modesty is in the tone of the Timaeus. 

4 For wérnyev cf. 605 a. 

* The similar statement attributed to Archytas, Diels i.® 
p. 331, is probably an imitation of this. 

’ Pythagoras is a great name, but little is known of him. 
** Pythagoreans”’ in later usage sometimes means mystics, 
sometimes mathematical physicists, sometimes both. Plato 
makes use of both traditions but is dominated by neither. 
For Erich Frank’s recent book, Plato und die sogenannten 
Pythagoreer, cf. my article in Class. Phil. vol. xxiii. (1928) 
pp. 347 ff. The student of Plato will do well to turn the page 
when he meets the name Pythagoras in a commentator. 

’ For this turn of phrase cf. Vol. I. p. 333, 424, Protag. 
316 a, Symp. 186 &. 
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Evyywpotpev. 1) as Trovoduev; Ovtws, edn. 
E Ovxodv, jv 8 éya, émedy odd TO Epyov, éxei- 
pw mevoouela, mas A€yovot mept abTayv Kal el 
ti GAXo mpos TovTo.s; nets 5€ mapa mdvTa 
radra dudAdfopev ro Huérepov. Tlotov; My mor’ 
atrav re aredés emiyerpOow uty pavlave ods 
Opépopev, kat odk eEKov éxeloe ael, of mavta Sei 
adyKetv, olov apt mept THs aoTpovopias édéyopev. 
5317 ovK olo8” Ort Kal Tepl dppovias ETEpov ToLodTOV 
mowodat; Tas yap akovopevas ad ovpdwvrias Kal 
hbdyyovs adAnAots avayeTpobytTes avyvuTa worep 
ot dotpovduot trovotow. N1 rods Geovs, dy, Kal 
yeAotws ye, muKvmpaTr arta dvopdlovTes Kal 
mapaBaAdovres Ta Wa, olov ex yeirovwy dwviv 
Onpevdpevot, of wév daow ert KaraKovew ev péow 
TWa XIV Kal oultKporaTtoy elvat TobTo SidoTypA, 


* For the reference to experts ef. supra 400 B, 424. Cf. 
also What Plato Said, p. 484, on Laches 184 p-£. 

> wapd of course here means ‘‘throughout’’ and not 
“contrary.” 

¢ | take the word dreds etymologically (cf. pp. 66-67, note b, 
on 500 a), with reference to the end in view. Others take it 
in the ordinary Greek sense, “‘ imperfect,’’ “‘ incomplete.” 

4 This passage is often taken as another example of Plato’s 
hostility to science and the experimental method. It is of 
course not that, but the precise interpretation is difficult. 
Glaucon at first misapprehends (ef. p. 180, note a, on 529 a) 
and gives an amusing description of the mere empiricist in 
music. But Socrates says he does not mean these, but those 
who try to apply mathematics to the perception of sound 
instead of developing a (Kantian) a priori science of harmony 
to match the mathematical science of astronomy. Cf. also 
p. 193, note g, on 531 8, W. Whewell, Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Philos. Soe. vol. ix, p. 589, and for music A. Rivaud, 
‘“Platon et la musique,” Rev. d’ Histoire de la Philos. 1929, 
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Glaucon?”’ “‘ We do,” he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, 
“ since the task is so great, shall we not inquire of 
them what their opinion is and whether they have 
anything to add? And we in all this? will be on 
the watch for what concerns us.”’ ‘‘ What is that?” 
~ To prevent our fosterlings from attempting to learn 
anything that does not conduce to the end ¢ we have 
in view, and does not always come out at what we said 
ought to be the goal of everything, as we were just 
now saying about astronomy. Or do you not know 
that they repeat the same procedure in the case 
of harmonies?? They transfer it to hearing and 
measure audible concords and sounds against one an- 
other,’ expending much useless labour just as the 
astronomers do.”’ “‘ Yes, by heaven,’’ he said, “ and 
most absurdly too. They talk of something they 
call minims’ and, laying their ears alongside, as if 
trying to catch a voice from next door,’ some affirm 
that they can hear a note between and that this is 
the least interval and the unit of measurement, while 


pp. 1-30; also Stallbaum ad loc., and E. Frank, Platon 
u. d. sog. Pyth., Anhang, on the history of Greek music. 
He expresses surprise (p. 139) that Glaucon knows nothing 
of Pythagorean theories of music. Others use this to prove 
Socrates’ ignorance of music. 

¢ This hints at the distinction developed in the Politicus 
between relative measurement of one thing against another 
and measurement by a standard. Cf. Polit. 283 5, 284 B-c, 
Theat. 186 a. 

* ruxvemara (condensed notes). The word is technical. 
Cf. Adam ad loc. But, as d&rra shows, Plato is using it 
loosely to distinguish a measure of sense perception from a 
mathematically determined interval. 

9 Cf. Pater, Renaissance, p. 157. The phrase, éx yerrévev, 
is colloquial and, despite the protest of those who insist that 
it only means in the neighbourhood, suggests overhearing 
what goes on next door—as often in the New Comedy. 
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& perpytéov, ot de duproBnrobyres as OWoLov 75 
B pheyyoueve, dLPOrEpor ara 708 vob mpooTnad.- 
juevot. Lo pev, Hv O° eye, TOUS xpnorovs Adyeus 
Tovs Tats Xopdais mpayyara TapexovTas Kat 
Bacavilovras, émt TOV KoMAdrrav otpeBAobrras: 
iva O€ jL7) paKxporépo. 7 etKeoy yeypnrae, TrAnet pw 
Te TAnyav yuyvopevoy Kal KaTYyopias mpl KGL 
eCapvyjcews Kat dAalovetas yopoar, Tavopat Ths 
elcdvos KQL OU pny TOVTOUS Aéyeu, arr’ éxeivous 
ous epapev viv 67) Trepl dpyovias epnoectan, 
C radrov yap mowoto. Tots év wh dor povopig Tos 
yap ev TavTats Tals ouppeviars rais dKOvOMLEVvaLs 
apibuovs Cntovow, dAN’ ovK eis mpoBAnuara 
dviaow émoKorety, tives Evudwvor apifuot Kal 
tives ov, Kal Oia Ti ExadTepor. Aamoviov yap, édn, 


mpayua Aéyers. Xphowov pev ody, hv 8 eyed, mpos 


* Cf. Aldous Huxley, Jesting Pilate, p. 152: “* Much is 
enthusiastically taught about the use of quarter tones in 
Indian music. I listened attentively at Lucknow in the 
hope of hearing some new and extraordinary kind of melody 
based on these celebrated fractions. But I listened in vain.’ 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. pp. 334-335, n. 85, thinks 
that Plato ‘‘ shrugs his shoulders at experiments. He refers 
to Plutarch, Life of Marcellus, xiv. 5, and Quaest. Conv. 
viii. 2. 1, 7, where Plato is represented as ‘“‘having been 
angry with Eudoxus and Archytas because they employed 
instruments and apparatus for the solution of a problem, 
instead of relying solely on reasoning.’ 

> So Malebranche, Hntretiens sur la métaphysique, 3, X. 
‘“‘ Je pense que vous vous moquez de moi. C’est la raison 
et non les sens qu il faut consulter.”’ 

¢ For xpyorés in this ironical sense cf. also 479 a, Symp. 

TB 


@ The language of the imagery confounds the torture of 
slaves giving evidence on the rack with the strings and pegs 
of a musical instrument. For the latter cf. Horace, A. P. 348, 
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others insist that the strings now render identical 
sounds,” both preferring their ears to their minds.2” 
“You,” said I, “ are speaking of the worthies ° who 
vex and torture the strings and rack them @ on the 
pegs; but—not to draw out the comparison with 
strokes of the plectrum and the musician’s complaints 
of too responsive and too reluctant strings ‘—I drop 
the figure,’ and tell you that I do not mean these 
people, but those others’ whom we just now said we 
would interrogate about harmony. Their method 
exactly corresponds to that of the astronomer; for 
the numbers they seek are those found in these heard 
concords, but they do not ascend” to generalized 
problems and the consideration which numbers are 
inherently concordant and which not and why in 
each case.”’ “‘A superhuman task,” he said. “Say, 
rather, useful,’”’ said I, ‘“‘ for the investigation of the 


nam neque chorda sonium reddit quem vult manus et mens 
poscentique gravem persaepe remittit acutum. 


Stallbaum says that Plato here was imitated by Aristaenetus, 
Hist. xiv. libr. 1 rl rpdyuara rapéxere xopdals ; 

¢ This also may suggest a reluctant and a too willing 
witness. 

f Cf. on 489 a, p. 23, note d. 

9 Hedistinguishes from the pure empirics just satirized those 
who apply their mathematics only to the data of observation. 
This is perhaps one of Plato’s rare errors. For though there 
may be in some sense a Kantian a priori mechanics of 
astronomy, there can hardly be a purely a priori mathematics 
of acoustics. What numbers are consonantly harmonious 
must always remain a fact of direct experience. Cf. my 
Platonism and the History of Science, p. 176. 

» Of. Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 108, n. 1. 

‘Cf. Tim. 47 c-p. Plato always keeps to his point—c/. 
349 g-c, 564 a-s—or returns to it after a digression. C/. on 
572 B, p. 339, note e. 
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“~ an \ > “~ / ” 
THv Tod Kado TE Kal ayabod Cnrnow, dAAws 8é 
v > / 3 bd 
peradiwKdpevoy dxpyotov. Eukds y’, €by. 
> +) \ ¢e 
XIII. Otuae S€ ye, yv 8 eyw, Kat » TovTwY 
, e , / >A \ 2 \ 
Dmavrwy dv diedndAvGapev péfodos eav pev él 
\ 
Thy GAAjAwY Kowaviay adikytar Kat Evyyeverar, 
“A ~ ee ? ~ 
Kat €vdrAoyioOA Taira A éoTw aAAjAots oikeia, 
~ \ 
dépew Te adra&v eis & Bovdducda Thy mpayuareiav 
Kal ovK avovnTa movetcbar, et 5é€ py, avovyTa. 
Kai éyw, ébn, o0tw pavrevouat. adda adproAv 
> ~ ; > 
gpyov Aéyets, ® UwKpates. Tod mpoowiov, jv do’ 
éyw, 7 Tivos A€yers; 7 ODK topwev OTL TaVTAa 
Tatra mpooiuia €orw atrtob tot vouov dv det 
Pal a? ¢ ~ 
pabeiv; od yap mov doxodci yé cot ot Tatra 
4 ? lA 
E dewol dvarexrixot evar. Ov pa tov Av’, edn, «i 
pun pdda yé twes oAiyo. wy ey evteTvyNKA. 
> ? nO 5 ee \ 5 / a D} 5 ~ , 
AN’ dn, eitrov, wh Svvatoi Twes dvTes* Sodvat Te 
‘2? / , ” / 3) 4 
Kat amodeEacGat Aoyov etoeaGar tote Te Ov hapev 
1 arrd dn ADM, adda OF F. 
2 un Ouvvaroi ties dvres A2FDM, of wh Suvarol rives Byres A: 
uy Suvarol olrives Burnet. 


“ Of. on 505 8, p. 88, note a. 

> uébodos, like mwpayuatelay in v, is used almost in the 
later technical sense of “‘treatise’? or “branch of study.” 
Cf. on 528 vp, p. 178, note a. 

¢ Cf. on 537 c, Hpin. 991 x. 

4 Plato is fond of this image. It suggests here also the 
preamble of a law, as the translation more explicitly in- 
dicates. Cf. 532 pv, anticipated in 457 c, and Laws 722 p-x, 
723 a-B and 5, 720 p-x, 772 £, 870 p, 854 a, 932 a and passim. 

° Cf. Theaet. 146 8, and perhaps Huthyd. 290 c. Though 
mathematics quicken the mind of the student, it is, apart 
from metaphysics, a matter of common experience that 
mathematicians are not necessarily good reasoners on other 
subjects. Jowett’s wicked jest, ‘‘I have hardly ever known 
a mathematician who could reason,’’ misled an eminent 
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beautiful and the good,* but if otherwise pursued, 
useless.”’ “‘ That is likely,” he said. 

XIII. “ And what is more,” I said, “ I take it that 
if the investigation® of all these studies goes far 
enough to bring out their community and kinship ¢ 
with one another, and to infer their affinities, then 
to busy ourselves with them contributes to our de- 
sired end, and the labour taken is not lost: but 
otherwise it is vain.’’ ‘‘ I too so surmise,” said he; 
“ but it is a huge task of which you speak, Socrates.” 
“Are you talking about the prelude,?”’ I said, “ or 
what? Or do we not know that all this is but the 
preamble of the law itself, the prelude of the strain 
that we have to apprehend? For you surely do not 
suppose that experts in these matters are reasoners 
and dialecticians®?”’ “No, by Zeus,” he said, 
‘““ except a very few whom I have met.” ‘“ But have 
you ever supposed,” I said, “that men who could 
not render and exact an account?’ of opinions in 
discussion would ever know anything of the things 


professor of education who infers that Plato disbelieved in 
‘*mental discipline” (Yale Review, July 1917). Cf. also 
Taylor, Note in Reply to Mr. A. W. Benn, Mind, xii. (1903) 
p. 511; Charles Fox, Educational Psychology, pp. 187- 
188: ‘“‘, ..a training in the mathematics may produce 
exactness of thought . . . provided that the training is of 
such a kind as to inculcate an ideal which the pupil values 
and strives to attain. Failing this, Glaucon’s observation 
that he had ‘hardly ever known a mathematician who was 
capable of reasoning’ is likely to be repeated.” On the text 
cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 384-385, and Adam ad loc. 

t Xédyov . . . dodvae A commonplace Platonic plea for 
dialectics. Cf. 534 3B, Prot. 336 c, Polit. 286 a, Theaet. 
202 c, 175 c, 183 pv, Soph. 230 a, Phaedo 78 c-p, 95 D, 
Charm. 165 8, Xen. Oecon. 11. 22. Cf. also dyor AaBeiv 
Rep. 402 a, 534 8, Soph. 246 c, Theaet. 208 p, and Thompson 
on Aleno 75 b. 
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532 Sety eiSdvar; Odd’ ad, édy, TotdTd ye. Odxodr, 
elrov, & Travcwv, odtos 7dy abtds e€oTw 6 vduos 
dv 7O Sradéyeobar Tepaiver; ov Kal 6vTAa vonTov 
eotr’ av 7 Tis opews ovvapus, nv edeyopev mpos 
atta 7dyn 7a Cha emiyerpeiy aroPAérew Kal mpds 
atta, dotpa Te Kat TeAevTaiov 57 mpos adrov Tov 
HAvov. ouTW Kal OTaV Tus TE duaheyeobat émrt- 

a “~ a“ os 
Xe} dvev mac@v tev aiotjoeewy bua Tob Adyou 
én abdrTo 6 €oTw éxacTov oppday, Kal pn amoorTh, 
B mplv av atto 6 éotw ayafov adtH vojoe AdBy, én’ 
abr@ ylyverat T Tod vontob réAeu, Worep Eexetvos 
Tore emt TH TOO dparod. L[lavramace pev ody, edn. 
Ti odv; od SdtadextiKiy tavTny THY TopEiay 
Kareis; Ti unv; ‘H 6é ye, fv & éyd, Avors re 
do tav Seoudv Kal peTaotpod? amo THV oKLdv 
emt Ta elowAa Kal TO POs Kal ek TOO KaTayetou Eis 
Tov jAvov émavodos, Kal éxel moos pev Ta Cd TE 
1 dpuav Clemens: doun@ AFDM. 


« Of, Phileb. 58 vp, Meno 75 c-p, Charm. 155 a, Cratyl. 


390 c, and on 533 8, pp. 200 f., note f. 

’ This is not a literal rendering, but gives the meaning. 

¢ Cf. 516 a-p. Plato interprets his imagery again here 
and in 8 infra. 

4 Of, supra p. 180, note a, and p.187,notec. Cf. also 537 p, 
and on 476 4 ff. Cf. Bergson, [ntroduction to Metaphysics, 
p. 9: “‘ Metaphysics, then, is the science which claims to dis- 
pense with symbols *’; E. S. Robinson, Readings in General 
Psych, p. 295: ‘‘ A habit of suppressing mental imagery must 
therefore characterize men who deal much with abstractideas; 
and as the power of dealing easily and firmly with these 
ideas is the surest criterion of a high order of intellect . . .’’; 
Pear, Remembering and Forgetting, p. 57: **‘ He (Napoleon) 
is reported to have said that ‘there are some who, from 
some physical or moral peculiarity of character, form a 
picture (tableau) of everything. No matter what knowledge, 
intellect, courage, or good qualities they may have, these men 
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we say must be known?” “ No is surely the answer 
to that too.” “ This, then, at last, Glaucon,”’ I said, 
‘“is the very law which dialectics @ recites, the strain 
which it executes, of which, though it belongs to the 
intelligible, we may see an imitation in the progress ® 
of the faculty of vision, as we described® its en- 
deavour to look at living things themselves and the 
stars themselves and finally at the very sun. In like 
manner, when anyone by dialectics attempts through 
discourse of reason and apart from all perceptions of 
sense? to find his way to the very essence of each thing 
and does not desist till he apprehends by thought 
itself the nature of the good in itself, he arrives at 
the limit of the intelligible, as the other in our 
parable came to the goal of the visible.” “ By all 
means,” he said. “‘ What, then, will you not call this 
progress of thought dialectic?’ “Surely.” “ And 
the release from bonds,” I said, “‘ and the conversion 
from the shadows to the images ¢ that cast them and 
to the light and the ascent’ from the subterranean 
cavern to the world above,’ and there the persisting 


are unfit to command’’; A. Bain, Alind, 1880, p. 570: “ Mr. 
Galton is naturally startled at finding eminent scientific men, 
by their own account, so very low in the visualizing power. His 
explanation, I have no doubt, hits the mark; the deficiency is 
due to thenatural antagonism of pictorial aptitude and abstract 
thought’; Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, p. 321: 
“Tt did not appear on superficial examination of the stand- 
ings of students that those who can draw best are the best 
students from the point of view of the teacher of science.” 

@ el6wra: ef, my Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, p. 238 ; 
also 516 a, Theaet. 150 c, Soph. 240 a, 241 2, 934 c, 266 B 
with 267 c, and Rep. 517 p ayakuarur. 

* émdvodos became almost technical in Neoplatonism. Cf. 
also 517 a, 529 a, and p. 124, note 6. 

9 Lit. “sun,” i.e. the world illumined by the sun, not by 
the fire in the cave. 
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“~ ey? ~ v7 
Kat ura Kal Td Too TAiov d@s Ere advvayia} 
Ly / a 
© Pr™errew, mpos S€é Ta ev Vdaor darvtacpata Geta’ Kal 
\ A ov s\\9 3 2. 7 \ 5 
cKLas TOV évTwy, GAA? ovK elOwAwWY oKLas Bu 
\ \ A “ 
érépov TotovTov dwros ws mpos yAvov Kpiverv 
; “~ - e / ~ 
amookialouevas, maoa avTn 1 Tpayyareia TAY 
a e , # \ 
rexyvdv, as SuyADopev, radTnv exer THY Sdvapyw Kat 
~ > “ ~ 
éravaywynv Tob BeAtiorouv ev wuyn mpos THVv Tod 
a cy / a / ~ 
dpliatouv év tots ovoe Géav, womep TOTE TOU oa- 
\ ~ 
deoraTov €v owpat. mpos THY TOO PavotaTov év 
“ nn \ “ ‘4 > 
D7T@ owpatoede? re Kat opata romm. “Eyw per, 
¢ / 
één, amodéxouat oUTW. KatToL TaVTaTaci ye jLoOL 
a \ ii a3 l ” > > 
oxel yaderra pev atrodéyeoOas elvat, addov 8 ad 
A 3 / Ud \ 
TpoTrov yaXeTra wn amrodéxecbar. duws d€—od yap 
3 ~ “~ / 4 3 f A > 
ev T@ viv mapovTe ovoy akovoréa, aAAd Kal adbOts 
/ ~ y lan 
moAAaKis emavitéov—radta Oevres exew ws vov 
? A \ f 
Aéyetat, ém avtrov 67 TOV vopov twuev, Kal 
/ v4 74 \ / / 
dreAGwyev oUTWS WoTEp TO Tpooipuov dujAPopED. 
> ; ~ A 
Aéye ody, Tis 6 TpdTOS THS TOD Siadéyeobar SuVa- 
E pews, Kal Kata mota 57) €ldn du€oryKe, Kal Tives 
> ¢ = ) 3 Yu 
av odot. attra. yap av non, ws EolKev, at mpos 
4 e@ (4 ~ 
atTo dyovoa elev, of adikouéevm womep dob 
> 7 “\ ” \ ; ~ ; > 7% 
avdtravra ay ein Kal TéAos THS Topetas. OdxKé7’, 
1 é7. ddvvapia Lamblichus: é7’ dévvauia ADM, dduvapia F. 


2 Geta Mss., bracketed by Stallbaum: @éa Ast and Apelt. 
Adam once proposed <kal év rots éoa muxvd re kal dela. 


4 See crit. note. The text of Iamblichus is the only reason- 
able one. The reading of the manuscripts is impossible. 
For the adverb modifying a noun cf. 558 B 008’ érworioby 
opixporoyia, Laws 638 B ofddpa yuvanxdy, with England's 
note, Theaet. 183 = mdvu mpecBirys, Laws 791 ¢ ravredds 
Traldwy, 698 c opddpa gidia, Rep. 564 a dyav dovdelav, with 
Stallbaum’s note. 
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inability * to look directly at animals and plants and 
the light of the sun, but the ability to see the phan- 
tasms created by God? in water and shadows of objects 
that are real and not merely, as before, the shadows 
of images cast through a light which, compared with 
the sun, is as unreal as they—all this procedure of 
the arts and sciences that we have described indicates 
their power to lead the best part of the soul up to the 
contemplation of what is best among realities, as in 
our parable the clearest organ in the body was turned 
to the contemplation of what is brightest in the 
corporeal and visible region.” “I accept this,” he 
said, ‘‘as the truth; and yet it appears to me very hard 
to accept, and again, from another point of view, hard 
to reject.° Nevertheless, since we have not to hear 
it at this time only, but are to repeat it often here- 
after, let us assume that these things are as now has 
been said, and proceed to the melody itself, and go 
through with it as we have gone through the prelude. 
Tell me, then, what is the nature of this faculty of 
dialectic ? Into what divisions does it fall? And what 
are its ways? For it is these, it seems, that would 
bring us to the place where we may, so to speak, rest 
on the road and then come to the end of our journey- 


6 feta because produced by God or nature and not by man 
with a mirror or a paint-brush. See crit. note and Class. 
Review, iv. p. 480. I quoted Sophist 266 s-p, and Adam with 
rare candour withdrew his emendation in his Appendix XIII. 
to this book. Apelt still misunderstands and emends, p. 296 
and. note. 

¢ This sentence is fundamental for the understanding of 
Plato’s metaphysical philosophy generally. Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 30, n. 192, What Plato Said, p. 268 and 
p. 586 on Parmen. 135 c. So Tennyson says it is hard to 
believe in God and hard not to believe. 
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533 qv 0 éyw, d pire TAavewv, olos 7 éoeu adxodovety: 
émel TO y’ eov ovdev ay mpobvyias amroAizou odd’ 
eixova av ere od Aéyouev idots, add’ adro Oo 
dAnbés, 6 ye 57) por paiverai—et 8° OvTws 7) py 
ovKer aétov Todto Sucyupilecbar: GAN’ éru pev 
81) rouobrov Te idelv, iayvptotéov. 4H yap; Th uy; 
Odxoty Kal é6Tt 7 Tob SiareyeoOar Sivas pdvy av 
diverev eurreipw ovte dv viv bn SiyADouev, aAAy 
dé ovdauy Suvarov; Kat rod’, épy, afiov be- 
wrxupileadar. Tdde yotv, qv 8 éyw, oddels Auiv 
B apdtoBynrice. A€yovaw, ws atrod ye €eKxdoTov 





¢ This is not mysticism or secret doctrine. It is, in fact, 
the avoidance of dogmatism. But that is not all. Plato 
could not be expected to insert a treatise on dialectical 
method here, or risk an absolute definition which would 
only expose him to misinterpretation. The principles and 
methods of such reasoning, and the ultimate metaphysical 
conclusions to which they may lead, cannot be expounded 
in a page or a chapter. They can only be suggested to the 
intelligent, whose own experience will help them to under- 
stand. As the Republic and Laws entire explain Plato’s 
idea of social good, so all the arguments in the dialogues 
illustrate his conception of fair and unfair argument. Cf. 
What Plato Said, Index s.v. Dialectics, and note f helow. 

> For the idiom ovééy mpoduulas drodima cf. Symp. 210 a, 
Meno 77 a, Laws 961 c, Aesch. Prom, 3438, Thucyd. viii. 
29.1, Eurip. Hippol. 285. 

¢ On Plato’s freedom from the dogmatism often attributed 
to him ¢f. What Plato Said, p. 515 on Afeno 86 zB. 

¢ The mystical implications of p7jverev are not to be pressed. 
It is followed, as usual in Plato, by a matter-of-fact state- 
ment of the essential practical conclusion (yodv) that no man 
can be trusted to think straight in large matters who has 
not been educated to reason and argue straight. 

¢ Plato anticipates the criticism that he neglects experience. 

? i.e, dispute our statement and maintain. The meaning 
is plain. It is a case of what I have called illogical idiom, 
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ing.’ “ You will not be able, dear Glaucon, to follow 
me further,* though on my part there will be no lack 
of goodwill. And, if I could, I would show you, no 
longer an image and symbol of my meaning, but the 
very truth, as it appears to me—though whether 
rightly or not I may not properly affirm.* But that 
something like this is what we have to see, I must 
affirm.’ Isnotthatso?”’ “Surely.” “And may we not 
also declare that nothing less than the power of dia- 
lectics could reveal? this, and that only to one experi- 
enced @ in the studies we have described, and that the 
thing is in no other wise possible?’ ‘“‘ That, too,” he 
said, ‘““we may properly affirm.” “This, at any rate,” 
said I, “no one will maintain in dispute against us/: 
that there is any other way of inquiry’ that attempts 


Cf. T.A.P.A. vol. xlvil. pp. 205-234. The meaning is that 
of Philebus 58 , 59 a. Other ‘science’? may be more 
interesting or useful, but sound dialectics alone fosters the 
disinterested pursuit of truth for its own sake. Cf. Soph. 
235 c, Phaedr. 265-266. Aristotle, Topics i. 2. 6, practically 
comes back to the Platonic conception of dialectics. 

The full meaning of dialectics in Plato would demand a 
treatise. It is almost the opposite of what Hegelians call by 
that name, which is represented in Plato by the second part 
of the Parmenides. The characteristic Platonic dialectic is 
the checking of the stream of thought by the necessity of 
securing the understanding and assent of an intelligent 
interlocutor at every step, and the habit of noting all relevant 
distinctions, divisions, and ambiguities, in ideas and terms. 
When the interlocutor is used merely to relieve the strain on 
the leader’s voice or the reader’s attention, as in some of the 
later dialogues, dialectic becomes merely a literary form. 

9 Cicero’s “via et ratione.”” epi mayrés is virtually 
identical with adrod ye éxdorou mépt. 

It is true that the scientific specialist confines himself to 
his specialty. The dialectician, like his base counterfeit the 
sophist (Soph. 231 a), is prepared to argue about anything, 
Soph, 232 c f., Luthyd. 272 a-s. 
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Tépt, O cor EKQOTOD, aAAn Tis emuxerpel p€B080s 
000) rept mavTos AauBaverv. aAN’ at pév aAAa 
maoat TEXVOL q ™pos bdfas avOpwrray Kal erru- 
Pupuias elalv 7 mpos VEveoels TE Kal cuvblécets 7 
™pos Geparetav TaV puopevav TE Kal ovvT Beweveny 
dmacat tetpadaras’ at dé Aourat, as To0 ovTos TU 
EPALEV emiAauBavecbas, yewpeTpias TE KOL Tas 
TOUTY érouevas, Op@uwev ws overpwtrouat pep 
TEpl TO OV, Urap dé advvarov avrats ideiv, Ews ay 
drobécect ypwwevat Tauras Raa eBor, pa 
Suvdevan Adyov diddvae abray, @ yap apxy) pev 
6 wn olde, TehevT dé Kab TO. peraéd €€ od wn olde 
oupmemderan, Tis pNnXavy THY ToLavryY dpodoytav 
MOTE ETLOTH UNV yeveotar; Ovdenia, 7 o Os. 

XIV. Od«otv, jv 8 éyw, 7 dvadrextixy pwéBodos 
uovn tatty mopeveTar, Tas brolgoes avatpovoa, 
én abrny tiv apynv, wa PeBatwontar, Kal TH 
ovre ev BopBdpw BapBapix® tivi To THs buys dupa 

* Cf. supra 525 c, 527 B. - 

> The interpreters of Plato must allow for his Emersonian 
habit of hitting each nail in turn as hard as he can. There 
is no real contradiction between praising mathematics in 
comparison with mere loose popular thinking, and disparag- 
ing it in comparison with dialectics. There is no evidence 
and no probability that Plato is here proposing a reform of 
mathematics in the direction of modern mathematical logic, 
as has been suggested. Cf. on 527 a. It is the nature of 
mathematics to fall short of dialectics. 

¢ Cf. Phileb. 20 8 and on 520 c, p. 143, note g. 

¢ Cf. supra on 531 £. 

¢ The touch of humour in the expression may be illustrated 
by Lucian, Hermotimus 74, where it is used to justify Lucian’s 
scepticism even of mathematics, and by Hazlitt’s remark on 


Coleridge, “* Excellent talker if you allow him to start from 
no premises and come to no conclusion.” 


‘ Or “admission.” Plato thinks of even geometrical 
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systematically and in all cases to determine what each 
thing really is. But all the other arts have for their 
object the opinions and desires of men or are wholly 
concerned with generation and composition or with 
the service and tendance of the things that grow 
and are put together, while the remnant which we 
said ¢ did in some sort lay hold on reality-—-geometry 
and the studies that accompany it—are, as we see, 
dreaming ? about being, but the clear waking vision ° 
of it is impossible for them as long as they leave the 
assumptions which they employ undisturbed and 
cannot give any account? of them. For where the 
starting-point is something that the reasoner does not 
know, and the conclusion and all that intervenes is 
a tissue of things not really known,’ what possibility 
is there that assent ‘ in such cases can ever be con- 
verted into true knowledge or science?” ‘‘ None,”’ 
said he. 

XIV. “ Then,” said I, “is not dialectics the only 
process of inquiry that advances in this manner, 
doing away with hypotheses, up to the first principle 
itself in order to find confirmation there? And it is 
literally true that when the eye of the soul? is sunk in 


reasoning as a Socratic dialogue. C/. the exaggeration of 
this idea by the Epicureans in Cic. De fin. i. 21 “ quae et a 
falsis initlis profecta, vera esse non possunt: et si essent vera 
nihil afferunt quo iucundius, id est, quo melius viveremus.” 

Dialectic proceeds 6:4 cvyxwphoewy, the admission of the 
interlocutor. Cf. Laws 957 pv, Phaedr. 237 c-p, Gorg. 
487 £, Lysis 219 c, Prot. 850 ©, Phileb. 12 a, Theaet. 162 a, 
169 p-£, 164 c, Rep. 340 B. But such admissions are not 
valid unless when challenged they are carried back to some- 
thing satisfactory—ixavéy—(not necessarily in any given 
case to the idea of good). But the mathematician as such 
peremptorily demands the admission of his postulates and 
definitions. Cf. 510 s-p, 511 B. 

2 Cf. supra on 519 B, p. 138, note a. 
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KaTopwpuypevoy jpeua eAKet Kal dvdryet av, 
auvepifors Kat oupiTrepiaywyots Xpapeern ais d- 
AGopev TEXV EUS” aS EmLOTH MAS bev mrohdes m™poo- 
elropLev Oud TO eos, déovtar d€ dvduatos aAdou, 
evapyeorepou ev 7 ddgys, dvd poTepou dé 7 
CTLOTHLNS. Sudvovay de avery ev ye TO) mpdobev 
mou wpladpeba: gots 8, ws ol Soxet, ob Tept 
dvouatos audioBiytyots, ols TocovTwr Trépi oKedus 
cowy nutty mpdoxetar. Od yap odv, edn: [aAr’ 6 
i [Lovo Bn Aoi mpos THY e&w caprvecay, a rh 
v wy, dpKecer i “Apeorer voor,” Hv O° 

Sonep TO TpdoTEpov, THY ev TPWTHY potpar 
émoThunv Karey, devtépav dé dudvovayv, Tpityny Se 
nioTw Kal eikaciay TerapTyy: Kal EvvappdTepa pev 
raira dd€av, Evvayddtepa 8° Exetva vdnow: Kal 
ddfav pev mepl yéveow, vonow dé mept ovoiav: 
Kat 6 Tt ovata ™pos yeveow, vonow mpos ddgav, 
Kat 6 TL voNats ™pos ddf€av, émorhuny mpos TLOTW 
Kal Oiavovay mpos elkaciav: tHv &° ép ols rabra 

1 The text as printed is that of Hermann, brackets by Adam. 
ahN 6 AM, dd\\o FD: @év cadyvela AFDM, tw cadnvelay 
Herm., rws rhy é&v, cadnvela Burnet, rv ek ribs Exe cadyvetas 
Bywater: 4 addidit et cadyvelay emendavit Herm.; \éye AD, 


hévyew I'M, Aéyecs A?: dpxécer mss. See also Adam, Appendix. 
2 dpéoke. MSS., Kal dpxécec Burnet; yodv AM, od» FD, Burnet. 


¢ Orphism pictured the impious souls as buried in mud in 
the world below ; ef. 363 p. Again we should not press Plato’s 
rhetoric and imagery either as sentimental Platonists or hostile 
critics. See Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 463, n. 3. 

> All writers and philosophers are compelled to ‘‘ speak 
with the vulgar.” Ci. e.g. Meyerson, De l’explication dans 
les sciences, i. p. 329: “‘ Tout en sachant que la couleur n’est 
pas réellement une qualité de l’objet, & se servir cependant, 
dans la vie de tous les jours, d’une locution qui l’affirme.”’ 
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the barbaric slough*® of the Orphic myth, dialectic 
gently draws it forth and leads it up, employing as 
helpers and co-operators in this conversion the studies 
and sciences which we enumerated, which we called 
sciences often from habit, though they really need 
some other designation, connoting more clearness than 
opinion and more obscurity than science. ‘Under- 
standing, °I believe, was the term we employed. But 
I presume we shall not dispute about the name? when 
things of such moment lie before us for consideration.” 
“No, indeed,” he said.@* * * “ Are you satisfied, 
then,” said I, “‘as before,’ to call the first division 
science, the second understanding, the third belief,’ 
andthe fourth conjecture or picture-thought—and the 
last two collectively opinion, and the first two intellec- 
tion, opinion dealing with generation, and intellection 
with essence, and this relation being expressed in the 
proportion®: as essence is to generation, so is intellec- 
tion to opinion ; and as intellection is to opinion, so 
is science to belief, and understanding to image- 
thinking or surmise? But the relation between 
their objective correlates? and the division into two 


¢ Cf. on 511 vp, pp. 116-117, note ec. 
4 This unwillingness to dispute about names when they do 


not concern the argument is characteristic of Plato. Cf. What 
Plato Said, p. 516 on Meno 78 s-c for numerous instances. 
Stallbaum refers to Max. Tyr. Diss. xxvii. p. 40 éyw ydp rot 
Ta Te dN, Kal év TH TOY dvoudrww édevPepia reiGouat TAdrowve, 

¢ The next sentence is hopelessly corrupt and is often 
considered an interpolation. The translation omits it. See 
Adam, Appendix XVI. to Bk. VII, Bywater, Journal of 
Phil, (Eng.) v. pp. 122-124. f Supra 511 p-z. 

9 Always avoid “‘faith”’ in translating Plato. 


» Cf. on 508 c, p. 103, note 6. 
* That is the meaning, though some critics will object to 


the phrase. Lit. ‘‘ the things over which these (mental states) 
are set, or to which they apply.” 
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p) / \ t ~ e¢ , oa 

dvadoyiav Kat dtaipecw diy éxatépov, do€acrod 
TE Kat vonrod, eGuev, @ LAavKwv, iva pr) Huds 
moMatAaciov Adywv Eumdjon 7 dowv ot mrap- 
eAndviores. “AMAa pny euory’, én, Ta ye GAAa, 
Kal? doov dtvayar emecbat, Evvdoxer. 7H xal 
Suadexruxov Kadeis tov Adyov éxdorov AapBdvorra 
Tis ovolas; Kal Tov py éxovTa, Kal” doov av pr) 
éeyn Adyov ait te Kal dAAw Siddvat, Kata 
TocodTov votv mept TovTov od dices éxew; lds 
yap av, 7 8° Os, gainv; Odxodv Kal epi rod 
ayaod waavtws: ds av wh éyn Si0picacba 7A 
Aoyw amo tav dMwv ravtrwr adehdv tiv rod 
ayafod idéav, Kat womep ev pdyn Sid mdvrwv 
9) 7 / \ \ / > \ > +) / 
edéyywv dveEvdv, wy) Kata Sdéav dAAA Kar’ odalay 
mpoUvuovpevos eAéyyew, ev maou TovTos anTaTt 
T® AOyw Stamopedntat, ovte adrd 7d dyabdy 
dnoes eidévar TOV ovTwWS Exovta ovTe AAO dyabldy 

’ / > > ov 9 / A > , / 
ovdev, GAN’ et mn €ld@AoU TiVds epanrerar, Sd&n, 
Sel aes Ae eae Fat re nae ee I ERC RS PN 

* There are two probable reasons for this: (1) The objective 
classification is nothing to Plato’s present purpose; (2) The 
second member of the proportion is lacking in the objective 
correlates. Numbers are distinguished from ideas not in 
themselves but only by the difference of method in dialectics 
and in mathematics. Cf. supra on 525 p, 526 a, Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, pp. 83-84, and Class. Phil. xxii, (1927) 
pp. 213-218. The explicit qualifications of my arguments 
there have been neglected and the arguments misquoted but 
not answered. They can be answered only by assuming the 
point at issue and affirming that Plato did assign an inter- 
mediate place to mathematical conceptions, for which there 
is no evidence in Plato’s own writings, 

> Cf. supra on 531 x, p. 195, note f. 

° Cf. on 511 p, p. 116, note a. 

* This would be superfluous on the interpretation that the 


ixavdy must always be the idea of good. What follows dis- 
tinguishes the dialectician from the eristic sophist. For the 
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parts of each of these, the opinable, namely, and the 
intelligible, let us dismiss, Glaucon, lest it involve us 
in discussion many times as long as the preceding.” 
“Well,” he said, “ I agree with you about the rest of 
it, so far as I am able to follow.” “ And do you not 
also give the name dialectician to the man who is able 
to exact an account? of the essence of each thing? 
And will you not say that the one who is unable to 
do this, in so far as he is incapable of rendering an 
account to himself and others, does not possess full 
reason and intelligence ° about the matter?” ‘‘ How 
could I say that he does?” hereplied. “ And is not 
this true of the good likewise #—that the man who 
is unable to define in his discourse and distinguish 
and abstract from all other things the aspect or idea 
of the good, and who cannot, as it were in battle, 
running the gauntlet ® of all tests, and striving to 
examine everything by essential reality and not by 
opinion, hold on his way through all this without 
tripping * in his reasoning—the man who lacks this 
power, you will say, does not really know the good 
itself or any particular good; but if he apprehends 
short cut, kai... woatrws, of. 523 £, 580 pv, 585 D, 346 a, 
etc, 

e It imports little whether the objections are in his own 
mind or made by others. Thought is a discussion of the soul 
with itself (ef. Theaet. 189 n, Phileb. 38 5, Soph. 263 &), and 
when the interlocutor refuses to proceed Socrates sometimes 
continues the argument himself by supplying both question 
and answer, ¢.g. Gorg. 506 c ff. Cf. further Phaedrus 278 c, 
Parmen. 136 p-r, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 17. 

t Of. Theaet. 160 v, Phileb. 45 4. The practical outcome 
= Laws 966 s-s, Phaedr. 278 c, Soph. 259 B-c. Cf. Mill, 
Diss. and Disc. iv. p. 283: “‘ There is no knowledge and no 
assurance of right belief but with him who can both confute 
the opposite opinion and successfully defend his own against 
confutation.” 
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3 5 , 3 / G A A ~ / 
ovK emornun ebamrrecba, Kat tov viv Biov 
fal \ > 
dvepoToAobvTa Kal bmvwrtovra, mpw evad’ €€- 
/ 3 7 / 3 / , 
D eypéaban, eis “Audov mpotepov ddixopevov rehéws 
5 a / 7 Ny \ At > 5° ¢ 50 
emuxatadapbdverv; Ny tov Ata, 7 6s, obddpa 
“~ 4 3 \ \ / ~ 
ve mavta Tatra pjow. “AAAa pv Tovs ye cavTod 
matsas, os TH AOywW Tpéders TE Kal TraLdevErs, El 
v\ > 
more Epyw Tpédois, ovK av E€acais, WS eyduar, 
td A if ~ 
dAdyous dvTas WOoTEP ypapas apxovTas ev TH 
~ / > 
mode Kuptovs T&V peyiorwy elvar. OD yap ody, 
éby. Nopoderjoes 81) attots ravTns padora 
~ b] e 3 ~ 
THs matdelas avTwAapBavecbar, €€ Hs epwrdv Te 
e 7 
Kal amokpivecbas emiaTnpovéotara olot T ecovTal; 
7 ” / ~ > 2 Oy ~ 
E Nopoberjow, edn, pera ye cod. “Ap” ody doxel 
‘4 ~ / ¢ 
cor, édnv éyw, womep OpuyKos Trois palyuacw 7 
A a 3 
Siadentixy Huty émdvw Ketofar, Kat odKér’ dAdo 
/ ~ 
rovTou pdbynua dvwrépw dphads av émirifecdar, 
5 3 4 ») AN’ ” fs} a \ ~ 8 / z "A > 
535 aA éxew 457 TéAos Ta TOV walynuatwr; poy’, 
v 
epn. \ / a > > +& \ ; 

XV. Atavouy? Ttoivev, Hv & ey, TO Aowrov cot, 
tio. TabTa Ta pabyuatra SwWoouev Kal Tiva TpdTOV. 
Anrov, ébn. Méurnoas ody tiv mpotépay exAoynv 

~ > ~ > 
tav apyovtwy, olovs e€eAdEapev; lds yap, # 8’ 
@ af \ 4 LAA / s° 5° >? / > / 
és, ov; Ta pev ddda roiver, jv ey, exelvas 

2 For efdwdov ef. on 532 zB, p. 197, note ¢. This may be one 
of the sources of Hpist. vii. 342 gz. 

» For Platonic intellectualism the life of the ordinary man 
is something between sleep and waking. Cf. Apol. 31 a. 
Note the touch of humour in redéws éricaradapfavev. Cf, 
Bridges, Psychology, p. 382: ‘‘ There is really no clear-cut 
distinction between what is usually called sleeping and 
waking. In sleep we are less awake than in the waking 
hours, and in waking life we are less asleep than in sleep.”’ 


¢ Plato likes to affirm his ideal only of the philosophic 
rulers. 
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any adumbration ¢ of it, hiscontact with itis by opinion, 
not by knowledge; and dreaming and dozing 
through his present life, before he awakens here he 
will arrive at the house of Hades and fall asleep for 
ever?®” “Yes, by Zeus,” said he, “all this 1 will 
stoutly affirm.” “ But, surely,” said I, “if you 
should ever nurture in fact your children ° whom you 
are now nurturing and educating in word,? you would 
not suffer them, I presume, to hold rule in the state, 
and determine the greatest matters, being them- 
selves as irrational? as the lines so called in geometry.” 
“Why, no,” he said. “ Then you will provide by 
law that they shall give special heed to the discipline 
that will enable them to ask and answer’ questions 
in the most scientificmanner?”’ “I willso legislate,” 
he said, ‘in conjunction with you.” “ Do youagree, 
then,”’ said I, ‘‘ that we have set dialectics above all 
other studies to be as it were the coping-stone ’—and 
that no other higher kind of study could rightly be 
placed above it, but that our discussion of studies is 
now complete”?’’ “I do,” he said. 

XV. “ The distribution, then, remains,” said I, “‘ to 
whom we are to assign these studies and in what way.’ 
“ Clearly,” he said. ‘‘ Do you remember, then, the 
kind of man we chose in our former selection‘ of 
rulers?’’ ‘‘ Of course,” he said. “In most re- 
spects, then,” said I, “‘ you must suppose that we 

4 Cf. 376 p, 369 c, 472 zn, Critias 106 a. 

¢ A slight touch of humour. Cf. the schoolgirl who said, 
‘These equations are inconsiderate and will not be solved.” 


f A frequent periphrasis for dialectics. Cf. rd épwrdpevov 
droxpivesbat, Gorg. 461 2, Charm. 166 p, Prot. 338 p, Ale. J. 


106 Bz. 
9 For domep Opuyxés cf. Eur. Herc. Fur. 1280, Aesch. Ag. 


1288; and Phileb. 58 c-n ff. 
a Cf, 541 B. * Cf, 412 p-n, 485-487, 503 a, C-E. 
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Tas hvoets otov bet exAeKréas elvat’ Tous TE yap 
BeBacordrous Kal TOUS dvbpeoTdrous mpoaupeTéov, 
Kat KaTa SvvapLLy TOUS everdeoTarous: TpOS be 
B rovrous Cyrytéov Ly povov yevvatous TE Kal 
BAooupovs Ta HOn, add Kat a. THOSE TH Tawdela 
Tis picews mpdacpopa <éxréov avrots. Llota 57 
SiaareArer; Apiwiryra, a) paxape, epny, def av- 
Tots mpos Ta peo.lin paras bmdpyew, Kal pr) yare- 
TOS pravOdver: moAv yap ToL LaAAov amodeudar 
vuyat €v toxvpots palnpacw 7 €v yupvaciots: 
olxerdTEpos yap avrais 6 mévos, idtos GAA’ od 
\ 
Kowvos QV [LeTa Tob CWUaTosS. ‘Adn Oi, eby. Kal 
C pvipova 87) Kal apparov Kai TavTn _prhorrovoy 
nTnTéov. 7 Tut TpOTra) olet Ta Te Tob oWLaToS 
EeAnjoew Twa dSiarovety Kat TooavTyny pdabynow Te 
\ / ? a b) / cy ? ¢ LS 
Kal pederny emitenety ; Ovdséva, 4 8° Os, é€ay 
pn TavTaTact i a] dus. To yotv viv apdp- 
THA, ny & eyw, Kat 4 atipia dtAocodia Oud 
Tatra mpooménTwKev, O Kal mpdTEpov Elmov, OTL 
od Kat a€iay atris dmrovra od yap vdbous ede 
¢ ? A / ~ ” ~ 
dmreoGat, aAAad yvnoiovs. lds; edn. Lpdrov 
D pév, elmov, dtAomovia o8 ywddov Set eivar tov 
c la \ \ ¢ / / \ ? e ? 
aibdpevov, TA bev Huioea hiAdmovoy, 7a 8 juicea 
amovoyv’ €oTt O€ TobTO, OTav Tis Pidoyupvacrys Ev 
Kat @iAdOnpos 7 Kat TavTa Ta Ota TOD GwpaTos 
gtromovy7, didouabys bé pw, pnde dhiAjKoos pyde 
* Intellectually as well as physically. Cf. 357 a, Prot. 
350 Bf. 
> Cf. Symp. 209 s-c, Phaedr. 252 © and Vol. I. p. 261 on 
402 np. Ascham, The Schoolmaster, Bk. I. also approves of 
this qualification. ¢ For Bdocupos cf. Theaet. 149 a, 


4 Cf. 504.4, 874 8, Gorg. 480 c, Protag. 326 c, Huthyphro 
15 c. 
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have to choose those same natures. The most stable, 
the most brave and enterprising @ are to be preferred, 
and, so far as practicable, the most comely.? But in 
addition we must now require that they not only be 
virile and vigorous ¢ in temper, but that they possess 
also the gifts of nature suitable to this type of educa- 
tion.”’ “‘ What qualities are you distinguishing?” 
‘‘ They must have, my friend, to begin with, a certain 
keenness for study, and must not learn with difficulty. 
For souls are much more likely to flinch and faint? in 
severe studies than in gymnastics, because the toil 
touches them more nearly, being peculiar to them and 
not shared with the body.” “True,” he said. “‘ And 
we must demand a good memory and doggedness and 
industry °in every sense of the word. Otherwise how 
do you suppose anyone will consent both to undergo 
all the toils of the body and to complete so great a 
course of study and discipline ?’’ ‘‘ No one could,” 
he said, ‘‘ unless most happily endowed.” ‘“ Our 
present mistake,” said I, “and the disesteem that 
has in consequence fallen upon philosophy are, as I 
said before,’ caused by the unfitness of her associates 
and wooers. They should not have been bastards’ but 
true scions.”  “‘ What do youmean?”’hesaid. “In 
the first place,” I said, “the aspirant to philosophy 
must not limp” in his industry, in the one half of him 
loving, in the other shunning, toil. This happens when 
anyone is a lover of gymnastics and hunting and all 
the labours of the body, yet is not fond of learning or 


é The qualities of the ideal student again. Cf. on 487 a. 

f Cf. supra 495 c ff., pp. 49-51. 

9 Montaigne, i. 24 (vol. i. p. 73), “‘les Ames boiteuses, les 
bastardes et vulgaires, sont indignes de la philosophie.” 

h Cf. Laws 634 a, Tim. 44 c. 
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CnT7TLKOs, adn’ ev maou TouroLs [LLOOTTOVT,* xwros 
dé Kal 6 Tavavtia TovTov petaBeBAnKkws THY 
piroroviay. “Adnbeorara, Eon), A€yets. Odxody 
kat mpos adAndecav, qv 8 eyo, Taro Totro avd 
Emypov puynv Oyoopev, 7 dv TO pev ExovoLov 
eBdos pion Kat yarerOs hépn adr Te Kal érépwv 
devdopevwv UTEepayavakTh, TOS aKkovorov evKdrws 
mpoodexnTat Kal aualaivoved mov dAioKopéevn p21) 
ayavakth, add’ ebyep@s wormep Onpiov vewov év 
536 auabia poddvyta; Llavrdmace pev otv, édn. 
Kat mpos owdpootyvnv, wv & eyw, Kat dvdpelav 
Kat peyadompeTeray Kal mavTa Ta THS apeThs 
pépyn obxy HKvoTra Sel puddrrew Tov vobov TE Kal 
/ v / \ ? “ 

TOV YVNGLOV, OTAY yap Tis Py emloTHTAL TA TOLADTA 
oxomety Kal louarns KOL mois, AavOdvovar xwrois 
Te Kal vobous XpwjLevor, mos 6 Tt av TUXWOL TOU- 
To, ol bev pidrous, ot € dpxovor. Kal peda, egy), 
ouTws ever. ‘H pee 5, Av O° eyw, Wavra Ta, Towabro, 
B SvevAaBnréov, ws eay peev apriedets TE Kab apri- 
gpovas emt TooavTnvy pddyow Kal TooavTny 
doknow Kopicavres Tradedwuev, 4 TE OiKN Hyty 
od péuserar ath, THv Te woAW Kal modtTetav 
awoopev, adAdoious 5é ayovtes emt Tatra Tavavria 


4 Of. 548 2, Lysis 206 c, Euthyd. 274 c, 304.c, and Vol. I. 
p. 515, on 475 p. 

2 Cf. supra 382 a-B-c. 

¢ Cf. Laws 819 v, Rep. 372 v, Politicus 266 c, and my note 
in Class. Phil. xii. (1917) pp. 308-310. Cf. too the proverbial 
is yywotn, Laches 196 p and Rivals 134 a; and Apelt’s 
emendation of Cratyl. 393 c, Progr. Jena, 1905, p. 19. 

a Cf. 487 a and Vol. I. p. 261, note ¢ on 402 c. The 
cardinal virtues are not rigidly fixed in Plato. Cf. on 427 x, 
Vol. I. p. 346. 
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of listening ¢ or inquiring, but in all such matters hates 
work, And he too is lame whose industry is one- 
sided in the reverse way.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. 
‘ Likewise in respect of truth,” I said,‘‘ we shall 
regard as maimed in precisely the same way the soul 
that hates the voluntary lie and is troubled by it in 
its own self and greatly angered by it in others, but 
cheerfully accepts the involuntary falsehood ® and is 
not distressed when convicted of lack of knowledge, 
but wallows in the mud of ignorance as insensitively 
as apig.°’’ “ By all means,” he said. “‘ And with 
reference to sobriety,’ said I, “and bravery and 
loftiness of soul? and all the parts of virtue,’ we 
must especially be on our guard to distinguish the 
base-born from the true-born. For when the know- 
ledge necessary to make such discriminations is lack- 
ing in individual or state, they unawares employ at 
random’ for any of these purposes the crippled and 
base-born natures, as their friends or rulers.” “ It 
is so indeed,” he said. ‘‘ But we,’ I said, ‘‘ must be 
on our guard in all such cases, since, if we bring men 
sound of limb and mind to so great a study and so 
severe a training, justice herself will have no fault 
to find’ with us, and we shall preserve the state and 
our polity. But, if we introduce into it the other sort, 


é Plato is using ordinary language and not troubling him- 
self with the problem of Protag. 329 pv (IVhat Plato Said, 
p. 497) and Laws 633 4 (What Plato Said, p. 624). Cf. also 
on 533 b. 

F apds 6 rt dv rUywor: lit. “‘ for whatsoever they happen to of 
these (services).”” Cf. Symp. 181 3, Prot. 353 a, Crito 44D 
and 45 p, Gorg. 522 c, Laws 656 c, Rep. 332 8, 561 p, Dem. 
iv. 46, Isoc. Panath. 25, 74, 239, Aristot. Wet. 1013 a 6. 

a Cf. supra 487 a. For éixn ef. Hirzel, Dike, Themis und 
Verwandtes, p. 116. 
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navTa Kat mpdagouev Kat didocodias ete mActw 
yerora KaravTAnoopen. Aloypov év7’ av ein, 
a) O° és. Idvu pev ovv, eltov- yehotov 3° éywrye 
Kal EV TH TrapovTe couKa, mately. To mrotov ; Ey. 
"Eredabouny, # qv & eye, ore emraiCoper, KaL paddov 
EVTELVAJLEVOS elmrov. éywv yap apa ePAewsa mpds 
pirocopiar, Kal LOWY mporreTn AaKLo Bev TY avatias 
dyavaktnoas por S0K@ Kal worep Oupwlets Tots 
airiows TOVOGLOTEPOV etrrety ad elmov. Ov wa rov 
Ae > ep, ovKovy as vy émoe dKpoary. "AMW’ as 
Euol, Hy 5° eye, pyTopt. Tobe 6€ yr emvdAavOavea- 
pea, OTe ev pev TH Tporepa exroyf mpeoBuTas 
eFedeyopev, ev de TaUTy ovK EYXWPTOEL LoAwve 
yap ov mTELloTéov, Ws ynpdoxey TLS 7rohha Ouvardos 
pavOdverv, dA’ HTTOV 7 TPEXELY, véwy dé mayTes 
of peydAot Kat of moAdot mévor. “AvayKn, €d7. 
XVI. Ta pév toivvy Aoyroudv te Kal yew- 
MeETpL@V Kal TaONnS THS mpoTratoetas, NY THs Sia- 
Nextixhs Set mpotrawdevlAvat, aarociv ovor yxpn 
mpoparrew, ody ws emdvayKes pabeiy TO oyFa 
Ths d.6axns movovpevous. Tidy; “Ori, Av & eyo, 
ovdev pdlyua peta Sovdetas tov éAevGepov yen 


eee ee 


& xaTavTA\noouer: cf. 344 D. 

> Jest and earnest are never far apart in Plato. Fabling 
about justice is an old man’s game, Laws 685 a, 769 a. Life 
itself is best treated as play, Laws 803 c. Science in Tim. 
59 vp is masded, like literature in the Phaedrus 276 p-n, ibid. 
2788. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 38 and 160, and What 
Plato Said, pp. 553 and 601. 

¢ For similar self-checks cf. Laws 804 8, 832 B, 907 B-c, 
Phaedr. 260 D, 269 8. For évrewduevos cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. 
Clouds 969. 
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the outcome will be just the opposite, and we shall 
pour a still greater flood? of ridicule upon philosophy.”’ 
“ That would indeed be shameful,” he said. ‘‘ Most 
certainly,” said I; “ but here again I am making 
myself a little ridiculous.” “In what way?” “I 
forgot,’ said I, “that we were jesting,? and I spoke 
with too great intensity.° For, while speaking, I 
turned my eyes upon philosophy,’ and when I saw 
how she is undeservedly reviled, I was revolted, and, 
as if in anger, spoke too earnestly to those who are 
in fault.” “‘ No, by Zeus, not too earnestly for me? as 
ahearer.”’ ‘“‘ But too much so for me as a speaker,”’ 
I said. “ But this we must not forget, that in our 
former selection we chose old men, but in this one 
that will not do. For we must not take Solon’s* word 
for it that growing old a man is able to learn many 
things. He is less able to do that than to run a race. 
To the young’ belong all heavy and frequent labours.”’ 
‘ Necessarily,” he said. 

XVI. ‘‘ Now, all this study of reckoning and geo- 
metry and all the preliminary studies that are indis- 
pensable preparation for dialectics must be presented 
to them while still young, not in the form of compulsory 
instruction.””” ‘“Whyso?” “Because,” said I, “a 
free soul ought not to pursue any study slavishly ; for 


4 Cf. Isoc. Busiris 49. Whatever the difficulties of the 
chronology it is hard to believe that this is not one of [socrates’ 
many endeavours to imitate Platonic effects. 

e Of. Soph. 226 c, Sophocles, Ajax 397. 

t ynpdoxw 8 del woddd didackdpuevos, “I grow old ever learn- 
ing many things.” Cf. Laches 188 a-3; Otto, p. 317. 

¢ Of. Theaet. 1468. This has been misquoted to the effect 
that Plato said the young are the best philosophers. 

h This and raitovras below (537 a) anticipate much modern 
kindergarten rhetoric. 
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~ / , 
pavOdve. of wev yap Tod ow@patos movou Pia 
A A “~ > 
movovpevor xelpov ovdev TO CMa azrepyalovTat, 

“~ / P) ~ 
yoy Sé Biaov oddev Eupovov pabyua. “AdAnbF, 


édn. My rotvuv Bia, elzrov, @ apuote, Tovs mraidas 


7 ev Tois pabyuaow adda trailovras Tpéde, tva Kat 


~ es > @ ~ 279 “a , 
udAdrov olds 7° Hs Kabopav ep’ 6 ExaoTos mépuxev. 
"Eyes 0 A€yers, Eby, Adyov. OdvKotv pvypovevers, 
> > > + e \ 5 \ sy ” \ 
jv & éyw, OTL Kab els Tov moAEquov Efapev Tovs 

a ~ \ 
matoas elvas axtéov émt TOV immwv Jewpovs, Kat 

b) \ S , 3 \ X 
edv tov aadadés 7, mpocaxréov éeyyds Kal yev- 
/ } 
aréov aiwatos, wWomep Tovs oxvAakas; Méurnuar, 
” ay ~ or 4 s 5° > / a 
edn. “Ev aoe d9 Tovros, Vv eyw, Tos TE 

; \ / ‘ / ia) ”N > / 

movois Kat pabrjuace Kat PdPous, Os av evTpEexe- 
/ / 3 

oTatTos det daivntar, eis apiOuov twa eyKpiréov. 
/ / on 3 ? ~ 
"Ev tim, éby, jAckia; “Hvixa, qv & éyd, tov 
< ¢ 
dvayKaiwy yupvaciwy p<eflevtat. odTos yap 6 

f / 
ypovos, edv te dUo €av Te Tpla ETN YylyvynTat, 

3 4 / LAA ~ / \ \ 4 
advvates te GAAo mpafar. Kodomo. yap Kal vrmvot 

/ A ~ 
pabruact moA€utour Kal dua pia Kal avtn TOV 
Bacdvev otK ehaxioryn, Tis ExaoTos év Tots yup- 

, a “~ \ ” 7 \ 
vaciots daveirat. las yap ove; édy. Mera 
67 ToUrov Tov xpdvov, Av S° eyw, é€x TOV eikoot- 


4 Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. 358, says Aristotle rejects 
this distinction, Pol. 1388 b 40 wéype ev yap ABs Kxouddrepa 
yuuvaowa Tpocooréov, thy Biawov Tpomny Kai Tovs mwpds avd-yKny 
movous dretpyorTas, tva undév éurrdd.oy 7 pos Thy avl&youv. 

® Cf. 424 8-425 a, Laws 819 s-c, 643 B-p, 797 a-s, Polit. 
308 p. 

Cf. the naive statement in Colvin and Bagley, Human 
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while bodily labours * performed under constraint do 
not harm the body, nothing that is learned under com- 
pulsion stays with the mind.” “ True,’ he said. ‘‘Do 
not, then, my friend, keep children to their studies 
by compulsion but by play.2 That will also better 
enable you to discern the natural capacities of each.”’ 
‘‘ There is reason in that,”’ he said. ‘‘ And do you not 
remember,” I said, “‘ that we also declared ¢ that we 
must conduct the children to war on horseback to be 
spectators, and wherever it may be safe, bring them 
to the front and give them a taste of blood as we do 
with whelps?”” “Idoremember.” ‘ And those who 
as time goes on show the most facility in all these toils 
and studies and alarms are to be selected and enrolled 
ona list.¢”” “At what age?” hesaid. ‘ When they 
are released from their prescribed gymnastics. For 
that period, whether it be two or three years, incapaci- 
tates them for other occupations.° For great fatigue 
and much sleep are the foes of study, and moreover 
one of our tests of them, and not the least, will be 
their behaviour in their physical exercises.’ ’’ “Surely 
it is,’ he said. ‘‘ After this period,” I said, “ those 
who are given preference from the twenty-year class 


Behaviour, p. 41: ‘ The discovery [sic /] by Karl Groos that 
play was actually a preparation for the business of later lite 
was almost revolutionary from the standpoint of educational 
theory and practice.”’ 

¢ Cf. supra 467, Vol. I. pp. 485-487, 

4 évepiréov: cf. 413 Dd, 877 c, 486 p, Laws 802 8, 820 v, 
936 a, 952 a. : 

e Of, Aristot. Pol. 1339 a7 f. dua yap 77 re deavoig Kal re 
owuart Siamrovery ob det, ete.; Plut. De Ed. Puer. 11, De 
Tuenda San. ec. 25, quoted by Newman, <Aristot. Pol. i. p. 
359, are irrelevant to this passage, but could be referred to 
the balancing of music and gymnastics in 410-412. 

* Cf. Laws 829 B-c. 
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“~ ¢ f / / ~ ” 
eTav of mpoKpilévres Tysds Te peilous TOV GAAwY 
oloovrat, Ta TE xvoynv palyuara matolv ev TH 
maidein yevoueva TovTOLS avVaKTéov «is ovvorw 
oikedTyTOS GAAjAwY TOY pabnudtwy Kal THs TOD 
dvtos dtaews. Movn yotv, eivev, 7 Tovatrn 

? / 3 e n ? / \ / 
udbnos BéBasos ev ols av eyyevnrar. Kai peyiorn 
ye, Wv & eyo, metpa dearextixfs diocews Kal py: 
O ev yap ouvomTuKos dtaAeKTiKds, 6 5é pn ov. 
Euvoloua, 7 6 os. Taira toivuv, jv 8 eye, 
denoe oe emuoxoTobvTa, ob av pddtoTa ToLobrou 
év avrots Mar Kat povysoe prev ev pwabyuaor, po- 
vyso. & ev mroAdu@ Kat Tots dAdows vopipots, 
ToUToUs av, émrevoav Ta TpLaKovTa Eryn eKBaivwour, 
éx Ta&v mpoKpitwy mpoKkpivdyevov eis peilous Te 
Tyusas KaGioTdvar Kal oKoTrety, TH TOD btardyecAat 
duvdper Bacavilovra, Tis oupdtwr Kat THs aAAns 
aicbjoews Suvaros pebiéwevos er’ adTo TO dv per 
ddnbeias tévar. Kat evtatda dy modAAfs dvdAakis 

2 gwvowiw: cf. 5381 p. This thought is endlessly repeated 
by modern writers on education. Cf. Mill, Diss. and Disc. 
iv. 336; Bagley, The Educative Process, p. 180: ‘‘ The theory 
of concentration proposed by Ziller . . . seeks to organize 
all the subject matter of instruction into a unified system, 
the various units of which shall be consciously related to one 
another in the minds of the pupils’’; Haldane, The Philo- 
sophy of Humanism, p. 94: “‘ There was a conference attended 
by representatives of various German Universities . . . which 
took place at Hanstein, not far from Gottingen in May 1921. 
. . . Lhe purpose of the movement is nominally the establish- 
ment of a Humanistic Faculty. But in this connexion 
‘faculty’ does not mean a separate faculty of humanistic 


studies. .. . The real object is to bring these subjects into 
organic relation to one another.” 
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will receive greater honours than the others, and they 
will be required to gather the studies which they dis- 
connectedly pursued as children in their former educa- 
tion into a comprehensive survey @ of their affinities 
with one another and with the nature of things.” 
‘“ That, at any rate,’’ he said, “‘ is the only instruction 
that abides with those who receive it.” “ And it is 
also,” said I, “‘ the chief test of the dialectical nature 
and its opposite. For he who can view things in their 
connexion is a dialectician; he who cannot, is not.” 
‘“ Teoncur,” hesaid. ‘‘ With these qualities in mind,”’ 
I said, ‘it will be your task to make a selection of 
those who manifest them best from the group who are 
steadfast in their studies and in war and in all lawful 
requirements, and when they have passed the thirtieth 
year to promote them, by asecond selection from those 
preferred in the first,’ to still greater honours, and 
to prove and test them by the power of dialectic® to 
see which of them is able to disregard the eyes and 
other senses? and go on tobeing itself in company with 
truth. And at this point, my friend, the greatest 


Cf. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, vol. i, p. 4 “So 
true is it that, as Plato puts it, the metaphysician is a 
‘synoptical’ man.” Cf. also Aristot. Soph. El. 167 a 38 
dud TO ey OUvacPa cuvopdy rd Tatrov Kal 7d érepov. Stenzel, 
Dialektik, p. 8, misuses the passage to support the view 
that Plato’s dialectic still looks for unity and not for 
divisions and distinctions, as in the Sophist. Cf. also ibid. 

utes 
Py For the technical meaning of the word mpoxpirwy cf. 
Laws 753 B-p. 

¢ For this periphrasis cf. Phaedr. 246 p, Tim. 858. Cf. also 
on 509 a. 

¢ The reader of Plato ought not to misunderstand this 
now. Cf. supra on 532 a, pp. 196 f., note d, and 530 B, 
p. 187, note ¢. 
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épyov, ® ératpe. Tt wadcota; 1 3° os. Odn év- 
E voets, Hv 8’ eye, To viv mept To diadéyecOat KaKov 
yuyvouevov door yiyvetat; To motov; édn. Tlapa- 
vouias mov, epyv eyw, eumimAavrar. Kati pdada, 
édyn. Oavyaorov ody tt olet, elrov, mdoyew ad- 
rovs, Kal oB EvyywyvwoKxes; IIA pwarvora; edn. 
Ofov, Fv & eya, et tis BrroBodiwatos tpadhein ev 
moAAots ev xpnuact, TOAA@ 5é Kal peydAw yéver 
538 Kat KoAagL moAAots, avip bé yevdouevos aiobouto, 
éTL ov TovUTWwY €oTL THY PacKdvTwY yovéwy, ToOdS 
dé TH Svre yevvioavras pn €vpor, TodTov éyews 
pavrevoacba, 7ds av diareGein mpds Te Tovs Kd- 
Aakas kal mpos Tovs troBadopévous ev éxeiv@ TE 
TH ypovwp, @ odK WOet TA TEpl THs troBodAfs, Kat 
év @ ad Hoe; 4 BovAcr Euod pavrevopéevov axotoa; 

BovAopat, &y. 
XVII. Mavrevouar toivuv, elmov, wadAdov adrov 
Briudv av tov matépa Kal THY pNnTépa Kal TOUS 
aAAous oikeiovs doxotvTas 7 Tovs KoAaKevorTas, 
Kal ATTOV Lev AY TEpUdely Eevdeets TLVdS, ATTOV dé 


@ Plato returns to an idea suggested in 498 a, and warns 
against the mental confusion and moral unsettlement that 
result from premature criticism of life by undisciplined minds. 
In the terminology of modern education, he would not 
encourage students to discuss the validity of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Constitution of the United States before 
they could spell, construe, cipher, and had learned to dis- 
tinguish an undistributed middle term from a _ petitio 
principii. Cf. Phaedo 89 p-x. 

We need not suppose with Grote and others that this 
involves any “‘reaction’’ or violent change of the opinion he 
held when he wrote the minor dialogues that portray such 
discussions. In fact, the still later Sophist, 230 s-c-p, is more 
friendly to youthful dialectics. 

Whatever the effect of the practice of Socrates or the 
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care “is requisite.” ‘“‘Howso?”’ he said. “Do you 
not note,’”’ said I, “ how great is the harm caused by 


our present treatment of dialectics?” “‘ What is 
that?” hesaid. “ Its practitioners are infected with 
lawlessness.?’’ “‘ They are indeed.” “Do you sup- 


pose,’’I said, “that there is anything surprising in this 
state of mind, and do you not think it pardonable ¢?”’ 
“In what way, pray?” he said. “ Their case,” said 
I, ‘“‘ resembles that of a supposititious son reared in 
abundant wealth and a great and numerous family 
amid many flatterers, who on arriving at manhood 
should become aware that he is not the child of 
those who call themselves his parents, and should 
not be able to find his true father and mother. 
Can you divine what would be his feelings towards 
the flatterers and his supposed parents in the time 
when he did not know the truth about his adoption, 
and, again, when he knewit? Or would you like to 
hear my surmise?” “I would.” 

XVII. ‘“‘ Well, then, my surmise is,” I said, “that 
he would be more likely to honour his reputed father 
and mother and other kin than the flatterers, and 
that there would be less likelihood of his allowing 
them to lack for anything, and that he would be less 


Sophists, Plato himself anticipates Grote’s criticism in the 
Republie by representing Socrates as discoursing with in- 
genuous youth in a more simple and edifying style. C/. 
Lysis 207 v ff., Huthydem, 278 £-282 c, 288 p-290 D. Yet 
again the Charmides might be thought an exception. 

Of. also Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen, ii. 1, p. 912, who seems 
to consider the Sophist earlier than the Republic. 

> 4,.e, they call all restrictions on impulses and instincts 
tyrannical conventions. Cf. Gorg. 483-484, Aristoph, Clouds, 
passim, and on nature and law ef. Vol. I. p. 116, note a, on 
359 Cc. 

¢ Cf. on 494 4, p. 43, note c. 
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me y aA Pf * \ 
mapdvoj.ov TL dpaoat 7 Elmetv els adtovs, HrTov de 
aneely Ta peyada exelvois H Tots KdAakw, ev @ 
A > / ? / / 3 / 
ypovm To aAnbés pur) eidein. Eikds, edn. Arodo- 
> \ \ 
wevov Tolvuv TO dv wavTEevopal AV TEpL LEV TOUTOUS 
a os A 
aveivat dv TO Tydv TE Kal amovddlew, mepi dé 
robs KoéAaKkas emTetvat, Kat mweiecbat Te avTots 
be) \ ~ 9 4 ? 
C duadhepdvtws 7) ampdtepov Kat Chy av non Kat 
“A > \ 
éxelvous, EvvdvTa adrots amapaxad’mTws, TaTpOS 
~ ? 4 
dé éxelvou Kat t&v ddAAwy Trovovpevwr olkeiwy, Et 
‘\ id >? / > / } \ “a 
un mavu ein dvoer emerkis, pede TO poder. 
/ 2 ” / ee? av ? b) \ o~ 
Ildvr’, dn, Adyers ofa wep av yévorto. adda aH 
4 / “~ / / ¢ 
mpos Tovs amTouevovs TOV Adywv atTn dhéper 7 
~ Cc oA / 2 / 
elev; Tide. ore mov nuiv ddypara ex maldwy 
\ la > ? / 
mepl OiKaiwy Kat KadA@v, ev ols éxreOpappeda 
4 ‘ ~ ~ 4 ~ 
womep DmT0 yovedor, TeWapyodvrés TE Kai TYL@VTES 
9 - ” / +] ~ \ + > / 
Datrd. "Eots ydp. Odxoiv Kai ddAda évartia 
> yj 
TOUTWV EmTNOEVLATA Hdovas ExovTa, a KoAaKeveEr 
\ ¢ oo” \ \ \o¢ 24? ¢_/ , > 
pev nuav tHv buyynyv Kat eAker ep atta, mweifer d 
aA \ ~ a ~ 
oU TOUS Kal OmnNotV peTpious’ AAA’ éexetva TiyLdot 
\ \ / ~ ~ 
Ta TATPLA Kal Exeivols TeLOapyotow. “Kort tadra. 


— 


* Gtadepdyrws 4} mpbrepov: cf. Phaedo 85 B. 

» ofd wep dv yévo.ro is the phrase Aristotle uses to distinguish 
the truth of poetry from the facts of history. 

¢ That is the meaning. Lit. ‘‘those who lay hold on 
discourse.” 

¢ Plato’s warning applies to our day no less than to his 
own. Like the proponents of ethical nihilism in Plato’s 
Athens, much of our present-day literature and teaching 
questions all standards of morality and aesthetics, and con- 
fuses justice and injustice, beauty and ugliness. Its gospel 
is expressed in Mr. Oppenheim’s lines : 
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inclined to do or say to them anything unlawful, and 
less liable to disobey them in great matters than to 
disobey the flatterers—during the time when he did 
not know the truth.” “It is probable,’ he said. 
‘But when he found out the truth, I surmise that 
he would grow more remiss in honour and devotion 
to them and pay more regard to the flatterers, whom 
he would heed more than before? and would hence- 
forth live by their rule, associating with them openly, 
while for that former father and his adoptive kin he 
would not care at all, unless he was naturally of a 
very good disposition.” ‘‘ All that you say,’ he 
replied, “would be likely tohappen.? But what is the 
pertinency of this comparison to the novices of 
dialectic’?’’ “‘Itis this. We have, I take it, certain 
convictions “ from childhood about the just and the 
honourable, in which, in obedience and honour to 
them, we have been bred as children under their 
parents.”’ “‘ Yes, we have.”’ “‘ And are there not 
other practices going counter to these, that have 
pleasures attached to them and that flatter and 
solicit our souls, but do not win over men of any 
decency ; but they continue to hold in honour the 
teachings of their fathers and obey them?” “ It is 


Let nothing bind you. 

If it is duty, away with it. 

If it is law, disobey it. 

If it is opinion, go against it. 

There is only one divinity, yourself, 

Only one god, you. 
For the unsettling effects of dialectic cf. Phaedo 90 B; also 
Chesterton, George Bernard Shaw, p. 249: ‘ There may have 
been ages so sluggish . . . that anything that woke them up 
at all was a good thing. ... Noone... does any good to 
our age merely by asking questions unless he can answer 
the question.”’ Cf. also on 537 p, p. 290, note a, 
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, > cy > > 7 (74 \ ¢ Sd 5 4 
Ti odv; Hv 8’ éya: orav Tov ovtws eyovra €Afov 
gpwrnua épnrar, Ti €oT. TO KaAdv, Kal aToKpwWa- 

, e\ ~ bé v ? Aé € ro 
uévov, 6 Tob vouoberov yKovev, eLeAévyn 6 Adyos, 
Kat moAAaKis Kat modAAayh eAéyywv els d6€av 
KataBaAy, ws totro ovdev padAdov Kadrdv 7 
aloypov, Kal mepl dikatov woavTws Kat ayafod 
Kat &@ pddwora Hyev ev Tush, meTa TOOTO Ti oleEL 
mojoev avTov mpos avTa TYyuns TE mépr Kal 

/ 3 , ” / ~ aN 7 ¢ / 
mevlapyias; “AvayKn, ebn, mrjTE Tia ETL Opolws 

? / ¢ > > ® > / / ~ 
unre mecca. “Orav ody, hv d° eyo, unre Tatra 
nHyATar Tiwia Kal OlKEeta, WomEep TPO TOD, TA TE 
2 ~ \ e 7s ” A ¢ ~ / »” aN 
adnOA wn ebpioxyn, €aTe mpds oTotov Biov adAov 7 
Tov KoAaKevovTa eiKdTws mpocywpyoerar; OdK 
éoTw, ebyn. Ilapdvouwos 87, oluar, dd€eu yeyo- 

/ ) / ? / +] ~ ” > \ 
vévat ex vopisov. “Avaykyn. OdxKodv, ednv, eiKos 

\ / a 4 / c / / a 
To Taboos THY ovTW Adywrv anTOLEVWY Kal, 6 apTL 

~ \ 3 

éXeyov, ToAARs ovyyvwpns d&tov; Kai €Adou y’, 

? “a ¢ \ ? ¢ i \ 

eon. Odxody iva pn ylyvyntas o eédeos obTos 7EpL 
\ ‘4 

ToUs TpLakovToUTas Got, evAaBovpévw TaVvTiL TpOTTH 

a > PA 2 @ 
tov Adywv amréov; Kal pad’, 4 3d ds. "Ap ody 

b] é \ ? / v4 / A \ ? 
o} pia pev evAdBera avtn ovyv, TO py véous 


« The question is here personified, as the Adyos so often is, 
e.g. 503 4. Cf. What Plato Said on Protag. 361 a-s. 

> A possible allusion to the caraBdddovres Aoyou of the 
sophists. Cf. Huthydem. 277 vp, 288 a, Phaedo 88 c, Phileb. 
15 ne and What Plato Said, p. 518, on Crito 272 s. 

¢ This is the moral counterpart of the intellectual scepti- 
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so.” “* Well, then,” said I, ““when a man of this kind 
is met by the question,” ‘What is the honourable?’ 
and on his giving the answer which he learned from 
the lawgiver, the argument confutes him, and by 
many and various refutations upsets ° his faith and 
makes him believe that this thing is no more honour- 
able than it is base,° and when he has had the same 
experience about the just and the good and every- 
thing that he chiefly held in esteem, how do you 
suppose that he will conduct himself thereafter in the 
matter of respect and obedience to this traditional 
morality ?’’ “It is inevitable,” he said, “‘ that he 
will not continue to honour and obey as before.” 
‘* And then,” said I, “‘ when he ceases to honour 
these principles and to think that they are binding 
on him,? and cannot discover the true principles, will 
he be likely to adopt any other way of life than that 
which flatters his desires? ?’’ ‘‘ He willnot,” he said. 
‘‘ He will, then, seem to have become a rebel to law 
and convention instead of the conformer that he 
was.’ ‘Necessarily.’ “And is not this experience 
of those who take up dialectics in this fashion to 
be expected and, as I just now said, deserving of 
much leniency ?”’ ‘“‘ Yes, and of pity too,”’ he said. 
‘“‘ Then that we may not have to pity thus your thirty- 
year-old disciples, must you not take every pre- 
caution when you introduce them to the study of 
dialectics? ’’ ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” he said. “‘ And is it 
not one chief safeguard not to suffer them to taste 


cism or yucodoyia of Phaedo 90 c-p. Cf. What Plato Said, 
p. 531, on Phaedo 89 v. 
@ For olxeta cf. supra 433 x, 443 pv, and Class. Phil. xxiv. 


(1929) pp. 409-410. 
¢ Cf. Laws 633 © and supra 442 a-s. Others render it, 


‘‘ than the life of the flatterers (parasites).”” Why not both? 
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“~ f 
dvtas avtav yevecBar; olwar yap ae od AcAnbevar 
\ ~ / 
drt of petpakioKor, OTav TO mp@Tov oywv yev- 
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/ A 3 
dvTiAoyiav ypujevot, Kal pyLovpevor TOvs é€edéy- 
yovras adrol dAAous éA€yxouvct, YaipovTes womep 
oKvAdKia TH EAKEW TE Kal omapdatrew TH Adyw 
\ / 3 / ih 8 “~ \ 3S ” 
Tovs mAnoiov aét. Tmeppv@s pev odv, ey. 
> mn ¢ \ A \ 3 4 $ / ¢ \ 
OdKoty érav 81) toAAods ev adroit éAeyEwow, bd 
C roddv dé eheyyOGar, ohddpa Kal Tayd eumimrovow 
~ se ? A 5 
els TO pndev yyetobar wvmep mpdTepov’ Kat EK 
TouTwy 81) avrot TE Kal TO OAov dirocodias mépe 
els TOUS aAdous dtaBEBAnvra. °“AAnOéorara, edn. 
e 4 \ 4 > 5” 3 / ~ ay 
O dé 81) mpecBurepos, Hv 8 eyw, Tis pev Tot- 
4 
avTns pavias ovK dav efédor peréye, tov de 
- 3 / ‘ “a 3 \ a“ 
diardgyeoGar €Oddovra Kat oKomety Tadynbes udAdAov 
~ / / 
piunoeTa, 7) Tov matdids yapu mailovTa Kat 
yp 
D avriAévovta, Kal avTos TE WETPLWTEDOS EGTAL KAL 
vy > 
TO ETLTHOEVLA TLLLWTEPOV AYTL ATLLOTEPOV TOLICEL. 
"Opbds, dn. Odxotv kat Ta mpoeipnuéva tovrov 
én evAaBeia mavra mpoeipytat, TO Tas voets 
Kooplous elvat Kal oTactous ols Tis peTadwmoer 


¢ See on 498 a-z. Cf. Richard of Bury, Philobiblon 
(Morley, A Miscellany, pp. 49-50): ‘* But the contemporaries 
of our age negligently apply a few years of ardent youth, 
burning by turns with the fire of vice; and when they have 
attained the acumen of discerning a doubtful truth, they 
immediately become involved in extraneous business, retire, 
and say farewell to the schools of philosophy; they sip the 
frothy must of juvenile wit over the difficulties of philosophy, 
and pour out the purified old wine with economical care.” 

> Cf. Apol. 23 c, Phileb. 15 =, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 46, Isoc. 
xii. 26 and x. 6; also Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 568. 

¢ But in another mood or from another angle this is the 
bacchic madness of philosophy which all the company in the 
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of it while young ?* For I fancy you have not failed 
to observe that lads, when they first get a taste of 
disputation, misuse it as a form of sport, always em- 
ploying it contentiously, and, imitating confuters, 
they themselves confute others.” They delight like 
puppies in pulling about and tearing with words all 
who approach them.” “ Exceedingly so,” he said. 
“And when they have themselves confuted many 
and been confuted by many, they quickly fall into 
a violent distrust of all that they formerly held true; 
and the outcome is that they themselves and the 
whole business of philosophy are discredited with 
other men.” ‘“‘ Most true,’ he said. ‘“ But an 
older man will not share this craze,°”’ said I, “ but 
will rather choose to imitate the one who consents 
to examine truth dialectically than the one who makes 
a jest? and a sport of mere contradiction, and so he 
will himself be more reasonable and moderate, and 
bring credit rather than discredit upon his pursuit.” 
“ Right,” he said. “*‘ And were not all our preceding 
statements made with a view to this precaution— 
our requirement that those permitted to take part in 
such discussions must have orderly and stable natures, 


Symposium have shared, 218 a-s. Cf. also Phaedr, 245 B-c, 
249 o-n, Sophist 216 pv, Phileb. 15 v-x, and What Plato 
Said, p. 493, on Protag. 317 D-E. 

4 Cf. Gorg. 500 B-c. Yet the prevailing seriousness of 
Plato’s own thought does not exclude touches of humour and 
irony, and he vainly warns the modern reader to distinguish 
between jest and earnest in the drama of disputation in his 
dialogues. Many misinterpretations of Plato’s thought are 
due to the failure to heed this warning. Cf. e.g. Gorgias 
AT4 a (What Plato Said, p. 504), which Robin, L’ Année 
Philos. xxi. p. 29, and others miss, Rep. 376 8, Symp. 196 c, 
Protag. 339 f., Theaet. 157 a-z, 160 8, 165 B, and passim. 
Cf. also on 536 c, p. 214, note b. 
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E yuuvaciow, ern dimrAdowa 4H Tote; “EE, Edn, 7 


540 


rérrapa A€yers; “ApeéAer, elvov, meévre Ges. pera 

vap Todro KataBiBaoréor €oovrat aot eis TO 

omjAaiov mdéAw éxelvo, Kal avayKaoTéoL apxetv 

Td TE TEpL TOV TOAELOV Kal Goat VéwY apyai, iva 
; ~ “ \ 

und eumeipia vorep@ar THv dAAwy: Kal Eri Kal 

? ? ~ ¢e 

év tovtois Bacavoréou, et eppevodow €edxdpevor 

A 

TAVTAYOOE 4} TL KAL TapaKiyaovow. Xpdvov sé, 

oe Oo 4 , A / t ” 

4 8 6s, mécov TodTov riOys; Ilevrexaidexa ern, 

? os 
nv © eyd. yevouevwy b€ TEevTNKOVTOUTaY TOUS 
\ > 

diacwhévras Kal aploTevoarTas TavTa mavTy EV 
\ 

Epyous TE Kal EmLoTHULALs mpos TéAoS TON aKTéoV, 

Kal avayKactéov avakAwarvtas THY THs puyis 

3 A > 3 A 3 4 \ “ ~ 4 

adynv «is adto amroPrebar To maot dds trapéexov, 


2 For the idiom ph ws viv ete. cf. supra on 410 B obx 
dorep; also 610 p, Gorg. 522 a, Symp. 179 z, 189 c, Epist. 
vii. 333 a, Aristoph. Knights 784, Eurip. Bacchae 929, Jl. 
xix. 403, Od. xxiv. 199, xxi. 427, Dem. iv. 34, Aristot. Dean. 
414 a 22. 

> It is very naive of modern commentators to cavil at the 
precise time allotted to dialectic, and still more so to infer 
that there was not much to say about the ideas. Dialectic 
was not exclusively or mainly concerned with the meta- 
physics of the ideas. It was the development of the reason- 
ing powers by rational discussion. 

¢ Of. 519 c ff, pp. 139-145. 

¢ Xen. Cyrop. i. 2. 13 seems to copy this. Cf. on 484 p. 
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instead of the present practice @ of admitting to it any 
chance and unsuitable applicant?”’ “By all means,” 
he said. 

XVIII. “ Is it enough, then, to devote to the con- 
tinuous and strenuous study of dialectics undisturbed 
by anything else, as in the corresponding discipline 
in bodily exercises, twice as many years as were 
allotted to that?’’ “Do you mean six or four?” he 
said. ‘‘ Well,’ I said, “ set it down as five.? For 
after that you will have to send them down into the 
cave ° again, and compel them to hold commands in 
war and the other offices suitable to youth, so that they 
may not fall short of the other type in experience 4 
either. And in these offices, too, they are to be tested 
to see whether they will remain steadfast under 
diverse solicitations or whether they will flinch and 
swerve.¢”’ ‘“ How much time do you allow for that ?”’ 
he said. “ Fifteen years,” said I, ‘ and at the age 
of fifty* those who have survived the tests and ap- 
proved themselves altogether the best in every task 
and form of knowledge must be brought at last to the 
goal. We shall require them to turn upwards the 
vision of their souls? and fix their gaze on that which 
sheds light on all, and when they have thus beheld 


Critics of Plato frequently overlook the fact that he in- 
sisted on practical experience in the training of his rulers. 
Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 5, points out that this experience 
takes the place of special training in political science. 

e Of, wroxuwijcavr’, Aristoph. Frogs 643. 

t An eminent scholar quaintly infers that Plato could not 
have written this page before he himself was fifty years old. 

¢ Plato having made his practical meaning quite clear 
feels that he can safely permit himself the short cut of 
rhetoric and symbolism in summing it up. He reckoned 
without Neoplatonists ancient and modern. Cf. also on 
519 B, p. 138, note a. 
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Kat idovras TO dyabov avro, TApaodelyuwaTe ypw- 
jeevous exe, KaL TOA Kal louaras Kal eavTous 
B xoopelv TOV érriourov Biov év pépee exdorous, xe) 
pev mond pos pirocodig dtaTpiBovTas, otav dé 
TO HH€pos KN, Mpos moATeKOLS emuraAautwpodyras 
Kal dpyovras exdotous THs TOAews Eveka, OVY WS 
KkaAov tt GAA’ ws avayKalov mpatrrovras, Kal 
ourws dAAovs del mrawdevoavTas TOLOUVTOUS, GYTL- 
KaTaXurevTas THs moAews dvAaKas, els paKdpwy 
vnoous amidvrTas otKkety: pynueta 8° adtrots Kal 
Gucias rhv modw Snpocia trovetv, éav Kat 7 [vAia 
Evvavaiph, ws Saioow, et dé wn, Ws evdaipoot TE 
kat Qeiows. IlayxdAous, €dn, Tovs dpyovras, @ 
LawKpares, WoTrep avdptavrotro.os amelpyacar. Kal 
Tas apxovoas VE, ay 5° eva, B DAadcov: pndev 
yap Tb otov HE Tept dvOpav eipy evar BaMov a 
elpnka i) rept yrvouKay, doar av avr ey ixaval TAS 
pvoets eyylyvovran, ‘Optas, Epn, clrep ioa ‘ye 
mavta Tots avopace Kowwevycovary, ws dun Adoper. 
D Ti odv; ednv: Evyywpetire wept ris moéAeds TE Kal 
mohurelas Ly Tavratacw huds evyas eipnKévat, 
adda yadera pév, dvvata b€ my, Kal odK addy 7 


¢ Cf. supra 500 p-g. For rapdderyua cf. 592 w and What 
Plato Said, p. 458, on Euthyphro 6 5, and p. 599, on Polit. 
277 Dv. 

» Cf, §20 pv. ° Cf, 347 c-p, 520 &. 

4 Plato’s guardians, unlike Athenian statesmen, could 
train their successors. Cf. Protag. 319 «-320 8, Meno 99 B. 
Also &Adous moety Meno 100 a, Gorg. 449 8, 455 co, Huthyph. 
3c, Phaedr. 266 c, 268 8, Symp. 196 ©, Protag. 348 2, Isoc. 
Demon. 3, Panath. 28, Soph. 13, Antid. 204, Xen. Oecon. 15. 
10, and matSetery &v0 pdmovs, generally used of the sophists, 
Gorg. 519 2, Protag. 317 8, Huthyd. 306 2, Laches 186 p, 
Rep. 600 c 
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the good itself they shall use it as a pattern for the 
right ordering of the state and the citizens and them- 
selves throughout the remainder of their lives, each 
in his turn, devoting the greater part of their time to 
the study of philosophy, but when the turn comes for 
each, toiling in the service of the state and holding 
office for the city’s sake, regarding the task not as 
a fine thing but a necessity’; and so, when each 
generation has educated others @ like themselves to 
take their place as guardians of the state, they shall 
depart to the Islands of the Blest® and there dwell. 
And the state shall establish public memorials?’ and 
sacrifices for them as to divinities if the Pythian oracle 
approves 9 or, if not, as to divine and godlike men.?” 
‘A most beautiful finish, Socrates, you have put upon 
your rulers, as if you were a statuary.?”’ ‘“‘ And on 
the women? too, Glaucon,”’ said I; “‘ for you must not 
suppose that my words apply to the men more than 
to all women who arise among them endowed with 


the requisite qualities.” ‘‘ That is right,” he said, 
‘if they are to share equally in all things with the 
men as we laid it down.’”’ ‘“‘ Well, then,” said I, “ do 


you admit that our notion of the state and its polity 
is not altogether a day-dream,* but that though it is 
difficult,’ it is in a way possible ™ and in no other way 


¢ Cf. p. 139, noted. Plato checks himself in mid-flight and 
wistfully smiles at his own idealism. Cf. on 536 B-c, also 
540 cand 509c. Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, p. 170. 

* Cf. Symp. 209 E. 

9 For this caution cf. 461 = and Vol. I. p. 344, note ¢, on 
427 c. 

» Plato plays on the words éaluwy and etdainwr. Cf. also 
Crat. 398 B-c. * Cf. 361 v. 7 Lit. “female rulers.” 

* Cf. on 450 p and 499 c. 1 Cf. 499 v. 

m Of. What Plato Said, p. 564 on Rep. 472 g-x, and supra 
p. 65, note A, on 499 b. 
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ElpNTaL, ora ob ws aAndas progogor duvdorat, y 
mAelous 1 els, ev mode “YEvopevor TOV pev viv 
TULOY Karappovnowou, DYNTG Evo dvehevdepous 
elvat Kat ovdevos agias, TO de Opler mepl Thetorou 
TOUTA EVOL Kal TAS dro TOUTOU TLS, peyLorov 
dé Kal dvayKaLdTarov To SikaLov, Kal ToUT@ 67) 
Brypetobvres TE kat abfovres atrté Stackevw- 
pyowvra TY eauTav ToAw ; ds; epy. “Ooor 
fev dv, vy 8 eyo, mpeaBvuTepot TVYXdVOL BexeT ay 
év TH TOXEL, madvras exrrepuwou eis TOUS aypous, 
Tovs 0€ raiBas avray mapahaBovres exTOs TOV 
vov AOdv, a Kat OL yovijs eXovol, Cpepuvras € Ev TOLS 
oderépots TpoTroLs Kal vopous, ovow olous du- 
eAnAvOapev TOTE’ Kal OUTW TaxXLOTA TE Kal pdoTa 
TOA Te Kal ToAuTeiav, HY eddyouer, KaTaoréoay 
adryy TE evOaypov7j TEL Kal TO éOvos ev @ dy 
éyyévytat mAetora ovicew; IlodAv y’, edn: Kat 
ws av yevouro, elrep mote yiyvoiTo, SoKeis Hot, w 
LwMKpares, ed elpn Kevan. OdKoty adnv UEuE el7rov 
eye, exovow jp ob Adyou mept TE THS Trohews 
TavTNS Kat Tob Ouolov TavTy avd pos ; dfjAos yap mov 
Kab ovTOS, | otov gyoopev deity adrov elva. A7dos, 
épn* Kal Omep epwrds, Soxet prow TéAos eyeuw. 


* Cf, 473 c-p, 499 B-c. 

> Cf. supra 521 8, 516 c-v. 

© 7d dpOdv: ef. Theaet. 171 c, Meno 99 a. 

@ This is another of the passages in which Plato seems to 
lend support to revolutionaries. Cf. supra p. 71, note g. It 
is what the soviets are said to be doing. Lowell points out 
that it is what actually happened in the New England of 
1630-1660, 

Cf. Laws 752 c, where it is said that the children would 
accept the new laws if the parents would not. Cf. supra 
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than that described—when genuine philosophers, 
many or one, becoming masters of the state scorn ? 
the present honours, regarding them as illiberal and 
worthless, but prize the right ¢ and the honours that 
come from that above all things, and regarding 
justice as the chief and the one indispensable thing, 
in the service and maintenance of that reorganize and 
administer their city?’ “In what way?” he said. 
‘* Allinhabitants above the age of ten,” I said, “ they 
will send out into the fields, and they will take over 
the children,? remove them from the manners and 
habits of their parents, and bring them up in their 
own customs and laws which will be such as we have 
described. This is the speediest and easiest way 
in which such a city and constitution as we have por- 
trayed could be established and prosper and bring 
most benefit to the people among whom it arises.”’ 
‘‘ Much the easiest,”’ he said, “‘ and I think you have 
well explained the manner of its realization if it should 
ever be realized.”’ ‘Then,’ said I, “have we not now 
said enough? about this state and the corresponding 
type of man—for it is evident what our conception of 
him will be?” “It is evident,” he said, “‘ and, to 
answer your question, I think we have finished.”’ 

415 p, and also What Plato Said, p. 625, on Laws 644 4 and 
p. 638, on 813 pb. 

There is some confusion in this passage between the 
inauguration and the normal conduct of the ideal state, and 
Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 439 calls the idea ‘ ein hingewor- 
fener Einfall.”” But Plato always held that the reformer 
must have or make a clean slate. Cf. 501 a, Laws 735 z. 
And he constantly emphasizes the supreme importance of 
education; Rep. 377 a-s, 423 ©, 416 c, Laws 641 B, 644 a-s, 
752 c, 765 E-766 a, 788 c, 804 pv. 

For rapadaBévres cf. Phaedo 82 © raparaBoica. 

e Of, 535 a, 
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543 I. Elev radra pay 57} chpodoynrar, a Draven, 
TH peAdovon apes olketv Tronet Kowas _pev 
yuvatkas, Kowovs de matdas elvas Kat mdoav 
mavdetav, woavTws bé Ta émirndevduata Kowa év 
ToAduw re Kat eipivn, Baodéas b€ adtav elvar 
Tovs €V prrocogig TE Kal mpos TOV mdAEMOV yeyo- 
voTas adpiarous. ‘Qpodrdynrac, eon. Kat pay Kal 

B Td8¢ Cuvexwpynoaper, as, ora 57 KaTaoTaaw ot 
dpyovres, ayovTes Tovs oTpaTIWTas KaToLKLodoW 
eis olKnoets olas mpoeimouev, idtov prev ovddev 
ovdevt exovoas, Kouvds dé maou mpos dé Tats 
TOLAVTALS OLKATEOL Kal TAS KTHOELS, Et prnpovedets, 
Sumpodoynoduela, mOU olat €oovrat adrots. “AAAd 
pv Loved, £on, o7u ve ovdey ovdéva wmouea deity 
KEeKTHOEaL av vov ot aAdAot, Morep de aOAnTds Te 

C moképov Kat dvdAaxas, usobev Ths pudakhs dexo- 
jevous eis EvwauTov TI Eis TATA TpoPnVv Tapa TOV 
aMwy, atrdv tre Selvy Kai ths dAAns méAews 


¢ Strictly speaking, this applies only to the guardians, 
but cf. Laws 739 c ff. Aristotle, Pol. 1261 a 6 and 1262 a 
Al, like many subsequent commentators, misses the point. 

> Cf. supra 445 p and What Plato Said, p. 539, on Menez. 
238 c-D. 

¢ So Jowett. Adam ad loc. insists that the genitive is 
partitive, ‘‘ those of their number are to be kings.” 
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I. ‘‘ Very good. We are agreed then, Glaucon, 
that the state which is to achieve the height of good 
government must have community? of wives and 
children and all education, and also that the pursuits 
of men and women must be the same in peace and 
war, and that the rulers or kings ® over them® are to be 
those who have approved themselves the best in both 
war and philosophy.” ‘‘ We are agreed,’ he said. 
‘And we further granted this, that when the rulers are 
established in office they shall conduct these soldiers 
and settle them in habitations @ such as we described, 
that have nothing private for anybody but are 
common for all, and in addition to such habitations 
we agreed, if you remember, what should be the 
nature of their possessions.’’’ “‘ Why, yes, I re- 
member,” he said, “that we thought it right that 
none of them should have anything that ordinary men’ 
now possess, but that, being as it were athletes? of 
war and guardians, they should receive from the others 
as pay” for their guardianship each year their yearly 
sustenance, and devote their entire attention to the 


@ Cf, 415 . Cf. 416 c. 

t Cf. 420 a. 

9 Of. on 403 vand 52] np. Polyb. i, 6.6 a@dqral yeyovdres 
GXNOwol Tav KaTa Tov wodhemoy Epyur. 


» Cf, 416 =. 
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/ 
dpapTyuata Kal TOUS EexeEivats av ooious, iva, 

\ 9 / \ 
mavTas avtTovs ltdovTes Kal opodoyyodpevor TOV 

\ 
dptoTov Kal TOV KaKLOTOV avdpa emoKkepaiicba, €L 
6 aptoTos evdatmovéotaTos Kal 6 KaKLoTOS aOhiW- 
Tatos 4 dAAws éyou: Kal euot epopévov, rivas 
A 
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? ; \ 3 , \ 4 \ \ 
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* Cf. Vol. I. p. 424, note c, and What Plato Said, p. 640, 
on Laws 857 c. 

> Cf. 449 a~B. ¢ Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1275 b 1-2, 1289 b 9. 

¢ Aristot. Pol. 1291-1292 censures the limitation to four. 
But cf. supra, Introd. p. xlv. Cf. Laws 693 p, where only two 
mother-forms of government are mentioned, monarchy and 
democracy, with Aristot. Pol. 1801 b 40 dfpos cal drcyapyxla. 
Cf. also Hth. Nic. 1160 a 31 ff. The Politicus mentions 
seven (291 f., 301 f.). Isoc. Panath. 132-134 names three 
kinds—oligarchy, democracy, and monarchy—adding that 
others may say much more about them. See note ad loc. in 
Loeb Isocrates and Class. Phil. vol. vii. p. 91. Cf. Hobbes, 
Leviathan 19 ‘‘ Yet he that shall consider the particular 
commonwealths that have been and are in the world will not 
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care of themselves and the state.” “‘ That is right,” 
I said. “‘ But now that we have finished this topic 
let us recall the point at which we entered on the 
digression” that has brought us here, so that we 
may proceed on our way again by the same path.” 
‘That is easy,” he said; “for at that time, almost 
exactly as now, on the supposition that you had 
finished the description of the city, you were going 
on to say? that you assumed such a city as you 
then described and the corresponding type of man 
to be good, and that too though, as it appears, you 
had a still finer city and type of man to tell of; 
but at any rate you were saying that the others are 
aberrations,° if this city is right. But regarding the 
other constitutions, my recollection is that you said 
there were four species? worth speaking of¢ and 
observing their defects 7 and the corresponding types 
of men, in order that when we had seen them all and 
come to an agreement about the best and the worst 
man, we might determine whether the best is the 
happiest and the worst most wretched or whether 
it is otherwise. And when I was asking what were 
the four constitutions you had in mind, Polemarchus 
and Adeimantus thereupon broke in, and that was 
how you took up the discussion again and brought 


perhaps easily reduce them to three. . . as, for example, 
elective kingdoms,”’ etc. 

¢ For @y cal wépe Adyor d&kov en cf. Laws 908 B & Kal dea- 
xploews dca, Laches 192 a ot kai mépe dcov Ayer, Tim. 82 c év 
vyévos évov Gétov éeravuulas. Cf. also Huthydem. 279 c, Aristot. 
Pol. 1272 b 32, 1802 a 18, De part. an. 654 a 13, Demosth. 
v. 16, Isoc. vi. 56, and Vol. I. p. 420, note f, on 445 c, 

* For the relative followed by a demonstrative ef. also 
357 B. 

9 Plato’s main point again. Cf. 545 a, 484 a-zp and Vol. I. 
p. xii, note d. 
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am 3 3 fA 3 
dvadaBov tov Adyov Seip’ aigfar. “Opfdrara, 
/ y 
elrov, éuvnpovevoas. IlddAw rowvv, worep Tada- 
4 ~ 
oTnS, THY atrnv AaBnv mapexe, Kat TO avTO eéuod 
épopevou meip@ etmelv, amep ToTe EweAres Adyewv. 
> ? A ?- 3 ) 

"Haviep, Hv & éyw, dtvwyar. Kal py, ho Os, 
émibupad Kal atTos aKkodoa. tivas éAeyes Tas 
C rérrapas moXitetas. Od yxadrerds, Hv 8 eyed, 
akovce., «ial yap as Adyw, atmep Kal dvdpuara 

# ¢? @ \ o AA $ f ¢ 
éyovow, 7 TE UTO TOV TOAADY Erratvouneryn, 4 Kpy- 
Tun te Kal Aakwukyn attn: Kat devrépa Kal 
deutépws ematvovpevn, Kadovpévn 8° odyapyia, 

~ ~ / 
ovyvayv yé“ovca KaKav qmorTeia’ 4 TE TAVTY 
? 4 3 ~ / / A ¢ 
Suaddhopos Kal edeETs yuyvoueryn Synpoxparia, Kal % 
4 “~ 
yevvaia 57) Tupavyis Kal macdv tottwy dia- 
A 

dépovea, TéTapTov Te Kal eayaTov ToXcws voonpa. 
” + ? 3 ? ? Lyd \ 9 
D4 twa adAnv eyes tOdav moAiTeias, 7TIs Kal ev 
~ A nw 4 
etoer Sradavet TWl Ketrat; duvaoretat yap Kal 
wryrat Bactretat KQL TOLaUTAaL TLVves croALTEtat 
y ia 7 3 itd S° rd 9 4 
peTaéy TL TOUTWY Tov EiolY, EvpoL av rus avTas 


@ Cf, on 572 8, p. 339, note e. 
® Cf. Phileb. 13 D els ras duolas, Phaedr. 236 3, Laws 682 x, 
Aristoph. Clouds 551 (Blaydes), Knights 841, Lysist. 672. 
¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 596, on Sophist 267 pv. 
¢ Cf. Crito 52 x, Norlin on Isoc. Nicocles 24 (Loeb), Laws 
712 p-n, Aristot. Pol. 1265 b 32, Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 15. 
@ 9... atrn, “ista.’ Cf. Midsummer Night’s Dream, i. ii. 
ad Fin. and Gorg. 502 B, 452 E. 
7 Of course ironical. Cf. supra 454 a, and What Plato 
ud, p. 592, on Soph. 231 B. 
| Cf. 552 c, Protag. 322 pv, Isoc. Hel. 34, Wilamowitz on 
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it to this point.2”’ ‘Your memory is most exact,” 
I said. “A second time then, as in a wrestling- 
match, offer me the same hold,® and when I repeat 
my question try to tell me what you were then about 
to say.” “I willif I can,” said I. ‘“‘ And indeed,” 
said he, “I am eager myself to hear what four 
forms of government you meant.” ‘“ There will be 
no difficulty about that,’ said J. ‘‘ For those I mean 
are precisely those that have names® in common 
usage: that which the many praise,’ your ® Cretan 
and Spartan constitution ; and the second in place 
and in honour, that which is called oligarchy, a con- 
stitution teeming with many ills, and its sequent 
counterpart and opponent, democracy ; and then the 
noble’ tyranny surpassing them all, the fourth and 
final malady 2 of astate. Can you mention any other 
type” of government, I mean any other that con- 
stitutes a distinct species*? For, no doubt, there are 
hereditary principalities’ and purchased” kingships, 
and similar intermediate constitutions which one 


Eurip. Heracles 542. For the effect of surprise cf. Rep. 
334 a, 373 a, 555 a, Theaet. 146 a, Phileb. 46 a xaxdy and 
64 E cuumopa. ; 

h idéav: cf. Introd. p. x. 

?Of.445c. For diapave? cf. Tim. 60 a, 67 a, Laws 634 c, 
and infra on 548 c, p. 253, note g. 

i 6wacreta: of. Laws 680 8B, 681 pv. But the word 
usually has an invidious suggestion. See Newman on 
Aristot. Pol. 1272 b 10. Cf. ibid. 1292 b 5-10, 1293 a 31, 
1298 a 32; also Lysias ii. 18, where it is opposed to demo- 
cracy, Isoc. Panath. 148, where it is used of the tyranny of 
Peisistratus, ibid. 43 of Minos. Cf. Panegyr. 39 and Norlin 
on Panegyr. 105 (Loeb). Isocrates also uses it frequently 
of the power or sovereignty of Philip, Phil. 3, 6, 69, 133, 
ete. Cf. also Gorg. 492 8, Polit. 291 pv. 

k Newman on Aristot. Pol. 1273 a 35 thinks that Plato 
may have been thinking of Carthage. Cf. Polyb. vi. 56, 4. 
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ok €AatTous rept Tos BapBapous 7 Tovs “EAAnvas. 
Tlo\Aat yodv Kal aromou, egy, A€yovTar. 

Il. Oic@ ody, Av 8 ey, ote Kat avOpwrwv 
elon Tooatra avayKn TpoTwv elvat, doamep Kal 
moNTe@ov; over ex Spuds mobev 7 EK TéTpAaS TAS 
modutelas yiyvecbar, adr’ odbyt ex THY HOOV rdadv 

E éy tais modeow, a av wormep pébavta tdAda 
édedxvontar; Oddayds eywy’, edn, GAAodev 7 
éevredbev. Ovdxotv ef ta THY moAEwY TéVTE, Kal at 
tay (iiwrdv Katackeval THs wvyiis wévre dy elev. 
Té ujv; Tov pev 57 ri apioroKpatia dpo.ov b.- 
eAndvbapev 7dn, ov ayaldv te Kat Sikatov dpbds 

545 dapev elvar. AveAndAvbayev. Ap’ odv TO pera 
todTro duréov tovs yeipous, Tov dirAdviKdv re Kal 
dirotipov, Kata THY AaKkwriKyny éoT@ta Toduretay, 
Kal dAvyapyiKov at Kal SypoKpatiKov Kal Tov 
Tupavukey, va Tov adiKwTaTov iddvTes avTOdwev 
7 SukatoTdtw Kat july tedda 7 oxéedis 4, mas 
MOTE 1) GKpaTos OtKaLtocdvvn mpos adiKiay THY 
dKparov €ye, evoaiovias Te Tépr TOD ExyovTos Kal 


¢ Plato, as often, is impatient of details, for which he was 
rebuked by Aristotle. Cf. also Tim. 57 pv, 67 c, and the 
frequent leaving of minor matters to future legislators in the 
Republic and Laws, Vol. I. p. 294, note b, on 412 z. 

» For the correspondence of individual and state ef. also 
435 wn, 445 c-p, 579 c and on 591 x. Cf. Laws 829 a, Isoc. 
Peace 120. 

¢ Or “stock or stone,”’ i.e. inanimate, insensible things. 
For the quotation éx dpuds motev 7} éx mérpas cf. Odyssey 
xix. 163, Zl. xxii. 126 aliter, Apol. 34 pv and Thompson on 
Phaedrus 275 8; also Stallbaum ad loc. 

4 The “mores,” 435 ©, 436 4. Cf. Bagehot, Physics and 
Politics, p. 206: “‘A lazy nation may be changed into an 
industrious, a rich into a poor, a religious into a profane, 
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could find in even greater numbers among the bar- 
barians than among the Greeks.?””  “‘ Certainly many . 
strange ones are reported,” he said. 

If. ‘‘ Are you aware, then,” said I, ‘ that there 
must be as many types of character among men as 
there are forms of government?? Or do you suppose 
that constitutions spring from the proverbial oak 
or rock ¢ and not from the characters @ of the citizens, 
which, as it were, by their momentum and weight 
in the scales® draw other things after them?” 
“They could not possibly come from any other 
source,’ he said. ‘‘ Then ifthe forms of government 
are five, the patterns of individual souls must be 
five also.” “‘ Surely.” ‘“‘ Now we have already de- 
scribed the man corresponding to aristocracy’ or the 
government of the best, whom we aver to be the 
truly good and just man.” “ We have.” “ Must 
we not, then, next after this, survey the inferior 
types, the man who is contentious and covetous of 
honour,’ corresponding to the Laconian constitution, 
and the oligarchical man in turn, and the democratic 
and the tyrant, in order that,” after observing the most 
unjust of all, we may oppose him to the most just, 
and complete our inquiry as to the relation of pure 
justice and pure injustice in respect of the happiness 
and unhappiness of the possessor, so that we may 
as if by magic, if any single cause, though slight, or any 
combination of causes, however subtle, is strong enough to 
change the favourite and detested types of character.” 

e For the metaphor cf. also 550 & and on 556 £. 

t dporoxparta is used by both Plato and Aristotle some- 
times technically, sometimes etymologically as the govern- 
ment of the best, whoever they may be. Cf. 445 p, and 
Menex. 238 c-p (What Plato Said, p. 539). 

9 Of. Phaedr. 256 c 1, supra 475 a, 347 B. 

h Cf, on 544 a, p. 237, note g. 
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dOddtnTOs, va 4 Opacuudyw sevdpevor Sd10)- 
Kkwpev aoikiay 7 TH viv mpopatvouevm Adya 
Suxacoovvyv; Ilavrdmacte prev ovv, edn, otTw 
mointeov, “Ap obtv, womep npEduela ev tats 
moditelats mpdoTepov oKomeiy ta On 7 eu Tots 
iSuitats, ws evapyéorepov ov, Kat viv ovtTw Tpao- 
Tov peyv THY hiAdtiwov oKerTéov ToAtretav: dvoya 
yap ovK exw Aeyopevov GAXo* 7 TiymoKpaTiay 7 
tysapyiay adrnv KAnréov: mpos S€ TavTny Tov 
totodtov dvopa oKxebducba, eresta oAvyapyiav Kal 
dvdpa oAvyapyixoyv, adfis dé ets Sywoxpariar 
dmoBrébavres JeacducOa avdpa SnpoKparikdy, TO 
dé réraprov els Tupavvoupevyny adAw éAPdvTes Kal 
iddvres, mad els tupavvixhy pvynv BAémovtes, 
metpacoueda mept wv mpovléuela ikavol KpiTal 
vevéotat; Kata Adyov yé ror av, &dn, otTw 
yiyvoiro 7 Te Oda Kal 7} Kpiots. 


@ In considering the progress of degeneration portrayed in 
the following pages, it is too often forgotten that Plato is 
describing or satirizing divergences from an ideal rather 
than an historical process. Cf. Rehm, Der Untergang Roms 
im abendldndischen Denken, p. 11: ‘Plato gibt eine zum 
Mythos gesteigerte Naturgeschichte des Staates, so wie 
Hesiod eine als Mythos zu verstehende Natur-, d.h. Entar- 
tungsgeschichte des Menschengeschlechts gibt.”” Cf. Sidney 
B. Fay, on Bury, The Idea of Progress, in ““ Methods of Social 
Science,” edited by Stuart A. Rice, p. 289: “. .. there was 
a widely spread belief in an earlier “ golden age’ of simplicity, 
which had been followed by a degeneration and decay of 
the human race. Plato’s theory of degradation set forth 
a gradual deterioration through the successive stages of 
timocracy, oligarchy, democracy and despotism. The Greek 
theory of ‘cycles,’ with its endless, monotonous iteration, 
excluded the possibility of permanent advance or ‘ progress.’ ”’ 

Kurt Singer, Platon der Griinder, p. 141, says that the 
timocratic state reminds one of late Sparta, the democratic 
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either follow the counsel of Thrasymachus and 
pursue injustice or the present argument and pursue 
justice ?”’ “ Assuredly,” he said, ‘‘ that is what we 
have to do.7”" “ Shall we, then, as we began by ex- 
amining moral qualities in states before individuals, 
as being more manifest there, so now consider first 
the constitution based on the love of honour? I do 
not know of any special name ? for it inuse. We must 
call it either timocracy® or timarchy. And then in 
connexion with this we will consider the man of that 
type, and thereafter oligarchy and the oligarch, and 
again, fixing our eyes on democracy, we will con- 
template the democratic man; and fourthly, after 
coming to the city ruled by a tyrant and observing 
it, we will in turn take a look into the tyrannical soul,? 
and so try to make ourselves competent judges? of 
the question before us.” “ That would be at least’ 
a systematic and consistent way of conducting the 
observation and the decision,”’ he said. 

of Athens after Pericles, the oligarchic is related to Corinth, 
and the tyrannical has some Syracusan features. Cicero, 
De div, ii., uses this book of the Republic to console himself 
for the revolutions in the Roman state, and Polybius’s theory 
of the natural succession of governments is derived from it, 
with modifications (Polyb. vi. 4. 6 ff. Cf. vi. 9. 10 airy 
TrotiTerav dvaxvxAwots). Aristotle objects that in a cycle the 
ideal state should follow the tyranny. 

> Cf. on 544 c, p. 238, note 6. 

¢ In Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1160 a.33-34, the meaning is “‘the 
rule of those who possess a property qualification.” 

4 Cf, 577 a-B. & Of. 582 a ff. 

f For the qualified assent cf. Hamlet 1. i. 19 “* What? is 
Horatio there? A piece of him.” It is very frequent in the 
Republic, usually with yotv. Cf. 449 v, 469 B, 476 c, 501 c, 
537 o, 584 a, 555 8, 604 D, and Vol. I. p. 30, note a, on 334 a; 
also 460 c and 398 8s, where the interlocutor adds a con- 
dition, 392 8, 405 8, 556 ©, 581 8, and 487 a, where he uses 
the corrective uév od. 
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“ “ \ 
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¢ \ ~ ; e 4 4 

ws 57 omovdy Aeyovoas, vysnAoAoyovupevas A€yew; 
546 ds; *O8€ ws: yaderov pev KwnPAvar moAw 
4 ~ > ? > \ / \ / 
ovtw Evordcav: GAN’ émel yevouevw ravti dbopa 
eoTiv, 00d 1 ToradTn EvoTacis TOV aTravTa pevel 

/ LAA A An Av de fs) 3 / 
ypovov, adda AvOjcerat: Avows é€ Se. od pdvoY 
“ 9 / > \ \ > ? ? - \ 
gutots eyyeious, aAAa Kal ev emuyeiots Cdows Popa 
Kat agopia wuyfs Te Kal cwudTwv yiyvovrat, dTav 
mepiTpoTrat exadoTots KUKAWwY TrEpipopas EvvaTTTwot, 
BpayuBious wev Boayvrrdpovs, évavriors 5é évavrias: 


@ For the idea that the state is destroyed only by factions 
in the ruling class ef. also Laws 6835. Cf. 465 8, Lysias 
xxv. 21, Aristot. Pol. 1305 b, 1306 a 10 duovooica bé dduyapx ba 
ovK ebdudepBopos é€ atris, 1302 a 10, Polybius, Teubner, vol. ii. 
p. 298 (vi. 57). Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 521, says that 
Aristotle “‘does not remark on Plato's observation... 
though he cannot have agreed with it.” Cf. Halévy, Notes 
et souvenirs, p. 153 ‘histoire est 1a pour démontrer claire- 
ment que, depuis un siécle, nos solve nee n’ont jamais 
été renversés que par eux-mémes”’; Bergson, Les Deux 
Sources de la morale et de la religion, p. 303: “‘ Mais 
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III. “‘ Come, then,” said I, “let us try to tell in 
what way a timocracy would arise out of an aristo- 
cracy. Or is this the simple and unvarying rule, 
that in every form of government revolution takes 
its start from the ruling class itself,* when dissension 
arises in that, but so long as it is at one with itself, 
however small it be, innovation is impossible ?”’ 
“ Yes, that is so.’’ ‘‘ How, then, Glaucon,” I said, 
‘will disturbance arise in our city, and how will our 
helpers and rulers fall out and be at odds with one 
another and themselves? Shall we, like Homer, in- 
voke the Muses ° to tell ‘ how faction first fell upon 
them,’ and say that these goddesses playing with us 
and teasing us as if we were children address us in 
lofty, mock-serious tragic’ style?”’ ““How?” ‘Some; 
what in this fashion. Hard in truth @ it is for a state 
thus constituted to be shaken and disturbed; but 
since for everything that has come into being destruc- 
tion is appointed,’ not even such a fabric as this will 
abide for all time, but it shall surely be dissolved, and 
this is the manner of its dissolution. Not only for 
plants that grow from the earth but also for animals 
that live upon it there is a cycle of bearing and barren- 
ness’ for soul and body as often as the revolutions of 
their orbs come full circle, in brief courses for the 
short-lived and oppositely for the opposite; but the 
instinct résiste. I] ne commence & céder que lorsque la 
classe supérieure elle-méme l’y invite.”’ 

® For the mock-heroic style of this invocation ef. Phaedr. 
237 a, Laws 885 c. 

¢ Of. 413 8, Meno 76 8, Aristot. Meteorol, 353 b 1, 
Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 146. 

a Cf. Ale. I. 104 £. 

¢ Cf, What Plato Said, p. 627 on Laws 677 a; also Polyb. 
vi. 57, Cie. De rep. i. 25. 

t Of. Pindar, Nem. vi. 10-12 for the thought. 
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yevous de DpeTepov: evyovias TE KL Apopias, Kalmep 
B ovres codoi, ovs NYELOvAS morews eTratdevoacbe, 
ovodev padAov Aoytop@ pet alcbijcews revEovra, 
dAAe. mapecow avTovs Kal “yevvyjcovar matods TOTE 
od Séov. gate bé Oeiw péev yevvnT@ Tepiosos, Hy 
dpb uos mepiArapBdver TEXELOS, dvOpurreien de ev 
@ mpwUTw avéjoers Suvdpevat TE Kal Suvacrevd- 
peva, Tpels dmoordaets, Térrapas dé opous Aa- 
Botcat opovovvTwy TE Kab dvopovovvray Kal 
avg ovro Kat POiwvovtwv, mavra mpoonyopa KQL 
C pn7a mpos GAAnAa amédyvav: adv emizpiTos Tub pany 
TELTAOL auluyets dUo appuovias mapéxeTau pls 
avgndeis, Thy pev tony ioaxts, éxaTov TooauTaKis, 
Thv oe loopumen pev TH, Tpounnn dé, éxaTov pev 
dpiO pai dro | SuapeT pany pynTrav TepmTasos, Seopie- 
vv évos exdoTwv, appiTwr dé dvoiv, éxarov de 
KUBav Tpiddos. Cvpmras be obTos dowBuds yew - 
HeTpLKos TOLOUTOU ups, drewoveny TE Kal Xet- 
D povwv yevécewv, as OTav ayvoroavres dtyuiv of 
dvdakes cuvorxilwor vidas vupdiots Tapa KaLpor, 
ovK evduets ovd evdrTuxets matdes EooVTaL: dy 
KATAOTHOOUCL jev TOUS dpiorous ot TPOTEpOt, GLws 
d€ OVTES dvdg tot, Els TAS TOV TraTépwv ad Suvdets 
eAGovtes, Hpav T™pO@Tov dpfovrar deel pihares 
évres, tap €éAaTTov Tot déovTos Hynodpevon Ta 
povatkhs, SevTepov de Ta yupvaoriKs: dlev a- 
a Of, Tim, 28 a bb& per alc Ojoews. 
> For its proverbial obscurity cf. Cie. Ad Aft. vii. 13 


**est enim numero Platonis obscurius,’’ Censorinus, De die 
natalé xi. See supra, Introd. p. xliv for literature on this 


** number.”’ ° mpoonyope-: ef. Theaet. 146 a. 
2 Cf, 5834p; also Theaet. 202 3 pyras. 
¢ Of, 409 pv. 
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laws of prosperous birth or infertility for your race, 
the men you have bred to be your rulers will not for 
all their wisdom ascertain by reasoning combined 
with sensation,” but they will escape them, and there 
will be a time when they will beget children out of 
season. Now for divine begettings there is a period 
comprehended by a perfect number,’ and for mortal 
by the first in which augmentations dominating and 
dominated when they have attained to three dis- 
tances and four limits of the assimilating and the 
dissimilating, the waxing and the waning, render 
all things conversable ° and commensurable with one 
another, whereof a basal four-thirds wedded to the 
pempad yields two harmonies at the third augmenta- 
tion, the one the product of equal factors taken one 
hundred times, the other of equal length one way but 
oblong,—one dimension of a hundred numbers deter- 
mined by the rational diameters of the pempad lack- 
ing one in each case, or of the irrational ¢ lacking two ; 
the other dimension of a hundred cubes of the triad. 
And this entire geometrical number is determinative 
of this thing, of better and inferior births. And when 
your guardians, missing this, bring together brides and 
bridegrooms unseasonably,’ the offspring will not be 
well-born or fortunate. Of such offspring the previ- 
ous generation will establish the best, to be sure, in 
office, but still these, being unworthy, and having 
entered in turn’ into the powers of their fathers, will 
first as guardians begin to neglect us, paying too 
little heed to music 2 and then to gymnastics, so that 


tat: of. my note in Class. Phil. xxiii. (1928) pp. 285- 
Q87,. 
9 This does not indicate a change in Plato’s attitude toward 
music, as has been alleged. 
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Jovaorepot yevnoovrat Buty ot véot. éK d€ TOUT 
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yeveds xen pavas eivae ordou, OTov av ylyvnraL 
aet. Kat opAds v F Eon), avras dmoxpiveoBar y- 
come. Kai yap, Wy S eye, avayKn Movoas ye 
B ovoas. Tt otv, 4 8° Os, TO pera TobTo héyovow ai 
Motoa; Urdoews, Hv O° eyw, yevowevyns etAKérynv 
dpa. exaTepw TW yevel, TO pev ovdnpoby Kat Xar- 
KOoV emt XpNMaTeopov Kau Vis Krijow Kal oiKias 
xpvatou TE Kal apyvpov, TQ) o at, TO Xpuaody Te 
Kal apyupoby, are ov mevouevw, aAAa dvoeu dre 
mAovoiw, Tas wuyas emt THY apeTHY Kal Thy 
apyatav KaTdoracw yyérnv: Pialoudvwy dé Kal 
avritevvovTwy adAAjAots, els pécov wpyoddyynoav 
yv pev Kal olKias KaTavemapyevous idiwoacbat, 
C rods S€ mpiv duAatropévous ta adrav ws édevbé- 
pous gidous te Kal tpodéas SovAwodpevo. TdTE 
TEpuoiKous TE Kal oiKéTas ExovrTes adTot moAguou 
TE KOL pudaniis attav émpeActobar. Aoxet pou, 
Eon, aUTn y) peraBaots evredde yeyvecbar. Ovn- 
ody, Av 0° eva, ev weom Tis av ein aploToKpatias 





* Cf. supra 415 a-s. > Cf. Theaet. 159 a. 
¢ Cf. Homer, Jl. vi. 211. 
@ ye vi termini. Cf. 379 s-s. 
¢ Cf. supra 416 £-417 a, 521 a, Phaedrus 279 B-c. 
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our young men will deteriorate in their culture ; 
and the rulers selected from them will not approve 
themselves very efficient guardians for testing 
Hesiod’s and our races of gold, silver, bronze and 
iron. And this intermixture of the iron with the 
silver and the bronze with the gold will engender 
unlikeness © and an unharmonious unevenness, things 
that always beget war and enmity wherever they 
arise. “Of this lineage,’ look you,’ we must aver the 
dissension to be, wherever it occurs and always.”’ 
‘“* And rightly too,’”’ he said, ‘‘ we shall affirm that the 


Muses answer.” “ They must needs,” I said, “‘ since 
they are? Muses.” “* Well, then,” said he, “‘ what do 
the Muses say next?” “ When strife arose,” said 


I, ‘‘ the two groups were pulling against each other, 
the iron and bronze towards money-making and the 
acquisition of land and houses and gold and silver, 
and the other two, the golden and silvern, not being 
poor, but by nature rich in their souls,’ were trying to 
draw them back to virtue and their original consti- 
tution, and thus, striving and contending against one 
another, they compromised‘ on the plan of distributing 
and taking for themselves the land and the houses, 
enslaving and subjecting as perioece and serfs’ their 
former friends” and supporters, of whose freedom 
they had been the guardians, and occupying them- 
selves with war and keeping watch over these 
subjects.” “I think,” he said, “that this is the 
starting-point of the transformation.” ““ Would not 
this polity, then,” said I, “be in some sort inter- 

t For els uéoov cf. Protag. 338 a; infra 572 pv, 558 kB. 

? An allusion to Sparta. On slavery in Plato ef. Newman 
i. p. 143. Cf. 549 a, 578-579, Laws 776-777; Aristot. Pol. 
1259 a 21 f., 1269 a 36 f., 1330 a 29. 

h Cf. 417 a-s. 
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Te Kal OAvyapxias avtn 7 modteia; Ldvy pev 
ovv, 
IV. MeraPyoeras peev on obTe peTaBéca be 
D mds oikjoe; 7 pavepor ¢ Ort TO, pev pyjoerau any 
mpotépav modteiav, Ta be THY OAvyapytav, dr’ év 
peow ovoa, TO O€ TL Kal avTHs eer idiov; Odrws, 
éhn. .Ovcoty 7H pév tydv tods dpyovras Kal 
yewpyidv améyeocba: tO mpotoAeuodv atbris Kat 
yelpotexuiaiv Kai tot dAXov ypynuatiopod, Evo- 
citia b€ KaTeckevdobar Kal yuuvaoTiKhs Te Kal 
THis Tob TroAgwov dywvias emyrehetaban, mao. Tots 
ToLoUTOLs THY mMpoTépay pyunoeran; Nai. TQ Oé 
E ye poBetoGar Tovs somovs emi TAS dpxas dye, 
OTE ovKert KEKTNILEVNV amdods TE Kat arevels Tovs 
ToLovTous dvdpas adAd puiKrovs, emi be Fupoewets 
T€ Kal amdovaTépovs amoxhivew, Tos Tos 770 - 
“548 Acpov paMAov mepukortas 7 7 Tpos etpyvny, Kal TOUS 
rept TAOTA, dodous TE Kab punxavas eVTipLns EXE, 
Kat moAepnotoa Tov del xpdovov Sidyew, abt? EauThs 
at Ta modAka Tav TOLOUTWY LOUGL eSet Nai. 
“EmOupnrat dé YE; Hv 6 eyo, xpnpdtwrv ot 
ToLobrot ecovrau, @omep ot ev Tats odvyapxias, 
Kal TYL@VTES aypiws bro oKdTOU ypUadV TE Kal 
apyupov, are KEKTH EVOL Tapweta, Kal olxetous 
Gncavpovs, of Depevor av atta Kpvweav, Kal ad 
mepiBorovs oixioewy, ateyvOs veorrias iSias, 


* Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1328 b 41 and Newman i. pp. 107-108. 

> Cf. supra 416 &, 458 c, Laws 666 B, 762 c, 780 a-B, 781 c, 
806 x, 839 c, Critias 112 c. 

° Cf. 397 =z, Isoc. ii. 46 awdods 8 yoiivras tovs voiv ovK 
éxovras. Cf. the psychology of Thucyd. iii. 83. 

4 This was said to be characteristic of Sparta. Cf. 
Newman on Aristot. Pol. 1270 a 13, Xen. Rep. Lac. 14, 2-3 
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mediate between aristocracy and oligarchy ?”’ “ By 
all means.” 

IV. “By this change, then, it would arise. But after 
the change what will be its way of life? Is it not ob- 
vious that in some things it will imitate the preceding 
polity, in some the oligarchy, since it is intermedi- 
ate, and that it will also have some qualities peculiar 
toitself?’’ “‘ Thatisso,’ hesaid. ‘‘ Then in honour- 
ing its rulers and in the abstention of its warrior class 
from farming ® and handicraft and money-making in 
general, and in the provision of common public tables? 
and the devotion to physical training and expertness 
in the game and contest of war—in all these traits it 
will copy the preceding state?”’ “Yes.” ‘‘ But in its 
fear to admit clever men to office, since the men it has 
of this kind are no longer simple ¢ and strenuous but of 
mixed strain, and in its inclining rather tq the more 
high-spirited and simple-minded type, who are better 
suited for war than for peace, and in honouring the 
stratagems and contrivances of war and occupying 
itself with war most of the time—in these respects 
for the most part its qualities will be peculiar to 
itself?’ “‘ Yes.”’ “‘ Such men,” said I, “‘ will be avid 
of wealth, like those in an oligarchy, and will cherish 
a fierce secret lust for gold @ and silver, owning store- 
houses ® and private treasuries where they may hide 
them away, and also the enclosures‘ of their homes, 
literal private love-nests? in which they can lavish 


and 7. 6, and the Chicago Dissertation of P. H. Epps, 
The Place of Sparta in Greek History and Civilization, 
pp. 180-184. 

é Cf, 416 vp. 

* Cf. Laws 681 a, Theaet. 174 x. 

9 veorrids Suggests Horace’s “tu nidum servas”’ (E'pist. 1. 
10.6). Cf. also Laws 776 a. Pe 
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Bev ais avadloxovres ylvarEi te Kal ois ébéAovev 
ddAots TroAAa av Satava@vrTo. “AAnbéorara, edn. 
Odxoty Kal devdwroli ypnudtwv, dte TyudvTes Kat 

5 ~ 4 \ \ b) / 
od davepOs KTwmpevor, didavadwrai dé addAotpiwv 
du’ émifupiav, kat Adfpa tas ndovas Kapmovpevot, 
woTep Taldes TraTépa TOV Vduov amTodLOpdoKorTes, 

> ¢ \ ~ 3 > e \ ? / \ 
ovy vm0 meiBots adAXN’ tro Bias weTaidevpévor bid 
To THS adnOwis Movons THis peta AOywv TE Kal 

C pirocogias Tpedn evan Kal apecBuTépws yupva- 
GTLKNY [LOVOLKHS TeETLLNKEeVaL. Tavrdzaow, eon), 
Néyers pepvypévnvy modireiavy €k KaKoD Te Kal 
3 ~ / 7 ‘ey > > ‘4 / 
ayahod. Méuixrar yap, Av & eyw: dcadavéorarov 
& év atdrth éotiv ev Te udvov bro Tod Bupoedots 

“~ f \ / / 
KpaToovTos, ptAovkiar Kal pirorystac. Upddpa 
ve, FO os. Ovxobr, Hv oe ey, avTn pev 7 
ToATELA OUTW yEeyovuta Kal ToLaUTN ay Tes ein, Ws 

D Ady OXF HLa. mrohuretas droypapavra Ba dxprBas 

> a ~ rE) 
amepyacacta:, dua To é€apKeiv prev idetv Kal éK 
Ths UToypapis Tov Te SiKaldTaTov Kal TOV ddLKWw- 
TaTOV, aunxavov de uAKEL Epyov elvat mdcas pev 


¢ Cf. Laws 806 a-c, 637 B-c, Aristot. Pol. 1269 b 3, and 
Newman ii. p. 318 on the Spartan women. Cf. Epps, op. cit. 
PP. 322-346. 
> piravadwrai, though different, ene Sallust’s “‘ alieni 
appetens sui profusus ” (Cat. 5). at. 52 “ publice eges- 
tatem, privatim opulentiam.”’ 
Cf. 587 a, Laws 636 p, Symp. 187 =, Phaedr. 251 &. 
@ Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1270 b 34 with Newman's note; and 
Liuth mhro 2 c ‘tell his mother the state.” 
f, Laws 720 p-E. This is not inconsistent with Polit. 
293 A, where the context and the point of view are different. 
* This is of course not the mixed government which Plato 
‘approves Laws 691-692, 712 p-r, 759 3. Cf. What Plato 
Said, p. 629. 
9 For dtagavécraroy cf. 544 p. The expression diadavécra- 
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their wealth on their women? and any others they 
please with great expenditure.”’ “‘ Most true,” he 
said. “ And will they not be stingy about money, 
since they prize it and are not allowed to possess it 
openly, prodigal of others’ wealth® because of their 
appetites, enjoying °® their pleasures stealthily, and 
running away from the law as boys from a father,? 
since they have not been educated by persuasion? but 
by force because of their neglect of the true Muse, the 
companion of discussion and philosophy, and because 
of their preference of gymnastics to music?’ “* You 
perfectly describe,”’ he said, “a polity that is a 
mixture’ of good and evil.”” ‘‘ Why, yes, the elements 
have been mixed,” I said, “‘ but the most con- 
spicuous% feature in it is one thing only, due to the 
predominance of the high-spirited element, namely 
contentiousness and covetousnessof honour.””’ “ Very 
much so,” said he. ‘ Such, then, would be the origin 
and nature of this polity if we may merely outline the 
figure of a constitution in words and not elaborate it 
precisely, since even the sketch will suffice to show us 
the most just and the most unjust type of man, and it 
would be an impracticable task to set forth all forms? 


Tov... & Tt pdvov, misunderstood and emended by Apelt, 
is coloured by an idea of Anaxagoras expressed by Lucretius 
i. 877-878 : 

illud 


apparere unum cuius sint plurima mixta. 


Anaxag. fr. 12 in fine, Diels 1.3 p. 405 GAN brwv whretora Ev, 
ratra événdorara év éxacrov éori cal fv. Cf. Phaedr. 238 a, 
Cratyl. 393 p, misunderstood by Diimmler and emended 
(évapyys for éyxpar#s) with the approval of Wilamowitz, Platon, 
ii. p. 350. 

h There is no contradiction between this and Laws 870 c 
if the passage is read carefully. 

? Cf. on 544 dD, p. 240, note a. 
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modtrelas, mavTa de On pydev trapadurovra 
dreAGetv. Kat opfds, eon). 

V. Tis ov 6 Kara Tavrny THY mrohuretay dvnp ; 
ms TE VEVOMEVOS molds Té TS av 5 Oituar per, 
ébn 6 “Adetuavtos, eyyus te avrov Dradxawvos 
TouTout Teivew evexa, ‘ye ptAoviKias. ‘lows, 7) wid 5° 
éyw, TOUTS ye: aAAa jou dokel Tade od KaTd TOO-" 
tov mepuxevat. Ta wota; Addaddorepdv te det 
abrov, nv & eye, eivat Kal Brroapovcdrepor, 
diAdmovaov be Kal pidnKoov per, pyTopuxoy 5 
ovdapds. Kal dovAoits prev Tis av dyptos ein O 
ToLobTos, 08 Katadpovay dovrAwy, womep 6 ixavadds 
TeTTOLDEVLEVOS, édevbl€pois dé TLEpos, ApYOvTwv de 
opodpa. UmnKoOS, pir apxos dé Kal Prrorysos, ovK 
amo Too Aéyew ag vay dipxew ovd amo TowovTOV 
ovdeves, GAN amd epywy TOV Te TroAeuiKaY Kal 
TOV mTEepl TA moepeKa, piroyupvacrns ré Tus ov 
Kal prddOnpos. "Eo7t yap, €pn, TobTo TO m0os 
exewns THs moreias. Odxoby Kab Xpnuaren, 
Hy 8” ey, 6 ToLwodros véos bev @y KaTagpovot a ay, 
Cow Oe mpeoBurepos ylyvoro, padov ael aonmd- 
oLTO av T@ TE perexev Ths Tov prroxpnudrov 
pucews Kal py elvas «tAuKpiiys mpds apeTHv did 


@ Cf. Phaedo 65 a, Porphyry, De adst. i. 27, Teubner, p. 59 
eyyus relvery arocirias. 

> atdabéctepov. The fault of Prometheus (Aesch. P. V. 1034, 
1037) and Medea must not be imputed to Glaucon. 

¢ Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, who imitates or 
parodies Plato throughout, é.g. p. 83 “A little inaccessible 
to ideas and light,’ and pp. 54-55 ** The peculiar serenity of 
aristocracies of Teutonic origin appears to come from their 
never having had any ideas to trouble them.” 

2 Cf. 475 p, 535 v, Lysis 206 c, 

¢ Cf. p. 249, note g, on 547 c, and Newman ii. p. 317. In 
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of government without omitting any, and all customs 
and qualities of men.” ‘ Quite right,” he said. 

V. “ What, then, is the man that corresponds to 
this constitution? What is his origin and what his 
nature?” “I fancy,’ Adeimantus said, “ that he 
comes rather close * to Glaucon here in point of con- 
tentiousness.” ‘‘ Perhaps,” said I, “in that, but I 
do not think their natures are alike in the following 
respects.’ “‘In what?” “‘ He will have to be some- 
what self-willed ® and lacking in culture,¢ yet a lover 
of music and fond of listening? to talk and speeches, 
though by no means himself a rhetorician ; and to 
slaves such a one would be harsh,’ not scorning them 
as the really educated do, but he would be gentle 
with the freeborn and very submissive to officials, a 
lover of office and of honour,’ not basing his claim to 
office? on ability to speak or anything of that sort 
but on his exploits in war or preparation for war, and 
he would be a devotee of gymnastics and hunting.” ” 
‘Why, yes,” he said, “that is the spirit of that 
polity.?’”’ ‘‘ And would not such a man be disdain- 
ful of wealth too in his youth, but the older he grew 
the more he would love it because of his partici- 
pation in the covetous nature and because his virtue 
i. p. 143, n. 3 he says that this implies slavery in the ideal 
state, in spite of 547 c. 

* Cf. Lysias xix. 18. Lysias xxi. portrays a typical ¢.rd- 
trynos. Cf, Phaedr. 256 c, Eurip. J.4A. 507. He is a 
Xenophontic type. Cf. Xen. Oecon. 14. 10, Hiero 7. 3, 
Agesil. 10.4. Isoc. Antid. 141 and 226 uses the word in a 
good sense. Cf. ‘‘ Butif it be a sin to covet honour,” Shakes. 
Henry V. rv. iil. 28, 

9 Cf. the déuiuara of Laws 690 a, Aristot. Pol. 1280 a8 ff., 
1282 b 26, 1283-1284. 

» Cf. Arnold on the “ barbarians” in Culture and Anarchy, 
pp. 78, 82, 84. 

? For the 400s of a state cf. Isoc. Nic. 31. i 
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TO drohebO vat Tob apioToU _Pvdacos ; Twos; 
7 Os Oo 0 ‘Adeiuavros. Adyou, nv oO eye, povourc 
KEKpaLevou" os povos eyyevomevos GwTnp apeThs 
dua. Biov evouel 76 _exovre. Karés, é6n, A€yers. 
Kai gore pev y’, Hv 8 eyw, Tovwodros 6 Tipo- 
KpariKos veavias, TH TOLAUTY more eons. ITavu 
C pev oby. Diyverar b€ y’ m etTrov, odTOS BoE Tws' 
evlore Tarr pos dyabob av veéos vies ev TONE 
otKotvros ovK eb TroALTEvOMEVN, PEevyoVTOS Tds TE 
TYyULasS Kal apyas Kal dikas Kal THY ToLa’THY maoav 
puiompaypoowvyy Kat eGéAovtos éAarroteba, ware 
mpaypara uy exe, Ij 57, Eby, ylyverau; “Orayv, 
jv & eyOs mpa@Tov pev THS LTpOs aKovy dx Boue- 
D vy, 6Tt OV TOV dpxovTw avr yl 6 avyp earl, Kal 
eAarrouperns dua Tatra év Tats dAAaus yuvaniv, 
éTretTa opwons pen opodpa. TEplL XpHUATA oToVdd- 
Covra nde jLaxopevov Kat Aowdopovpevov dia TE 
év Suxaoryptows Kal Sypoota, GAAG pabvpws mavra. 
Ta Towatra dépovtTa, Kal €avT@ ev TOV vobv mpoo- 


¢ The Greek words Aéyos and poverty} are untranslatable. 
Cf. also 560 8. For pouoixy cf. 546 vp. Newmani. p. 414 
fancies that this is a return to the position of Book IV. 
from the disparagement of music in 522 a. Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 4 on this supposed ABA development of 
Plato’s opinions. 

» §¢ y marks the transition from the description of the 
type to its origin. Cf. 547 8, 553 B, 556 8, 557 8B, 560 bv, 
561 ©, 563 8, 566 x. Ritter, pp. 69-70, comments on its 
frequency in this book, but does not note the reason. There 
are no cases in the first five pages. 

¢ Cf. Lysias xix. 18 éxelvw per yap hy Tah éavrod wrparrev, 
with the contrasted type avphwoey émidupiay Twa Gat, Tsoc. 
Antid. 227 dmrpayuoverrdrous wey bvras év rH mode. Cf, 
Trodurpaynoctvy 444 B, 4348, Isoc. Antid. 48, Peace 108, 30, 
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is not sincere and pure since it lacks the best 
guardian?” ‘‘ What guardian? ”’ said Adeimantus. 
Reason,” said I, ‘“ blended with culture,® which is 
the only indwelling preserver of virtue throughout 
life in the soul that possesses it.’’ “‘ Well said,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ This is the character,” I said, “of the 
timocratic youth, resembling the city that bears his 
name.” ‘“‘By allmeans.” “ His origin ° is somewhat on 
this wise: Sometimes he is the young son of a good 
father who lives in a badly governed state and avoids 
honours and office and law-suits and all such meddle- 
someness ¢ and is willing to forbear something of his 
rights? in order to escape trouble.*” ‘‘ How does he 
originate ?”’ he said. ‘“‘ Why, when, to begin with,” 
I said, ‘“‘ he hears his mother complaining 7 that her 
husband is not one of the rulers and for that reason 
she is slighted among the other women, and when she 
sees that her husband is not much concerned about 
money and does not fight and brawl in private law- 
suits and in the public assembly, but takes all such 
matters lightly, and when she observes that he is seli- 


and 26, with Norlin’s note (Loeb). Cf. also Aristoph. 
Enights 261. 

4 €xarroteGa: ef. Thue. i. 77. 1, Aristot. Bth. Nic. 1198 b 
26-32, Pol. 1319 a 3. 

¢ For mpdyuara éxew cf. 870 a, Gorg. 467 pv, Ale. I. 119 8, 
Aristoph. Birds 1026, Wasps 1392. Cf. mpdyuara mrapéxe.y, 
Rep. 505 4, 531 8, Theages 121 pv, Herod. i. 155, Aristoph. 
Birds 931, Plutus 20, 102. 

f Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 484 with some exaggeration 
says that this is the only woman character in Plato and is 
probably his mother, Perictione. Pohlenz, (tt. Gel. Anz. 
1921, p. 18, disagrees. For the complaints cf. Gerard, Four 
Years in Germany, p. 115 “‘ Now ifa lawyer gets to be about 
forty years old and is not some kind of a Rat his wife begins 
tonag him...” 
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éyovra det alcOdynrar, éavTyv Se pre ave 
TyavTa pyTe atyidlovra: €€ amavrwy TovTwr 
dyOomevns Te Kal Aeyovons ws avavdpos te adbT@ 
6 matip Kat Alay dveysevos, Kat ddAa 87 dca Kal 
ofa didodow at yuvaikes mepl TOV TOLOUTWY vyvelY. 
Kat par’, ébn 6 “Adciuavros, modAad Te Kal Gpota 
éavrats. Oloba obv, Hv & éyw, drt Kal ot oikéras 
tov tovovtwy éviote AdOpa mpds Tovs viets ToLatTa 
Agyovow, of SoKodvTes cdvou Elva, Kal édv TLVa 
iswow 7 odetAovTa yprpata, @ py ére€epyeras 6 
matnp, 7 TL GAA adtkodvTa, diaKeAcvovTar d7rws, 
erevdav avnp yEevnTaL, TyULwpHGETAL mavTas TOUS 
TotovTous Kal avip waAAov €oTas Tob maTpds Kal 
e€umy eTEepa TowadrTa aKoves Kal Opa, Tods pev TA 
ait@v mpartovtas ev TH mode HAWiovs te Kadov- 
evous Kal ev apikp@ Adym dvTas, Tos dé py TA 
atTOv Tyuwyevous Te Kal emrawvovpevous. Tote 87 
6 véos TavTAa Ta TOLAbTa aKovWwY TE Kal OpHv, Kat 
ad tovs Tod tarpos Adyous aKovwy TE Kal Op@v 
Ta emiTHoevpaTa atvTod éeyytlev mapa Ta TeV 
adAwy, EAKdpevos bm” apdhotépwyv TovTwr, TOO pev 
matpos adTod TO AoytoriKov ev TH puyH apdovrds 
Te Kal avfovTos, THY bé GAAwy 76 TE émiBvpNTiKOV 





¢ Cf. Symp. 174 pv, Isoc. Antid. 227. 

® Cf. the husband in Lysias i. 6. 

© Alay dveyuévos: one who has grown too Slack or negligent. 
Cf. Didot, Com. Fr. p. 728 ris Gée udpos cal Nav dveimeérvos ; 
Porphyry, De adst. ii. 58. 

@ Cf. Phaedo 60 a. For Plato’s attitude towards women 
cf. What Plato Said, p. 632, on Laws 731 n. 

¢ tuvelyv. Cf. Huthydem. 297 vn, Soph. Ajax 292. Com- 
mentators have been troubled by the looseness of Plato’s 
style in this sentence. C/. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 385. 
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absorbed? in his thoughts and neither regards nor 
disregards her overmuch,? and in consequence of all 
this laments and tells the boy that his father is too 
slack © and no kind of a man, with all the other com- 
plaints with which women? nag? insuchcases.” “Many 
indeed,” said Adeimantus, “‘ and after their kind.’ ”’ 
«You are aware, then,” said I, “‘ that the very house- 
slaves of such men, if they are loyal and friendly, 
privately say the same sort of things to the sons, and 
if they observe a debtor or any other wrongdoer whom 
the father does not prosecute, they urge the boy to 
punish all such when he grows to manhood and prove 
himself more of a man than his father, and when 
the lad goes out he hears and sees the same sort of 
thing. Men who mind their own affairs * in the city 
are spoken of as simpletons and are held in slight 
esteem, while meddlers who mind other people’s affairs 
are honoured and praised. Thenit is? that the youth, 
hearing and seeing such things, and on the other hand 
listening to the words of his father, and with a near 
view of his pursuits contrasted with those of other 
men, is solicited by both, his father watering and 
fostering the growth of the rational principle / in his 
soul and the others the appetitive and the passionate?*; 


* Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 167 Suoia yap roely dvadynn TH pice. 

9 €repa Towdra: cf. on 488 Bs; also Gorg. 481 £, 482 a, 
514 pv, Huthyd. 298 =, Protag. 326 a, Phaedo 58 p, 80 bd, 
Symp. 201 &, ete. 

Cf. What Plato Said, p. 480, on Charm. 161 B. 

*rére On: cf. 551 a, 566 c, 330 ©, 573 a, 591 a, Phaedo 
85 a, 96 B and pv, Polit. 272 x. Cf. also rér’ #on, on 
565 c. 

i Cf. on 439 pv, Vol. I. p. 397, note d. 

* For these three principles of the soul cf. on 435 a ff, 
439 p-r ff., 441 a. 
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Kat TO Oupoeides, dua TO yn KaKOD avdpos etvat 
Thy pvaw, Opudtars de Tals TOV ddhov KaKats 
Kexpholar, Ets 70 pecov eAcomevos bm appotépwv 
ToUTa ArOe, Kat THY év €avT@ apyyv Trapedurice 
T péow TE Kab pidovixy Kal Oupoerdel, Kal 
evevEeTo dyfnAocppwy TE Ka Pirdrios a avip. Kooy 
jot, eon, Soxeis THY TOUTOU yeveow dredAndAvbévat. 
"Eyouev dpa, Hv Od eyo, THY Te deuTépav TroAtEtav 
Kal TOV SEevTEpoV dvdpa. "Exopev, Eby. 

VI. Odxotv pera robtro, TO TOO Aioxvrov, dé- 
yw ev dMov GAN mpos mone TETOY|LEVOV, uaAdov 
be Kara Thv vToleow TpoTEepay TY modw; ave 
pev ovr, eo). Ein d€ y’ ay, ws ey@uat, oAuyapyia 
% peTa THY TowavTaV ay ene Aéyes 6é, i) 5 
és, TH molay KaTéoTaoL, ohuyapxiay ; Tay dro 
TUYLNPAT OV, nv Oo eye, ToAuretay, év H ob pe 
mAovoLoL dpxover, TEVYTE be od péreotw ays. 
Mavbave, 7 4 Oo és. Ovxodv ws peroBaiver Tp@TOV 
eK Ths TyLapxias els THY odvyapxiav, p pyréov; Nas. 
Kat piv, jv 8 éyd, Kat TUPAD ye. OfAov WS 
peroBacver. Ids; To taytetov, Av 8” eyo, exeivo 
EKAOTW XpUciov mAnpovpevov dirddvar TV Towa 
TY moNurelav. mp@dtov pev yap damdavas avrots 
efeupioKovaw, Kab TOUS vopous éml TOUTO map- 
dyovow, dreWodvres adtot Te Kal yuvatkes avray. 
Rixds, ébn. "Esreuvra ye, otar, ddAos dAdov dpdv 





4 Cf. the fragment of Menander, @d0elpovow Oy xpnad? 
dutdiae kaxai, quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 33 (Kock, C.d. Fy iii. 
No, 218). Cf. also Phaedr. 250 a bré rivwy duchidy, Aesch. 
Seven Against Thebes 599 &o6’ duidlas xaxhs kaKxcov ovddy, 

> Of. p. 249, note f. 

¢ Cf. infra 553 B-c, 608 B. 

4 wwnAdgppwr is a poetical word. Cf. Eurip. /.4. 919. 
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and as he is not by nature of a bad disposition but has 
fallen into evil communications,? under these two 
solicitations he comes to a compromise? and turns over 
the government in his soul ¢ to the intermediate prin- 
ciple of ambition and high spirit and becomes a man 
haughty of soul? and covetous of honour.2”’ “ You 
have, I think, most exactly described his origin.” 
“Then,” said I, ““ we have our second polity and 
second type of man.”’ ‘“‘ We have,”’ he said. 

VI. “ Shall we then, as Aeschylus’ would say, tell 
of another champion before another gate, or rather, 
in accordance with our plan,’ the city first?” “ That, 
by all means,” he said. ‘‘ The next polity, I be- 
lieve, would be oligarchy.” ‘‘ And what kind of a 
régime,”’ said he, “do you understand by oligarchy?” 
‘That based on a property qualification,””’ said I, 
“wherein the rich hold office and the poor man is 
excluded.” ‘“‘I understand,” said he. “‘ Then, is 
not the first thing to speak of how democracy passes 
over into this?”’ “Yes.” “ And truly,” said I,“ the 
manner of the change is plain even to the pro- 
verbial blind man.*”’ “How so?” “That treasure- 
house’ which each possesses filled with gold destroys 
that polity ; for first they invent ways of expenditure 
for themselves and pervert the laws to this end, and 
neither they nor their wives obey them.” “ That is 
likely,’ he said. ‘‘ And then, I take it, by observing 


& Cf. p. 255, note f. 

7 Seven Against Thebes 451 éy GddNov GAdats Ev TUAaLS 
elAnX OTA. 

9 Cf. Laws 743 c, and Class, Phil. ix. (1914) p. 345. 

» Cf. Aristot. Lth. Nic. 1160 a 33, Isoc. Panath. 131, 
Laws 698 8 aliter. 

* Cf. 465 v, Soph. 241 v. 

i Of. 548 a, 416 v. 
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Kal es CAidov iwy to mAPos Towobrov adr ay 
drewpydoavTo. Eixés. Totvredbev toivuv, etry, 
mpoiovres eis TO mpootev TOU Xpnuarilecbar, dou 
dv TobTo TULLE POV HyOvTar, ToaoUTY apEeTHV 
GT YLOTEPAV 1) OVY OUTW mhourou a ape?) Sudor nicer, 
aamep ev mdoreyyt Cuyod Keyévov exatépov det 
Tobvavtiov pemrovre ; Kai pan’, Edy. Tiypapevov 
on hovrov ev m0eu Kal TOV tAovoiwy aryLoTepa 
apery) re Kal of ayabot. AfAov. “Aoketrat 57 70 
del TULELEVOY, GyeAcirat dé TO dry Lo.bopLevor. 
Otvrws. “Avi 7 pirovircy Kat dtAotiuwv av- 
Spaiv pudoxpnuariora Kad PiroxpHyaror Tedev- 
TOVTES evevovTo, Kal TOV prev mAovovov € ematvotot TE 
Kal Gavpdlovar Kai eis Tas apYas ayovot, TOV d€ 
Teva dryualovaw. Ilavu ye. Odxodv tore 8H 
vouov Tibevras épov mohuretas dAvyapyiKhs Ta&d- 
pevoe miGos Xpyparav, ob pev pa.AAov odvyapxia, 


mAéov, ob 5 HrTov, éAaTTov, _TpoeuTovres apYav 


- py peTexew, @ ay By a) ovoia €is TO TrayOev 


Tina, tabra e 1 7 Bia we dzrAwy Svamparrovrat, 
7 out TPO TOUTOV poByoavres KATEOTHOAVTO THY 
ToauTny moAuTeiav. 7 ody ovTws; OdTw pe 


4 eis ro wpdcbev: cf. 437 a, 604 8, Prot. 339 pv, Symp, 174 v, 
Polit. 272 p, Soph. 258 c, 261 8, Ale. I. 132 8, Protag. 357 p 
where #s is plainly wrong, Aristoph. Knights 751. 

>’ Of. 591 p, Laws 742 2, 705 B, 831 c ff., 836 4, 919 B 
with Rep. 421 p; also Aristot. Pol. 1273 a 37-38. 

¢ Cf. on 544 x, Demosth. v. 12. 

4 This sentence has been much quoted. Cf. Cic. Tuse. i. 
2 “honos alit artes... jacentque ea semper, quae apud 
quosque inprobantur.”” Themistius and Libanius worked it 
into almost every oration. Cf. Mrs. W. C. Wright, The 
Emperor Julian, p. 70, n. 3. Cf. also Stallbaum ad loc. 
For doxetra: ef. Pindar, Ol. viii. 22, 
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and emulating one another they bring the majority 
of them to this way of thinking.”” ‘‘ That is likely,” 
he said. ‘‘Andso, as time goes on, and they advance® 
in the pursuit of wealth, the more they hold that in 
honour the less they honour virtue. May not the 
opposition of wealth and virtue ® be conceived as if 
each lay in the scale ¢ of a balance inclining opposite 


ways?” “Yes, indeed,” he said. “So, when 
wealth is honoured in a state, and the wealthy, virtue 
and the good are less honoured.” ‘‘ Obviously.” 


“ And that which men at any time honour they 
practise,? and what is not honoured is neglected.” 
“It is so.” ‘‘ Thus, finally, from being lovers of 
victory and lovers of honour they become lovers of 
gain-getting and of money, and they commend and 
admire the rich man and put him in office but despise 
the man who is poor.” “‘ Quiteso.” “ And is it not 
then that they pass a law defining the limits? of an 
oligarchical polity, prescribing 7 a sum of money, a 
larger sum where it is more of an oligarchy, where 
it is less a smaller, and proclaiming that no man shall 
hold office whose property does not come up to the 
required valuation? And this law they either put 
through by force of arms, or without resorting to that 
they establish their government by terrorization.” 
Is not that the way of it?” “It is.” “The 

® gpov: ef. 551 c, Laws 714 c, 962 pv, 739 bv, 626 B, 
Menex. 238 v, Polit. 293 ©, 296 nz, 292 c, Lysis 209 c, 
Aristot. Pol. 1280 a 7, 1271 a 35, and Newman i. p. 220, 
Eth. Nic. 1188 b 23. Cf. also ré\os Rhet. 1366 a 3. For 
the true criterion of office-holding see Laws 715 o-p and 
Isoc. xii. 131. For wealth as the criterion cf. Aristot. Pol. 
1973 a 37. 

f For rakdpeva cf. Vol. I. p. 310, note c, on 416 &, 

¢ Of. Aristot. Pol. 1801 b 13-14. 

h Cf. 587 a. 
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obv. “H pev dy KaTdoracus ws eros el7etv aury. 

Nai, eon)” ad Tis rn) TPOTFOS: Tis mohureias, 

Kat mola éoTw a edopev atTiy auapThuara 
C éyewv; 

VU. [Ipadrov pev, epnv, todTo atTd, sdpos 
avriis olds é€orw. ao pet yep, el vedy ovTe TIS 
ToLotro KuPepvijtas amo TUYLTNLETOOV, TO be mevytt, 
el Kal KuBepyntixarepos ein, a emuTpemoL, 
Ilovnpdv, 4 8 os, THY vautiAiay avrovs vauTia- 
Necbat. Odxoby Kal TEpt dAAov ovTws dTovoty 
7 Tevos apxfs 5 Oiuac eye. TlAnv méAews, 
nv & eye, H Kal modAews TEpLs IToAd vy, &dbn, 
pdduora, 6ow Xadererary Kal peyioTn 4 apy. 

D "Ev pev O72 TOTO TOTGODTOV Bhuyapxio. av €xot 
dudprnua. Datverar. Ti dal; TOOE dpa Tu Tov- 
TOV eAarrov ; To mrotov ; To pr play dAAd. dvo 
dvayicn elvas THY TrovadTny moAw, THY pe TEVATOV, 
Thy dé mAovoiwy, olkobvras év T@ avT@, ae 
emtBovrAetovtas adAAyjdows. Oddev pa Av, edn, 
éXatrov. “AArAa pny otd€ TOde Kaddv, TO advva- 
Tous elva. tows modeudv tia modeuetvy dia TO 
avaykalecta. 7 xpwuevovs TQ AAV wrrL- 

E opevy dedcevar paddov 4 Tovs moAepiovs, H ph 


1% r.wvos bracketed by Stallbaum, Burnet, and Hermann: 
foros ci. Ast. 


* Cf. supra 488, and Polit. 299 s-c, What Plato Said, p. 
521, on Euthydem. 291 v. 

> Stallbaum says that érirpémo. is used absolutely as in 
575 pv, Symp. 213 zw, Lysis 210 , etc. Similarly Latin per- 
mitto. Cf. Shorey on Jowett’s translation of Jeno 92 a-n, 
A.J.P, xiii. p. 367. See too Diog. L. i. 65. 

¢ Men are the hardest creatures to govern. Cf. Polit, 
292 v, and What Plato Said, p. 635, on Laws 766 4. 
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establishment then, one may say, is in this wise.” 
“Yes,” he said; “‘ but what is the character of this 
constitution, and what are the defects that we said 
it had?” 

VII. “ To begin with,” said I, “ consider the nature 
of its constitutive and defining principle. Suppose 
men should appoint the pilots @ of ships in this way, by 
property qualification, and not allow ®a poor man to 
navigate, even if he were a better pilot.” ‘‘ A sorry 
voyage they would make of it,” he said. ‘“ And is 
not the same true of any other form of rule?” “I 
think so.” “Except of a city,” said J, “or does it 
hold for a city too?” ‘‘ Most of all,” he said, “ by 
as much as that is the greatest and most difficult ¢ rule 


of all.” “ Here, then, is one very great defect in 
oligarchy.” “So it appears.” “‘ Well, and is this 
a smaller one?” “‘ What?’ “That such a city 


should of necessity be not one,? but two, a city of 
the rich and a city of the poor, dwelling together, 
and always plotting® against one another.’’ “No, 
by Zeus,” said he, ‘‘it is not a bit smaller.” “ Nor, 
further, can we approve of this—the likelihood that 
they will not be able to wage war, because of the 
necessity of either arming and employing the multi- 
tude,’ and fearing them more than the enemy, or else, 
if they do not make use of them, of finding themselves 

@ For the idea that a city should be a unity cf. Laws 739 p 
and supra on 493 a-B. Cf. also 422 © with 417 a-s, Livy 
ii. 24 “ adeo duas ex una civitate discordia fecerat.’’ Aristot. 
Pol. 1316 b 7 comments droop 6€ kai rd Pavar Sto modes eivar 
Thy ddvyapxiKyy, TAovciwy Kal mevirwy .. . and tries to prove 
the point by his topical method. 

¢ Cf. 417 B. 

* For the idea that the rulers fear to arm the people cf. 
Thue. iii. 27, Livy iii. 15 “‘consules et armare plebem et 
inermem pati timebant.”’ 
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? e LA Ad 5A \ ~ +) 
xpwevous ws aAnfds ddvyapxtKovs davivar ev 
~ ~ \ Ly ? 
alt@ TH payeo$ar, Kat dua ypyjyata py €Oédew 
eladépew, ate didoypnudtouvs. Od xaddov. Ti dé; 
6 mada éAotdopotuev, TO TroAUTpaypovety yewp- 
Fo \ ~ 

yobvras Kal ypnuaTelouevovs Kat modAEuobvras 
dua Tovs abtovs ev TH Tova’Tn ToAtTela, 7 SoKel 
3 ~ lg +Q2 é ~ “C) PS) ? / 
6plads évew; OvS’ omwotiody. “Opa 6%, rodTwv 
Tavrwy Tov Kak@v el TOOE MEyLOTOV avVTN TPUTY 
mapadéyerar. Td motov; To e&etvar mdvTa 7a 

e ~ >? / \ 9» / \ / 
adtot amoddo8ar Kat dAAw KThioacfat Ta TovTOV, 
Kal dmoddjevov olkely ev TH mOAEL pndev ovTa THV 
THS TOAEWS LEPOV, MATE KPHUATLITHY pnTE OyLoup- 
yov pyre imméa pute omditnv, aAAa mévynTa Kal 
tA / ? of af 
dmopov KekAnpévov. Lparn, edn. OvKovy dia- 
Kkwdverai ye év tals ddAvyapyoupévais TO ToLwodTov: 
od yap ay ot pev brréprAovrot Hoav, ot S€é trapv- 

? t > a t \ oo» > 
ramacu mevntes. “OpOds. Tode de aéper: dpa 
lA 4 “ 3 4 ¢ ~ ~ / 
éte tAovotos Wy aviAvcKev 6 ToLodTOS, UaAAdY TE 

/ 3 > 4 ~ / ? “A ~ A 2) 7 
Tor tw odedos TH OAEL ets A vOv dy EeA€yomer; 
at 2D / \ =~ > / tL oul dé LA: , 
7) €d0kKeL ev THY apxovTwy elvar, TH de adnleia 
oUTe dpywy ovre tanpérns Hv adris, aAAa tov 
¢ oF > x ? Ca ” see = \ 
eroinwrv avadrwrys; Odtrws, edn: eddKer, jv dé 
ovdev GAAo 7) avadwris. BovAe otv, Av 3° eye, 

¢ He plays on the word. In 565 c ws adynO&s ddvyapxeKods 
is used in a different sense. Cf. Symp. 181 a ws ddndds 
awavdnuos, Phaedo 80 p els "Atdov ws adn bas. 

> Of. supra 374 8, 434 4, 443 p-z. For the specialty of 
function ef. What Plato Said, p. 480, on Charm. 161 &. 

¢ So in the Laws the householder may not sell his lot, 


Laws 741 e-c, 744 p-e. CA. 755 a, 8574, Aristot. Pol. 
1270 a 19, Newman i. p. 376. 
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on the field of battle, oligarchs indeed,* and rulers 
over afew. And to this must be added their reluc- 
tance to contribute money, because they are lovers 
of money.” ‘‘ No, indeed, that is not admirable.”’ 
‘* And what of the trait we found fault with long ago ® 
—the fact that in such a state the citizens are busy- 
bodies and jacks-of-all-trades, farmers, financiers 
and soldiers allinone? Do you think that is right ?”’ 


‘ By no manner of means.” “‘ Consider now whether 
this polity is not the first that admits that which is the 
greatest of all such evils.’ “What?” ‘ The allow- 


ing a man to sell all his possessions,° which another 
is permitted to acquire, and after selling them to go 
on living in the city, but as no part of it,? neither a 
money-maker, nor a craftsman, nor a knight, nor 
a foot-soldier, but classified only as a pauper? and a 
dependent.” ‘“‘ This is the first,” he said. ‘‘ There 
certainly is no prohibition of that sort of thing in 
oligarchical states. Otherwise some of their citizens 
would not be excessively rich, and others out and 
out paupers.”’ “Right.” “ But observe this. When 
such a fellow was spending his wealth, was he then of 
any more use to the state in the matters of which we 
were speaking, or did he merely seem to belong to the 
ruling class, while in reality he was neither ruler nor 
helper in the state, but only a consumer of goods 7?” 
“Tt is so,” he said; “‘ he only seemed, but was just 
a spendthrift.”’ “Shall we, then, say of him that as 


¢ Cf, Aristot. Pol. 1826 a 20, Newman i. pp. 98 and 109. 
Of. Leslie Stephen, Util. ii. 111 “‘A vast populace has 
grown up outside of the old order.” 

e Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1266 b 13. 

f éroiuwy: “things ready at hand.” Cf. 573 a, Polyb. vi. 
(Teubner, vol. ii. p. 237); Horace Epist. i. 2. 27 “ fruges 
consumere nati,”’ 
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Payev adror, as Ev Knpicy Kenny eyyeyveran, 
ophvous vdonia, OUTW Kal TOV ToLODTOY év olKla, 
Kn phva eyyiyvecBat, voonua modkews; Lavy pev 
ouv, épyn, @ LwKpares. Ovxody, w 7) Adeiwarte, 
TOUS [Lev mrnvovs _kndivas mévras dKévTpous 6 
Deos memoinKer, TODS de meLlovds TobTous evtous ev 
adray Gi€VTPOVS, evious de dewd KET pA EXOVTAS ; 
Kal €k pev TOY dceVTpeNV TTWMYOL m™pos TO Yijpas 
D tehevTHaow, ex 6€ TOV KEKEVTPULLEVOV TAVTES 
dot KeKAnvrat KaKodpyor; “AAnbéorara,, Eby. 
Ajjiov dpa., jv O° eye, ev moet, ob av tps TTW~ 
xous, OTL Eilat Tov ev ToUTw TH TOTW dmoKek pup 
HEvo Krenrau TE Kal Badavrvardpior Kal tepdovrot 
Kal mavTWY TOV TOLOUT WY KQKOY Onptoupyot. 
Afjdov, édy. Te oby ; ev Tats ohuyapyovpievas 70~ 
Eo MTWXOVS ody opds evovTas; ‘Odityou y ; epy), 
mavTAas TOUS EKTOS TOV GpXOvTay. M7 odv oto - 
E Heb, epny eye, Kat KaKoUpyous moAdovs év 
avrais elvat KEVT pO eXOVTAS, ous emrureAcia. Bia 
KaTexovow at apyal; Otepela pev ovr, épy). 
“Ap ody od du dmawWevotay Kal KaKHY rpodhy KOE 
Kardoracw Ths moditelas dyoopev Tovs ToLovTous 
adrabe evyiyvecBau; Drjooper. "AA ody oy) 
TowavTy ye Tes av ein y ohuyapyouuern mods Kal 
ToocadTa Kaka exouvca, tows 5é Kal TAclw. Lyeddv 





& Of. Laws 901 a, Hesiod, Works and Days 300 f., Aristoph. 
Wasps 1071 ff., Eurip. Suppl. 249, Xen. Oevecon. 17, 15, and 
Virgil, Georg. iv. 168 “ ignavum fucos pecus a praesepibus 
arcent.”” 

The sentence was much quoted. Stallbaum refers to 
Ruhnken on Tim. 157% ff. for many illustrations, and to 
Petavius ad Themist. Orat. xxiii. p. 285 p. Cf. Shelley, 
Song to the Men of England: 
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the drone ® springs up in the cell, a pest of the hive, 
so such a man grows up in his home, a pest of the 
state?” ‘ By all means, Socrates,’ hesaid. “ And 
has not God, Adeimantus, left the drones which have 
wings and fly stingless one and all, while of the drones 
here who travel afoot he has made some stingless but 
has armed others with terrible stings? And from the 
stingless finally issue beggars in old age,® but from 
those furnished with stings all that are denominated ° 
malefactors ?’’ ‘‘ Most true,” he said. “It is 
plain, then,” said I, ‘‘ that wherever you see beggars 
in a city, there are somewhere in the neighbourhood 
concealed thieves and cutpurses and temple-robbers 
and similar artists in crime.”’ “ Clearly,” he said. 
“Well, then, in oligarchical cities do you not see 
beggars?” “ Nearly all are such,” he said, “ except 
the ruling class.”’ “‘ Are we not to suppose, then, that 
there are also many criminals in them furnished with 
stings, whom the rulers by their surveillance forcibly 4 
restrain ?’’ ‘* We must think so,” he said. ‘“ And 
shall we not say that the presence of such citizens is 
the result of a defective culture and bad breeding 
and a wrong constitution of the stater”’ “We 
shall.” “‘ Well, at any rate such would be the char- 
acter of the oligarchical state, and these, or perhaps 
even more than these, would be the evils that afflict 

Wherefore, Bees of England, forge 

Many a weapon, chain and scourge, 

That these stingless drones may spoil 

The forced produce of your toil? 

> Cf. 498 a, Laws 653 a; also the modern distinction be- 
tween defectives and delinquents. 

¢ xéxdyvrac: ef. 344 B-c. 

@ Bia is so closely connected with caréyoucw that the double 
dative is not felt to be awkward. But Adam takes ésimedeia 
as an adverb. 
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ri, édn. “Arretpydobw 1) jutv Kat adry, Av 8 
éyw, 1 TodiTeia, nv odvyapyiay Kadodow, éK 
TyunudTwy éyovoa Tovs apxovTas. Tov dé TavTn 
Guovov pera TadTA oKoTpev, ws TE ylyveTau olds 
re yevopevos €oTw. Ildvu pév otv, én. 

VIII. *Ap’ otv de pddvota eis ddvyapyuKov 
éx Tob tTiywoKpattKod éxeivov petaBddAda; Ids; 
“Orav adtot mats yevowevos TO bev mp@rov CnAot 
TE TOV TATEpa Kal TA EeKeivou lyvn SiwKY, ErretTa 
avrov oy eaipyns mraicavTa Womep mpos €pyate 
mpos TH TOAcL, Kal EeKYéavTa Ta TE atTod Kal 
€avtov, 4 aTpaTynynoavTa q Tw’ aAAnY peyadnv 
dpyjv ap€avta, elra ets StKaoTypiov éeurecdvra, 
Brantopevov b70 ovKodharvtav, 7 dmobavevra 7 
éxmecovTa 7 atywlévra Kal THY ovolay dmacay 
dmoBaddvra. Hixds y’, eon. “ldav 8€ ye, & 
dire, tadta Kat mabwv Kal dmodAdcas ra dvra 
Sctoas, ofuat, evs emt Kedhadiv wOet ek rod 
Opdvov Tod ev TH eavtod Puy diroriyuiay re Kal 
To Oupoedés Eéxetvo, Kal Tamewwheis dad mrevias 
TMPOS XPNLATLoMov Tpamrouevos yAloypws Kal Kara 
GurKpov edouevos Kat epyalduevos ypyuara 

¢ Cf. on 550 c, p. 261, note h. 

® Cf. 410 8, Homer, Od. xix. 436 txyn épevvévros, ii, 406, 
iii. 30, v. 193, vil. 38 yer’ tyvia Baive. 


¢ For mraicavra ef. Aesch. Prom. 926, Ag. 1624 (Butl. 
emend.). 


4 Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1007, Humen. 564, Thue. vii. 25. 7, and 
Thompson on Phaedr. 255 p. 


¢ Lit. “spilling.” Cf. Lucian, Timon 23,Shakes. Merchant 
of Venice, 1.i. 31 ff: 
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it.’ “ Pretty nearly these,” hesaid. ‘“‘ Then,’ I said, 
“let us regard as disposed of the constitution called 
oligarchy, whose rulers are determined by a property 
qualification. And next we are to consider the man 
who resembles it—how he arises and what after that 
his character is.”’ ‘‘ Quite so,” he said. 

VIII. “Is not the transition from that timocratic 
youth to the oligarchical type mostly on this wise ? ”’ 
‘How?’ “When ason born to the timocratic man at 
first emulates his father, and follows in his footsteps ® ; 
and then sees him suddenly dashed,° as a ship on a 
reef,? against the state, and making complete wreck- 
age® of both his possessions and himself—perhaps he 
has been a general, or has held some other important 
office, and has then been dragged into court by mis- 
chievous sycophants and put to death or banished? or 
outlawed and has lost all his property 7 "Tt is 
likely,’’ he said. “‘ And the son, my friend, after seeing 
and suffering these things, and losing his property, 
grows timid, I fancy, and forthwith thrusts headlong? 
from his bosom’s throne* that principle of love of 
honour and that high spirit, and being humbled by 
poverty turns to the getting of money, and greedily * 
and stingily and little by little by thrift and hard 


. dangerous rocks 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 


’ For éxrecévra cf. 560 a, 566 a. In Xen. An. vii. 5. 13 
it is used of shipwreck. Cf. éxBdddovres 488 c. 
9 Cf. Herod. vii. 136. 
hk Cf. Aesch. Ag. 983, Shakes. Romeo and Juliet v.i.3: 


My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne, 


and supra 550 z. 
* For yNoxpws cf. on 488 a, Class. Phil. iv. p. 86 on Diog. 
L. iv. 59, Aelian, Mpist. Rust. 18 yAloxpws te kai kar’ éXlyov. 
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gudrevyera. ap ovK olEet Tov TOLOUTOY TOTE els 
uev TOV Opdvov éxetvov TO emuBupntixdv TE KQL 
Prox parton eyrabice KaL peyav Bacwréa movetv 
3 
év éavTa, Tudpas TE Kal OTPETTOUS Kal akiWaKas 
rapalwrvivra; "Eywy’, &bn. Td 8 ye, ofuar, 
D Aoyotixdv Te Kat Pupoedés yapat evbev Kat evOev 
mapakabioas vm éxeivw Kal KaTadovAwadpervos, 
To rev ovdev GAAO €& Aoyilecbat odd oKoTrety AN’ 
7) omdev éf edarroveny Xpnudreov heta éora, TO 
dé avd Gavpacerv Kal TyLey unodev aAdo 7 ) TAobrov 
Te Kal TAovaious, Kal PiAdotietobat ae ép’ évi 
ddrw 7 mt Xenpdarov KTyGEL Kal €av Te dAdo els 
TobTo ‘depp. Ov« ¢ €or’ GAAn, Eby, pet aBodn ovTu 
Tayeld TE Kal loxupa éK pirorivov véov ¢ls 
E pidoxpryjparov. "Ap odv obtos, Fv 8 eve, 
dduyapxurcds éorey; “H_ yodv petaBodn avrot && 
ouotov avdpos €ott TH mohurete., e& F Hs 4 oAvyapyia 
554. pereorn. ukoT@uev 81) €f Gfrotos av ein. Yko- 
TD LEV. 

IX. Odxodv mp@Tov bey TO xXpThuara mepl 
ThetoTou movetofar Spowos av ein; lads 3 ov ; 
Kai pryv 7@ ye hewdwrds elvar kai epydrns, tds 
dvaykaious émifupias povov THY map atra@ 
dmomysTAds, Ta 85€ adda dvadcuara py Tap- 
EXOMEVOS aAAa dovdovpevos Tas aAdas emBupias 
ws paralovs. Have pev otv. Adxunpes yé TUS, Hv 
& éya, Ov Kal GTO TavTos TEpLovolaY TroLOUpEVOS, 


@ éybev kal évOev: cf. Protag. 315 s, Tim. 46 co, Critias 
117 c, ete., Herod. iv. 175. 

mae Oi 554, A, 556 c, Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 4 undé mrpds ev dro 
axodyy motetrar 7} drd0ev atrés re xepdave?, and Aristot. Pol. 
1257 b 4-7, and supra 330 c. See too Inge, Christian Ethics, 
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work collects property. Do you not suppose that such 
a one will then establish on that throne the principle 
of appetite and avarice, and set it up as the great 
king in his soul, adorned with tiaras and collars of 
gold, and girt with the Persian sword?” “I do,” 
he said. ‘‘ And under this domination he will force 
the rational and high-spirited principles to crouch 
lowly to right and left? as slaves, and will allow the 
one to calculate and consider nothing but the ways of 
making more money from a little,’ and the other to 
admire and honour nothing but riches and rich men, 
and to take pride in nothing but the possession of 
wealth and whatever contributes to that ?”’ “‘ There 
is no other transformation so swift and sure of the 
ambitious youth into the avaricious type.” “ Is this, 
then, our oligarchical man?” said I. “ He is de- 
veloped, at any rate, out of a man resembling the 
constitution from which the oligarchy sprang.” “ Let 
us see, then, whether he will have a like character.”’ 
‘" Let us see.” 

IX. “‘ Would he not, in the first place, resemble 
it in prizing wealth above everything’” “ Inevi- 
tably.” ‘ And also by being thrifty and laborious, 
satisfying only his own necessary ° appetites and 
desires and not providing for expenditure on other 
things, but subduing his other appetites as vain and 
unprofitable?’ “By all means.” “He would be a 
squalid? fellow,” said I, “ looking for a surplus of 


p. 220: ‘‘ The Times obituary notice of Holloway (of the pills) 
will suffice. ‘ Money-making is an art by itself; it demands 
for success the devotion of the whole man,’”’ etc. For the 
phrase cxoreivy brébev cf. Isoc. dreop. 83, Panegyr. 133-134 
oKorely €& Oy. 
¢ Of. on 558 pb, p. 291, note 2. 
4 abyunpos: cf. Symp. 203 v. 
VOL. II T 213 
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L4 ~ A “~ 
B @naavpomoids avijp- ots by Kat emawel TO ARGOS: 
) ody odTos dv ein 6 TH ToLadTH ToALTELG Gpotos; 
"Euot yotv, éby, Soxet> ypijuata yotv pdAwora 
evruua TH TE TOAEL KaL Tapa T@ ToLovTwW. Od yap, 
oluat, iv &° éyw, mawdeia 6 ToLobTOS mpoceoyyKev. 
Od do0xd, edn: od yap a Aov Hyeud 5 
, edn? od yap av tuddov yyepnova Tod 

a f 5 FP 
yopot €orjoato Kai éeTiwa pddtora.” Kd, qv & 
? 7 td \ / / 3 / 3 
ey. Tobe Sé oKdTre: KydHnvwoEers emUfupLias év 

$ ~ A \ 3 / \ “ > ; 
atT@ dud THY amradevotay uy Pduev eyytyvecbar, 
Cras pev mrwyikds, Tas S€ KaKovpyous, KaTEexo- 
/ Bi € \ “a LAA > rv / ‘ K \ tA’ 
pévas Bia bro tis adAAns émuredctas; Kat pad’, 
cm ae 
édn. Oic@’ obv, elzov, of amoPrdpas Kardoyer 
abrav tas kaxoupylas; Ilot; édy. His tas trav 
dphavav emitpomevoets Kat el mov Tt advrtois 
“ / 7 ~ ? , 

tovobrov €vuBaiver, woTe moAAs efovoias Aa- 
Béobat Tod dduxely. “AAnOR. *Ap’ odv od TovTw 

os 4 3 “A ” / ¢ ~ 
dfAov, Ore év Tots aAAois EvpuBodaiows 6 TovodTos, 
év ols evdoxipel Soxdy Sixatos elvas, ermierKel Tuvt 
D éavrod Bia caréye: ddAas Kaas émifuptas evovoas, 


1 ériua wadiora Schneider. The ére uddiora of the mss. is 
impossible. 





@ For repiouciay cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 50 and 
Theaet, 154 5. 

> Cf, Phaedr. 256 =, Meno 90 a-s by implication. 
Numenius (ed. Mullach iii. 158) relates of Lacydes that he 
was ‘“‘a bit greedy (iroy\oxpérepos) and after a fashion a 
thrifty manager (olxovoyuxds)—as the expression is—the sort 
approved by most people.’’ Emerson, The Young American, 
‘They recommend conventional virtues, whatever will earn 
and preserve property.’ But this is not always true in an en- 
vious democracy: ef. [soc. xv. 159-160 and America to-day. 
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profit® in everything, and a hoarder, the type the 
multitude approves.? Would not this be the char- 
acter of the man who corresponds to such a polity ? ” 
‘J certainly think so,” he said. “* Property, at any 
rate, is the thing most esteemed by that state and that 
kind of man.” ‘ That, I take it,”’ said I, “ is because 
he has never turned his thoughts to true culture.” 
‘* T think not,”’ he said, “‘ else he would not have made 
the blind ¢ one leader of his choir and first in honour.@”’ 
‘‘ Well said,” I replied. ‘‘ But consider this. Shall 
we not say that owing to this lack of culture the appe- 
tites of the drone spring up in him, some the beggarly, 
others the rascally, but that they are forcibly re- 
strained by his general self-surveillance and self- 
control??”’ ‘We shall indeed,” he said. ‘“‘ Do you 
know, then,” said I, “to what you must look to 
discern the rascalities of such men?” “To what?” 
he said. “‘ To guardianships of orphans,’ and any 
such opportunities of doing injustice with impunity.” 
“Tyue.” ‘‘ And is it not apparent by this that in 
other dealings, where he enjoys the repute of a 
seeming just man, he by some better’ element in 
himself forcibly keeps down other evil desires dwelling 


¢ Plato distinctly refers to the blind god Wealth. C7, 
Aristoph. Plutus, Eurip. fr. 773, Laws 631 c mdotros ov 
tudés which was often quoted. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 624, 
Otto, p. 60. 

4 Of. Herod. iii. 34, vii. 107. 

e Cf, supra 552 £ émimedeig Bla. For addys cf. 368 Bex 
Tov d\dovu rol buwerépov Tpdzov. 

* For the treatment of inferiors and weaker persons as a 
test of character cf. Laws 777 v-£, Hesiod, Works and Days, 
330, and Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 84-85, who, 
however, errs on the meaning of aidds. For orphans cf. also 
Laws 926-928, 766 c, 877 c, 909 c-p. 

9 érvexe? is here used generally, and not in its special sense 
of ‘‘ sweet reasonableness.” 
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evels evovoas embypias. Kai pada, 7 5° 6s, 
odddpa. Otx dp av ein aoractactos 6 ToLodros 
év éavT®, ovd€ eis adda Surdods tis, emuutias dé 
émulupidv wys TO Tohd KpaTovoas av €xoL Bedrious 
yetpoveav. “EKorw oUTWS. Aw rabra SUE oljar, 
evoxnpoveotepos av moAA@v 6 ToLvottos in: 
dpovonriKis dé Kat ppoopevns Tijs puxijs 
dAn Ors O.peT?) Topper mot expevyou av adrov. 
oKel fL01. Kat pny ayTaywviaTns VE t6¢a, ev 
more O petdwrds padaAos 4 TWvos vixns i) ddAns 
pirotymias TOY Kad@v, ypyuatd te odK ébddwy 
evdoogias evexa Kal THY ToLovTwWY aywverv dva- 
NoKkew, Sedias Tas émBvpias tas avarlwriKas 
eyeipewy Kal Evumrapakadrelv emt Evupayiav te Kal 
pidovixiar, oAtyous TLL eavTob moAeuav dAty- 
apyeds Td TONG 7 arrarau Kat mAovtet. Kat pada, 
En. "Ere ody, Hv O° ey, amoroouer, py Kara 
THY ohuyapyoupevny moAw GpoLornte TOV PeLtdwAdv 
TE KOU XpnwarLariy tet dx Gav; Ovdapds, ey). 
X. Anuorpariav 87, ws €ouxe, pera TodTO 


® Kor évotoas cf. Phileb. 16 pv, Symp. 187 x. 

> Cf. 463 p. For the idea here cf. Phaedo 68-69, IWVhat 
Plato Said, p. 527. 

© For the idea “ at war with himself,” cf. supra 440 8 and r 
(ordous), Phaedr. 237 p-E, and Aristot. Eth. Nie. 1099 a 12 f. 

@ Cf. 397 =. 

¢ Cf. on 443 p-g, Vol. I. p. 414, note ¢; also Phaedo 61 a, 
and What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 188 v. 

 ddvyapxex@s keeps up the analogy between the man and 
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within,? not persuading them that it ‘is better not’? 
nor taming them by reason, but by compulsion and 
fear, trembling for his possessions generally.” 
’ Quite so,” he said. “‘ Yes, by Zeus,” said I, “ my 
friend. In most of them, when there is occasion to 
spend the money of others, you will discover the 
existence of drone-like appetites.’’ ‘‘ Most emphati- 
cally.’ “ Such a man, then, would not be free from 
internal dissension.° He would not be really one, but 
in some sort a double? man. Yet for the most part, 
his better desires would have the upper hand over the 
worse. “‘Itisso.”’ “And for this reason, I presume, 
such a man would be more seemly, more respectable, 
than many others; but the true virtue of a soul in 
unison and harmony ? with itself would escape him and 
dwell afar.” “‘Ithinkso.” “ And again, the thrifty 
stingy man would be a feeble competitor personally 
in the city for any prize of victory or in any other 
honourable emulation. He is unwilling to spend 
money for fame and rivalries of that sort, and, fearing 
to awaken his prodigal desires and call them into 
alliance for the winning of the victory, he fights 
in true oligarchical* fashion with a small part of his 
resources and is defeated for the most part and—finds 
himself rich!2’’ ‘‘ Yes indeed,”’ he said. “‘Have 
we any further doubt, then,” I said,‘ as to the cor- 
respondence and resemblance” between the thrifty 
and money-making man and the oligarchical state?”’ 
‘““ None,” he said. 

X. “‘ We have next to consider, it seems, the origin 
the state. Cf. my “Idea of Justice,” Ethical Record, Jan. 
1890, pp. 188, 191, 195. 

9 4.e. he saves the cost of a determined fight. For the 


effect of surprise cf. on 544 c, p. 239, note f. 
2 duoubryTL: cf. 576 Cc. 
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@ Cf, Phileb. 55 c ets rhv xpiow, Laws 856 c, 943 c. 
® The cxomés or dpos. Cf. on 551 a, p. 263, note e, and 
Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1094 a 2. 
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and nature of democracy, that we may next learn the 
character of that type of man and range him beside 
the others for our judgement.*”’ “ That would at least 
be a consistent procedure.” “‘ Then,” said I, “ is not 
the transition from oligarchy to democracy effected 
in some such way as this—by the insatiate greed for 
that which it set before itself as the good, the attain- 
ment of the greatest possible wealth?” ‘ In what 
way?’ “ Why, since its rulers owe their offices to 
their wealth, they are not willing to prohibit by law 
the prodigals who arise among the youth from spend- 
ing and wasting their substance. Their object is, by 
lending money on the property of such men, and buy- 
ing it in, to become still richer and more esteemed.” 
‘By all means.” ‘“ And is it not at once apparent 
in a state that this honouring of wealth is incom- 
patible with a sober and temperate citizenship,*® but 
that one or the other of these two ideals is inevitably 
neglected.” ‘“‘ That is pretty clear,” he said. “ And 
such negligence and encouragement of licentiousness 
in oligarchies not infrequently has reduced to poverty 
men of noignoble quality.”” “It surely has.” “And 
there they sit, I fancy, within the city, furnished with 
stings, that is, arms, some burdened with debt, others 
disfranchised, others both, hating and conspiring 
against the acquirers of their estates and the rest of 
the citizens, and eager for revolution?” “ ’Tis so.” 


¢ Ackermann, Das Christliche bei Plato, compares Duke 
xvi. 13 ‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Cf. also 
Laws 742 p-E, 727 nf., 831 c. 

@ dxodkactaivew: cf. Gorg. 478 a, Phileb. 12 v. 

¢ Cf. Laws 832 a ovk agveis. For the men reduced to 
poverty swelling the number of drones cf. Eurip. Here. Fur. 
588-592, and Wilamowitz ad loc. 

¥ Of. Aristot. Pol, 1305 b 40-41, 1266 b 14. 
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TO Tovatra, Averar. Kara 679 tiva; “Os per 
éxelvov €aTt devrepos Kat avayKdlwy apeThs 
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Kou, Ta TOAAG Tis THY EKoVGIWY évpBoratev 
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Kat mond VE, h 0° 6s. Nov € ,. ; epny eva, bua 
mdvTa Ta Towatra Tovs Bev 07 apyouévous ovTw 
Suarifeaow € ev TH Ode ol apyovres: opas be avrovs 
Kat Tvs UTA dp’ ov Tpupavras [ev TOUS vous 
Kal airdvous Kal T7pos TA TOD GwpaTOSs Kal mmpds 
Cra THs duyfs, wadaxovs d€ Kaprepely pds Hdovds 
* Cf. Persius, Sat. ii. 61 ‘‘o curvae in terras animae, et 


caelestium inanes,”’ Rossetti, Niniveh, in fine, ‘‘ That set 
gaze never on the sky,”’ Dante, Purg, xix. 71-73: 
Vidi gente per esso che piangea, 
Giacendo a terra tutta volta in giuso. 
Adhaesit pavimento anima mea, etc. 


CF an hy 586 a xexudéres. Cf. also on 553 p for the general 
thought 
> CF. ‘Buthyph. 5 ¢, Polit. 287 a, Aristoph. Peace 1051, 
ae 837, Euep: Hippol. 119, 1.7. 956, Medea 67, Xen. 
éll. iv. 5. 


* Or, as Ast, Stallbaum and others take it, “‘ the poison of 
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“But these money-makers with down-bent heads,? 
pretending not even to see? them, but inserting the 
sting of their money ¢ into any of the remainder who 
do not resist, and harvesting from them in interest 
as it were a manifold progeny of the parent sum, 
foster the drone and pauper element in the state.” 
‘’ They do indeed multiply it,’ he said. ‘‘ And they 
are not willing to quench the evil as it bursts into lame 
either by way of a law prohibiting a man from doing 
as he likes with his own.? or in this way, by a second 
law that does away with such abuses.’ ‘“‘ What law?”’ 
“ The law that is next best, and compels the citizens 
to pay heed to virtue. For if a law commanded that 
most voluntary contracts’ shouldbe atthe contractor’s 
risk, the pursuit of wealth would be less shameless 
in the state and fewer of the evils of which we spoke 
just now would grow up there.” “ Much fewer,” 
he said. ‘‘ But as it is, and for all these reasons, this 
is the plight to which the rulers in the state reduce 
their subjects, and as for themselves and their off- 
spring, do they not make the young spoiled 9 wantons 
averse to toil of body and mind, and too soft to stand 


their money.”’ itpwoxorres suggests the poisonous sting, 
especially as Plato has been speaking of hives and drones. 
For éuévres cf. Kurip. Bacchae 851 éveis . . . Avooay, “* im~ 
planting madness.’’ In the second half of the sentence the 
figure is changed, the poison becoming the parent, 7.e. the 
principal, which breeds interest, cf. 507 a, p. 96. 

2 Cf. on 552 a, Laws 922 £-923 a. 

¢ Cf. Protag. 327 pv avaykdfouca dperis émmedetobar, Symp. 
185 B, and for émimedetoda cf. What Plato Said, p. 464, on 
Apol. 29 p-z. 

* For refusing to enforce monetary contracts ¢f. Laws 
742 co, 849 n, 915 zr, and Newman ii. p. 254 on Aristot. 
Pol. 1263 b 21, 

9 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 483, on Laches 179 vo, and 
Aristot. Pol. 1310 a 23. 
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(Sia Evyylyvwvrar, Ste avdpes NueTEpor EioL Trap’ 
ovder'; Ed olda pév ody, edn, eywye, OTL oUTH 
mowotow. OdKotv womep cdua vooddes puKpas 
pomjs whe Sdelrat mpoodaBéobar mpos ro 
Kdpvewv, eviore S€ Kat avev tov e€w oracidle 
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1 dySpes huérepo eiol wap oddév Baiter: yap ovdév AFDM: 
divdpes uérepor’ Adam. 


a Of, 429 c-p, Laches 191 p-2, Laws 633 v. 

» Cf. Tucker on Aesch. Suppl. 726. 

¢ Of. Soph. Ajax 758 repiood Kavdvnta odpara, 

é For a similar picture ef. Aristoph. Frogs 1086-1098. 
Cf. also Gorg. 518 c, and for the whole passage Xen. Mem. 
ili. 5. 15, Aristot. Pol. 1310 a 24-25. 

¢ The poor, though stronger, are too cowardly to use force. 
For xaxig 7H ogerépg cf. Lysias ii. 65 xaxig 7H abrdv, Rhesus 
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up against pleasure and pain,? and mere idlers?”’ 
“Surely.” “And do they not fasten upon them- 
selves the habit of neglect of everything except the 
making of money, and as complete an indifference to 
virtue as the paupers exhibit ?”’ “ Little they care.”’ 
“And when, thus conditioned, the rulers and the 
ruled are brought together on the march, in way- 
faring, or in some other common undertaking, either 
a religious festival, or a campaign, or as shipmates or 
fellow-soldiers or, for that matter, in actual battle, and 
observe one another, then the poor are not in the least 
scorned by the rich, but on the contrary, do you not 
suppose it often happens that when a lean, sinewy, 
sunburnt ° pauper is stationed in battle beside a rich 
man bred in the shade, and burdened with superfluous 
flesh,°and sees him panting and helpless’—do you not 
suppose he will think that such fellows keep their 
wealth by the cowardice ° of the poor, and that when 
the latter are together in private, one will pass the 
word to another ‘our men are good for nothing '?”’ 
‘“Nay, I know very well that they do,” saidhe. “ And 
just as an unhealthy body requires but a slight impulse’ 
from outside to fall into sickness, and sometimes, even 
without that, all the man is one internal war, in like 
manner does not the corresponding type of state need 
only a slight occasion,’ the one party bringing in” allies 
813-814 rH Spvyav caxavdpla, Phaedrus 248 3, Symp. 182 pv, 
Crito 45 z, Eurip. Androm. 967, Aristoph. Thesm. 868 77 
KopaKkwy jTovnpla. 

* Of. Soph. O.T. 961 cukpad waraia owpar’ edvaser porn, 
‘Ca slight impulse puts aged bodies to sleep,’ Demosth. 
Olynth. iti. 9 and 21. Cf, 544 =. 

¢ Cf. Polyb. vi. 57. Montaigne, apud Hoffding, i. 30 
‘Like every other being each illness has its appointed time 


of development and close—interference is futile,” with Tim. 
89 B. % Of. Thue. i. 3, ii. 68, iv. 64, Herod. ii. 108. 
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uévns, vooe? Te Kal avTH avTH udxyerar, eviore de 
\ wv ~ av ¢ \ / 
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¢ 
Anuoxparia 5%, oluas, yiyverar, OTav ol mevyTes 
VIKHOAVTES TOUS LEV ATOKTEWWOL THY ETEPWY, TOUS 
\ > / ~ A “~ ? bd ow 
Sé éxBadwor, rots dé Aowrots €€ icov petadHor 
modTelas TE Kal apy@v Kal ws To modAd azo 
€ on 
KArjpwv at apyat év adth yiyvovtar. “Kote yap, 
, 4 ¢ / 
édyn, atin 4 KaTdoTacis SnmoKpatias, eav TE Kal 
3 4 , >7 \ \ / € 
Se GrAwy yévyrar éav te Kal da ddPov bae€- 
eAfovrwy TOV ETEepwv. 
/ \ > a ? > / Gs 
XI. Tia 8) ody, Hv 8 eyw, otToL TpdmoV 
+) “ \ f 5S 
oikovoL; Kat mola Tis 7 Tovav’Tn av moXiTEla; 
”~ \ ¢ € “~ > A 
SijAov yap ote 6 TowwobTos avnp SnuoKpariKds Tis 
> ? ATA ¢ Ov ~ ~ \ 
avahavyceta. AfjAov, eon. Ovdxotv mpatov pev 
\ 2 50 \ > @ ; ¢ / \ ‘ 
67 éAevbepor, Kat edevbepias 4 modus peor Kat 
, t ar) / es Bs 
mappnoias yiyverat, Kal e€ovoia év atti mrovety 
6 ti tes BovrAera; Aéyerai ye 84, dy. “Ozrov 
be bP] , OnA ¢ Oi ¢ av 
é ye e€ovoia, SfAov OTe idiay ExaoTos ay Kata- 
lan e ~ / ae 
ckeviv tod adtod Piov Karackevaloito ev atTh, 





& graoidte: is applied here to disease of body. Cf. Herod. 
v.28 vootcaca és ra wdhiora orden, * grievously ill of faction.”’ 
Cf. supra on 554 p, p. 276, note c. 

’ Of. 488 c, 560 a, Gorg. 466 c, 468 p, Prot. 325 8. Exile, 
either formal or voluntary, was always regarded as the proper 
thing for the defeated party in the Athenian democracy. 
The custom even exists at the present time. Venizelos, for 
instance, has frequently, when defeated at the polls, chosen 
to go into voluntary exile. But that term, in modern as in 
ancient Greece, must often be interpreted cum grano salis. 

° ét tvou: one of the watchwords of democracy. Cf. 561 8 
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from an oligarchical state, or the other from a demo- 
cratic, to become diseased and wage war with itself, 
and sometimes even apart from any external im- 
pulse faction arises*?” “‘ Most emphatically.” “‘ And 
a democracy, I suppose, comes into being when the 
poor, winning the victory, put to death some of the 
other party, drive out? others, and grant the rest 
of the citizens an equal share ¢ in both citizenship 
and offices—and for the most part these offices are 
assigned by lot.?”’ ‘‘ Why, yes,” he said, ‘‘thatis the 
constitution of democracy alike whether it is estab- 
lished by force of arms or by terrorism ¢ resulting in 
the withdrawal of one of the parties.” 

XI. ‘“ What, then,” said IJ, “‘ is the manner of their 
life and what is the quality of such a constitution? 
For it is plain that the man of this quality will turn 
out to be a democratic sort of man.” “It is plain,” 
he said. “To begin with, are they not free? and 
is not the city chock-full of liberty and freedom 
of speech? and has not every man licence’ to 
do as he likes?” ‘‘So it is said,” he replied. 
‘“And where there is such licence, it is obvious 
that everyone would arrange a plan? for leading his 


and c, 599 B, 617 c, Laws 919 pv, Ale. J. 115 v, Crito 50 2, 
Isoc. Archid. 96, Peace 8. 

# But Isoc. Areop. 22-23 considers the lot undemo- 
cratic because it might result in the establishment in office 
of men with oligarchical sentiments. See Norlin ad loc. 
For the use of the lot in Plato ef. Laws 759 8, 757 £, 690 ¢, 
741 B-c, 856 p, 946 B, Rep. 460 4,461 2. Cf. Apelt, p. 520. 

¢ Cf. 551 Bz. 

t éovgla: cf. Isoc. xii. 131 rhv & é£ovciay 8 te BovNerat Tis 
more evdaimoviay. Cf, Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, chap. ii. 
Doing as One Likes. 

4 xarackevy is a word of all work in Plato. Cf. 419 a, 
449 4,455 a, Gorg. 455 3, 477 B, etc. 
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nris €xactov apéokor. AfjAov. Ilavrodamot 87 
C dv, ofa, , év tattn TH modtteia pddtor éy- 
yiyvowTo avOpwro. las yap ov; Kuwédvrever, 
Ww dS eéyw, KadXiorn attn TOV moAiTEdy ctvat: 
woTEep taTiov molKiAov ma&ow dvOeot TemoKA- 
pevov, ovTw Kal adTn maow nOeow mremroiKiAuevyn 
KadXriorn av Paivoito: Kat tows wév, HY O éyw, Kal 
TauTynv, womep ol maldés TE eat at yovatices Ta 
moukira, Gewpevor, kahdorny av moot kpivevay 
D Kat war’, edn. Kai éoru ye ® pakdaple, nv O° 
eva, emur7evov Cnreiv ev avr mrohuretay. Te 3%; 
"Ore TavTa yen mohiter@v Eyes dua THY €€ovoiar, 
Kal Kwodvvever TH BovAopevw moAW KaTacKkevalewy, 
6 viv 57 juels erotoduev, avayKxatov elvar «is 
nwoKpatouperny eAdvt. moAw, Os av adrov 
apéoky Tpotros, Totrov éxréEacfar, womep «is 
TavToTwMALoy adikonevrm modiTer@v, Kat exre&a- 
pevm ovTw Katoikile. “lows yotv, edn, ovK 
E av amopot wapaderyparwv. To dé pndepiav avay- 
Kyv, eltov, elvar apyew €v TavTy TH oA, wd 


* sravrodamrés usually has an unfavourable connotation in 
Plato. Cf. 431 B-c, 561 pv, 567 ©, 559 pv, Symp. 198 B, 
Gorg. 489 c, Laws 788 3s, etc. Isoc. iv. 45 uses it in a 
favourable sense, but in iii. 16 more nearly as Plato does. 

ae the mixture of things in a democracy cf. Xen. Rep. 
Ath. 2. 3 dwvy xal dairy eel oxnuat.... "AOnvator 6é xe- 
Kpayévyn €& ardvtwy Tov “HdAjnver cal BapBdpwy; and Laws 
681 p. Libby, /ntroduction to History of Science, p. 273, 
says ‘“‘ Arnold failed in his analysis of American civilization 
to confirm Plato’s judgement concerning the variety of 
natures to be found in the democratic state.’’ De Tocqueville 
also, and many English observers, have commented on the 
monotony and standardization of American life. 
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own life in the way that pleases him.” “Obvious.” 
‘All sorts® and conditions of men, then, would 
arise in this polity more than in any other?”’ “ Of 
course.” “‘ Possibly,” said I, “this is the most 
beautiful of polities ; as a garment of many colours, 
embroidered with all kinds of hues, so this, decked 
and diversified with every type of character, would 
appear the most beautiful. And perhaps,” I said, 
‘“many would judge it to be the most beautiful, like 
boys and women? when they see bright-coloured 
things.” “‘Yesindeed,” hesaid. “Yes,’’ said I, “and 
it is the fit place, my good friend, in which to look fora 
constitution.” “Whyso?”’ “Because, owing to this 
licence, it includes all kinds, and it seems likely that 
anyone who wishes to organize a state, as we were just 
now doing, must find his way to a democratic city and 
select the model that pleases him, as if in a bazaar ¢ of 
constitutions, and after making his choice, establish 
his own.” ‘“‘ Perhaps at any rate,” he said, “ he 
would not be at a loss for patterns.” “ And the 
freedom from all compulsion to hold office in such a 


® For the idea that women and children like many colours 
cf. Sappho’s admiration for Jason’s mantle mingled with all 
manner of colours (Lyr. Graec. i. 196). For the classing 
together of women and boys ef. Laws 658 p, Shakes. .4s 
You Like It, ur. ii. 435 “‘ As boys and women are for the 
most part cattle of this colour,”’ Faguet, Nineteenth Century 
‘* Lamartine a été infiniment aimé des adolescents sérieux et 
des femmes distinguées.”’ 

¢ Cf. Plutarch, Dion 53. Burke says “A republic, as 
an ancient philosopher has observed, is no one species of 
government, but a magazine of every species.” Cf. Laws 
789 s for an illustration of the point. Tilmer, Patriarcha, 
misquotes this, saying ‘‘The Athenians sold justice... ., 
which made Plato call a popular estate a fair where every- 
thing is to be sold.” 
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/ 2A 3 ~ > Uj Ome 3 / A 
558 duxdlew, dav adr oor erin, Gp ov Beorecia Kal 
Hoeta H TOLAvT Staywyn év TH Tapavtixa; “lows, 
epy, ev ye TovTw. Ti dai; % mpadrys éviwy Tadv 
duxacbevtwy od Kop; 7 ovmw eldes ev ToLratTn 
} 3 / 4 / 
modtreia, avOpaimwv Katabydicbevtwy Gavarov 
n gvyfns, obdev FArrov atTav pevvTwy te Kal 
avaoTpepopevwy ev péaw, Kal ws ovTe dpovtTilovtos 
oUTe Op@vtTos ovdEvos TEpLVoOTEL WaTED Hows; 
K \ A / > id € \ / \ 9Q3 
at mtoAAovs y', en. “H de cuyyvdpn Kal odd 
B omwortotv opixpodoyia atTis, adda Katadpdvrnois 
ay yyets eheyopev ceuvivovTes, OTE THY mrohw 
pxilouer, ws el Ly Tus DrrepBeBAnpwevny pvow € EXOL, 
ovm0T av yevouro avnp ayabds, et pA mats ov 
ed0us mailou év Kadots Kal émirndevor Ta ToLadra. 


¢ Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1271 a12 de? yap cal Bovdduevoy cal wy 
eee dpxew Tov dkiov ris apyfs. Cf. 347 B-c. 

> Cf. Laws 955 s-c, where a penalty is pronounced for 
making peace or war privately, and the parody in Aristoph. 
Acharn. passim. 

° fiaywyn: cf. 344 E, where it is used more seriously of the 
whole conduct of life. Cf. also Theaet. 177 a, Polit. 274 v, 
Tim. 71 p, Laws 806 x. Aristot. Met. 981 b 18 and 982 b 24 
uses the word in virtual anaphora with pleasure. See too 
Zeller, Aristot. ii. pp. 307-309, 266, n. 5. 

* Cf, 562 p. For the mildness of the Athenian demo- 
eracy of. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 22. 19, Demosth. xxi. 184, xxii. 51, 
xxiv. 51, Lysias, vi. 34, Isoc. Antid. 20, Areopagit. 67-68, 
Hel, 37; ‘also Menex. 243 © and also Euthydem. 303 p Bhianicey 
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city, even if you are qualified,? or again, to submit to 
rule, unless you please, or to make war when the rest 
are at war,° or to keep the peace when the others do 
so, unless you desire peace ; and again, the liberty, in 
defiance of any law that forbids you, to hold office and 
sit on juries none the less, if it occurs to you to do so, 
is not all that a heavenly and delicious entertainment ° 
for the time being?” ‘‘ Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘ for so 
long.” “Andis not the placability ¢ of some convicted 
criminals exquisite’? Or have you never seen in 
such a state men condemned to death or exile who 
none the less stay on, and go to and fro among 
the people, and as if no one saw or heeded him, the 
man slips in and out’ like a revenani7?” “Yes, 
many,” he said. ‘“‘ And the tolerance of demo- 
cracy, its superiority” to all our meticulous require- 
ments, its disdain for our solemn? pronouncements ? 
made when we were founding our city, that except 
in the case of transcendent * natural gifts no one could 
ever become a good man unless from childhood his 
play and all his pursuits were concerned with things 
Tt kal mpGov év rots A6yors. Here the word zpadrys is ironically 
transferred to the criminal himself. 

& wouwhs ef. 376 a, Theaet. 171 a. 

f For repwoore? cf. Lucian, Bis Acc. 6, Aristoph. Plut. 
121, 494, Peace 762. 

? His being unnoticed accords better with the rendering 
“spirit,” ‘Sone returned from the dead” (a perfectly 
possible meaning for jjpws. Wilamowitz, Platen, i. p. 435 
translates ‘‘ Geist’’) than with that of a hero returning from 
the wars. Cf. Adam ad loc. 

% For 006’ érwortioby curxpodoyla ef. on 532 B ére aduvania, 

? geuvivovres here has an ironical or colloquial tone— 
“high-brow,”’ “ top-lofty.”’ 

i Of. 401 w-c, 374 .¢ and on 467 a, Laws 643 3, Delacroix, 
Psychologie de Vari, p. 46. 

& For trepBePrAnudvy cf. Laws 719 v, Eurip. Aleest. 153. 
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, ? > > 
ucla, Tiva tpdmov ylyverat; Nat, ébn. *Ap’ odv 
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3 \ \ ~ \ / 
D yévour’ dv, otwat, vios to TH watpt TeGpappévos 
a“ / / / 
ev Tots exetvov HOeow; Ti yap ov; Bia 8% Kal 
odTos apywy r&v ev atvT@ Ydov@v, doar ava- 
/ \ 
AwtiKat pév, ypnuariorixat dé pj, at 87 ovk 
5 ~ ? ~ wv , > 
avaykata. KéxAnvrat. AfjAov, é¢yn. BovrAac odv, 
a \ m i‘, 
nv d eyo, iva pr oKoTewas diadeywueba, mp@Tov 
optowpela Tas TE avayKaious éemifuvpias Kal Tas 
fi. B ir > 8° Cid Ov on a b) nv @ 
uA; BovAopat, A O° 6s. OdKody ds re odk dv ofoi 
1 vevvala M, yevvaia AFD. 

* weyadorperds is often ironical in Plato. Cf. 362 c, Symp. 
199 c, Charm. 175 c, Theaet. 161 c, Meno 94 8, Polit. 277 z, 
Hipp. Maj. 291 x. 

® In Aristoph. Anights 180 ff. Demosthenes tells the 
sausage-seller that his low birth and ignorance and his trade 


are the very things that fit him for political leadership. 

° Cf. Aristoph. Knights 732 f., 741 and passim, Andoc. iv. 
16 etvousTG Syuw. Emile Faguet, Moralistes, iii. p. 84, says of 
Tocqueville, “ I] est bien je crois le premier qui ait dit que la 
démocratie abaisse le niveau intellectuel des gouvernements.”’ 
For the other side of the democratic shield see Thucyd. ii. 39. 

4 For the ironical use of yevvala ef. 544. c, Soph. 231 8, 
Theaet. 209 ¥. 
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fair and good,—how superbly “it tramples under foot 
all such ideals, caring nothing from what practices ?® 
and way of life a man turns to politics, but honouring 
him if only he says that he loves the people!°”’ 
“It is a noble® polity, indeed!” he said. “‘ These 
and qualities akin to these democracy would exhibit, 
and it would, it seems, be a delightful? form of 
government, anarchic and motley, assigning a kind 
of equality indiscriminately to equals and unequals 
alike!7’’ “Yes,” he said, ““ everybody knows that.” 

XII. “‘ Observe, then, the corresponding private 
character. Or must we first, as in the case of the 
polity, consider the origin of the type?”’ “ Yes,” 
he said. “Is not this, then, the way of it? Our 
thrifty 9 oligarchical man would have a son bred in 
his father’s ways.”” “ Why not?” “ And he, too, 
would control by force all his appetites for pleasure 
that are wasters and not winners of wealth, those 
which are denominated unnecessary.”’ “‘ Obviously.”’ 
‘“* And in order not to argue in the dark, shall we first 
define” our distinction between necessary and un- 
necessary appetites??”’ “ Let us do so.” “ Well, 


¢ deta: cf. Isoc. vii. 70 of good government, rols xpwmévais 
nolovs. 

* Cf. What Plato Said, p. 634, on Laws 744 B-c, and ibid. 
p. 508 on Gorg. 508 a, Aristot. th. Nic. 1131 a 23-24, New- 
man, i. p. 248, Xen. Cyr. ii. 2.18. 

9 Of, 572 c, Theogn. 915 f., Anth. Pal. x. 41, Democr. 
fr. 227 and 228, Diels ii p. 106, and Epicharm. /r. 45, 
Diels i.2 p. 126. 

% Cf. What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 190 8, and p. 551, 
on Phaedr. 237 £. 

* Cf. 554 4, 571 8, Phaedo 64 d-E, Phileb. 62 8, Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. 1147 b 29. The Epicureans made much of this 
distinction. Cf. Cic. De fin. i. 13. 45, Tuse. v. 33, 93, 
Porphyry, De adst.i. 49. Ath. xii. 511 quotes this passage 
and says it anticipates the Epicureans. 
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> / ? 4 \ ‘ \ > / 
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L radoat favro, ot duvary Hermann, raicat favre Suvarh 
AFDM, ph ratoat tavra Suvary Mon., Burnet, ratca: rewav-~ 


ras Athenaeus, rarvicacdar favros dduvatet Wilamowitz (Platon, 
ii, pp. 385-386), 
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then, desires that we cannot divert or suppress may 
be properly called necessary, and likewise those 
whose satisfaction is beneficial to us, may they not? 
For our nature compels us to seek their satisfaction. 
Is not that so?’”’ ‘“‘ Most assuredly.” ‘‘ Then we 
shall rightly use the word ‘necessary’ of them?” 
“ Rightly.” ‘‘ And what of the desires from which a 
man could free himself by discipline from youth up, 
and whose presence in the soul does no good and in 
some cases harm? Should we not fairly call all such 


unnecessary?’ “ Fairly indeed.” “ Let us select 
an example of either kind, so that we may apprehend 
the type.*”’ “Let us do so.” “ Would not the 


desire of eating to keep in health and condition and 
the appetite for mere bread and relishes ® be neces- 
sary?”’ “I think so.” “‘ The appetite for bread 
is necessary in both respects, in that it is beneficial 
and in that if it fails we die.” “Yes.” “‘ And the 
desire for relishes, so far as it conduces to fitness ? ” 
‘ By all means.” “‘ And should we not rightly pro- 
nounce unnecessary the appetite that exceeds these 
and seeks other varieties of food, and that by cor- 
rection ° and training from youth up can be got rid 
of in most cases and is harmful to the body and a 
hindrance to the soul’s attainment of intelligence and 
sobriety?”’ “Nay, mostrightly.” “‘And may we not 
call the one group the spendthrift desires and the 
other the profitable,? because they help production?” 
“ Surely.”” “ And we shall say the same of sexual 
and other appetites? ”’ “The same.” “ And were 

@ Or “ grasp them in outline.” 

> For dor cf. on 372 c, Vol. I. p. 158, note a. 

¢ For xohafouevn cf. 571 B, Gorg. 505 B, 491 x, 507 pb. 
For the thought ¢f, also supra 519 a-z. 

@ Lit. “ money-making.”” Cf. 558 pv. 
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worrep n OAs peréBadre Bon? nodons TO erépyp 
pépet Evupaylias €Ewlev duotas omoiw, ovTw Kal 
6 veaviag peraBarAder Bonbotvros at eldous 
emifupiav eEwlev rH €érépw tTav map’ éxeivy 
Evyyevods re Kat opoiov; Ilavramacr peév odv. 
Kat €av peév, otpar, dvriBonOnon TiS TH ev eauTg 
ohuyapyiKg Evppayia, 7 molev mapa Tob TaTpos 

5607 Kal TOV a. wy olkelay vouBerovyTwy TE kal 
KaKiCovTwv, oTdoi 67 Kal avTioTacis Kal payn 


1 So mss.: meraBodfs... ddtvyapxixfs Burnet, weraBodfs dr~ 
yapxlas ... Onuoxpariav, or insert wodreias after éaurw Adam. 
Jowett and Campbell suggest inserting ¢& after weraBordijs. 


* For yéuovta cf. 577 D, 578 a, 603 v, 611 B, Gorg. 525 a, 

522 E, etc. 
ai@wy occurs only herein Plato. It is common in Pindar 

wi Gegeny: Ernst Maass, ‘“‘ Die Ironie des Sokrates,”’ 
Sokrates, 11, p. 94 “ Platon hat an jener Stelle des Staats, 
von der wir ausgingen, die schlimmen Erzieher gefahrliche 
Fuchsbestien genannt.” (Cf. Pindar, Ol. xi. 20.) 
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we not saying that the man whom we nicknamed the 
drone is the man who teems ? with such pleasures and 
appetites, and who is governed by his unnecessary 
desires, while the one who is ruled by his necessary 
appetites is the thrifty oligarchical man?” ‘ Why, 
surely.” 

XIII. “ To return, then,” said I, ‘‘ we have to tell 
how the democratic man develops from the olig- 
archical type. I think it is usually in this way.” 
“ How?” “‘ When a youth, bred in the illiberal and 
niggardly fashion that we were describing, gets a taste 
of the honey of the drones and associates with fierce ® 
and cunning creatures who know how to purvey 
pleasures of every kind and variety ° and condition, 
there you must doubtless conceive is the beginning of 
the transformation of the oligarchy in his soul into 
democracy.”’ ‘‘ Quite inevitably,’ he said. ‘ May 
we not say that just as the revolution in the city was 
brought about by the aid of an alliance from outside, 
coming to the support of the similar and correspond- 
ing party in the state, so the youth is revolutionized 
when a like and kindred¢ group of appetites from out- 
side comes to the aid of one of the parties in his soul?” 
‘By all means,” he said. ‘‘ And if, I take it, a 
counter-alliance® comes to the rescue of the olig- 
archical part of his soul, either it may be from his 
father or from his other kin, who admonish and re- 
proach him, then there arises faction’ and counter- 


¢ Cf. on 557 c, p. 286, note a. 

4 Of 554 D. 

¢ For the metaphor cf. Xen. Mem. i. 2. 24 éduvacOny exeiy 
xpupéva ouupdxw Tov ph KadGv ériOyudy Kparetv, “they 
(Critias and Alcibiades] found in him [Socrates] an ally who 
gave them strength to conquer their evil passions.” (Loeb try) 

t Of. supra on 554 d, p. 276, note c. 
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ev avr@ mpos adrov Tore yiyverar. To HY; Kai 
MOTE [LeV, Olpat, TO SqpoKpatixov BrreXwpnoe TO 
oAvyapyiK@, Kal Twes T&v émifvutdv at pev 
duepldpyoar, at oe Kal e€€mrecov, aloots Tivos 
eyyevopern)s év TH Tob véov poxhs Kal KaTEeKOoUHON 
aaaw, Ve “eyveraut yap éviore, edn. Adbis 8é, 
oluar, TOY exmTecovody emBuprdv dMa d7ro- 
Tpepouevar Evyyevels Ou" avemvornwoovyny Tpodbhs 
TOT POS TroMat Te Kal loyvpat éyévovto. Dire? 
yooy, eon, ovTw viyvesOar. Odxoby eiAxvody re 
Tpos Tas auras opudias, Kat Adbpa Suyyuyvopevar 
aAnbos évérexov. Ti univ; Tedevrdcar 6%, otuar, 
KatékaBov thy tot véov THs buys axpdzmodw, 
aicOopevat Kevny palyudrwr Te Kal emiTNSEevUaTwWY 
Kaddy Kal Adywv aAnOdv, ot 67) dpiator dpovpoi Te 
Kal dvAakes ev avdpdv OeodiAdy eiot dravoiais. 
Kai aodd y’, édn. Vevdeis 87) Kai adraldves, 
olwat, Adyo. Te Kal dd€ar avr’ éxeivwy avadpa- 
povTes Katéoxyov Tov abrov Tomov Tot ToLvovTov. 
aPddpa y, edn. “Ap ovy od mddw re eis Exeivous 
rovs Awrodayous éAfwv davep@s Karokel, Kal 
éav map otxeiwy tis Bohbea TO PELBwoAD avrood 
Tis bux fis apixvArar, KAQoavres ob dAaloves Adyot 
exelvor Tas Tob aotAKod TetXous év adre mvAas 
ovTe adtny THY Evppayiay mapidow ovre mpéoBeus 


ares... atipev.,. ai dé. For the partitive apposition 
cf. 566 EB, 584 p, Gorg. 499 c. Cf. also Protag. 330 a, Gorg. 
450 c, Laws 626 ©, Eurip. Hee. 1185-1186. 

> Cf. Tim. 90 a. 

¢ For the idea of guardians of the soul cf. Laws 961 », 
supra 5498. Cf. also on Phaedo 113 pv, What Plato said, 
p. 536. 4 Cf. Phaedo 92 p. 

¢ Plato, like Matthew Arnold, liked to use nicknames for 
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faction and internal strife in the man with himself.”’ 
Surely.” “ And sometimes, I suppose, the demo- 
cratic element retires before the oligarchical, some 
of its appetites having been destroyed and others 4 
expelled, and a sense of awe and reverence grows 
up in the young man’s soul and order is restored.”’ 
“That sometimes happens,” he said. ‘‘ And some- 
times, again, another brood of desires akin to those 
expelled are stealthily nurtured to take their place, 
owing to the father’s ignorance of true education, 
and wax numerous and strong.” “ Yes, that is wont 
to be the way of it.” “ And they tug and pull back 
to the same associations and in secret intercourse 
engender a multitude.” “ Yes indeed.” ‘“ And in 
the end, I suppose, they seize the citadel? of the young 
man’s soul, finding it empty and unoccupied by 
studies and honourable pursuits and true discourses, 
which are the best watchmen and guardians®¢ in the 
minds of men who are dear to the gods.”” “* Much 
the best,’”’ he said. ‘‘ And then false and braggart 
words # and opinions charge up the height and take 
their place and occupy that part of such a youth.” 
“They do indeed.” “* And then he returns, does he 
not, to those Lotus-eaters ¢ and without disguise lives 
openly with them. And if any support’ comes from 
his kin to the thrifty element in his soul, those brag- 
gart discourses close the gates of the royal fortress 
within him and refuse admission to the auxiliary 
force itself, and will not grant audience as to envoys 


classes of people; cf. Rep. 415 p ynyeveis, Theaet. 181 4 
péovras, Soph. 248 a eldv dtrous, Phileb. 44 EB rots ducxepéow. 
So Arnold in Culture and Anarchy uses Populace, Philistines, 
Barbarians, Friends of Culture, ete., Friends of Physical 
Science, Lit. and Dogina, p. 3. 

F Bonbeca: cf. Aristot. De an. 404 a 12, 
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/ Ao tn) a 1 P) b6é +] / 
apeaButépwv Adyous WiwTar* etadéyovTar, adtot Te 
~ \ \ “ 
KpaAToucL LAaXoMEvot, Kal THY pev alO@ HALOLOTHTA 
“~ / ? 
dvoualovres WOotow €Ew atiuws dvydda, cwdpo- 
a \ 
ovvny dé dvavdpiav Kadobyrés Te Kat TpoTTNAAKiCoVTES 
/ 
exBadrdovat, peTpioTnTa d€ Kal Koopiav damavny 
/ = 
ws aypoikiav Kal aveAevfepiay otcav setfovtes 
bmepopilovor pera moAA@v Kal avwheAOv ém- 
Guuidv. LUdddpa ye. Tovrwr b€ yé mov Kevw- 
cavres Kal Kabjpavtes THY Tod KaTEeyomévou Te 
on avr@v Kal teAovpevov wuynv pweyddotor TéAcon, 
~ 3 
TO eTa TOUTO On UBpw Kal avapylayv Kal aowrTiav 
Kal davatoeray Aaumpas peta moAAod yopot Kar- 
dyovow ¢€orehdavwuevas, eyKwuiaovTes Kal vio- 
¢ / ~ 
Kopicomevot, uBpw pev edrradevoiav Kadodrres, 
dvapyiav 8€ édevbepiav, aowriav be peyado- 
me) 
mpemerav, avatoeray d5é€ avdpeiav. ap ovy ovTw 
> 3 > , / oN / b “~ 3 
TwWSs, Hv o eyw, véos wv peraBadrAe EK Tod ev 
~ A 
avayKators émvpiats tpedopévov Thy TOV [1 
> ; \ > la e ~ Ed] / / 
avayKaiwy Kat avwdeAdv yndovadv érevVepwoww Te 
\ a” \ / 3 > > ¢ +] ~ ~ 
Kat dveow; Kal wdda y, 4 8° os, evapyds. ZF 
i Badham, followed by Apelt, reads 6’ drwrv. See Adam’s 
note and Appendix IV. to Book VIII. 


¢ Cf. 474D, Thucyd. iii. 82. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. 435-436 
says that Plato had not used Thucydides. But ef. Gomperz 
iii, 331, and What Plato Said, pp. 2-3, 6, 8. See Isoc. Antid. 
984 oKxwmrrev Kal pluetoOar Suvayévous evpuets Kadoicr, etc, 
Areop. 20 and 49, Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1180 b 25, Quintil. iii. 
7.25 and viii. 6. 36, Sallust, Cat. c. 52 “‘iam pridem equidem 
nos vera vocabula rerum amisimus,”’ etc., Shakes., Sonnet 
Ixvi., ““ And simple truth miscalled simplicity .. .,’"’ Thomas 
Wyatt, Of the Courtier’s Life: 

As drunkenness good fellowship to call; ... 
Affirm that favel hath a goodly grace 

In eloquence; and cruelty to name 

Zeal of justice and change in time and place, etc. 
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to the words of older friends in private life. And 
they themselves prevail in the conflict, and naming 
reverence and awe ‘folly’* thrust it forth, a dis- 
honoured fugitive. And temperance they call ‘want 
of manhood’ and banish it with contumely, and they 
teach that moderation and orderly expenditure are 
‘rusticity’ and ‘illiberality,’ and they combine with a 
gang of unprofitable and harmful appetites to drive 
them over the border.®”’ “They doindeed.” “ And 
when they have emptied and purged? of all these 
the soul of the youth that they have thus possessed? 
and occupied, and whom they are initiating with 
these magnificent and costly rites,’ they proceed to 
lead home from exile insolence and anarchy and 
prodigality and shamelessness, resplendent’ in a great 
attendant choir and crowned with garlands, and in 
celebration of their praises they euphemistically de- 
nominate insolence ‘good breeding,’ licence ‘liberty,’ 
prodigality “magnificence, and shamelessness ‘manly 
spirit.’ And is it not in some such way as this,’ said 
I, “ that in his youth the transformation takes place 
from the restriction to necessary desires in his educa- 
tion to the liberation and release of his unnecessary 
and harmful desires?”’ “‘ Yes, your description is 
most vivid,’ said he. “‘ Then, in his subsequent life, 

» brepopifovc.: cf. Laws 855 c vrepopiay puydda, S66 D. 

¢ Of. 567 c and 573 8, where the word is also used ironi- 
cally, and Laws 735, Polit, 293 D, Soph. 226 D. 

4 Kkaréxouat is used of divine “ possession’ or inspiration 
in Phaedr, 244 ©, lon 533 ©, 536 38, etc., Xen. Symp. 1. 10. 

¢ Plato frequently employs the langnage of the mysteries 
for literary effect. Cf. Gorg. 497 c, Symp. 210 a and 218 8, 
Theaet. 155 2-156 a, Laws 666 8, 870 p-x, Phaedr. 250 B-c, 
249 c, Phaedo 81 a, 69 c, Rep. 378 a, etc., and Thompson 


on Jeno 76 &. 
* Cf, Eurip. fr. 628. 5 (Nauck), Soph. 1. 1130. 
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? > 4 ln e lon JOEL TAA ? 
87}, ofuar, pera Tadra o ToLotros ovdev waAAov els 
b) \ 
dvaykKaious 7 17) avayKaious ndovas avadtokwy Kal 
\ / > ? 3A 
ypyara Kal mdovous Kat diaTpiBas' add’ ea 
~ > / \ 
ebruyns h Kal wn mépa exBaxyevO7, adAd te Kal 
~ “A / 
mpeapvtepos yevouevos, TOD 7oAAOD GopvBou mrap- 
/ A 3 \ 
e\fdvros, wépy TE KaTAdeENTAL TOV EKTTECOVTWY KAL 
val ~ ¢ 4 > ~ 
rots émeaeAPotor py GAov éavTov évd@, eis toov 
? ~ 
5 Ts KaTaoTioas Tas yOovas didyer, TH Tapa- 
¢ a bl \ 
munToven del womep Aayovon THY EavTo apy 
* / e \ ~ \ > TAA 
Tapaousouvs, ews av mAnpwhn, Kat adlis adrdAn, 
/ 
ovdeniay atyusalwy, add’ é€& tcov tpédwv. [lavu 
\ Ss K \ vo > >” Ss 3 ? LA. AF 3 
pev odv. Kat Adyov y’, Hv eyo, adnfA od 
\ \ / Lea 
MpocdeXOpEvos OVE Trapieis els TO Ppovpiov, eav 
tis Aéyn ws al pev eto. THY Kaddv te Kal ayaldr 
o~ A “ -~ \ \ 
émibupudy noovat, at de THY TovNpav, Kal Tas peEVv 
“~ 4 
xp emirnoevew Kal TYLav, Tas 5é KoAdlew Te Kal 
os a 2 A 
SovrAodcbat: add” ev maou Tovrois dvaveter TE Kal 
/ ) 
omoias dno amaocas etvar Kal Tysntéas €& cov. 
LPodpa yap, epyn, ovTw diaKeiwevos TobTo dpa. 
> ~ * 2 ? / \ ~ \ > ¢ ? 4 
Odxody, Av 8 éyd, Kat dialH 76 Kal” Auepay obtw 
xapilouevos TH mpoomumrovon emfuuia, ToTée pev 
ucfdwy Kat Karavdovpevos, atlis 5é€ bSporoTayv 





eeae anneal 


¢ Yor the ironical 67 cf. 562 p, 563 B, 563 p, 374 B, 420 & 
and on 562 £, p. 307, note h. 

> Cf. Phaedr. 241 4 meraBarwy dddov apxovra év adr. 
For this type of youth cf. Thackeray’s Barnes Newcome. 
For the lot ef. supra, p. 285, note d, on 557 a. 

¢ Notice the frequency of the phrase é£ tcov in this passage. 
Cf. 557 a. 

¢ An obvious reference to the Gorgias. Cf. Gorg. 494 z, 
Phileb. 13 8 ff., Protag. 353 b ff., Laws 733. 

¢ The Greek says ‘“‘ throws back his head *—the character- 
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I take it, such a one expends money and toil and time 
no more on his necessary than on his unnecessary 
pleasures. But if it is his good fortune that the 
period of storm and stress does not last too long, and 
as he grows older the fiercest tumult within him 
passes, and he receives back a part of the banished 
elements and does not abandon himself altogether 
to the invasion of the others, then he establishes and 
maintains all his pleasures on a footing of equality, 
forsooth,* and so lives turning over the guard-house ” 
of his soul to each as it happens along until it is sated, 
as if it had drawn the lot for that office, and then in 
turn to another, disdaining none but fostering them 
all equally.°”’ “Quite so.’’ “And he does not accept 
or admit into the guard-house the words of truth 
when anyone tells him that some pleasures arise 
from honourable and good desires, and others from 
those that are base,“ and that we ought to practise 
and esteem the one and control and subdue the 
others; but he shakes his head® at all such admoni- 
tions and avers that they are all alike and to be 
equally esteemed.’ ‘“‘ Such is indeed his state of 
mind and his conduct.’ ‘‘ And does he not,”’ said I, 
“also live out his life in this fashion, day by day in- 
dulging the appetite of the day, now wine-bibbing 
and abandoning himself to the lascivious pleasing of 
the flute 7 and again drinking only water and dieting ; 


istic negative gesture among Greeks. In Aristoph. dAcharn. 
115 the supposed Persians give themselves away by nodding 
assent and dissent in Hellenic style, as Dicaeopolis says. 

¥ For the word caravdovpevos cf. 411 a, Laws 790 2, Lucian, 
Bis acc. 17, and for the passive Eur. J.7. 367. Cf. also 
Philetaerus, Philaulus, fr. 18, Kock ii. p. 235, Eur. fr. 187. 
3 worralor 0 Hobeis rotr’ det Onpeverar. For the type ef. Theo- 
phrastus, Char. 11, Aristoph. Wasps 1475 ff. 
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D kat KOTUTXVALVO[LEVOS,, TOTE 5° ad yupvalopevos, 


eo 8° é6re apya@v Kat mavTwv aped@v, ToTe O° ws 
ev prrocodig diarpiBov: mroAAdkes d€ mohurevera, 
Kaul dvarndav ¢ 6 Te dv TUyn Aéyer TE Kad TPATTEL 
Kay TOTE TLVAS mrohewuKovs Cndaon, TAUTY pEepeTat, 
7 Xpnwatiotucous, emt Toor avd, Kal oUTE Tis TAELS 
ovreE avayKn émeoTw avrod 7 Biw, aad’ HOvv TE 
67 Kal éAevbépiov Kat pakdprov Kadd@v tov Biov 


lan ~ ~ ‘ / / > 
i robrov YX PNTAL AUT dua TaVTos. llavtamacw, n 


562 


6° 6 s, SredqAvias Biov _ tgovopuKod TWOS dvbpes. 
Otuae dé ye, Hv d° éyw, Kal TrayTodamov TE KQL 
mrctotwy AO@v peordv, Kal Tov KadAdv TE Kal 
mouxiAov, womep éKeivyv THY mdAWw, TodToOV TOV 
dvdpa elvas: dv toAAot av Kai ToAAat Cnrdoevav Tod 
Biov, tmapadelypata todirer@v Te Kal TpOTWY 
mrctora ev atte@ éyovtra. OvtTw ydp, edn, corw. 
Te obv; rerdydw juiv Kata Snuoxpariav 6 
TOLOUTOS avnp, ws SnuoKpaTiKos OpUds av mpoc- 
ayopevouevos; TetayOw, édn. 

XIV. “H KadAiorn 84, jv 8° éyw, modreia TE 
Kat 6 KdAAtoTos avyp Aowra av qty. ein dveAeiv, 
Tupavvis TE Kal TUpavvos. Kopidy, v 3 ey). Dépe 
On, Tis TPOTOS Tupavvioos, w pire eratpe, yiyverat; 
OTt pev yap eK OnpoKpatias peraBaArer, oxedov 
djAov. Afrov. *Ap’ otv tpdmov tid Tov adrov 


. Cf. Protag. 319 pb. 

> Yor 6 re av roxy cf. on 536 a, p. 213, note f, dray tix7 
Eurip. Hippol. 428, I.T. 722, Eurip. fr. 825 (Didot), grou ay 
rixwow Ken. Cec. 20. 28, dv ay rixns Eurip. Tro. 68. 

° ravrodaréy: ef. on BBY c. 

@ Cf. 557 v. 

¢ For the irony cf. 607 © réy Kah@v rodcredr, supra 544 c 
yervaia, 558 c noeta, 
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and at one time exercising his body, and sometimes 
idling and neglecting all things, and at another time 
seeming to occupy himself with philosophy. And 
frequently he goes in for politics and bounces up @ and 
says and does whatever enters his head.? And if 
military men excite his emulation, thither he rushes, 
and if moneyed men, to that he turns, and there is no 
order or compulsion in his existence, but he calls this 
life of his the life of pleasure and freedom and happi 
ness and cleaves to it to the end.” “That is a perfect 
description,” he said, “ of a devotee of equality.” 
“ T certainly think,” said I, “ that he is a manifold ¢ 
man stuffed with most excellent differences, and that 
like that city ¢ he is the fair and many-coloured one 
whom many a man and woman would count fortunate 
in his life, as containing within himself the greatest 
number of patterns of constitutions and qualities.”’ 
“Yes, that is so,” he said. ‘‘Shall we definitely 
assert, then, that such a man is to be ranged with 
democracy and would properly be designated as 
democratic?”’ ‘“‘ Let that be his place,’ he said. 
XIV. “ And now,” said I, “‘ the fairest * polity and 
the fairest man remain for us to describe, the tyranny 
and the tyrant.” “Certainly,” he said. ‘‘ Come 
then, tell me, dear friend, how tyranny arises.’ That 
it is an outgrowth of democracy is fairly plain.” 
‘Yes, plain.” “Is it, then, in a sense, in the same 


F rls rpdros . . . ylyverac is a mixture of two expressions 
that need not be pressed. Cf. Meno 96 nv, Hpist. vii. 
3943. A. G. Laird, in Class. Phil., 1918, pp. 89-90 thinks 
it means ‘‘ What rpo7os (of the many rpéd7a in a democracy) 
develops into a tpémos of tyranny; for that tyranny is a 
transformation of democracy is fairly evident.” That would 
be a recognition of what Aristotle says previous thinkers 
overlooked in their classification of polities. 
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EK TE dduyapxias SnwoKparia ViYVETOL KCL ék 


B Snuoxparias TUpavVis ; Os “O ampotvlevto, Hv 


Sy 


S° ey, ayabor, Kal duo dAvyapyia Kab- 
loraro—TobTo 6 Hv mAotros': 4 yap; Nai. ‘H 
mArovTou Tolvuy dmAnoria Kal tov dAAwy apeé- 
Aeva dud XPyLaTLopLov abtyy amwAdv. *AAnOé%, 
ébn. *Ap’ odv kai 6 OnpoKparia, dpiterar ayaldr, 
7 TOUTOU darhnoria Kat TtavTny Katadver; Aéyes 
0 atryy ti dpileoBar; Try eAevbeptar, elroy. 
tobTo yap mov ev dyuoKparouevy oAEL akovoals 
dv ws éyes te KdAAorov Kal dia Tadra év povy 
TavTn diSvov olKely darts poet eAevlepos. Aé- 
YET ou yap 87, eon, Kal ToAv TobTo TO pyc. “Ap 
obv, nv 8 eyo, Orep He vov dn épa@v, 7 TOB TowoU- 
Tov amAnoria Kal 7 TOV dAAwy ayeAea Kal Tav- 
THY THY ToATEiav eOloTHOL Te KaL TapacKevaler 
rupavvidos SenbFvar; Ids; edn. “Ora, oljar, 
OnmoKparoupery mohs eAcvepias Subjoaca KAKOV 
olvoyowy mpooTtaTovvTrwy TUYN, Kal mroppwrépw 
Too SeovTos dicparou adriis pebvoty, TOUS dpxovras 
we dv pn mavu mpdor dor Kat toAdjv mapéywou 


re 


1 rrofros Fy, baéprdovros ADM, ou mottos Campbell, 
elrep rt whodros Apelt, vréprouros rdobros Stallbaum. 


@ Their idea of good. Cf. supra 555 B mpoxepévou dyabod. 
Cf. Laws 962 = with Aristot. Pol. 1293 b 14 ff. Cf. also 
Aristot. Pol. 1304 b 20 ai ev oby dnuoxpariar udhiora pera- 
Barrovar bid Thy Toy Snuaywyar acéryear. Cf. also p. 263, 
note ¢ on 551 8 (épos) and p. 139, note ¢ on 519 c (cxorés). 

> Cf. 552 8, and for the disparagement of wealth p. 262, 
note 6, on 550 =. 

: Zeller, Aristot. ii. p. 285, as usual credits Aristotle with 
the Platonic thought ae every form of government brings 
ruin on itself by its own excess. 

¢ Cf..Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 43 ‘The central 
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way in which democracy arises out of oligarchy that 
tyranny arises from democracy?” ‘‘ How is that?” 
“The good that they proposed to themselves? and that 
was the cause of the establishment of oligarchy—it 
was wealth,®? wasit not?’’ “‘ Yes.” ‘“‘ Well, then, the 
insatiate lust for wealth and the neglect of everything 
else for the sake of money-making was the cause of 
its undoing.” “ True,” he said. ‘“*‘ And is not the 
avidity of democracy for that which is its definition and 
criterion of good the thing which dissolves it ¢ too? ”’ 
‘What do you say its criterion tobe?” “ Liberty,?” 
I replied; ‘‘ for you may hear it said that this is best 
managed in a democratic city, and for this reason that 
is the only city in which a man of free spirit will care 
to live.e’’ “Why, yes,” he replied, “you hear that 
saying everywhere.” ‘Then, as I was about to 
observe,t is it not the excess and greed of this and the 
neglect of all other things that revolutionizes this con- 
stitution too and prepares the way for the necessity of 
a dictatorship ?”’’ “‘How?”’ hesaid. “ Why, whena 
democratic city athirst for liberty gets bad cupbearers 
for its leaders’ and is intoxicated by drinking too deep 
of that unmixed wine,” and then, if its so-called 
governors are not extremely mild and gentle with it 


idea of English life and politics is the assertion of personal 
liberty.” 

é Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 29 says life would be impossible in 
Plato’s Republic. 

Sha... épav: cf. 449 a, Theaet. 180 c. 

9 Or “ protectors,” ‘“‘tribunes,” mpocrarovvrwv. Cf. infra 
on 565 c, p. 318, note d. 

& Of. Livy xxxix.. 26 “velut ex diutina siti nimis avide 
meram haurientes libertatem,’? Seneca, De benejic. i. 10 
‘‘male dispensata libertas,” Taine, Letter, Jan. 2, 1867 
‘‘nous avons proclamé et appliqué légalité ... C’est un 
vin pur et généreux; mais nous avons bu trop du notre.” 
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THY eAevbepiav, KoAacer air Lucu Lev ws jeapovs TE 
Kat odAvyapytKous. Apdat yap, Eby, TobT0. Tovs 
dé Ye, elmov, TOV apyovTwv KaTjKoous Tpo- 
mnraxiler wes eVehodovAous TE KL ovdev ovTas, 
TOUS d¢ dpxovras [ev dpxopevors, dpxopevous d€ 
dpyovow ouotous idia TE kal Snpoota, emratvel Te 
Kal TYLE. dp ovK dvdyicn ev TOLAVTY TrONew emt 
wav TO THS ehevbepias i leva ; las yap 00; Kat 
Karadveotat YE; hv & EY, W pire, els TE Tas 
iOias olKias Kal TeAevTay HHeXpt Tov Onpiwy Ty 
dvapxiav Eumvopevyv. Ids, % 7 5° 6s, TO TOLOdTOV 
Aéyoper ; Oiov, pny, marTépa Lev bileobae Trout 
6{LOLOV ylyvecdau Kat poPetobar TOUS ulets, vtov dé 
matTpi, Kat unre atoyvvecdar pyre Sedsevar Tovs 
563 yoveas, tva d% eAevOepos FH peroukov S€ aor@ Kal 

adorov peToikw é€tootcba, Kai Edvov woatTws. 

Diyvetat yap ovTws, édy. Tatra re, Hv 8° eyo, 

Kai opixpa toudde GAAa yiyverar: SuddoKadds TE 

év T@ TovotTe gdoirnras poBeirar Kat Owreven, 


td 


@ wiapovs is really stronger, ‘‘ pestilential fellows.”’ Cf. 
ee 23 pv, Soph. Antig. 746. It is frequent in Aristo- 

anes. 

For the charge of oligarchical tendencies cf. Isoc. Peace 
51 and 133, Areop. 57, Antid. 318, Panath. 148. 

ef. Symp. 184 ¢, 183 a. Cf. the essay of FEstienne de 
la Boétie, De la servitude volontaire. Also Gray, Ode for 
Music, 6 ‘* Servitude that hugs her chain.”’ 

4 For otdéy dvras ef. 341 c, Apol. 41 £, Symp. 216 zr, Gorg. 
512 c, Hrastae 134. oc Aristoph, Eecles, 144, Horace, Sat. 
ii, 7. 102 “nil ego,”’ Eurip. /.4. 371, Herod. ix. 58 oddéves 
édpTes. 

¢ Cf. Laws 699 & érl waco éhevdeplay, Aristoph. Lysistr. 
543 él way lévar, Soph. El. 615 ets wav epyov. 

? Cf. 563 c, Laws 942 v. 
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and do not dispense the liberty unstintedly,it chastises 
them andaccuses them of being accursed ¢ oligarchs.? ” 
Yes, that is what they do,” he replied. “‘ But those 
who obey the rulers,’’ I said, “it reviles as willing 
slaves ° and men of naught,? but it commends and 
honours in public and private rulers who resemble 
subjects and subjects who are like rulers. Is it not 
inevitable that in such a state the spirit of liberty 
should go to all lengths*?”’ “‘ Of course.” ‘‘ And 
this anarchical temper,” said I, ‘my friend, must 
penetrate into private homes and finally enter into 
the very animals.7” “Just what do we mean by 
that?’ hesaid. “‘ Why,” I said, “ the father habitu- 
ally tries to resemble the child and is afraid of his 
sons, and the son likens himself to the father and 
feels no awe or fear of his parents,’ so that he may be 
forsooth a free man.” And the resident alien feels him- 
self equal to the citizen and the citizen to him, and the 
foreigner likewise.” “‘ Yes, these things do happen,’ 
he said. ‘‘ They do,” said I, “‘ and such other trifles 
as these. The teacher in such case fears and fawns 


9 A common conservative complaint. Cf. Isoc. Areop. 49, 
Aristoph. Clouds, 998, 1321 f., Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 10, Mem. 
iii. 5. 15; Newman i. pp. 174 and 339-340. Cf. also Renan, 
Souvenirs, xvili.-xx., on American vulgarity and liberty; 
Harold Lasswell, quoting Bryce, ‘‘ Modern Democracies,”’ 
in Methods of Social Science, ed. by Stuart A. Rice, p. 376: 
‘The spirit of equality is alleged to have diminished the 
respect children owe to parents, and the young to the old. 
This was noted by Plato in Athens. But surely the family 
relations depend much more on the social, structural and 
religious ideas of a race than on forms of government”’; 
Whitman, ‘“‘ Where the men and women think lightly of the 
laws .. . where children are taught to be laws to themselves 
. . . there the great city stands.”’ 

» For the ironical ta 6y cf. on 56138. Cf. Laws 962 & 
éxevdepor 64, Meno 86 v and Aristoph. Clouds 1414. 
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howrynTat TE didackahwy dAvywpodaw, ouTw de Kal 
TALoaywyav' Kal GAws ob pev véoL mpeoButépots 
dmeuedCovTa Kal SuapiA@vra Kal é€V Adyous Kat 
év Epyots, of b€ yépovTes EvyKabverres Tols véots 
evrparrehias TE Kal Xaprevriopod euTimravTat, 
puyLovpevon Tovs vEeous, tva d7) ay doxdow andets 
elvan pnde BeomortKoL. Ildvy pev ody, eon. To 
d€ ae nv & eyo, Eoxaror, a bine, THs edevbepias 
Tob TrAnbovs, 6aov yiyveras ev TH TowvTH Tore, 
6Tav 81 ob EWI] [LEVOL Kal ac EWU LEV AL es 
ATTOV eAedepor dou TOY TmpLapevwv. ev yuvarge 
be mpos avdpas Kau dv8pdau mpos yuvatkas oon 7 
isovonia Kal éAevbepia yiyvetat, dAiyou é7eAald- 
pO eimely. Ovxodv Kor’ Atoxddov, epn, epod- 
peev 6 Tu vov HAP emt OTOL. 5 Iléve Yes eimrov. 
Kal eyunye otTw Aéya: TO pev yap Tov Onpicov 
Tov Ud Tots avOpwrois dow Eedcvfepwrepa eoTw 
evrabia n ev aAn, ovK dv Tis mretBouro diameupos. 
arexvas yap al TE KUvES Kare THY Trapouriay 
olaimep at d€o7rowar yiyvovrai TE or] Kal imzrot Kal 
dvot, mavu eAevbepws Kal ceuvads e(fiopevor mropev- 
colar, Kata Tas ddods euBbdAdovTes TH Gel arrav- 
TavTL, €av py eElorntav’ Kat TaAAa mavTa ovTw 


* Cf. Protag. 336 a, Theaet. 174 a, 168 B. 

> For etvrpamedlas cf. Isoc. xv. 296, vii. 49, Aristotle, Hh. 
Niece. 1108 a 24. In Rhet. 1389 b 11 he defines it as rera:dev- 
pévn UBos. Arnold once addressed the Eton boys on the word. 

¢ Cf, Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 10 r&v dovdwy 8 ab al rdv perolxwr 
trelotyn éotly ’APhvnow dxodacia, Aristoph. Clouds init., and 
on slavery Laws 777 2, supra p. 249, note g on 547 ¢ and 
549 a. 

@ Nauck fr. 351. Cf. Plut. Amat. 763 8, Themist. Orat. 
iv. p. 52 B; also Otto, p. 39, and Adam ad loc. 
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upon the pupils, and the pupils pay no heed to the 
teacher or to their overseers either. And in general 
the young ape their elders and vie with them in 
speech and action, while the old, accommodating ¢ 
themselves to the young, are full of pleasantry © and 
graciousness, imitating the young for fear they may 
be thought disagreeable and authoritative.” ‘ By all 
means,’ hesaid. ‘‘ And the climax of popular liberty, 
my friend,’’I said, “is attained in such a city when the 
purchased slaves, male and female, are no less free ° 
than the owners who paid for them. And I almost 
forgot to mention the spirit of freedom and equal 
rights in the relation of men to women and women to 
men.” “Shall we not, then,” said he, “in Aeschylean 
phrase,? say ‘ whatever rises to our lips’?’’ ‘“‘ Cer- 
tainly,” I said, “so J will. Without experience of it 
no one would believe how much freer the very beasts ° 
subject to men are in such a city than elsewhere. The 
dogs literally verify the adage’ and ‘like their mis- 
tresses become.’ And likewise the horses and asses 
are wont to hold on their way with the utmost free- 
dom and dignity, bumping into everyone who meets 
them and who does not step aside. And so all things 


¢ Cf. 562 5, Julian, Misopogon, 355 3B... péxpt Tay brew 
éariv édevGepia map avrois Kal TOy kaujrwy; dyoucl ro. Kal 
ravras of picOwrot dia r&v croav dawep Tas viudas, “ 
what great independence exists among the citizens, even 
down to the very asses and camels? The men who hire them 
out lead even these animals through the porticoes as though 
they were brides.” (Loeb tr.) Cf. Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 
Teubner, p. 22, § 23 néxpe kal rdv adéywr fguv duxvetro abrod 
n vovdérnecs. 

f Otto, p. 119. Cf. ‘* Like mistress, like maid.’ 

9 Kurip. Jon 635-637 mentions being jostled off the street 
by a worse person as one of the indignities of Athenian city 
ife, 
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\ 3 / “ roa > / > ” > \ 
D peora eAevdepias yiyverar. To eudv y’, édy, euol 
Aéyers dvap: atTos yap €ls aypov mropevdmevos 
Baya adro macyw. To d€ b7 Kedadraov, Fv & 
éyw, mavTwy Tovtwy Evvnbporopévwy evvoeis, ws 
amadny thy wuynv Tov mroduTav trovet, WoTe KAY 
oTioby dovAcias Tis mpoodépyntar, ayavaKrely Kal 
\ > ; on / > > 4 
un avéyecOat; TeAeuTavTes yap ov ola ort 
~ / / 4 
ovde THY vouwy gpovtilovor. yeypappévwr 7 
\ ~ \ “ a 
E dypadar, iva b79 undayy pydels adtots 4 Seandrys. 
\ 4\3 A 3 
Kat war’, edn, oida. 
XV. Adrn pev rowry, wv 8 éyd, B dire, 7 
apx7 ovTwot Kad?) Kal veariKyn, d0ev TuUpavvis 
dverar, ws euol Soxet. Neawxy dra, edn: dAAd 
/ \ \ ~ ) / > > 3 / 4 ? “ 
Ti To peta TobTo; Tadrdv, hv S° éyw, dmep ev TH 
3 / 
dduyapxia vdonua eéyyevouevov amwddAccev adrip, 
TobTo Kal év tavTy mA€ov Te Kal toyupdtepov éx 
Ths e€ovoias eyyevouevov Katadovrobrat dxyo- 
Kpatiav: Kal T@ OvTL TO adyay TL TroLely eydAny 


« Of, the reflections in Laws 698 f., 701 a-c, Hpist. viii. 
354 D, Gorg. 461 £; Isoc. Areop. 20, Panath. 131, Eurip. 
Cyclops 120 drove. & ovdév ovdels oddevds, Aristot. Pol. 
1295 b 15 f. 

Plato, by reaction against the excesses of the ultimate 
democracy, always satirizes the shibboleth “‘liberty ’’ in the 
style of Arnold, Ruskin and Carlyle. He would agree with 
Goethe (Eckermann i. 219, Jan. 18, 1827) ‘‘ Nicht das macht 
frei, das wir nichts iber uns erkennen wollen, sondern eben, 
dass wir etwas verehren, das iiber uns ist.’” 

Libby, Introd. to Hist. of Science, p. 273, not understand- 
ing the irony of the passage, thinks much of it the unwilling 
tribute of a hostile critic. 
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everywhere are just bursting with the spirit of 
liberty.2” “It is my own dream? you are telling me,” 
he said; “for it often happens to me when I go to 
the country.”’ ‘‘ And do you note that the sum total 
of all these items when footed up is that they render 
the souls of the citizens so sensitive ° that they chafe 
at the slightest suggestion of servitude @ and will not 
endure it? For you are aware that they finally pay 
no heed even to the laws? written or unwritten,’ so 
that forsooth they may have no master anywhere 
over them.” “I know it very well,” said he. 

XV. “ This, then, my friend,” said I, ‘‘is the fine 
and vigorous root from which tyranny grows, in my 
opinion.” “* Vigorous indeed,” he said; ‘ but what 
next?’’ “The same malady,” I said, “ that, arising 
in oligarchy, destroyed it, this more widely diffused 
and more violent as a result of this licence, enslaves 
democracy. And in truth, any excess is wont to 

In Gorg. 484 4 Callicles sneers at equality from the point 
of view of the superman. Cf. also on 558 ¢c, p. 291, note f; 
Hobbes, Leviathan xxi. and Theopompus’s account of 
democracy in Byzantium, fr. 65. Similar phenomena 
may be observed in an American city street or Pullman 
club car. 

> Cf. Callimachus, Anth. Pal. vi. 310, and xii. 148 wh Neve 
. . . ToUmdy bvecpov éuol, Cic. Att. vi. 9. 3, Lucian, Somnium 
seu Gallus 7 worep yap Tovpoy évirvioy idéwv, Tennyson, 
‘* Lucretius’: ‘‘ That was mine, my dream, I knew it.” 

¢ This sensitiveness, on which Grote remarks with approval, 
is characteristic of present-day American democracy. Cf. 
also Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 51 ‘‘ And so if he is 
stopped from making Hyde Park a bear garden or the 
streets impassable he says he is being butchered by the 
aristocracy.” 

2 Cf. Gorg. 491 £ SovAebwy brwody, Laws 890 a. 

& Cf, Laws 701 B véuwr Snrety wh brnkdors etvar, 

¥ For unwritten law cf. What Plato Said, p. 637, on Laws 
793 a. 
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peret els TOVaN'T tov peetaPodgy aT avodovar, €v 


64 cpaus TE KOL EV putois Kal €v Gueac., Kal 8 Kal 


© 


év soAuTetats ovx WKLore. Eiéds, egy. ‘H yap 
dyav édevbepia Eoixer OK ets aAro te 7 els dyav 
SovAetav preraBadAew Kat (uo77 Kal aWdAeu. 
Etkos ‘yap. Eiko7ws Tolvur, elirov, ovk €€ dAdys 
mohuretas Tupavvis Kabtoratat 4 €k SnuoKparias, 
é€ olpau THs dx poTarns edevbepias dovAela mAelor 
TE Kal dypuwt arn. “Exe yap, egy, Adyov. >AAN 
ov Toor’, ofuat, Hv 8 eyw, npwras, ana motov 
voonua ev dAvyapyla TE pudpevov TavTOV Kat ép 
SnpoKparia SovActirat adryv. AAG, eon), Néyers. 
"Exeivo tolvuv, epny, eAevor, TO THY apy@v re Kal 
Samravnpay an dpav yEevos, TO pev avdpevorarov 
Tyovpevoy attav, TO O° avavdporepov émOpevov" 
ots 87 dparorobpiey KNdHoL, Tovs pev kevTpa 
éyovot, Tovs be GKEVT POLS. Kat dp6@s > egy. 
Tovtw roivuy, iy Oo eye, TaparreTov ev 7a07 
modtela eyyryvoperw, olov mept o@pua pAdppa Te 


\ ; a or i \ 5 A \ > Ad > / \ 

Kal yoAn: @ 57 Kat det Tov ayalor tarpov Te Kal 
/ \ e aN \ 

vowobérny moAews fur 77TOV 7) Gopov peAvTToupyov 

0 Cf, Lysias xxv. 27, Tsoc. vill. 108, vil. 5, Cie. De rep. i, 4b 

‘nam ut ex nina potenti: l principum oritur interitus prin- 

cipum, sic hune nimis liberum .. .” ete.; Emerson, History, 


‘ A great licentiousness treads on the hee Js of a reformation,” 
Cf. too Macaulay on the comic dramatists of the Restoration ; 
Arnold, Lit. and Dogma, p. 322 “ After too much elorifica- 
tion of art, science and culture, too little; after Rabelais, 
George Fox;”’ Tennyson: 

He that roars for liberty 

Faster binds the tyrant’s power. 


See Coleridge’s Table Talk, p. 149, on the moral law of 
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bring about a corresponding reaction® to the opposite 
in the seasons, in plants, in animal bodies,? and most 
especially in political societies.” “ Probably,” he said. 
‘‘ And so the probable outcome of too much freedom 
is only too much slavery in the individual and the 
state.” “Yes, that is probable.” “Probably, then, 
tyranny develops out of no other constitution® than 
democracy—from the height of liberty, I take it, the 
fiercest extreme of servitude.’’ ‘“‘Thatis reasonable,” 
he said. ‘‘ That, however, I believe, was not your 
question,’ but what identical’ malady arising in demo- 
cracy as well as in oligarchy enslaves it?’’ “You say 
truly,” he replied. ‘“ That then,” I said, “ was what I 
had in mind, the class of idle and spendthrift men, 
the most enterprising and vigorous portion being 
leaders and the less manly spirits followers. We were 
likening them to drones,’ some equipped with stings 
and others stingless.” “ And rightly too,” he said. 
“These two kinds, then,” I said, ‘‘ when they arise 
in any state, create a disturbance like that produced 
in the body’ by phlegm and gall. And so a good 


physician and lawgiver must be on his guard from afar 


polarity. Emile Faguet says that this law of reaction is the 
only one in which he believes in literary criticism. 

> For the generalization cf. Symp. 188 a-z. 

¢ Cf. 565 p. The slight exaggeration of the expression is 
solemnly treated by Apelt as a case of logical false con- 
version in Plato. 

@ Plato keeps to the point. Cf. on 531 c, p. 193, note 7. 

¢ ravrévy implies the concept. Cf. Parmen. 130 p, Phileb. 
348, 18 B, Soph. 253 np. Cf. also Tim. 83.0, Meno 72 c, 
Ttep. 339 a. 

7 Cf. 555 vD-E. 

9 Cf. the parallel of soul and body in 444 c f., Soph. 227 x, 
Crito 47 pf., Gorg. 504 B-c, 505 B, 518 a, 594 pn. 

For ddéyua cf. Tim. 83 c, 85 A-B. 
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~ / \ 4 \ 
moppwhev eddaBetofar, padvora pev oTws py) 
u 4 / 
éyyernoecbov, av de eyyevnaotov, omws oO TL Ta- 
“~ “ 4 > / 
yiora €dv avroiat Tots Knpiows exTeTunoecbov. 
a @ / 
Nai pa Ala, 4 8 6s, mavrdmact ye. “Ode roivur, 
x > > / v3 5 / We “A 
Av 8 ey, AaBwpev, Ww’ edKpiweoTEepov LowpEv oO 
~ ~ / ~ / 
BovaAspeba. Ids; Tpiyi dcacrnowpeba Te Adyw 
s \ ” \ 
OnuoxpaToupervny moAw, WamrEep ovY Kal EXEL. EV 
~ ~~ $3 
uev yap Tov TO ToLodTov yeévos év avTH eupverat 
> 3 U > 7 oN ? ~ 3 / 
du? é€ovaiay otK éAatrov 7 év TH oAvyapyoupery. 
” ¢ \ 4 / > 4 aN 
Eorw ottws. ILoAd dé ye dpymvrepov ev tavTn 7 
? ? , ~ 3 A \ \ \ \ +4 
ev éexelvy. lds; “Exe? pév dua TO pen evTipov 
> be) 3 3 / “~ b>) ~ ? / 
elvat, add dmeAavvecdar THY apyav, ayvpvacrov 
/ 
Kal ovK éppwuevov yiyverar: ev SyuoKpatia dé 
ToUTO mov TO mpoeoTos adTHs, EKTOS OAlywr, 
Kal TO ev Spysvtatov avrob A€yes TE Kal TparTeEL, 
\ > \ \ 4 , vad \ 
70 0 dAdo mrepi Ta BHyata mpocilov BouPet Te Kat 
~ ? 
ovk dvéxetar TOO GAAa A€yorTos, Wore TaVTA bd 
Tob ToLovTov dworKeitar ev TH Towav’Ty ToATEia 
ywpts Twwv oddAtiywv. Mada ye, 7 8’ os. “AAAo 
Tolwuy Towvoe ael amoKpiverar ex TOD mArOovs. 
To motov; Xpynyuarelouévwyv mov mavrwy ot 
KoopuwTato. gvce, ws TO TOoAd mAovaWwTaToL 
; > / “ / > cal 
yiyvovrat. Hinds. I[lAetatov 87), otpat, rots 
“A / \ ? / > ~ / 
Knojot wédAu Kat edropaitatov evtetbev Brjirrerac. 
~ \ of i / ~ 
Ids yap av, egy, mapa ye TOV optKpa éeydovTwy 


* wddtora pév ... av O€: of. 378 a, 414.c, 461 c, 473 Bz, 
Apol. 34.4, Soph. 246 pv. 

° For evxpiwéorepov cf. Soph. 242 c. 

° Cf. Phileb. 23 c, which Stenzel says argues an advance 
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against the two kinds, like a pr udent apiarist, first and 
chiefly 7 to prevent their springing up, but if they do 
arise to have them as quickly as may be cut out, cells 
and all.’”’ “‘ Yes, by Zeus,”’ he said, ” ‘by all means.’ 

“Then let us take it in this way,’ ] said, “so that 
we may contemplate our purpose more distinctly.? 

“How?” “Let us in our theory make a tripartite ° 
division of the democratic state, which is in fact its 
structure. One such class, as we have described, grows 
up in it because of the licence, no less than in the 
oligarchic state.”” “Thatisso.” “But it is far fiercer 
in this state than in that.” ““Howso?” ‘There, be- 
cause it is not held in honour, but is kept out of office, 
it is not exercised and does not grow vigorous. But 
in a democracy this is the dominating class, with rare 
exceptions, and the fiercest part of it makes speeches 
and transacts business, and the remainder swarms 
and settles about the speaker’s stand and keeps up a 
buzzing? and tolerates? no dissent, so that everything 
with slight exceptions is administered by that class 
in sucha state.’’ “ Quite so,” he said. ‘ And so from 
time to time there emerges or is secreted from the 
multitude another group of this sort.”” “ What sort?” 
he said. “ When all are pursuing wealth the most 
orderly and thrifty natures for the most part become 
the richest.”” “It is likely.” “Then they are the 
most abundant supply of honey for the drones, and 
it is the easiest to extract.f” “ Why. yes,” he said, 
‘how could one squeeze it out of those who have 


over the Sophist, because Plato is no longer limited to a 
bipartite division. O Ch. Oo cs 

© dvéyera: cf. Isoc. vill. 14 dre Oynuoxparlas obons odx gore 
mappyola, etc. For the word ef. Aristoph. Acharn. 305 ovx 
dvacxncouat, Wasps 1337. 

* For BNirrerat cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Anights 794. 
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tis BAicevev; LLAovoror 7, otpar, ot rovotror 
“ 7 / > 5 / 4 
Kadrobyvrar, Kndyver Bordvn. Lyeddv tT, Eby. 
“~ » , 
XVI. Afjwos 6 av ein tpitov yévos, daot avr- 
/ \ 
oupyol Te Kal ampdypoves, od mavu moAAG, KeKTy- 
uevor: 6 81 aActordy TE Kal KUpidTaTov ev 
“~ Uy / 
Snuokpatia, dtav rep aOporobA. “Kore yap, édy: 
GAN od Baya eOéder movetv Todo, €av py peéduTds 
/ ? los / > 3 
rT. peTrarapBary. Odxoty petadapBaver, qv oO 
éyad, del, Kal? doov SdvayTat ot mpoeoTares, Tovs 
Zyovtas tiv obolavy adatpovpevor, SiaveuovTes TH 
Siw To mAcorov adrot éyew. MeradapBaver 


Bydap ody, 4 8 ds, odrws. “Avayndlovra 8x, 


ofuat, auvvecBar, Adyovrés re ev TH Shum Kat 
mparrovres Onn SvvavTat, obToL wv apatpodvTat. 
Ilds yap ot; Airiay 81) €cyov bro Tay érépwr, 
Kav pny embvudor vewrepilew, ws emBovdevovar 
T@ Shuw Kai elow oAvyapxixot. Te phv; Odv«- 
obv Kal TeAevTdvTes, eretdav opWat Tov Stov 


@ That is the significance of mdovcror here, lit. “the 
rich.” 

> For the classification of the population ¢f. Vol. I. pp. 161- 
163, Eurip. Suppl. 238 ff., Aristot. Pol. 1328 b ff., 1289 b 33, 
1290 b 40 ff., Newman i. p. 97. 

° ampdyuoves: cf. 620c, Aristoph. Knights 261, Aristot. 
Rhet. 1381 a 25, Isoe. Antid. 151, 227%. But Pericles in Thuc. 
ii. 40 takes a different view. See my note in Class. Phil. xv. 
(1920) pp. 300-301. 

4 abroupyoi: cf. Soph. 223 pv, Eurip. Or. 920, Shorey in 
Class. Phil. xxiii. (1928) pp. 346-347. 

e Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1318 b 12. 

t Cf. Isoc. viii. 13 rovs ra ris rédews Siavewoueévous. 

9 For robs éxovras ef. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 1295. 
For the exploitation of the rich at Athens cf. Xen. Symp. 4. 
30-32, Lysias xxi. 14, xix. 62, xviii. 20-21, Isoc. Areop. 32 ff., 
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little?’ “‘The capitalistic? class is, take it, thename 
by which they are designated—the pasture of the 
drones.”’ ‘‘ Pretty much so,” he said. 

XVI. “And the third class,” composing the 
‘people,’ would comprise all quiet ¢ cultivators of their 
own farms “ who possess little property. This is the 
largest and most potent group in a democracy when 
it meets in assembly.” “ Yes, it is,” he said, “ but it 
will not often do that,’ unless it gets a share of the 
honey.” “Well, does it not always share,” I said, ‘‘ to 
the extent that the men at the head find it possible, in 
distributing 7 to the people what they take from the 
well-to-do,’ to keep the lion’s share for themselves” ?”’ 
“Why, yes,” he said, “‘it shares in that sense.” 
“ And so, I suppose, those who are thus plundered 
are compelled to defend themselves by speeches in 
the assembly and any action in their power.” “ Of 
course.” “And thereupon the charge is brought 
against them by the other party, though they may 
have no revolutionary designs, that they are plotting 
against the people, and it is said that they are 
oligarchs.*”’ “Surely.” “And then finally, when 
they see the people, not of its own will’ but through 
Peace 131, Dem. De cor. 105 ff., on his triarchic law; and 
also Eurip. Here. Fur, 588-592, Shakes. Richard [1.1 iv. 498. : 

Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich. 
They shall subscribe them for large sums of gold. 

Cf. Inge, More Lay Thoughts of a Dean, p. 13. 

n Cf. Aristoph. Knights 717-718, 1219-1223, and Achilles 
in /l. ix. 363. 

? i.e, reactionaries. Cf. supra on 562 n, p. 306, note 6, 
Aeschines iii. 168, and 566 c picddnuos. The whole passage 
perhaps illustrates the ‘‘ disharmony ”’ between Plato’s upper- 
class sympathies and his liberal philosophy. 


i So the Attic orators frequently say that a popular jury 
was deceived. Cf. also Aristoph. Acharn. 515-516. 
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oux éxovTa, aad’ ayvorcavra Te Kal e€atraTnberTa 
v0 TOV Siafadddvren, emixerpoovTa opas aduKety, 
TOT On, ele Bovdovrat etre PMs ws idn Os 
dlvyapxuKol yiyvovrat, ovx EKOVTES, agAAa Kal 
robro TO KQKOV exetvos Oo KnpHY evTiKTEL KevT@v 
avrous. Kopidf juev obv. EtcayyeAtae by Kal 
Kploels Kal aydoves mept aGAAjAwY yiyvovra. Kat 
udda. OdKodv eva Twa Gel OfLos etwhe dia- 
depdvtws mpotoracbar éavtod, Kat TovTov Tpédeww 
Te Kat avgew péyav; Hiwde yap. Todro pev 
dpa, nv 5° eva, Ofprov, OTL, éray TEP punrat 
Tupavvos, €k mpooraTiKhns pilns Kat ovK dMAobev 
exBraordver. Kat pada dfrov. Tis apyy obtv 
weTaBoAns ex mpooTdtov emt TUpavvov; % SHAov 
GT. emrevoav TavTov apEntat Spav 6 mpooratys TA 
? “~ / “ \ \ > > / A ~ \ 
év T® pvlw, ds wept To ev “Apkadia to Tob Atos 

~ , ¢ \ / ¢ ” 
Tob Avxatov tepov A€yerar; Tis, egy. ‘Os dpa 
6 yevodpevos Tob dvOpwmivov omAdyxvou, év 
dAXdois dAdwy tepeiwy evos eyKaTareTunevon, 
dvayrn 84 TovTw AVKw yevéobat. 7 ODK akTKOAaS 
Tov royov; “Eywye. “Ap ody ovTw Kal Os av 

/ ? \ / / ld 
dyuouv mpoeotas, AaBwv ahodpa mevGopevov dydAov, 
pn andoxyntar éudvdAiov aiparos, add’ ddixws 

@ Aristotle, Hih. Nic. 1110 a1, in his discussion of voluntary 
and involuntary acts, says things done under compulsion or 
through misapprehension (6 dyvovav) are involuntary. 

® For 747’ 76n cf. 569 a, Phaedo 87 ©, Gorg. 527 pv, Laches 
181 p, 184 a, and on 550 a, p. 259, note 7. 

¢ So Aristot. Pol. 1304 b 80 fvaykdcdnoar cicravres KaTa- 
NSoa Tov SHuor, Isoc. xv. 318 drcyapxlav dverdivovres . . . Hvary- 
Kkagay ouolous yevéoba Tats airlasts. 

¢ Cf. 562 v, Eurip. Or. 772 mpooraras, Aristoph. Knights 


1128. The rpocrdrys rod djyou was the accepted leader of 
thedemocracy. Cf. Dittenberger, S./.G. 2nd ed. 1900, no. 476. 
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misapprehension,* and being misled by the calum- 
niators, attempting to wrong them, why then,?® 
whether they wish it or not,’ they become in very 
deed oligarchs, not willingly, but this evil too is en- 
gendered by those drones which sting them.” “‘ Pre- 
cisely.”’ ‘‘ And then there ensue impeachments and 
judgements and lawsuits on either side.” “ Yes, 
indeed.” ‘‘ And is it not always the way of a demos 
to put forward one man as its special champion and 
protector? and cherish and magnify him?” “ Yes, 
it is.’ “‘ This, then, is plain,” said I, ‘““that when a 
tyrant arises he sprouts from a protectorate root ¢ and 
from nothing else.” ‘‘ Very plain.” “ What, then, 
is the starting-point of the transformation of a pro- 
tector into a tyrant? Is it not obviously when the 
protector’s acts begin to reproduce the legend that 
is told of the shrine of Lycaean Zeus in Arcadia‘ ?”’ 
‘What is that?’ he said. “‘ The story goes that he 
who tastes of the one bit of human entrails minced 
up with those of other victims is inevitably trans- 
formed into a wolf. Have you not heard the tale?” 
“T have.” “ And is it not true that in like manner 
a leader of the people who, getting control of a docile 
mob,’ does not withhold his hand from the shedding of 


The implications of this passage contradict the theory that 
the oligarchy is nearer the ideal than the democracy. But 
Plato is thinking of Athens and not of his own scheme. 
Cf. supra Introd. pp. xlv-xlvi. 

@ Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1310 b J4 of wdeicro. ray Tupdvyvwr 
vyeydvacw éx Snuayuwyar, etc., ibid. 1304 b 20 ff. 

¥ Cf. Frazer on Pausanias vili, 2 (vol. iv. p. 189) and Cook’s 
Zeus, vol. i. p. 70. The archaic religious rhetoric of what 
follows testifies to the intensity of Plato’s feeling. Cf. the 
language of the Laws on homicide, 865 ff. 

9 Note the difference of tone from 5028. Cf. Phaedr. 
260 c. 
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eTrartumpevos, ofa 67 gtdodow, eis SucaorHpia 
dywv puatdovy, Biov avdpds ddavilwr, yAdrry Te 
Kal OTOUATL avooiw Yyeudsevos dovou Lvyyevots, 
Kal avdpyAath Kat amoKtiuvin Kat stroonpatvy 
xpeGiv TE arroKoTds Kal ys avadacpdv, dpa TO 
TolwovTw avdyen 6 TO weTa TOTO Kal ElpapTar H 
arroAwrévat bd THY exPpav 7} Tvpavvetv Kat AdKw 
é€ avOpwaov yevéofor; lod) dvdyxy, edn. 
Otros 64, édnv, 6 otacidlwy yiyveras mpds rods 
éxovtas Tas ovotas. Otros. “Ap” odv exmecwy 
pev Kat KateAbav Bia r&v exyOpav répavvos dar- 
eipyacuevos Karépyetas; A‘Aov. "Eay 8 4dv- 
varou exBaddew adrov dow H amoxreivar ScaBdr- 
Aovres TH adder, Braiw 87) Bavdrw émBovrAedovow 
amoxtuvdvat Adbpa. Diret yodv, F 8’ bs, otrw 
viyveoBar. Td 81) rupavcdy airnua 76 ToAvbpv- 
Antov émi rovtw mavtes of ets robTo mpoBeBynKdres 
efeuptoxovow, airetv tov Siuov dvAakds Twas Tod 
owMpatos, iva, ois adtois 7 6 Tot Syywou Bonbds. 
Kat wad’, épn. Avddacr 8%, ofuat, Setcavres ev 
vmep exeivov, Dappjoavres Sé twép éavTdv. Kat 
pada. Odxotv roiro érav i8n avip ypjpara éywv 





¢ Cf. Pindar, Pyth. ii. 32; Lucan i. 331: 


nullus semel ore receptus 
pollutas patitur sanguis mansuescere fauces. 


> For ddavifwy of. Gorg. 471 8. 

¢ The apparent contradiction of the tone here with Laws 
684, & could be regarded mistakenly as another “‘ disharmony.”’ 
Grote iii. p. 107 says that there is no case of such radical 
measures in Greek history. Schmidt, Hthik der Griechen, 
ii. p. 374, says that the only case was that of Cleomenes at 
Sparta in the third century. See Georges Mathieu, Les /dées 
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tribal blood, but by the customary unjust accusations 
brings a citizen into court and assassinates him, 
blotting out ®a human life, and with unhallowed tongue 
and lips that have tasted kindred blood, banishes and 
slays and hints at the abolition of debts and the 
partition of lands°—is it not the inevitable consequence 
and a decree of fate? that such a one be either slain 
by his enemies or become a tyrant and be transformed 
from a man into a wolf?’ “ It is quite inevitable,” 
hesaid. ‘“‘ Heitis,’ I said, “‘ who becomes the leader 
of faction against the possessors of property.*”’ “‘ Yes, 
he.” “‘ May it not happen that he is driven into 
exile and, being restored in defiance of his enemies, 
returns a finished tyrant?”’ “‘ Obviously.” “ And 
if they are unable to expel him or bring about his 
death by calumniating him to the people, they plot 
to assassinate him by stealth.” “ That is certainly 
wont to happen,” said he. “ And thereupon those who 
have reached this stage devise that famous petition’ 
of the tyrant—to ask from the people a bodyguard 
to make their city safe? for the friend of democracy.”’ 
“They do indeed,” he said. ‘‘ And the people 
grant it, I suppose, fearing for him but unconcerned 
for themselves.” ‘“‘ Yes, indeed.”’ ‘‘ And when he 
sees this, the man who has wealth and with his wealth 


politiques d’Isocrate, p. 150, who refers to Andoc. De myst. 
88, Plato, Laws 684, Demosth. .{gainst Timocr. 149 (heliastic 
oath), Michel, Recueil d’ inscriptions grecques, 1317, the oath 
at Itanos. 

4 Of, 619 c. e Of. 565 a. 

* Of. Herod. i. 59, Aristot. Rhet. 1357 b 30 ff. Aristotle, 
Pol. 1305 a 7-15, says that this sort of thing used to happen 
but does not now, and explains why. For rodu@pidnrov ef. 
Phaedo 100 s. 

9 For the ethical dative avrots cf. on 343 a, Vol. I. p. 65, 
note c. 
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Kat peta TOY Xpnwaroy altiav paddy pos elvat, 
TOTE d7) ovTos, @ éraipe, Kata Tov Kpoiow 


VEVOMEVOV YPHOLOV 
Trodufngida Tap Eppov 


a ovde ever, OUD aldetrat KaKOs €lvat. 


Od yap dv, dy, Sedtepov atOis aideofein. “O bé 
ye, olua, Hv O° eyw, Katadndbels Bavatw didorar. 
"Avaynn. “O be 67) mpooTaTns exeivos avTos 
djAov 67 OTe péyas peyahwort, ob Ketrae, aAAa 

D karaBaAcy dAAous moAAovs EOTHNKEV eV To didpw 
Ths améAews, TUpavvos GVTL mpooTdTOU a7OTETE- 
Aeopévos. Ti 8 od pedrer; en. 

XVH. AvéAO@wpev o7) THY evdayoviar, id 5° 
eyo, Tob TE dvdpos Kal THS mroAews, ev av o 
Totottos Bpords eyyevyr an; Iave per oby, ey); 
dueAGwpev. “Ap: ovy, ei7rov, ov Tats pev TpwWTAaLs 
HyLepats TE Kal xpovm mpooyerAg Te Kal daomdcerae 
TavTaS a ay TEpiTVYX avy , Kal ovre TUpavves 

EK dyow etvac, Uruaxvetrat Te TOAKG. Kal idia Kal dn- 
pooia, ypedv TE nrevdepuse, Kal viv dréveye 

Tew TE Kal Tots TEpl EavTOY, Kal Maou trews TE 
Kal mpaos elvau mpoaTrovelrau ; "AvayKn, épn. 
‘Orav b€ ye, olan, TpOs Tos Ew ex9povs tots 
pev kaTaMayh, Tovs O€ Kal Suadbeipn, Kab novia 

4 
exelvuy yernrat, mp@rov pev 770 éuous Twas Gel 
Kiel, W’ év ypela Hyeunovos 6 Shuos 7. EHikds 


* For pioddnuos ef. Aristoph. Wasps 474, Xen. Hell. ii. 
3. 47, Andoec. iv. 16, and by contrast isin iior; Aristoph. 
Knights 787, Clouds 1187. > Herod. i. 55. 

¢ In Jl. xvi. 776 Cebriones, Hector’s charioteer, slain by 
Patroclus, xeiro ué-yas weyadworl, * mighty in his mightiness.”’ 
(A. T. Murray, Loeb tr.) 
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the repute of hostility to democracy,” then in the 
words of the oracle ° delivered to Croesus, 


By the pebble-strewn strand of the Hermos 
Swift is his flight, he stays not nor blushes to show the 
white feather.”’ 


“No, for he would never get a second chance to 
blush.”’ “ And he who is caught, methinks, is de- 
livered to his death.’ “Inevitably.” “And then 
obviously that protector does not lie prostrate, 
‘mighty with far-flung limbs,’ in Homeric overthrow,° 
but overthrowing many others towers in the car of 
state? transformed from a protector into a perfect and 
finished tyrant.”’ ‘‘ What else is likely ?”’ he said. 

XVII. “Shall we, then, portray the happiness,” said 
I, ‘‘ of the man and the state in which such a creature 
arises?” “‘ By all means let us describe it,”’ he said. 
‘Then at the start and in the first days does he not 
smile* upon all men and greet everybody he meets and 
deny that he is a tyrant, and promise many things in 
private and public, and having freed men from debts, 
and distributed lands to the people and his own associ- 
ates, he affects a gracious and gentle manner to all?” 
‘ Necessarily,” he said. ‘‘ But when, I suppose, he 
has come to terms with some of his exiled enemies / 
and has got others destroyed and is no longer dis- 
turbed by them, in the first place he is always stirring 
up some war’ so that the people may be in need of 

@ For the figure cf. Polit. 266. More common in Plato 
is the figure of the ship in this connexion. Cf. on 488. 

e Cf, Eurip. J.A. 333 ff., Shakes. Henry 7V. Part I. 1. iii. 
246 ‘* This king of smiles, this Bolingbroke.” 

f Not “foreign enemies”’ as almost all render it. Cf. my 
note on this passage in Class. Rev. xix. (1905) pp. 438-439, 
573 B déw wbe?, Theognis 56, Thuc. iv. 66 and viii. 64. 


9 Of. Polit. 308 a, and in modern times the case of 
Napoleon. 
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567 ye. Ovxoov Kat Wa xXpnuara elapepovres TEVNTES 


Yuyvop.evor mpos Te Kal’ ypépav avaykdlwvrra 
eivat Kat HTTOV avT@ emBovredwou ; AjAov. 
Kat dy ye TWas, olpae, DTOTTEVN eAcvepa pov) - 
pares exovras pa) enitpéery atvT@ apyetlv, dmws 
av TouTous peta mpopacews dod, evdous Tots 
mroheions j TOUTWY TEV TOV evexa Tupdvrw Gel 
AVAYKY moe }LOv raparrew; “Avaykn. Tatra 67) 


B wotodvra eTOLMLOV paMov dmexDdverBau Tois ToAL- 


O 


rats; Ils yap ov; Odxoby Kal Twas ToY 
CuyKaTaoryodyTay Kal ev Ouvdyzet é6vTwY TAp- 
pnodleaGas Kal mpos adrov Kal Tmpos ddAjAous, 
emimAnTTovTas Tots yuyvopevols, ol av Tuyyavw- 
ow dvdpiccirarou OvTES; Eixds Ve. *VareSaupety 
7 TOUTOUS mavTas det TOV TUpavvor, et pédAdet 
ape, ews av pate dhirwv par’ exOpaiv dimy 
pndeva, OTOU Tt ddedos. AjAov. "Okgws dpa det 
Opav avrov, Tis dvdpetos, tis peyaddopev, tis 
ppovipos, Tis movotos: Kat odrus evdaipur € éoriv, 
Mote ToUTOLS dmacw avdayKyn abT@, etre BotNeran 
ITE Ey, Trohepicp elvat Kat emPovAevew, ews dv 
Kalnpn THY moAw. Kady ye, Eby, Kabappdv. 
Nai, jv 8° eyad, Tov evavtiov 7 ot tarpol Ta capara: 


ee RE I TI A Al ett Re el 


¢ For raparrev in this sense ¢f. Dem. De cor. 151 éyxAjuara 
kat wohenos . . . erapdx én, Soph. Anteg. 795 vetkos .. . rapdgas. 

> EuyxaraornodvTwy is used in Aesch. Prom. 307 ‘of those 
who helped Zeus to establish his supremacy among the gods. 
See also Xen. Ayes. 2. 31, Isoc. Panegyr. 126. 

¢ Cf. Thueyd. viii. 70, Herod. ili. 80. 67, aS often in the 
Timaeus, marks the logical progression of the thought. Cf. 
Tim. 67 c, 69 a, 77 c, 82 B, and passim. 

¢ Cf. on 560 pb, p. 299, ‘note ¢. Aristotle says that in a 
democracy ostracism corresponds to this. Cf. Newman i. 
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aleader.” ‘‘ That is likely.’ ‘‘ And also that being 
impoverished by war-taxes they may have to devote 
themselves to their daily business and be less likely 
to plot against him?” ‘‘ Obviously.” “ And if, I 
presume, he suspects that there are free spirits who 
will not suffer his domination, his further object is 
to find pretexts for destroying them by exposing 
them to the enemy? From all these motives a tyrant 
is compelled to be always provoking wars @?”’ “Yes, 
he is compelled to do so.” “‘ And by such conduct 
will he not the more readily incur the hostility of the 
citizens?” “Of course.” “ And is it not likely that 
some of those who helped to establish? and now share 
in his power, voicing their disapproval of the course 
of events, will speak out frankly to him and to one 
another—such of them as happen to be the bravest? ” 
“Yes, it is likely.” ‘‘Then the tyrant must do away’ 
with all such if he is to maintain his rule, until he has 
left no one of any worth, friend or foe.”’ “ Obvi- 
ously.” “He must look sharp to see, then, who is 
brave, who is great-souled, who is wise, who is rich ; 
and such is his good fortune that, whether he wishes 
it or not, he must be their enemy and plot against 
them all until he purge the ecity.?” “A fine purga- 
tion,’ he said. ‘‘ Yes,” said I, ‘“‘ just the opposite of 
that which physicians practise on our bodies. [or 


p. 262. For the idea that the tyrant fears good or able and 
outstanding men cf. Laws 832 c, Gorg. 510 s-c, Xen. Hiero 
5. 1, Isoc. viii. 112, Eurip. fon 626-628, Milton, Tenure of 
Kings, ete., init., Shakes., Richard (1. 11. iv. 33 ff. : 

Go thou, and like an executioner 

Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth. 

All must be even in our government. 
But cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 71, of Hiero, ob POovéwy ayadots. 
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of uev yap TO yelprorov adaipobvres AEizrovot TO 
BéAriarov, 6 dé Tobvavriov. ‘Qs gouxe yap, adTa, 
edn, avayKn, elmep dpfet. 

XVII. °Ev paxapia dpa, elroy even, dvayKn 


D déderar, i) Tpoorarret ait@ 7 mera, pathuv TeV 


TOAA@Y oikety Kat Baro TovUTWY pLLOOUPEVOVY FH LL?) 
aA ? ; Ss > ¢ S 3 oO 9 t ° 
tiv. °Ev rowatry, 4 8 és. “Ap” odv odxi, dow 
dy waAdov Tots toXirats amexPavytat tadta Spay, 
TocouTw mAEdvwy Kat TLoTOTépwY dopupdpwr 
dejoerat; [lds yap od; Tives ody ot morot, Kal 
t b) \ f 3 / 4 
woQev avtovs petaméuperar; Adrouaror, én, 

\ ¢ / 2A \ \ “~ 
moMAol w€ovor meTopevor, eav Tov piabov Ode. 
Kydfvas, jv & éya, v7 tov KUva, SoKkets at Twas 


E pot Aéyew Eevixots te Kal mavrodamovs. “AAnéF 


68 


, » ~ , , > 7 13.) ’ an 
yap, €dn, dox@ aor. Te d€; adrdfev’ dp’ otK av 
eedjcevev; lds; Tods dovAous adeAdpevos rods 
moAitas, édevdepwoas, THY mrEept EavTov dopyddpwv 

/ / 3 7 ? / A / 
momoacbar. UPpodpa y, EPpy’ Eel TOL Kal TLOTO- 
rato. avt@ odrot elow. ~H pakdpiov, jv d° éya, 
Aéyets TUPavvov yphua, € TOLOVTOLsS PiAoLs TE Kal 

APES 
a“ b) / ~~ A / ? ; 
muaTois avdopact Xpijra, Tovs, mporépous exetvous 
amokéoas. “AAAa pny Eby, TowUrous ye Xpira. 
Kat Bavpalovar on, €lirov, ovrou ot ératpou auTov 
Kal Evverow of véor woAtrat, of O° émetKets picodat 


1 ri 6é; adrddev Hermann, Adam: ris 8: a’ridev; AFDM: 
ti 6€ atrédev Mon. (without punctuation): rods dé a’rédev 
Stephanus. 


* Cf. Laws 952 5, Rep. 467 v. 

> Cf. the Scottish guards of Louis XI. of France, the Swiss 

uards of the later French kings, the Hessians hired by 
George III. against the American colonies, and the Asiatics 
in the Soviet armies. 
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while they remove the worst and leave the best, he 
does the reverse.” ‘‘ Yes, for apparently he must,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ if he is to keep his power.” 

XVIII. “ Blessed, then, is the necessity that binds 
him,” said I, ‘‘ which bids him dwell for the most part 
with base companions who hate him, or else forfeit his 
life.” ‘‘ Such it is,” he said. ‘‘ And would he not, 
the more he offends the citizens by such conduct, have 
the greater need of more and more trustworthy body- 
guards?” “Of course.’ “‘ Whom, then, may he 
trust, and whence shall he fetch them?” ‘“ Un- 
bidden,”’ he said, “ they will wing their way ¢ to him 
in great numbers if he furnish their wage.”’ “ Drones, 
by the dog,” I said, “ I think you are talking of again, 
an alien® and motley crew.°” “‘ You think rightly,” 
he said. ‘‘ But what of the home supply,? would he 
not choose to employ that?” “How?” “ By taking 
their slaves from the citizens, emancipating them and 
enlisting them in his bodyguard.” ‘ Assuredly,” he 
said, ‘“‘since these are those whom he can most trust.”’ 
“Truly,” said I, “ this tyrant business ¢ is a blessed’ 
thing on your showing, if such are the friends and 
‘trusties ’ he must employ after destroying his former 
associates.”’ ‘“‘ But such are indeed those he does 
make use of,” he said. “ And these companions 
admire him,’ I said, “‘ and these new citizens are his 
associates, while the better sort hate and avoid him.”’ 


¢ ravrodarovs: cf. on 557 c. 

4 For avrdéev cf. Herod. i. 64 trav uév alrobev, rev dé amo 
Srpvmovos, Thuc. i. 11, Xen. ges. 1. 28. 

¢ For the idiomatic and colloquial ypjua cf. Herod. i. 36, 
Eurip. Androm. 181, Theaet. 209 ©, Aristoph. Clouds 1, 
Birds 826, Wasps 933, Lysistr. 83, 1085, Acharn. 150, Peace 
1192, Knights 1219, Frogs 1278. 

* For the wretched lot of the tyrant cf. p. 368, note a. 
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TE Kal pevyovow; Tid’ od péAdovarv; Odx« er0s, 
Wy 8° éyw, 4 Te Tpaywodta hws copov doKel elvas 
Kaul O Evpuntons biadépan ev adr sf. Te dy; “Ore 
reat tobro muKvijs dvavotas EXO evo epleytaro, 
Bas dpa codol tupavvot ctor THY copav avvovoia. 
Kal éAeyve SHAov Ste TOVTOUS elvau TOUS codovs ois 
Evveoti. Kai aos ioddedv y’, Eon, THY Tuparvida 
evewmpeacer, Kal eTepa moAAd, Kat ovTos Kal ob 
EAAo TounTal. Tovyaprot, ebny, ate cool ovres 
ce THs Tpaywdias | mounTat Evyyyyvwokovow Hyiv 
7 Kal EKElvous, 6co0l HU eyyus ToAurevovrat, 
OTL avrovs els THY ToALTEiaY Ov TrapadefoueBa dre 
Tupavvi8os duvnTas. Otuar eywy ; eon, vy yuyve- 
C oxovow Ooourep ve adr av Kopibot. His dé ye, 
ola, tas aAAas TEPUOVTES TOneELs, Evdhéyovres 
Tovs oxAous, KaNas puvas Kal peyddas Kat mubavas 
pucdwadpevor eis Tupavvidas Te Kal SnoKparias 
EAxovot tas modutetas. Mada ye. Odxodyv Kai 
mpoceTt ToUTWY pLLaBovs AapPavovar Kal TYLVTAL, 
pdAoTa pev, womep TO e€lkds, UO TUPdvYYwY, 
devtepov Sé bro SypoKpatias: dow B° av avwrépw 
twou mos TO avavtes TV TroAtTELv, paAdAov 
D amayopever atradv 7 Tyr, womep dO aobuatos 
advvatotoa mopevecGat. Ilavu peév odv. 





* For ov« érés cf. 414", The idiom is frequent i in Aristoph. 
Cf, e.g. Acharn. 411, 413, Birds 915, Thesm. 921, Plut. 404, 
1166, Eccl. 245. 

> This is plainly ironical and cannot be used by the 
admirers of Euripides. 

¢ Of. rukiwal ppéves Iliad xiv. 294, muxivds vdos xv. 41, etc. 

4 Cf. Theages 125 8 f. The line is also attributed to 
Sophocles. Cf. Stemplinger, Das Plagiat in der griechi- 
schen Literatur, p. 9; Gellius xiii. 18, F. Diimmler, Aka- 
demika, p. 16. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 119 thinks this an 
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‘““Why should they not?” “Not for nothing,*”’ said 


I,“ is tragedy in general esteemed wise, and Euripides 
beyond other tragedians.?”’ ‘Why, pray?” “ Be- 
cause among other utterances of pregnant thought ° 
he said, ‘Tyrants are wise by converse with the wise.?’ 
He meant evidently that these associates of the 
tyrant are the wise.” “ Yes, he and the other poets,” 
he said, “call the tyrant’s power ‘likest God’s’* and 
praise it in many other ways.” ‘‘ Wherefore,” said 
I, “ being wise as they are, the poets of tragedy will 
pardon us and those whose politics resemble ours 
for not admitting them? into our polity, since they 
hymn the praises of tyranny.” “ J think,”’ he said, 
‘that the subtle minds’ among them will pardon us.” 
“ But going about to other cities, I fancy, collecting 
crowds and hiring fine, loud, persuasive voices,” they 
draw the polities towards tyrannies or democracies.” 
“ Yes, indeed.”” “‘ And, further, they are paid and 
honoured for this, chiefly, as is to be expected, by 
tyrants, and secondly by democracy.? But the higher 
they go, breasting constitution hill, the more their 
honour fails, as it were from lack of breath’ unable to 
proceed.” “‘ Quite so.” 

allusion to Euripides and Agathon at the court of Archelaus 
of Macedon. 

Isocrates ix. 40, like the poets, praises the tyrants, but ii. 
3-5 contrasts their education unfavourably with that of the 
ordinary citizen. Throughout the passage he is plainly 
thinking of Plato. 

e Cf. Vol. I. p. 119, note c, Eurip. Tro. 1169, Isoc. ii. 5. 

t Cf. supra 394 p, What Plato Said, p. 561, infra 598 ff. 

9 xouwol is used playfully or ironically. 

» Of. Gorg. 502 3 ff., Laws 817 c, and for the expression 
Protag. 347 b. 

* Cf. Laches 183 a-z. 

i Cf. Shakes. Ant. and Cleop. m1. x. 25 “ Our fortune on 
the sea is out of breath.” 
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XIX. *Aa 8%, «izov, evrabta pev eSePnuev™ 
Aéywwev 5é madd éxetvo TO TOB Tupdvvou oTparo- 
medov TO KaAov Te Kal moAD Kal qrotKiAov Kal 
oddemore TavTov, moUev Opeperac. Afrov, eon, 
OTL, €aV TE tepa Xpybwara. ev TH monet, Tatra 
dvarwoet Grou more av aet e€apKkh, Kal Ta TOV ar- 

} 1 > / > ‘ > / \ ~ 
odAopuevnv,' eAdTTOUs eladopas avayKatwy Tov SAuwov 
Ecloddpew. Te d° orav 6% ratra émdeinn; AfAov, 
ébyn, oTt eK TOV TaTpwwy Opéperar attds TE Kal 
of ovuTéTat Te Kal éTalpos Kal Eratpar. Mavrédvw, 
nv Oo éyd: OTe 6 Ohuos O yevrvicas Tov TUpavvoy 
g / 9 / \ ¢ / Ui NAY 3 ~ ” 
peser avrov te Kat etaipovs. ILoAAy atte, édn, 
3 / ~ \ / > \ \ ? ~ 
avaykn. Ids d€ A€yeus;  etrov: €av O€ ayavaKty 
‘ ‘4 € ~ 7 + , / 
Te Kal Ayn 6 Shuos, STi ovTE Sixatov TpédeoOat 
\ “ 
Um0 TaTpos viov nPdvta, aAAd TodvavTiov bro 
569 vieos marépa, ovTEe TovUTOV avTov EveKa eyevvyce 
> \ 
TE Kal KaTéoTyGEV, iva, EemEeldn péyas yévolTo, 
tore atTos dovrevwyv tots attotd Sdovrors tpédot 
3 a / \ \ / \ / 
exetvov Te Kat Tovs dovAous pera EvyKAddwv 
” > > 2 4 “~ f \ ~ 
aAAwv, adr’ wa amo tv trAovciwy te Kal KadA@v 

3 “ / 3 ~ / 3 f 
Kayatav Aeyouevwy év TH mode éAcvbepwiein 
? / “a 
EKEWWOU TpOOTaVTOS, Kal viv KedeVeL amévar éK 
Tis moAews adtév TE Kal TOvS ETALpoUS, WoTEp 

\ ¢ “~ ~ 
maTnp viov €€ olkias peta oxyAnpdyv Evurotrdyv 
> ? ? / \ / ey > ¢ ?f 3 
e€chavvev; DTvaoerai ye, vy Aia, 4 8’ és, TOT 
” e a e 2 / a ) / la 
B7ydn 0 dfpos, olos ofov Opéupa yevvdy homdlerd 

1 xal ra Baiter, 7a Mss.3 drrodonévwy A?®, drrodopévwy AFDM, 

mwdouuevay ci. Campbell. See Adam, App. VI. 
¢ Cf. on 572 B, p. 339, note eé. 
> Cf. 574 p, Diels* p. 578, Anon. Iambl. 3. 
° Cf. Soph. O,T. 873 tBps purever rupavvov, 
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XIX. “ But this,” said I, “is a digression. Let us 
return to that fair, multitudinous, diversified and 
ever-changing bodyguard of the tyrant and tell how 
it will be supported.” ‘“‘ Obviously,’’ he said, “ if 
there are sacred treasures in the city he will spend 
these as long as they last and the property of those 
he has destroyed, thus requiring smaller contribu- 
tions from the populace.” ‘“‘ But what when these 
resources fail®?”’ “* Clearly,’’ he said, “‘ his father’s 
estate will have to support him and his wassailers, his 
fellows and his she-fellows.”’ ‘‘ I understand,” IJ said, 
“that the people which begot the tyrant ¢ will have 
to feed him and his companions.”’ “It cannot escape 
from that,’ he said. “‘ And what have you to say,” 
I said, “in case the people protests and says that it 
is not right that a grown-up son should be supported 
by his father, but the reverse, and that it did not beget 
and establish him in order that, when he had grown 
great, it, in servitude to its own slaves, should feed 
him and the slaves together with a nondescript rabble 
of aliens, but in order that, with him for protector, 
it might be liberated from the rule of the rich and 
the so-called “better classes,’? and that it now bids him 
and his crew depart from the city as a father expels? 
from his house a son together with troublesome 
revellers?” “ The demos,by Zeus,” he said, “ will then 
learn to its cost what it is and what’ a creature it 


¢ For cada xayadar cf. Aristoph. Knights 185, and Blaydes 
on 735. See also supra on 489 x, p. 27, note d. 

é Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 123. 

‘ For the threatening yvdoera: cf. 362 a, 466 c, IL, xviii. 
270 and 125, Theocr. xxvi. 19 raxa yvadorn, and Lucian, 
Timon 33 etcerat. 

¢ For the juxtaposition ofos ofov cf. Symp. 195 a, Sophocles 
El. 751, Ajaxe 557, 923, Trach. 995, 1045. 
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Te Kal nod&e, Kal OTL doleveotepos av ltoxupote- 
pous eSedavvet. lds, Av & eyo, Aéyers ; Towa - 
CEL TOV TOT € pa BialeoOar, Kav poy metOyrar, Tom 
Tew 6 TUpavvos; Nai, EpN dpeddpevos ye Ta 
oma. Tlarpadolav, Av 8 eyo, Aéyeus TUpavvov 
Kal yaderrov YNpoTpopor, Kab ws coure TOOTO 37) 
oporoyoupery av nox Tuparvis ein, Kal TO Aeyo- 
jLevov 6 O7juos devywv ay Kamrvov dovdctas éXevié- 

C pay els Top dovAwy Seomroreias ay eLTETT WKS 
ein, avTl THs modAAs exeivns Kat duica.ipou eAevbe- 
plas THY Xadereararny TE KaL TLUKpOTAaTHY SovAWwY 
SovAetay HET OT LTXOMEVOS. Kai pda, ébyn, Tatra. 
ovr ylyvera. Te otv; elmov: ovK enpedAds 
qty ElpnoeTat, Eay dyer iKaVvas dueAnhubevan, 
ws jeroBaiver TUpAVVis eK _Onpoxparias, yevomevy 
re ola cot; I[ldvu pév ody ixavads, én. 


a Cf. infra on 574 c, pp. 346-347, note e. 
> As we say, “Out of the frying- pan into the fire.” Cf. 
Anth, Pal. ix. 17.5 é€« wupos ws aivos ’reces és PdAOya, Theo- 
doret, Therap. iii. p. 773 cal rov Kkarvov kara Thy rapoimlar, ws 
Zoxe, priyovres, els avTd Oh TO wip euremrdxayer. See Otto, 
p. 137; also Solon 7 (17) (nth. Lyr., Bergk-Hiller, 9 in 
Edmonds, Greek Elegy and lambus, i. p. 122, Loeb Classical 
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I. Adros 8 Acids, Fv 8° eywd, 6 TUpavyrKds 
avn oxepactat, TOS TE pcGiorarae é« Onpoxpa- 
TLKOD, YEVvOULEVOS TE molds Tis éoTt Kal Tia TpOTov 
Ch, dO\cov 7 7 paxdpeov. Aoumés yap obv ert odTos, 
epy. Oic# obv, Av 3° ey ) 709 ETL; To 
motoy ; To trav emedupiav, Olat Te Kal doa elolv, 
oD LoL Soxobdpev LKAVOS Sunpjovan. TOUTOV 5%) 
évdeas €yovtos, dcapeorépa EoTa n Cnrynos od 
cnrobpev. Odxoby, q 5° és, er ev Kard'; dry 
jue otv' Kal aKdrrEL i 6 ey avrats BotAojax idetv. 
got, 5€ TOE. THV py dvary Katey movav TE Kat 
emreupiecov SoKxotat TWEes [LoL E€lvat Tapavop.ot, at 
Kivouvevovot ev eyyiyveobar mavTi, KoAalouevar 
de bard TE TOV vopeuv Kat TOV BeAridveny emPupeady 
weTa Adyou eviwy pev avdpwrwv 7 Travramaow 
damahrdrrecbae 7) ohiyat NeitmecOar Kat aalevets, 
Tov dé toxvpdoTepas Kat aAeiovs. Aéyers bé Kal 
tivas, €on, TavTas; Tas mept tov vavov, jv O° 


1 évy xakgy M and almost al] editions: éyxa\é AFD, defended 
by Apelt, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1895, p. 965. 


@ For év xadw cf. Soph. Al. 348, Eurip. Heracleid. 971, 
Aristoph. Hecl. 321, Thesm. 299. 

» Cf. on 558 v. 

© For codagiuevat cf. on 559 B, p. 293, note c. 

@ Cf. Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1102 b 5 ff. 6 8 dyads cal xaxds 
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I. “ There remains for consideration,” said I, “‘ the 
tyrannical man himself—the manner of his develop- 
ment out of the democratic type and his character and 
the quality of his life, whether wretched or happy.” 
“Why, yes, he still remains,’ he said. ‘“‘Do you 
know, then, what it is that I still miss?’ “‘ What?” 
“In the matter of our desires I do not think we suffi- 
ciently distinguished their nature and number. And 
so long as this is lacking our inquiry will lack clear- 
ness.”” “‘ Well,”’ said he, “ will our consideration of 
them not still be opportune*?”’ “By allmeans. And 
observe what it is about them that I wish to consider. 
Itis this. Of our unnecessary pleasures? and appetites 
there are some lawless ones, I think, which probably 
are to be found in us all, but which, when controlled ¢ 
by the laws and the better desires in alliance with 
reason, can in some men be altogether got rid of, 
or so nearly so that only a few weak ones remain, 
while in others the remnant is stronger and more 
numerous.” ‘“‘What desires do you mean?” he said. 
“Those,” said I, “that are awakened in sleep? when 
Hora Siddyho Kad’ tarvov, etc.; also his Problem. 957 a 21 ff. 
Cic. De divin. i. 29 translates this passage. Cf. further 
Herod. vi. 107, Soph. O.T. 981-989. 

Hazlitt writes ‘““ We are not hypocrites in our sleep,”’ 


a modern novelist, ‘In sleep all barriers are down.” 
The Freudians have at last discovered Plato’s anticipation 
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> 9 / 7 ‘ \ a oe 
ey, evepouevas, OTav TO prev aAAo Tis wuyfs 
evon, dcov AoyroTiKOY Kal TuEepov Kat adpyov 
éxelvov, TO d€ Onpiddés TE Kal ayptov, 7 Gitwr 7 
péOns mAnobév, oKipTa TE Kal amwoduwevoy Tov 
Urvov CyrH i€var Kal atromumAdvar Ta avTod 7Ox- 
ota? ort wavrTa év TH Towd’tTw TorApa Trovety, ws 
dio mdons Achupévov te Kal amnAAaypevov aioyu- 
vns Kal dpovijcews. pntpt Te yap émuyerpely 
D plyvvcbar, ws olerar, oddev oxvel, dAAw Te OTModV 
avOpwirwv Kat Oedv Kat Onpiwv, pratdovely re 
oTriobv, Bpwpyards Te amexeoOar pndevds: Kal Evi 
dyw otre avolas obdev eAXetrret OUT avacoyurTias. 
’"AAnbéorara, éby, Adyers. “Orav b€ ye, olyas, 
bytes Tis Exn adros adtod Kat owhpdvus, Kal 
eis TOV Urvov in TO AoyroTLKOY pev eyetpas EavTod 
kal éotiaoas Adywv Kaddv Kat oKépewv, els 
atvvvotav adros adT@ aduxduevos, TO emifupnTiKov 
Ese pre evdeia Sods pte aAnopovy, Omws av 


of their main thesis. Cf. Trotter, /nstincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War, p. 74: “It has been perhaps Freud’s most 
remarkable thesis that dreams are manifestations of this 
emergence of desires and memories from the unconscious 
into the conscious field.”” “The barriers of the Freudian 
unconscious are less tightly closed during sleep’ senten- 
tiously observes an eminent modern psychologist. Cf. 
Valentine, The New Psychology of the Unconscious, p. xiii. 
and ibid. p. 93: ‘‘ Freud refers to Plato’s view that the 
virtuous man contents himself with dreaming that which the 
wicked man does in actual life, but I believe he nowhere shows 
a knowledge of the following passage in the Republic. . . .” 
Cf. ibid. p. 95: “‘ The germ of several aspects of the Freudian 
view of dreams, including the characteristic doctrine of the 
censor, was to be found in Plato. The Freudian view 
becomes at once distinctly more respectable.” 
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the rest of the soul, the rational, gentle and dominant 
part, slumbers, but the beastly and savage part, re- 
plete with food and wine, gambols and, repelling 
sleep, endeavours to sally forth and satisfy its own 
instincts.* You are aware that in such case there is 
nothing it will not venture to undertake as being 
released from all sense of shame and all reason. It 
does not shrink from attempting to lie with a mother 
in fancy or with anyone else, man, god or brute. It 
is ready for any foul deed of blood; it abstains from no 
food, and, in a word, falls short of no extreme of folly °® 
and shamelessness.” ‘“‘ Most true,’ he said. “‘ But 
when, I suppose, a man’s condition is healthy and 
sober, and he goes to sleep after arousing his rational 
part and entertaining it with fair words and thoughts, 
and attaining to clear self-consciousness, while he has 
neither starved nor indulged to repletion his appeti- 


Many of the ancients, like some superstitious moderns, ex- 
alted the unconscious which reveals itself in dreams, and 
made it the source of prophecy. Cf. commentators on 
Aesch. Humen. 104, Pindar, fr. 181 (96) Loeb, p. 589: 
ede. 6¢ rpaccdvTwy wedéwv, drap evddvTecow év TohAots dvetpots 
| deikvucr réprvwy édéprooay xarewdv re xkpiow, “but it 
sleepeth while the limbs are active; yet to them that sleep, 
in many a dream it giveth presage of a decision of things 
delightful or doleful.” (Sandys, Loeb tr.) Cf Pausan. 
ix. 293, Cic. De div. i. 30, Sir Thomas Browne, Leligio 
Medici, pp. 105-107 (ed. J. A. Symonds). Plato did not 
share these superstitions. Cf. the irony of Tim. 71 D-£, 
and my review of Stewart’s “‘ Myths of Plato,” Journal 
of Philos. Psychol. and Scientific Methods, vol. iii., 1906, 
pp. 495-498. 

¢ The Greeks had no good word for instinct, but there are 
passages in Plato where this translation is justified by the 
context for #0s, dios and such words. 

’ For the idiom ovddv éddelrret cf. Soph. Trach. 90, Demosth. 
liv. 34. Cf. also 602 p and on 533 a, p. 200, note b. 
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572 Kono Kal pn Tmapexy AépuBov TO Bedriory 
xalpov 7) Avmovpevor, add’ €&@ adto Kal’ adro 
p.ovov Kkaapov oxorrely Kal opéyeobai TOV Kal 
aicbdveotar 6 pr) oldev, 7 Te TOV yeyovoTwy 7 
évTwy 1 Kal _peMovrww, woavTars d€ Kal TO 
Oupoeides mpa.bvas Kal py Trow Ets Spyas eAGev 
KeKn Evy TO Gung Kabevdn, arr’ jnovxdoas peev 
TO duo €l0n, TO Tpitov d€ Kujoas, ev @ 70 ppovely 
eyylyveTau, OUTWS dvarravnran, oto? ore THs 7 
ddnBeias ev TO TowovT@) uddora dmretat Kal 

By KLoTa TAPAVO|LOL TOTE at opets pavralovrar TOV 
evuTviay. MavreAds yev ovv, edn, ofwae ovTws. 
Taira pev toivuy émi mAéov eehy Onpev eimeiv: 6 dé 
Bovrdpeba yrdvat, 768° éoriv, ws dpa Sewdv te Kat 
dyptov Kal avouov emiupidy eldos ExdoTw EvEeoTt, 
Kal mavu Sokotcw yudv eviows preTplous elvas- 
rouro S€ apa év Tots Umvos yiyverat evdnAov. Ef 
otv tl d0Kd Adyew Kat Evyywpets, dpe. “AAAA 
Suyxwpa. 











a OF, “Beagnine: Bishop Blougram’ s Apology, ‘* And body 
gets its sop and holds its noise.’ 

Plato was no ascetic, as some have inferred from passages 
in the Republic, Laws, Gorgias, and Phaedo. Cf. Herbert 
L. Stewart, ‘‘ Was Plato an Ascetic?” Philos. Rev., 1915, 
pp. 603-613; Dean Inge, Christian Hthics, p. 90: ‘‘ The 
asceticism of the true Platonist has always been sane and 
moderate; the hallmark of Platonism is a combination of 
self-restraint and simplicity with humanism.” 

> Cf. Ephesians iv. 26 ‘Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath,” 

° éy 7H@ TowovTe: Cf. 382 B, 465 a, 470 oc, 492 c, 590 a, 
Lysis 212 c, Laws 625 vp. 

¢ This sentence contains 129 words. George Moore says, 
‘* Pater’s complaint that Plato’s sentences are long may be 
regarded as Pater’s single excursion into humour.’ But 
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tive part, so that it may be lulled to sleep® and not 
disturb the better part by its pleasure or pain, but 
may suffer that in isolated purity to examine and 
reach out towards and apprehend some of the things 
unknown to it, past, present or future ; and when he 
has in like manner tamed his passionate part, and 
does not after a quarrel fall asleep ® with anger still 
awake within him, but if he has thus quieted the 
two elements in his soul and quickened the third, in 
which reason resides, and so goes to his rest, you are 
aware that in such case ¢ he is most likely to apprehend 
truth, and the visions of his dreams are least likely 
to be lawless.”¢ “I certainly think so,” he said. 
‘ This description has carried us too far,’ but the point 
that we have to notice is this, that in fact there 
exists in every one of us, even in some reputed most 
respectable,’ a terrible, fierce and lawless brood of 
desires, which it seems are revealed in our sleep. 
Consider, then, whether there is anything in what I 
say, and whether you admit it.”’ “ Well, I do.” 

Pater is in fact justifying his own long sentences by Plato’s 
example. He calls this passage Plato’s evening prayer. 

* Plato always returns to the point after a digression. 
Cf. 543 co, 471 c, 544 B, 568 vp, 588 8, Phaedo 78 8, Theaet. 
177 c, Protag. 359 a, Crat. 438 a, Polit, 287 a-s, 263 c, 
302 8, Laws 682 ©, 697 c, 864.c, and many other passages. 
Cf. also Lysias ii. 61 GAXd ratira wév €&jxOnv, Demosth. 
De cor. 211, Aristot. De an. 403 b 16, also p. 193, note 4, 
and Plato’s carefulness in keeping to the point under dis- 
cussion in 353 c, Theaet. 182 c, 206 c, Meno 93 a-n, Gorg. 
479 p-n, 459 c-p, etc. 

* For the irony of the expression cf. Laws 633 pn, Aesch. 
Lumen. 373, and for the thought Othello m1. iii. 138: 


who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful? 
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II. Tov Toivyy OnLoTLKOV dvauvnotnre olov 

C édapev elvar. Wp d€ TOV Yeyovs eK véov v0 
PerdwrA Tarp TeOpappevos, TAs Xpyparioricas 
emiGupias TyL@Ovre povas, Tas O€ yn GvayKatous, 
aAAa maidids TE Kab Kaddwmapob EVEKA ‘yuyvo- 
pevas, atyualovTr. yap; Nae. Lvyyevopevos 
dé Kopporépots dvbpdor Kab peorots av apr 
dun ADopev emBupay, dpynoas eis Upp Te maoay 
Kal TO éxeivay eldos pices THs To TaTpos pevdw- 
Alas, dvow bé€ Tav diadeipdvrwy Bertin exw, 
D ayduevos apdotépwoe KaTéoTy els pécov appoty 
Tolv Tpdmow, Kal peTpiws dH, ws wWETO, EKdOTWY 
dmoAavwy ovre aveAcvbepov ovre TO,pavopLov Biov 
oh, OnoTuKos é€ ohuyapx Kod YEYOVUS. “Hy yap, 
eon, Kal éorev avr y) d0€a mept TOV Touobrov. 
Wés totvuv, Av 8° eyo, madAw tod TovwovTov 7d 
mpeaButépou yeyovdtos véov viov ev Tots TOUTOU 
at 7Gect TeOpappevov. TiOnme. TiBer ToWuv Kal 
TO. avd exelva, mrepl avTov yryvoueva, amTep Kal 
Emept rov marépa atrov, ayopwevov tre eis aca 
mapavopiav, dvopalonevnv 8° dro Tav ayovTwy 
EXevlepiav dmacav, Bonfotvra te Tats ev péow 
TavTats embupiats marépa te Kat Tovs adAdous 
oixelous, Ttods 6 ad mapaBonfotvras: érav 8 
éXriowow ot Sewot payor Te Kal TupavvoTroLol 
obra. pn GAAws Tov véov KaléEew, epwra Tiva 
adT@ pnyavwpevous eumownoat mpootaryy TaV 


a Cf. 559 of, 

> els uéoor: of. P . 249, note f. 

¢ Tronical on. Sec p. 300, note a, Cf. modern satire on 
‘‘ moderate” drinking and “ moderate” preparedness. 

4 ws wero is another ironical formula like iva 67, ws dpa, ete. 
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II. ‘‘ Now recall ¢ our characterization of the demo- 
cratic man. His development was determined by 
his education from youth under a thrifty father who 
approved only the acquisitive appetites and dis- 
approved the unnecessary ones whose object is enter- 
tainment and display. Is not that soPr” “ Yes.” 
‘And by association with more sophisticated men, 
teeming with the appetites we have just described, 
he is impelled towards every form of insolence and 
outrage, and to the adoption of their way of life by 
his hatred of his father’s niggardliness. But since 
his nature is better than that of his corrupters, being 
drawn both ways he settles down in a compromise ? 
between the two tendencies, and indulging and en- 
joying each in moderation, forsooth,’ as he supposes,¢ 
he lives what he deems a life that is neither illiberal 
nor lawless, now transformed from an oligarch to a 
democrat.” ‘‘ That was and is our belief about this 
type.” “‘ Assume,’ then, again,” said I, “ that such a 
man when he is older has ason bred in turn /in his ways 
of life.” “Isoassume.” “‘ And suppose the experi- 
ence of his father to be repeated in his case. He is 
drawn toward utter lawlessness, which is called by 
his seducers complete freedom. His father and his 
otherkin lend support to’ these compromise appetites 
while the others lend theirs to the opposite group. 
And when these dread magi” and king-makers come 
to realize that they have no hope of controlling the 
youth in any other way, they contrive to engender in 


e dés: of. Theaet. 191 c, Philed. 33 v. 

* This is the af of the succession of the generations, Cf. 
p. 247, note f. 

9 Cf. 559 £. 

hr An overlooked reference to the Magi who set up the 
false Smerdis. Cf. Herod. ii. 61 ff. 
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573 dpy@v Kat Ta eTolwa Siavepouevey emifuprdr, 
bmdmTEepov Kal péyav Kndyva Tia: 7 Tu GAdo oleL 
elvan Tov Ta&v TovovTwy epwra; Oddev eywye, 7 
&° 6s, GAN’ 7 TodTO. OdKodv étav mept adrov 
BopBotoa at adddAae emifvpion, Ovptaydtwv Te 
VELOVEUL KAL LUpwv Kal oTepavwy Kal olvwyv Kal 
tav év rats TowavTars ovvovolais jdovav dvee- 
péevv, emt TO EoxaTov avEovoal te Kal Tpéhoveat 
mo00v KEévTpov EuTrotjowor TH KNPHVL, TOTE 7 

B d0pudopetrai re wd pavias Kal oioTpa ovTos Oo 
mpooTarns Ths Wuyys, Kat €av Twas ev adrt& dd6£as 
H émibvpias AdBy mowvpévas ypnotas Kal ére 
eTALOXUYOMEVAS, dmoKreives Te Kal €€w WOEl map’ 
avrod, ews av xabnpn owohpoovyns, pavias® dé 
T7Anpwon emaxtod. IlavreAds, edn, TupavveKod 
dvopos Aéyers yéveow. “Ap” odv, jv 8 ey, Kal Td 
mara, dud TO TOLODTOY TUpavvos 6 “Kpws A€éyerat; 
Kwodvvever, &bn. Odxodv, & dire, elmov, Kal 

C pebvobets avrjp TUPOVVLKOY Tt ppovnua loxer; 
“Tloxyes yap. Kat LAV O ye patvomevos Kat bio - 
~KexunKws od povoy avipwrwy arAka Kat Gedy 
émuyeiper Te Kal eAmile. dSuvaros elvar dapyeuv. 


Kat par’, ébn. Tupavuixos 5€, Hv 8 eva, & 
LArA: #rli FDM. 2 uavias FD: cal pavias AM. 


#-Ch, Symp. 205 v. 

> rpooraTyy: cf. 562 p and 565 c-p 

¢ For ra roa cf. 552 8, Symp. 200 p and gE, and Horace, 
Odes i. 31. 17 “ frui paratis.” 

@¢ Cf, Ale. f. 185 & Epwra vmbmrepov and the fragment of 
Eubulus (fr. 41, Koek ii. p. 178): 


Tis Rv 0 ypdwas mpGros avO@pwrwy dpa 
H Knporhacrhoas "Hpwh vrdarrepov ; 
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his soul a ruling passion @ to be the protector? of hisidle 
and prodigal¢ appetites, a monstrous winged? drone. 
Or do you think the spirit of desire in such men is 
aught else?’’ “‘ Nothing but that,” he said. “ And 
when the other appetites, buzzing ¢ about it, replete 
with incense and myrrh and chaplets and wine, and 
the pleasures that are released in such revelries, mag- 
nifying and fostering it to the utmost, awaken in the 
drone the sting of unsatisfied yearnings,’ why then 
this protector of the soul has madness for his body- 
guard and runs amuck,! and if it finds in the man any 
opinions or appetites accounted” worthy and still 
capable of shame, it slays them and thrusts them forth 
until it purges * him of sobriety, and fills and infects 
him with frenzy brought in from outside’? “A 
perfect description,” he said, “‘ of the generation of the 
tyrannical man.” “ Andis not this analogy, ’’said I, 
“the reason why Love has long since been called a 
tyrant*?” “That may well be,” he said. “ And does 
not a drunken man,’ my friend,” I said, “‘ have some- 
thing of this tyrannical temper?” “‘ Yes, he has.”’ 
“ And again the madman, the deranged man, attempts 
and expects to rule over not only menbut gods.” “Yes 
indeed, he does,” he said. ‘* Then a man becomes 


e Cf. 564 p. 

Cf. Phaedrus 253 k. 

9 Yor olorpa cf. Phaedr. 240 v. 

* For rotounévas in this sense cf. 538 c, 498 a, 574 yD. 

* Cf. on 560 pb, p. 299, note ec. 

i éraxrod: cf. 405 B, Pindar, Pyth. vi. 10, Aesch. Seven 
against Thebes 583, Soph. Trach. 259. 

* Cf. 573 pv, Eurip. Hippol. 538, .dndromeda, fr. 136 
(Nauck) 6edv répavve .. . “Hows, and What Plato Said, 
p. 546 on Symp. 197 B. 

’ For drunkenness as a tyrannical mood cf. Laws 649 8, 
671 8, Phaedr. 238 3. 
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/ > AN 3 ~ / 4 “nN , n 
Sauovie, avnp axpiB@s ylyverar, orav 7 dvoe 7 
emitndevpacw 7 audotépors pelvaTiKds TE Kal 

A / a 
épwrikds Kat pedayxoAuKos yévnrat. IlavreAds 
ev OvV. 

f / e 4 4 \ “a 
III. Diyverar pév, ws orev, ovtTw@ Kat ToLodros 
avnp on dé on THOS 5 To rév mailovTwy, ue 
Touro av Kal epot epeis. Aéyan 57), epny. ola 
yap TO [ETA TOOTO eoprat yiyvovrat Tap: avTots 
Kat K@uot Kal Oarevat Kat éEratpar Kal Ta TOLabTa 
TAVTA, WY ay “Epws TUpavvos évdov olk@v Sd1a- 
Ui 
KuBepvé, Ta THS boxis dnavra. “AvayKn, ed7. 
"Ap obtv od moAAal Kat Seta TrapaBAacravovow 
émufupias huepas TE Kal vUKTOS ExdoTHS, TOAADV 

/ \ 4 \ 3 / 
Sedpevat; TLoAAat pévtor. Tayd apa avadioxov- 

>7 > 7 ~ 3 Ee \ \ 
Tat, €av TWes MWorimpdcodor. IMs 6’ ov; Kai wera 

“~ \ ~ 
totto O17 davetopot Kal THs ovoias Tapaipécers. 

/ / 7 \ \ / 3 3 / > ? 
Ti piv; “Orav dé 87 mav7’ émaAeinyn, dpa odK 
/ “~ \ 

avayKn prev tas emuluuias Bodv muKvds Te Kal 
apodpas evveveottevpévas, Tods 8 woarmep dro 
Kévtpwv €Aavvoyevous tov te GAAwY émibupidv 
/ ~ ~ a“ 

Kat dtapepovTws br adtod Tob Epwros, macats Tals 
dAdats worep Sopuddpois yyoupévov, oloTtpay Kat 
oxomely, Tis TL exeL, Ov Suvarov apehéectau ATATY) ~ 
cavTa 7 Pracdpevov; 2podpa vy’, Edn. “AvayKatov 
57) mavTayobev Pepe, 7m peydarats wdiat Te Kal 





4 Cf. Adam ad loc., who insists it means ie origin as well 
as that of others, and Says his character is still to be 
described. But it has been in c and before. 

’ Cf. Phileb. 25 B and perhaps Rep. 427 « with 449 pv. 
The slight jest isa commonplace to-day. Wilamowitz, Platon, 
p. ta says it is a fragment of an elegy. He forgets the 

ilebus. 
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tyrannical in the full sense of the word, my friend,” 
I said, ‘‘ when either by nature or by habits or by 
both he has become even as the drunken, the erotic, 
the maniacal.” ‘ Assuredly.” 

III. “ Such, it seems, is his origin and character,* 
but what is his manner of life?’ “‘ As the wits say, 
you shall tell me.” “I do,’ Isaid; “ for, I take it, 
next there are among them feasts and carousals and 
revellings and courtesans ¢ and all the doings of those 
whose? souls are entirely swayed ® by the indwelling 
tyrant Eros.”” “Inevitably,” he said. “‘ And do not 
many and dread appetites shoot up beside this master 
passion every day and night in need of many things ? ”’ 
‘’ Many indeed.” “ And so any revenues there may 
be are quickly expended.” “ Of course.” “ And 
after this there are borrowings and levyings* upon 
the estate?”’ “Of course.” ‘‘ And when all these 
resources fail, must there not come a cry from the 
frequent and fierce nestlings 9 of desire hatched in his 
soul, and must not such men, urged, as it were by 
goads, by the other desires, and especially by the 
ruling passion itself as captain of their bodyguard— 
to keep up the figure—must they not run wild and 
look to see who has aught that can be taken from 
him by deceit or violence?” “ Most certainly.” 
“And so he is compelled to sweep it in from every 


¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 160, note a, on 373 4. Emendations are 
superfluous. 

4 @» dv: ef. 441 p-g b7ov, etc., 583 a év b, and my review 
of Jowett and Campbell, .1./.P. xvi. p. 237. 

¢ Cf. Phaedr. 238 B-c. 

f For rapatpécers cf. Thuc. i. 129. 1, Aristot. Pol. 1311 a 19, 
1315 a 38. 

9 évveveortevudvas: cf. dle. I. 185 5, Laws T76 a, 949 c, 
Aristoph, Birds 699, 1108. 
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oddvass fuvexecOan. “Avayratov. “Ap” oby, womep 
at éy adr jooval _ STUY LY VO!LEVaLL TOV dipyatey 
mAg€ov elyov Kat Ta exelvoy apypobvro, ouTw Kat 
avTos ds LsoEL vEcsTEpos QV TaTpOS TE Kab ENTpOS 
mAéov éyew Kal apaipetoan, env TO avrod H€pos 
dvahwon, d:TOVE LUG LEVOS TOV TATPBWY ; "AdAa 
Tt Lay eon. "Av 6¢ 87 avTa@ Ba eTUTPETWOW, 
dp’ ov TO bev mp@Tov éemyerpot av KA€mTEww Kaul 
dmardy rovs yovéas; IIdvrws. “Omdre 8€ py 
OUVALTO, dpmalot av Kat Budlorro peta TobTo; 
Oipan, Ey. “Avrexopevenv 37) Kal paxouevenn, a) 
Javpdore, yepovros TE KL ypaos, ap’ evAafin Gein 
av Kal getoaito pr Tt Spdoa tH TUPAVVUKRDY 5 Ov 
mdvv, 7d os, €ywye Oapp® rept tOv yovéwy tod 
totovTov. “AAX’, » ’Adcivavre, mpos Atos, evexa 
vewotl didns Kat ovK avayKalas Eraipas yeyovuias 
Thv maArat didnv Kal avayKaiay uynTépa, H evexa 
wpaiov vewort dirov yeyovdTtos ovK avayKaiou TOV 
awpov Te Kal avayKatovy mpeoBiTnv Tatépa Kat 
Tov dilwy apyadtatoy SoKel dv aot 6 ToLtotros 
TAnyats Te Sodvat Kat KaTadovAwWoacbas av adTouvs 
bm exetlvois, eb els THY adTHY oLKiaV dy diryouro ; 
Naw pee Av’, y) o os. 2podpa ye. paKdpuov, jv oO 
eyo, €oLKev oo TO TUpAVVLKOY VLOV Texely, Idve 
vy, edn. Ti 8°, drav b% Ta martpos Kal pnTpos 


@ Cf. Aesch. Bumen. 554. 

® Cf. Gorg. 494 a } ras éoxdras AvTotro NUras. 

¢ Cf, Vol. I. 349 8 f. 

¢ The word dvayxatay means both “necessary” and 
“akin? Cf. Eurip. Androm. 671 roafra dAdoxes rods 
dvaryKatous plidous. 

é For the idiom mrAnyais ... dotva: cf. Phaedr. 254 © 
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source* or else be afflicted with great travail and 
pain?” “Heis.”’ “ And just as the new, upspringing 
pleasures in him got the better of the original passions 
of his soul and robbed them, so he himself, though 
younger, will claim the right to get the better? of his 
father and mother, and, after spending his own share, 
to seize and convert to his own use a portion of his 
father’s estate.” ‘‘ Of course,” he said, ‘‘ what 
else?’ “ And if they resist him, would he not at 
first attempt to rob and steal from his parents and 
deceive them?” “Certainly.” ‘“ And if he failed 
in that, would he not next seize it by force?’ “I 
think so,” he said. “ And then, good sir, if the old 
man and the old woman clung to it and resisted him, 
would he be careful to refrain from the acts of a 
tyrant?” “I am not without my fears,” he said, 
‘ for the parents ofsuchaone.” “‘ Nay, Adeimantus, 
in heaven’s name, do you suppose that, for the sake 
of a newly found belle amie bound to him by no neces- 
sary tie, such a one would strike the dear mother, his 
by necessity? and from his birth? Or for the sake of 
a blooming new-found bel amz, not necessary to his 
life, he would rain blows® upon the aged father past 
his prime, closest of his kin and oldest of his friends ? 
And would he subject them to those new favourites 
if he brought them under the same roof?” “ Yes, 
by Zeus,” he said. “ A most blessed lot it seems to 
be,” said I, ‘‘ to be the parent of a tyrant son.” “It 
does indeed,” he said. ‘‘ And again, when the re- 
sources of his father and mother are exhausted’ and 


éd0vars édwxev with Thompson’s note. Cf. 566 c Oavary 
dédorax. For striking his father cf. supra 569 3B, Laws 
880 = ff., Aristoph. Clouds 1375 ff., 1421 ff. 

* For érideiry of. 568 5, 573 E. 
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D émtAeizrn tov Tovotrov, 7odd be non Evvetreypéevov 
év att 4 7d THY HOovav cyhvos, ov mparov pev 
oikias Twos edaperar Toiyouv 4 Tivos ope vIKTWP 
igvros rod iwariov, peta S€ Tadra tepdov Tt vew- 
Kopyaer; Kal év TovTots Oy Taow, as marae elye 
Sdfas €k maldos mept Kad@v Te Kal aloypOv, tas 
Sixaias motovpévas, at vewott €x SovdAcias AedAv- 
wévat, Sopudpopotoar Tov epwra, KpaTHaovet peT’ 
éxelvou, al mpoTepov prev dvap edvovTo ev Urvw, 

E ére Hv adres Ere U0 vopots TE KaL TaTpL OnuoKpa- 
Tovpevos ev eavT@> Tupavvevfets de U0 Epwros, 
olos OAvyaKis eyiyvero dvap, Uap ToLotros del 
VEVOMEVOS, OUTE TLVOS Pdvov SEeLvod adéEeTat obTE 

575 Bpwyatos ovT epyov, adda TupavviKds ev abt@ 6 
gows év maon avapyia Kal avoyia C@y, are adros 
@v pwovapyos, Tov €xovTd Te adtov worTep TdOAW 
dev emt acav ToAuav, d0ev avTov TE Kal TOV TEpL 
airov OdpuBov Opeser, Tov pwev eEwlev eiceAnAvdora 
amo Kakhs optArtas, tov O° evdodev tro THY adtOv 
TpoTWwY Kal é€avTod avedevTa Kat eAevdepwlérvra. 
7 ovx obros O Bios TOU TOLOUTOV; Odros [Lev ovv, 
egy). Kat av pev ye, Vy d° éyw, oAtyou of ToLotiro. 
Bév mod\ee dov Kat to GAdo AHG0s awdpovy, 





¢ Cf. Meno 72 a, Cratyl. 401 8, Blaydes on Aristoph. 
Clouds 297. 

’ He becomes a rotxwptxos or a Awrodtrys (Aristoph. 
Frogs 172-773, Birds 497, Clouds 1827). Cf. 575 8, Laws 
831 E. 

° vewkopyoec is an ironical litotes. So édawera: in the pre- 
ceding line. 

2 For rovovpévas cf. 573 8B. For the thought cf. 538 c. 
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fail such a one, and the swarm @ of pleasures collected 
in his soul is grown great, will he not first lay hands 
on the wall? of someone’s house or the cloak of some- 
one who walks late at night, and thereafter he will 
make a clean sweep¢ of some temple, and in all these 
actions the beliefs which he held from boyhood about 
the honourable and the base, the opinions accounted 
just,? will be overmastered by the opinions newly 
emancipated’ and released, which, serving as body- 
guards of the ruling passion, will prevail in alliance 
with it—I mean the opinions that formerly were 
freed from restraint in sleep, when, being still under 
the control of his father and the laws, he maintained 
the democratic constitution in his soul. But now, 
when under the tyranny of his ruling passion, he is 
continuously and in waking hours what he rarely 
became in sleep, and he will refrain from no atrocity 
of murder nor from any food or deed, but the passion 
that dwells in him as a tyrant will live in utmost 
anarchy and lawlessness, and, since it is itself sole 
autocrat, will urge the polity,’ so to speak, of him in 
whom it dwells % to dare anything and everything in 
order to find support for himself and the hubbub of 
his henchmen,” in part introduced from outside by 
evil associations, and in part released and liberated 
within by the same habits of life as his. Is not this 
the life ofsuchaone?’”’ “ Itisthis,’ hesaid. “ And 
if,” I said, ‘‘ there are only a few of this kind in a city, 
and the others, the multitude as a whole, are sober- 


° Cf. 567 &. 
* Cf. on 591 &. 
9 ray éxovra: ef. Phaedr. 239 c, Laws 837 B, Soph. 
Antig. 790 and also Rep. 610 c and x. 
% For the tyrant’s companions cf. Newman, i. p. 274, 
note lL. 
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e€ehOdvres ddAXdov Twa Sdopvdopotor TuUpavvov 7 
pcGot eémikoupodow, édv mov moAeuos 7° éav 8 
; ~ ~ 
év eiphvn Te Kal Hovyla yérvwvrar, adtod by év TH 
/ \ ~ \ ? \ “nw \ 
moAew Kaka Sp@at opixpa moAAd. Ta ota dy 
Aéyets; Oia KAe€rrovor, Torywpuvyotot, Badavtio- 
Tooter, Awodutotaw, tepoovrodow, avdpar7o- 
? “A 
dilovrau: €ott 6 Ste avKodavTovow, éav dvvatol 
wor A€yew, Kat wevdouaptupotor Kal Swpodo- 
~ / > ” \ / a4 ?\ 7 
Kotow. LUpiKpa y, edn, Kaka Adyers, é€av oALyou 
dow ot TowdToa. Ta yap opixpa, jv 8° éyw, mpds 
Ta peydAa opiKpd eoTt, Kal TabTa O71 TdvTa Tpds 
/ 
TUpavvov movnpia te Kat abAidTnTL médEwWs, TO 
/ 399 lA cr \ \ \ 
Aeyomevov, 000° ixtap Barrer. dtav yap 81% troAXoi 
3 / / ¢€ ~ \ ” ¢ 
év mode. yévwvTat of Torotror Kal dAXou ot Evv- 
eTOMEVOL AUTOIS, Kal aloOwrTat EavTa@v TO wAHOos, 
TOTE OUTOL Elo Of TOV TUpavYoY yevvVaVTES ETA 
dyuov avoias exelvov, ds av avTdv uddota adros 
év atT@ péytotov Kal mAciotov ev TH duyh TUpav- 
vov exn. HKikétws y’, &by: TupavvKwTatos yap 
av ein. Odxoty édav pev ExdvTes trreixwow' €av 
\ 
dé py emitpérn 4 modus, Womep TéTE pNTépa Kal 
/ 3 / c / \ / 2 \ 
matépa eKddAalev, otTw mddw THY TaTpioa, Eav 
olds T 4, KoAdcETaL Erretoayomevos véous éTAIpoUS, 
\ e \ v4 \ , \ f / 
Kat vo TovToLs d7 SovAcvovoayv THY mara. didAnv 


eee Sane TE rt erst RPT et eR rR my atte me 


¢ Cf. the similar lists of crimes in Gorg. 508 ©, Xen. Mem. 
i, 2. 62. 

® So Shaw and other moderns argue in a somewhat 
different tone that crimes of this sort are an unimportant 
matter. 
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rainded, the few go forth into exile and serve some 
tyrant elsewhere as bodyguard or become mercen- 
aries in any war there may be. Butif they spring up 
in time of peace and tranquillity they stay right there 
in the city and effect many small evils.” “ What 
kind of evils do you mean?” “Oh, they just steal, 
break into houses, cut purses, strip men of their gar- 
ments, plunder temples, and kidnap,? and if they are 
fluent speakers they become sycophants and bear 
false witness and take bribes.’ ‘‘ Yes, small evils 
indeed,®”’ he said, “if the men of this sort are few.”’ 
‘Why, yes,” I said, ‘‘ for small evils are relatively 
small compared with great, and in respect of the 
corruption and misery of a state all of them 
together, as the saying goes, don’t come within hail ° 
of the mischief done by a tyrant. For when men 
of this sort and their followers become numerous in a 
state and realize their numbers, then it is they who, 
in conjunction with the folly of the people, create a 
tyrant out of that one of them who has the greatest 
and mightiest tyrant in his own soul.” “‘ Naturally,” 
he said, “‘for he would be the most tyrannical.” 
“Then if the people yield willingly—’tis well,? but if 
the city resists him, then, just as in the previous case 
the man chastized his mother and his father, so now in 
turn will he chastize his fatherland if he can, bringing 
in new boon companions beneath whose sway he 
will hold and keep enslaved his once dear mother- 


© ot6’ ixrap BddX\ec was proverbial, “‘ doesn’t strike near,” 
“doesn't come within range.”’ Cf. Aelian, W.d. xv. 29. 
Cf. also 006’ éyyts, Symp. 198 sw, 221 v, Herod. ii. 191, 
Demosth. De cor. 97. 

24 In the Greek the apodosis is suppressed. Cf. Protug. 
325 p. Adam refers to Herwerden, Afn. xix. pp. 338 f. 
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untpioa te, Kpiirés dact, kal warpiéa é&er Te Kal 
Opeser+ Kat Totto 6y To TéAos av ein THs éemOvpias 

E tof tovovtov avdpos. Totro, 4 8 os, mavtamacl 
ye. Ovxody, fv 0° eyed, obo ye Tovoide ylyvovrat 
idig Kal mpl apxew: TP@TOV [Lev ols av Evvdow, 
7 ‘KOAaEW eauTay EVVOVTES Kal may ETOULOLS 

576 virnperety, 7) edv Tov TL déwvrar, adrol vmomecdy- 
TES, TAVTA OXHLATA TOAL@VTES TroLELY WS OLKEtOL, 
/ \ > / \ / 
duampaéduevoe Se aAAdtpiot; Kal odddpa ye. 
b) \ ” a , ~ / \ 9Q 7 
Ev mavri dopa TH Biw C&or didow pev ovddérore 
’) / > \ 4 a “A / 
ovdevi, ael Sé Tov dearrdLovres 7) dovdevovres 
dAw, eAcuGepias dé Kal didlas adnbobs Tvpavyert) 
pias det dyevatos. dye pev oov. "Ap odv 
ovK oplas av tovs rotovTous amloTous Kadotev; 
Ids 8 ov; Kat pny ddixous ye ws ofdv re 
Byadtora, etep opbds év tots mpdofev apodo- 
\ oe 

yncapey mept duKatoovryyns, oldv e€orw. “AAAA pr, 
> ¢ OG K / @ , > 3” 

u) o os, 6p Os ye. ehadawwowpeba Toivur, Hv 
éyw, TOV KGKLOTOY. éoTt O€ ov, otov dvap du- 
AAMopev, Os Gv Uap ToLodros H. Ilavy pev odv. 
OtvKotv obtos yiyverat, Os av TuUpavVLKWwTaTOS 
pce. MY povapynon, Kal dow av mAEiw xpdvov ev 
Tupavvids Bid, TocovTw paAAov Totobtos. *Avay- 

# ? 8 / @€ 7 
Kn, €bn SiadeEdpevos Tov Adyov 6 TAavewvr. 


* So also the Hindus of Bengal, The Nation, July 13, 1911, 
p. 28. Cf. Isoc. iv. 25 marpida kal pyrépa, Lysias ii. 18 
unrépa Kal mar pla, Plut. 792 © (ln seni resp.) n 6€ warpis 
kal pytpls ws Kpfres xadofow. Cf. Vol. I. p. 303, note e, on 
414 EB, Menex. 239 a. 

> Of. the accidental coincidence of Swinburne’s refrain, 
“This is the end of every man’s desire” (Ballad of Burdens). 

° bromecdvres: cf. on 494 c UroxkeloovTat. 

4 ¢yhuara was often used for the figures of dancing. Cf. 
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land*—as the Cretans name her—and fatherland. 
And this would be the end of such a man’s desire.” 
“Yes,” he said, “ this, just this.” “ Then,” said I, 
“is not this the character of such men in private life 
and before they rule the state: to begin with they 
associate with flatterers, who are ready to do anything 
to serve them, or, if they themselves want something, 
they themselves fawn °¢ and shrink from no contortion 4 
or abasement in protest of their friendship, though, 
once the object gained, they sing another tune.¢” 
“Yes indeed,” he said. “ Throughout their lives, 
then, they never know what it is to be the friends of 
anybody. They are always either masters or slaves, 
but the tyrannical nature never tastes freedom? or 
true friendship.” “‘ Quite so.” ‘‘ May we not 
rightly call such men faithless??”’ ‘‘ Of course.” 
“Yes, and unjust to the last degree, if we were right in 
our previous agreement about the nature of justice.” 
But surely,” he said, “ we were right.” ‘‘ Let us 
sum up,” then,” said I, “the most evil type of man. 
He is, I presume, the man who, in his waking hours, 
has the qualities we found in his dreamstate.”’ “ Quite 
so. ‘‘ And he is developed from the man who, being 
by nature most of a tyrant, achieves sole power, and 
the longer he lives as an actual tyrant the stronger 
this quality becomes.” “ Inevitably,’’ said Glaucon, 
taking up the argument. 


Laws 669 v, Aristoph. Peace 323, Xen. Symp. 7. 5, Eurip. 
Cyclops 221. Isoc. Antid. 183 uses it of gymnastics. 

e Cf, Phaedr, 241 a dddos yeyovws, Demosth. xxxiv. 13 
Erepos #dn . . . Kal ox 6 ards. 

t Cf. Lucian, Nigrinus 15 dyevoros wév éhevOeptas, darelparos 
dé mappyoias, Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1176 b 19, 1179 b 15. 

9 Cf. Laws 730 c, 705 a. 

h Cf. Phaedr. 239 v & xepddarov. 
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IV. *Ap’ otv, Hv O° eyed, ds av fhaivytas tovn- 

C potatos, Kat abdubtatos davijcerar; Kal Os av 
tTAretaTrov ypdvov kal uddoTta TUupavvetoyn, pdAvoTd 
Te Kat TrAEloTOV ypdvov ToLobTOS yeyovws TH aAn- 
Geia; Tots dé moAXots toAAG Kat Soxe?. *Avayrn, 
eon, Tatra yodv otTws éxyew. “AAAo Ti ody, Hv 
6° e€yw, 6 ye TUpavViKdS KaTa THY TUpavYOUpeVyY 
ToAw av ein dpovdrnti, SnuoTtiKds dé KaTa Syjo- 
KpaToupernyv, Kat of dAAow ovTws; Ti piv; Odx- 
ov, 6 TL mdAts mpos mOAW apeTH Kal eddatmovia, 
D rodro Kat avinp mpos avipa; Ids yap ob; Ti 
obv apEeTH TUpavvoupevyn mdALs mpos BactAevopéevyy, 
olav TO mp@tov diAAPopev; lav rodvavriov, édy: 
n bev yap apiorn, 7 Sé Kakiorn. Odx épijjoopan, 
elrov, omorépay Aéyeus: SHAov yap: add’ ed- 
datwovias Te ad Kat abdAdrnTos woavTws 7 GAAwWS 
Kpivets; Kal 1 éexmAntToucba mpds TOV TUpavvoy 
eva, ovta PArémovres, pnd el tives dAlyou Tepi 
exetvov, add’ ws xpn GAnv THY oéAW etceABdvTas 
E @edcacbar, Karadvvres eis dracav Kat iddvres 
ovrw ddfav amopatvwpeba. "AA dpbds, edn, 
mpokaret: Kat SfAov wavri, dt. TUpavvoupervns pev 
ovK éotw abAwrépa, Bacwevopevyns S€ odk 


~ 





« Of. Gorgias 473 c-x. 

> Cf. the defiance of 473 a and 579 p kav ef uh Tw Soxe?, 
Phaedr. 277 © ob5é dv 6 was Bydos atrd érawérn, and Phileb, 
67 8, also Gorg. 473 © “‘ you say what nobody else would 
say,’ and perhaps 500 p dia8odh 8 év wae. roddp. Cf. 
eee “The public has a great many bees in its 

onnet.”’ 
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IV. “‘ And shall we find,” said I, “‘ that the man 
who is shown to be the most evil will also be the most 
miserable, and the man who is most of a tyrant for 
the longest time is most and longest miserable ¢ in 
sober truth? Yet the many have many opinions.? ’ 
‘That much, certainly,” he said, “‘ must needs be 
true.” “ Does not the tyrannical man,” said I, 
“correspond to the tyrannical state in similitude,° the 
democratic to the democratic and the others like- 
wise?’ “Surely.” “And may we not infer that 
the relation of state to state in respect of virtue and 
happiness is the same as that of the man to the man?”’ 
“Of course.”’ “‘ What is, then, in respect of virtue, 
the relation of a city ruled by a tyrant to a royal city 
as we first described it?’”’ ‘“ They are direct con- 
traries,” he said; ‘“‘ the one is the best, the other 
the worst.”’ “‘ Ill not ask which is which,” I said, 
‘because that is obvious. But again in respect of 
happiness and wretchedness, is your estimate the 
same or different? And let us not be dazzled @ by 
fixing our eyes on that one man, the tyrant, or a few ° 
of his court, but let us enter into and survey the entire 
city, as is right, and declare our opinion only 
after we have so dived to its uttermost recesses 
and contemplated its life asa whole.” “‘ That is a 
fair challenge,’ he said,‘‘ and it is clear to every- 
body that there is no city more wretched than that 
in which a tyrant rules, and none more happy than 


¢ Cf. Tim. 75 vp, Rep. 555 a, Parmen. 133 a. For the 
analogy of individual and state cf. on 591 &£. 

2 Of. 577 a, 591 vp, 619 a dvéxwdnxros, Crat. 394 B, 
Gorg. 523 vD, Protag. 355 8. Cf. also Epictet. iii. 22. 28 tard 
rhs pavtTaclas mepthaprouévors, and Shelley, “... accursed 
thing to gaze on poe tyrants with a dazzled eye.’ 

e el rwes: of. Gorg. 521 B édv re exw. 
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evdayoveotépa. “Ap ovv, jy 8 eyw, Kal sept 
TOV avopav ta avrTa tabra TpoKkaAovpevos opbérs 
av mpoKadoimny, a€iav kpivew mept avTa@v éxelvor, 
ds ovvarau TH Svavota eis avdpds 700s evdovs Sudeiy, 
Kal py Kalamep tats eEwlev opdv demdirrerat 
e \ “ ~ ~ / e\ ‘ 
bmd Ths THY TupavviK@v mpooTdcews, Nv mpos 
tovs &€€w oxynuarilovtrar, add’ txkavds diopa; «i 
obv oloiwny Sety exeivov mdvTas Huds aKovew, Tod 
Suvarod jpeev Kpivac, CvvpKnKoros be ev TQ avTa 
Kal Taparyeyovoros év TE Tals kar olKiay mpdteow, 
e \ / 

ws mpos exdorous Tovs otkelous exel, ev ois 
pdAvora yupvos av od0ein THs TpayiKs OKEVTS, 
Kat év avd Tots dyuociots Kwdvvors, Kal Tara 
mavra iddvra xehevounev efayyéAew, mos exe 
evdaywovias Kal aAvornTos 6 TUparvos mMpos TOUS 
aAAous ; ‘OpBorar av, ébn, Kal Tatra mpoxanoto. 
BovAec obv, Hv & ey, mpooownowpeta, Hpsets 
elvar TOY ouvaray av Kptvat Kal 7107 EVTUXOVTEOY 
TovovrTots, iva exwpev OoTis amroKpiweiraL & 
épwrapev; ILavu ye. 


C V. "0 37 pou, epnv, Bde oxdmer. THY dpotd- 


* For the contrast of tyranny and kingdom ¢f. 587 s, 
Polit. 276 «=. It became a commonplace in later orations 
on the true king. C if Dimmer, Prolegomena, pp. 38-39. 

> The word rpoordcews is frequent in Polybius. Cf. also 
Boethius iv. chap. 2. Cf. 1 Maccabees xv. 32, ‘“‘ When he 
saw the glory of Simon, and the cupboard of gold and silver 
plate, and his great attendance [rapdoracw].”’ Cf. also Isoc. 
ii. 832 dy, and Shakes. Measure for Measure uu. ii. 59 

‘ceremony that to great ones ‘longs,”’ Henry V. rv. i. 280 
“farced title running ’fore the king.” 

° For oxnuarifovra: of. Xen. Oecon. 2. 4 ody oxfua d od 
mepiBéBrynoat, Dio Cass. iii. fr. 18. 2 oxnuaricas . . éaurdv 
and oxnuarionds, Rep. 425 zw, 494 p, 
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that governed by a true king.” “ And would it 
not also be a fair challenge,” said I, ‘‘to ask you to 
accept as the only proper judge of the two men the 
one who is able in thought to enter with understand- 
ing into the very soul and temper of a man, and who 
is not like a child viewing him from outside, over- 
awed by the tyrants’ great attendance,” and the pomp 
and circumstance which they assume? in the eyes 
of the world, but is able to see through it all? And 
what if I should assume, then, that the man to whom 
we ought all to listen is he who has this capacity 
of judgement and who has lived under the same roof 
with a tyrant? and has witnessed his conduct in his 
own home and observed in person his dealings with 
his intimates in each instance where he would best 
be seen stripped? of his vesture of tragedy,’ and who 
had likewise observed his behaviour in the hazards 
of his public life—and if we should ask the man who 
has seen all this to be the messenger to report on the 
happiness or misery of the tyrant as compared with 
other men?” “ That also would be a most just 
challenge,” he said. ‘Shall we, then, make believe,” 
said I, “ that we are of those who are thus able to 
judge and who have ere now lived with tyrants, so 
that we may have someone to answer our questions?” 
‘“ By all means.” 

V. “ Come, then,” said I, ‘“‘ examine it thus. Re- 


¢ It is an easy conjecture that Plato is thinking of himself 
and Dionysius I. Cf. Laws 711 a. 
¢ Cf. Thackeray on Ludovicus and Ludovicus rex, 
Hazlitt, “‘ Strip it of its externals and what is it but a jest? ”’ 
also Gorg. 523 ©, Xen. Hiero 2. 4, Lucian, Somnium seu 
Gallus 24 Av 6é broxtwas tins Tay evdov..., Boethius, Cons. 
iii, chap. 8 (Loeb, p. 255), and for the thought Herod. i. 99. 
’ Cf. Longinus, On the Sublime 7 76 twbev mpoorparywdov- 
pevoy, and Diimmler, Akademika p. 5. 
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THTA avapuyvnoKomevos THs TE TOAEWS Kal TOU 
avdpds, ovTw Kal’ Eexaorov év péper aOpa@v, Ta 
? ¢ cd / 4 ~ y o~ 
mabyuata éxatépov Aéye. Ta wota; edn. pd- 
, > > 3 iA e€ / 3 A 3 , v 
Tov pev, Hv 8 eyo, ws moAw eimetv, edevOdpay 7 
O / 4 v4 >? A € er 3 ” 
ovAnv THY Tupavvouuerny epets; “Os ofdv 7’, edn, 
/ / \ \ c m7! > 5 ~ / 
pdrdora dovAnv. Kat unv opds ye ev atti deom6- 
\ > / ¢ “~ 4 , / 
tas Kal éAevfépovs. ‘Opa, edn, opixpdv yé te 
toto: TO dé GAov, ws Eros eimely, év abTH Kal TO 
3 4 > / \ > / ~ 9 
EMLELKEOTATOV aTiuws Te Kal ABAiws SodAov. Ei 
D odv, elzrov, Gotos avip TH moder, od Kal év éxeivy 
dvayKn Thy adthy ta€w évelvat, Kal moAAfs pev 
Sovreias re Kal averevfepias yeuew tH puyny 
avTob, Kat tadtTa atdtis Ta pépn Sovdevew, azrep 
TV eTLeLKeOTATA, OplKpoV de KaL TO poxOnpoTaToY 
\ Z / 3 / 7 } 
Kal pavikwratrov deomdlew; “Avayxn, edn. Te 
5 v4 a\ 9 / A 4 / 
ovv; dovAnv 7» éAcvbépav thy TovavTny dyceEts 
eiva. wuynv; AovdAnv 67 zou eywye. Odxotv 7 
ye av dovAn Kal TUupavvovpevyn dds WKLOTA TroLEt 
“A tA 4 \ eon , tla 
ad BovrAerar; TLoAv ye. Kat 1 Tupavvoupevn apa 
\ ¢ / A “A ~ e A v4 
E uyy nKvora mroujoes & av BovdnOh, ws mepi ddns 
+) a fon ¢€ \ \ v > A‘ ¢@ / / 
eirety wuyfs: bro de oloTpov act éAKopyevyn Bia Ta- 
Foal / \ 4 ~ 
paxns Kal perapedctas peoty eotar. [lds yap 
td 4 4 “ / > / A 
ot; [lAovoiav d€ 4 mevopevnv avayKn Thy TU- 
578 pavvouperynv mddw etvat; Levonevny. Kat puoyjy 
¢ In Menex. 238 © Plato says that other states are com- 
posed of slaves and masters, but Athens of equals. 
> For rdiw cf. 618 B wuys dé Taku. 


¢ yéuew: of. 544 0c, 559 c, Gorg. 522 E, 595 a. 
2 Of. 445 B, Gorg. 467 8, where a verbal distinction is 
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call the general likeness between the city and the 
man, and then observe in turn what happens to each 
of them.” “‘ What things?” he said. “ In the first 
place,” said I, “ will you call the state governed by 
a tyrant free or enslaved, speaking of it as astate?”’ 
“ Utterly enslaved,” he said. “ And yet you see in 
it masters and freemen.” ‘“ I see,’ he said, “‘ a small 
portion of such, but the entirety, so to speak, and 
the best part of it, is shamefully and wretchedly 
enslaved.?”’ “If, then,” I said, “‘ the man resembles 
the state, must not the same proportion? obtain in 
him, and his soul teem* with boundless servility and 
illiberality, the best and most reasonable parts of it 
being enslaved, while a small part, the worst and the 


most frenzied, plays the despot?” ‘“‘ Inevitably,” 
he said. “ Then will you say that such a soul is 
enslaved or free?”’ “‘ Enslaved, I should suppose.”’ 


‘ Again, does not the enslaved and tyrannized city 
least of all do what it really wishes??” ‘‘ Decidedly 
so.’ “‘ Then the tyrannized soul—to speak of the soul 
as a whole ’—also will least of all do what it wishes, 
but being always perforce driven and drawn by the 
gadfly of desire it will be full of confusion and repent- 
ance.f”’ “Of course.” “‘ And must the tyrannized 
city be rich or poor? ”’ “ Poor.” “ Then the tyrant 


drawn with which Plato does not trouble himself here. In 
Laws 661 8 éri@uuy is used. Cf. ibid. 688 B ravavtia rais 
Bovrjceoiv, and Herod. iii. 80. 

¢ Of. Cratyl. 392 c as 7d Gdov elrety yévos. 

* Cf. Julian, Or. ii. 50 c. In the Stoic philosophy the 
stultus repents, and ‘omnis stultitia fastidio laborat sui.” 
Cf. also Seneca, De benef. iv. 34 “non mutat sapiens 
consilium .. . ideo numquam illum poenitentia subit,” 
Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag. ili, 147. 21, 149. 20 and 33, 
Stob. He. ii. 118. 5, 102. 22, and my emendation of Hclogues 
ii. 104. 6 W. in Class. Phil. xi. p. 338. 
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3 \ y > 7f \ 
dpa TupavviKny mevixpav Kat atAnoTOV avayKn del 


> 3 U a / / / 3S 9 
elvat. Odrws, 4 8 ds. Ti dé; oBov yéwew dp 
obk avayKn THY Te TOLAdTHY TOAW TOV TE TOLODTOY 
dvdpa; TloAAW ye. “Oduppods 6é Kat orevay- 

\ 4 6 / 4 1A 66 ” vr LAA 
povs Kat Oprvovs Kat adyndovas over Ev tie aAAN 
/ ¢ / b] ~ rd 3 \ \ € “ 
mretous evprjcev; Oddauds. “Hv avdpe de yet 
Ta Towabra ev ddAdw Tiwi mAciw civar y ev TH 
pawonerw v0 émlvuidy Te Kal EpwTwv TovTw 
Tt tupavuk@; WIds yap dv; édn. His mavra 
B by, olwa, Tatra te Kat dAda Toiadra amoPrebas 
thy ye woAw tTav modewv aOdAwwrdarny eKpwvas. 
3 ~ b) “A ov \ / cy 3 3 / 
OtKoty 6p§ds; édyn. Kat para, fv & eyo. 
\ lo > “~ lan 

GAXa mept TOU avdpos ad Tob TupavviKod Ti réyeus 
? 3 A o 3 / “~ 4 B) / 
eis TavTa Tatra amofrérwv; Maxpd, edn, abAw- 
~ ~ > > 

tarov elvat Tov ddAdwy amdavrwy. Totro, Av 4 
3 A 2 / 3 ? “ - o~ s 3 4 
ey, ovKér dplds Aéyers. Ilas; 4% 8 Gs. 
Otrw, edny, ola, obTds EoTw 6 ToLoDTOS wadoTa. 
"AAAG tis pyv; “Ode tows cow err doker elvas 
CrovTov abdwwrepos. Ilotos; “Os av, Av & eyo, 
4 “ \ 3 / / on > \ 
TupavuiKos Bv pr lowwiTynv Biov KaraPi@, adda 
SvoTvxns Kal avrT@ wad Tos aouudopds éx- 
mopiahy wore Tupdvvw yeveobar. Texpaipopai ce, 
»? > ~ 4 > “a 4 / x 
Eon, ek THY mpoepynucvwv adnOF réyew. Nai, Av 
°° ? / 1AA’ > wv \ \ “A > 3 > 
ey adn’ otk oleofat ypy Ta ToLtadra, adr’ €d 
e Cf. Laws 832 a rewaor Thy YUXTs Xen. Symp. 4. 36 
mevoce xpnudrwr., Oecon. xili. 9 rewdor yap Tod éalvou, 
Aristot. Pol. 1277 a 24 °° Jason said he was hungry when he 
was not a tyrant, ” Shakes. Tempest 1. ii. 112 “‘so dry he 
was for sway.” Cf. Novotny, p. 192, on Epist. vil, 335 B, 


also Max. Tyr. Diss. iv. 4 7l yap av eln mevéorepov dvdpds 
ércOupotvros dunvex@s...; Julian, Or. ii. 85 s, Teles (Hense), 
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soul also must of necessity always be needy 4 and suffer 


from unfulfilled desire.”” ‘“‘ So itis,’ he said. “‘ And 
again, must not such a city, as well as such a man, be 
full of terrors and alarms?” ‘‘It must indeed.’’ “ And 


do you think you will find more lamentations and 
groans and wailing and anguish in any other city ?”’ 
‘By no means.” “‘ And so of man, do you think 
these things will more abound in any other than in 
this tyrant type, that is maddened by its desires and 
passions?” “‘ How could it be so?” he said. “In 
view of all these and other like considerations, then, 
I take it, you judged that this city is the most miser- 
able of cities.” ‘And was I not right?” he said. 
“ Yes, indeed,” said I. “ But of the tyrant man, 
what have you to say in view of these same things ?”’ 
‘“ That he is far and away the most miserable of all,” 
he said. ‘“‘ I cannot admit,” said I, “ that you are 
right in that too.” “‘How so?” said he. “ This 
one,’ said I, “I take it, has not yet attained the 
acme of misery.°”’ “‘Then who has?” “ Perhaps 
you will regard the one I am about to name as still 
more wretched.’ ‘“‘ What one?’ ‘“‘ The one,” said 
I, “ who, being of tyrannical temper, does not live 
out ¢ his life in private station? but is so unfortunate 
that by some unhappy chance he is enabled to 
become an actual tyrant.” “ I infer from what has 
already been said,”” he replied, “that you speak 
truly.” “Yes,’’ said I,“ but it is not enough to suppose 
such things. We must examine them thoroughly by 


pp. 32-33. For the thought see also Gorg. 493-494. Cf. also 
supra 521 «a with 416 ©, Phaedr. 279 c, and Mpist. 355 c, 

> Cf. supra on 508 x, p. 104, note ec. 

¢ Cf. Protag. 355 a, <dle. [. 104 8, 579 c. 

@ Stallbaum quotes Plut. De virtut. et vit. p. 101 p, Lucian, 
Herm. 67 idwwrnv Biov gAv, Philo, Vit. Mos. 3. 
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dda 7H Towvtw’ Adyw oKomelv. TeEpl yap ToL 
Tod peyioTou 7 oKéysis, wyalod te Biov Kal KaKod. 
3 Ao > ie v4 » / / > Jd \ / 
Opforara, 7 5° és. Lkomes 6%, €¢ apa Ti rEyw. 
dokel yap po Sely evvonoa ek TaHvdE mept adtob 
~ b) ~ 
ckoTotvras. “Ex tivwy; "E& évos éxdotov Tav 
3 ~ ¢ / 3 / b) / 
idtwr@v, Ooot mAovowr ev modAcow dvdpdamoda 
TOAAG KEKTNVTAL. OVTOL yap TODTS ye TpoTdpLOLOV 
“A / ~ 
Eyouot Tols Tupavvots, TO TOAAMY dpyew: Sradéper 
de \ > / “~ / - > 3 Ss 
é€ TO exeivou mARG0s. Ataddper ydp. Oicé’ ody 
td ® > ~ ~ 
6Tt odTOL Ades Exovor Kat od gdoPobyTar Tovs 
? 4 / 5) ~ 
oikéras; Ti yap av doBotvto; Ovddeév, etzov: 
b) \ \ ” >? a Ul a ~ € / 
GAAa TO altiov évvoets; Nat, dre ye maoa 7 mods 
€ \ ¢ / a “~ > ~ ~*~ ~ ? 
evi exdotw Bonlet rdv idiwrdv. Kadrds, jv 4 
2 7 / / / ” “ 54 e 4 
eyw, Aéyets. te d€; et Tis Dedv avdpa eva, oTw 
f Y ~ 
éoTw avdpdmoda mevTyKovTa H mAEiw, Apas EK THs 
/ “A A 
ToAEws adtov Te Kal yuvaika Kal matdas Mein Ets 
epnuiav peta THs GAAns odaias TE Kal TOV OLKETOY, 
¢/ > ~ A ~ > / / 
67ov avT@ poets Tov éeAcvfépwv péAdAoe Bon- 
Qnoew, év toiw av Twt Kat TOow PoBw oteu yeve- 
obat adrov mept Te adToo Kal maidwy Kat yuvatkds, 
\ b / ¢ \ ~ 3 ~ > / > > 
i) amdAowrTo Ure THY olkeTav; “Ev mapvti, 7 9 
és, €ywye. Odxoiv avaykaloito av twas dn 
~ ~ \ a 
Gwrevew attdv tadv SovAwy, Kat drvoyvetobas 


1 On 7@ rovovrw, the reading of the mss., see note a below. 


* Adam ad loc. emends 7@ ro.otrw to 74 Toodrw, insisting 
that the ms. reading cannot be satisfactorily explained. 

> Cf. supra Vol. I. p. 71, note f on 344 v-E and What 
Plato Said, p. 484, on Laches 185 a. 

¢ Cf. Polit. 259 3. But Plato is not concerned with the 
question of size or numbers here. 
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reason and an argument such as this.? For our in- 
quiry concerns the greatest of all things,’ the good 
life or the bad life.” “‘ Quite right,’ he replied. 
‘“ Consider, then, if there is anything in what I say. 
For I think we must get a notion of the matter from 
these examples.” ‘From which?” ‘From individual 
wealthy private citizens in our states who possess 
many slaves. For these resemble the tyrant in being 
rulers over many, only the tyrant’s numbers are 


greater.°”’ “Yes, they are.” “You are aware, 
then, that they are unafraid and do not fear their 
slaves?” ‘“‘ What should they fear?” ‘“‘ Nothing,” 


I said; “‘ but do you perceive the reason why ? ”’ 
‘* Yes, because the entire state is ready to defend each 
citizen.”’ “‘ You are right,” I said. “ But now sup- 
pose some god should catch up a man who has fifty 
or more slaves? and waft him with his wife and children 
away from the city and set him down with his other 
possessions and his slaves in a solitude where no free- 
man could come to his rescue. What and how great 
would be his fear,? do you suppose, lest he and his 
wife and children be destroyed by the slaves?” 
“The greatest in the world,’”’ he said, “if you ask 
me.” ‘“ And would he not forthwith find it neces- 
sary to fawn upon some of the slaves and make them 


4 Plato’s imaginary illustration is one of his many antici- 
pations of later history, and suggests to an American many 
analogies. 

e Cf. Critias, fr. 37, Diels ii.® p. 324, on Sparta’s fear of 
her slaves. 

* For ev mavri cf. 579 B, Symp. 194 a &v mari elys, 
Euthyd. 301 A év wavri éyevouny vd droplas, Xen. Hell. 
v. 4, 29, Thueyd. vii. 55, Isoc. xiii. 20 é maow . . Kaxois. 
Cf. mavrotos eivar (ylvverda) Herod. ix. 109, vii. 10. 3, 
iii. 124, Lucian, Pro lapsu 1. 
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ToAAa Kai éAevbepotv ovdev Seduevos, Kal KdAa€é 
3 \ nN / > / A b) / 
avros av Oeparovrwy avadavein; IloAA) avayen, 
4 7 A nv b) r rNé Ti 5° > \ LAA 
epn, avT@, 7 atroAwArdvar. Ti 8, ei Kat dddovs, 
Sp > bd) / e A 
nv 0 éyw, 0 Beds KUKAW KaToLKioele yelTovas 
AA \ 2 A a \ 3. 47 v ” ” 
atoAAOUS aAVT@, Ob fun avEexXoLWWTO, Et Tis GAAOS GAAOU 
f > ~ on 
Seorrolew a€tot, GAN ef cod twa Tovodrov Aap- 
/ “ 3 ray 
Bavotev, tais €oxydrats Tyswpotvto Tywwpias; "Er 
Bg 4 S “A ? mn 
B av, edn, olwar, waAAov év mavri Kakod ein, KvKAW 
/ oS 
ppovpovpevos b70 mdvTwv ToAeiwv. *Ap” odv odK 
> , \ 
ev ToLOUTW pev SecuwTnpiw dédeTat 6 TUpavvos, 
, is) e o~ 
duce. wv olov dveAnAvGapyev, wod\AGv Kal mav- 
todaTav ddéBwv Kal épwrwv peotds: Alyvw 4é 
ld ~ fa “~ 
ovre adT@ THv buynv povw Tov év TH TrdAEL OvTE 
b) ~ ~ 
amoénunoa e€coTw ovdapudce ovTe Oewphoar dowv 
Or \ € LAA > / > / > 
ny Kal ot GAAot eAcvOepor Emifvpnrai etor, KaTa- 
A \ > os > 7 \ \ e \ ~ 
deduKws Se ev TH olkia ta TroAAA ws yorvy CA, 
C Pbovav Kat tots addAows modiras, édv tis e€w 
amoonun Kat te ayabov dpa; Ilavrdmact pev 
ovv, edn. 
? ~ “a / ~ / 
VI. Odxoty rots totovTots KaKkots mAciw Kap- 
ToUTaL aVAp, OS av KaKas Ev EavT@ TroALTEVdMEVOS, 
év vov 8) od a€Awrarov expwas, TOV TUpavVLKOY, 


@ For the idiom ovdév deduevos cf. 581 E, 367 a-B, 410 B, 
405 c, Prot. 331 c, and Shorey in Class. Journ. ii. p. 171. 

» For ancient denials of the justice of slavery cf. Newman, 
Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 140 ff., Philemon, fr. 95 (Kock ii. p. 508) 
Kav Ooddos éorl, odpka rny atrhy Exel, proer yap ovdels dovAos 
évyerhon more. 7 8 ad roxy TO cGua Karedovdwoaro, and Anth. 
Pal. vii. 553 with Mackail’s note, p. 415. 

¢ Cf. p. 360, notea. For the tyrant’s terrors cf. Menander, 
"Aomts (fr. 74, Kock iii. p. 24), Tacitus, Ann. vi. 6, 579 
and Xen. Hiero 6.8. The tyrant sees enemies everywhere. 
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many promises and emancipate them, though nothing 
would be further from his wish#? And so he would 
turn out to be the flatterer of his own servants.”’ 
“He would certainly have to,” he said, ‘‘ or else 
perish.” “‘ But now suppose,” said I, “that god 
established round about him numerous neighbours 
who would not tolerate the claim of one man to be 
master of another,® but would inflict the utmost 
penalties on any such person on whom they could 
lay their hands.” ‘“‘I think,” he said, ‘‘ that his 
plight would be still more desperate, encompassed 
by nothing but enemies.”” “ And is not that the 
sort of prison-house in which the tyrant is pent, being 
of a nature such as we have described and filled with 
multitudinous and manifold terrors and appetites? 
Yet greedy ¢ and avid of spirit as he is, he only of the 
citizens may not travel abroad or view any of the 
sacred festivals? that other freemen yearn to see, 
but he must live for the most part cowering in the 
recesses of his house like a woman,’ envying among 
the other citizens anyone who goes abroad and sees 
any good thing.” “* Most certainly,” he said. 

VI. “ And does not such a harvest of ills * measure 
the difference between the man who is merely ill- 
governed in his own soul, the man of tyrannical 
temper, whom you just now judged to be most 
miserable, and the man who, having this disposition, 


4 Cf. Xen. Hiero 1. 12 of dé rupavvor od udra dudl Fewplas 
éxouvew* ore yap lévar atdrots dogadés. Ch. Crito 52 B én 
Gewpiay, 

é Cf. Laws 781 c, Gorg. 485 v. 

f roils rovovrors Kaxots is the measure of the excess of the 
unhappiness of the actual tyrant over that of the tyrannical 
soul in private life. Cf. my review of Jowett, A./.P. xiil. 
p. 366. 
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A ¢ tS / ~ LAA’ 3 AF e / 
pn ws bduodrns KataBi@, add’ avayKacbA b76 Twos 
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3 1d y / 
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\ > , € “~ ‘ id , > > > , 
Kal akpdTopt eavTov pn towwrevwv add’ aywrilo- 
D pevos mpos GAAa cwHpara Kal waydpevos avayKa- 
/ \ / / 4 ¢ ? 
Coro dudyew tov Biov. Ilavrdmacw, édn, dpuo.d- 
4 \ iA Aé ré > / 

Tard te Kat aAnféorata Héyers, @ LwKpates. 
“ > > / a 
Odxoiv, Hv & éyd, & pide TAavKwv, mavreAds Td 
/ + A nm ¢ A ~ f v4 
mabos dOAvov, Kat Tod U0 cod KpiOévTos yarerrd- 

~ i ~ ~ ~ 
tata Cav yaderwrepoy ere CHO rupavvev; Kody 
3 v 7B; LA ~ mr Q 7 NN > / 
vy, edn. “Horw apa 7H adndeta, Kav ef ph TH 
doxel, 6 TH OvTt TUpavvos TH vt. dodAos Tas 
\ “~ 
E peyioras Owrretas Kat Sovdetas Kat Kodak trav 
\ \ , ~ 
movnpoTatwy Kal Tas émiluutas ovd omworoty 
b) Na. LAA > /? > Sy / 4 
amomumAas, adda mAeiotwy émideéotatos Kal 
, ~ *\ 6 , , .7 ¢ \ 
mévns TH adnbeia patverar, edv tis dAnv bvynv 
3 / Q / Q \ pop , ) A \ 
emiotyta Gedoacbat, Kat ddBov yéuwy 8a tavtTds 
Tot Biov, cpadacuayv Te Kat ddvvav mAnpns, €imep 
~ on’ sr o Qé e EA 7 4 / 
Th Tis moAEws dralecer Hs apyer Eorkev. EouKe OE° 
S \ / 4 ~ 
5804 ydp; Kat uada, €py. Odxoiy Kal mpdos rov- 
Tos €Te aTodwaouev TH avdpt Kal & TO mpdTEpov 
elmopev, OTL avadyKn Kal elvat Kat ére padAov 
} @ 3 ~ a / } A A 3 A 
yiyvecbar ait@ 7 mpoTepov dia rHv apyjv dOo- 
wn 2 / ? f 3 t > f \ 
vep@, amtorw, adikw, adidw, avooiw, Kal maons 
~ \ a 
KaKias mavooKel Te Kal Tpodel, Kal e€ amdvTwr 


o Cf. infra 580 c and What Plato Said, p. 506, on Gorg. 
491 np. 

> For the analogy of soul and body cf. 591 » and on 
564 8, p. $13, note g. 
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does not live out his life in private station but is 
constrained by some ill hap to become an actual 
tyrant, and while unable to control himself attempts 
to rule over others, as if a man with a sick and in- 
continent body ® should not live the private life but 
should be compelled to pass his days in contention 
- and strife with other persons?” “ Your analogy is 
most apt and true, Socrates,” he said. ‘Is not that 
then, dear Glaucon,” said I, “a most unhappy ex- 
perience in every way ? And is not the tyrant’s life 
still worse than that which was judged by you to be 
the worst?” “ Precisely so,” he said. “‘ Then it is 
the truth, though some may deny it,é that the real 
tyrant is really enslaved to cringings and servitudes 
beyond compare, a flatterer of the basest men, and 
that, so far from finding even the least satisfaction for 
his desires, he is in need of most things, and is a poor 
man in very truth, as is apparent if one knows how to 
observe a soul in its entirety ; and throughout his 
life he teems with terrors and is full of convulsions 
and pains, if in fact he resembles the condition of the 
city which he rules; and he is like it, is he not ?”’ 
‘““ Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ And in addition, shall we 
not further attribute to him all that we spoke of 
before, and say that he must needs be, and, by reason 
of his rule, come to be still more than he was,? 
envious, faithless, unjust, friendless, impious, a vessel 
and nurse? of all iniquity, and so in consequence be 


¢ Cf. Soph. 252 c buoudby re cal adrnbés. 

¢ Cf. on 576 c, p. 354, note 6. 

© Cf. 576 B-c. 

f rravdoxevs is a host or inn-keeper; cf. Laws 918 8. Here 
the word is used figuratively. Cf. Aristoph. Wasps 35 
ddhawva mavdoxe’rpia, ‘an all-receptive grampus’”’ (Rogers). 
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ToUTwy puddioTa pev adT@ dSvorvye? eivar, erecta 
dé Kal Tovs TAnGiov atT@ ToiovTovs amepyalecbar. 
Oddels cor, edn, TOV vodv éyovTwv avtepel. "Te 
B by pot, pny ey, viv 707, aomep 6 dvd wdvrev 
KpiTns amodatveTat, Kal OV OVTW, Tis TPATos Kara 
tv anv dd€av eddatmovia Kat Tis devTEpos, Kal 
tous aAdous é€fs meévTe dvtas Kpive, BaorduKdy, 
TiLoKpaTLKOV, oAvyapyiKoV, SynmoKpaTLKoV, TUpar- 
vixov. “AAAG padia, Edn, 7 Kpiows. Kabdmep yap 
elonAfov, eywye wWomep xopods Kpivw apeTH Kat 
Kakia Kat evdamovia Kat TH évartiw. Micbwow- 
pela, odv KipuKa, Hv O° éya, 7) adTos aveitw, STL 
6 ’"Apiorwvos vidos Tov apioTrov TE Kal SiKaLdTATOV 
C evddapovéorarov éxpive, Todtrov 6° elvar tov 
PaotAuKwratrov Kat BactAevovra atrod, tov dé 
KAKLOTOV TE Kal aotKwTaTov abALWrarov, ToUToV 
dé ad TUyxydvew dvTa, ds av TUpaYiKwTATOS BV 
€avtod Te 6 TL paAvoTa TUpavVH Kal Tis moAEws; 
"Averpjobw ao, edn. "H ovv mpocavayopetw, 
elmov, éav Te AavOdvwot TovwotTo. ovTEs EdVv TE [L1) 


#@ On the wretched lot of the tyrant cf. Xen. Hiero passim, 
eg. 4. 11, 6. 4, 8, 15. The Hiero is Xenophon’s 
rendering of the Socratico- Platonic conception of the 
unhappy tyrant. Cf. 1. 2-3. See too Gerhard Heintzeler, 
Das Bild des Tyrannen bei Platon, esp. pp. 43 ff. and 76 f.; 
Cic. De amicit. 15, Isoc. Nic. 4-5, Peace 112, Hel. 
82 ff. But in Huag. 40 Isocrates says all men would admit 
that tyranny “‘is the greatest and noblest and most coveted 
of all good things, both human and divine.” In E'pist. 6.11 ff. 
he agrees with Plato that the life of a private citizen is better 
than the tyrant’s. But in 2. 4 he treats this as a thesis which 
many maintain. Cf. further Gorg. 473 «, Alc. I. 135 pz, 
Phaedr. 248 2, Symp. 182 c, Eurip. fon 621 ff., Suppl. 429 ff., 
Medea 119 ff., 1.4. 449-450, Herodotus iii. 80, Soph. Ajax 
1350 “‘not easy for a tyrant to be pious’’; also Dio Chrys. 
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himself most unhappy ¢ and make all about him so?”’ 
‘““No man of sense will gainsay that,” he said. 
‘’ Come then,” said I, ‘‘ now at last, even as the judge 
of last instance® pronounces, so do you declare who in 
your opinion is first in happiness and who second, and 
similarly judge the others, all five in succession, the 
royal, the timocratic, the oligarchic, the democratic, 
and the tyrannical man.” “Nay,” he said, “ the 
decision is easy. For as if they were choruses I judge 
them in the order of their entrance, and so rank them 
in respect of virtue and vice, happiness and its con- 
trary.”’ ‘‘ Shall we hire a herald, then,” said I, “ or 
shall I myself make proclamation that the son of 
Ariston pronounced the best man? and the most 
righteous to be the happiest,’ and that he is the one 
who is the most kingly and a king over himself; 7 and 
declared that the most evil and most unjust is the 
most unhappy, who again is the man who, having 
the most of the tyrannical temper in himself, becomes 
most of a tyrant over himself and over the state?” 
‘“ Let it have been so proclaimed by you,” he said. 
“Shall I add the clause ‘alike whether their character 
Or. iii. 58f., Anon. Iambl. fr. 7. 12, Diels ii.2 p. 3383, 
J. A. K, Thomson, Greek and Barbarian, pp. 111 ff., 
. Diimmler, Prolegomena, p. 31, Baudrillart, J. Bodin et son 
temps, pp. 292-293 “‘ Bodin semble .. . se souvenir de 
Platon flétrissant le tyran. .. .” 

» Adam has an exhaustive technical note on this. 

¢ Cf. Phileb. 66 a b1é re ayyédwy méurwy, etc., Eurip. 
dle. 737 enptxwr tro. Grote and other liberals are offended 
by the intensity of Plato’s moral conviction. See What 
Plato Said, p. 364, Laws 662-663, Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
ee puns on the name Ariston. For other such puns 
ef. Gorg. 463 , 481 p, 513 B, Rep. 600 2, 614 B, Symp. 
1748, 185 c, 198 c. 

e Of. Laws 664 x-c. F Cf, on 579 c, p. 867, note a. 
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D pia av €ln: Oevrépav de ide Te, éedv mu dds 


etva. Tis atrn; “Errevd9, aomep Trois, jv O° 
eyo, Sujpyrar KaTa Tpia €ldon, OUTW Kal buy) 
Ev0s EKAOTOU TPLXH [ro AoytoreKor |? Oefera, ws 
€uot dokel, Kat ETEpav amodetk wv. Tiva ravrny; 
Tivde. Tpiy ovTeov Tpurral Kal Hdoval pou pat- 
vovTat, evds EéxdoTov pia idia émOuuiar Te wo- 
avtws Kal dpyat. Ids Aéyes; edn. To perv, 
Paper, 7 Hy @ pavdaver dvOpwros, TO 8€ @ Oupobrat, 
To 5é€ Tpirov da mrohvediav EvL ovK Eoxopev ove - 


EK pate mpooerreiv idiw adrob, adda 6 pwéytotov Kat 


58] 


ioyupotatov elyev év avT@, TovTW ETWVOUATOLEV" 
émiuuntiKov yap avTo KexAjKayev bia ododpd- 
TnTa TOV epi THY eOwWOTY emibvLLd@V Kal méoLV 
\ 2 7 \ o@ ” / > / \ 
Kat Aappodiowa Kat doa aAAa TovTOLS axddrovia, Kab 
piAoypywaTtov o7, OTL OLA xpnuaTwv Mere 
SPAN al Towadrat emBupiia.. Kat ophas 
y, edn. * obv Kal THY ndovnv adrob Kal 
/ > a ~ / / > > 
piriav et ae elvat ToD Képdous, paAvor’ ay ets 
1 6¢ idé Adam: det dé AF DM: 6€ det mss. rece. 


2 rd Noyiorixdy A, Noyiorixdy A®?7F DM, Aoyoricdy émiduun- 
texdv Ouucxdv Par. 1642: omitted by more recent mss. 


2 Cf. supra 367 £, 427 pv, 445 a, infra 612 zB. 

> Cf. supra 435 s-c ff. 

. Practically all editors reject 7d Aoyorkdv. But Apelt, 
p. 525, insists that défera: cannot be used without a subject 
on the analogy of 453 D Zoxevy, 497 C Onddoer and deléec, 
hence we must retain Noyorixéy, in the sense of ‘ability to 
reckon,”” and he compares Charm. 174 8 and the double 
sense of Aoyorxdv in Rep. 525 B, 587 v, 602 x. He says it 
is a mild mathematical joke, like Polit. 257 a. 
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del 6dov Oppmodar; Kat pada. Et ody diAdvicov 
avTo Kab Pirddrysov mpooayopevouner, n enpedds 
av xo; ‘Eupeheotara puev ouv. “AAAG py @ 
ve pavOdvouev, TavTt OfAov OTL mpos TO Eldeva THY 
dAnfevav Orn exer wav aet TéTaTaL, Kal ypnwaTwv 
Te Kal d0€ns yKLoTA TOUTwWY TovUTw péAcr. IToAV 
ve. WDidopabes 87 Kat pirdcodov Kadodvres adro 
Kara. TpoTrov av Kadotper j lds yap ov; Odxody, 
Hy 5° eyo, Kal dipxev ev Tats puxats TOY pev TovTO, 
TOV dé TO ETEpov exeivwr, OmOTEpoV av tuyy; Ov- 
tws, €oy. Ata ratra 67 Kat avépwrwv déyouev 
\ lan \ / > / / 
Ta MpaOTA TpLTTA ‘yevy eivat, dirdcogov, piAdvikor, 
\ e ~ \ / 
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elon, UmoKEiwEvoV’ ev ExdoTw TovTwv; Tlavu ye. 


1 Sroxeiwevoyv AFD, troxetueva A? M defended by Adam. 


@ Since there is no one specific name for the manifold 
forms of this part 2 p-£), a makeshift term is to be used 
for convenience’ sa See also p. 371, note eé. 

® Or ‘‘is bent oa rérarar. Cf, 499 a Snrety.. . 7d ddnGes 
owTETaLevus, Symp. 222 sand Bury ad loc., Symp. 186 8 émi 
may 6 Geds relve. For the thought cf. also Phileb. 58 pv. 

¢ Cf. Phaedo 67 B rovs 6pOGs pidouabers. 

@ Of, 338 v, 342 c. 

e Cf. my review of Jowett in A.J.P. xiii. p. 366, which 
Adam quotes and follows and Jowett and Campbell (Republic) 
adopt. For the three types of men cf. also Phaedo 68 c, 82 c. 
Stewart, Aristot. Eth. Nic. p. 60 (1095 b 17), says, “The 
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should we not thus best bring it together under one 
head @ in our discourse so as to understand each other 
when we speak of this part of the soul, and justify 
our calling it the money-loving and gain-loving part?” 
“I, at any rate, think so,” he said. “ And, again, 
of the high-spirited element, do we not say that it 
is wholly set on predominance and victory and good 
repute?” “Yes, indeed.” “ And might we not 
appropriately designate it as the ambitious part and 
that which is covetous of honour?” “ Most appro- 
priately.”” “ But surely it is obvious to everyone that 
all the endeavour of the part by which we learn is ever 
towards” knowledge of the truth of things, and that it 
least of the three is concerned for wealth and re- 


putation.”’ ‘Much the least.” “ Lover of learning ° 
and lover of wisdom would be suitable designations 
for that.” ‘‘ Quite so,” he said. “Is it not also 


true,” I said, “that the ruling principle? of men’s 
souls is in some cases this faculty and in others one 
of the other two, as it may happen?” “ That is 
so, he said. “And that is why we say that the 
primary classes of men also are three, the philosopher 
or lover of wisdom, the lover of victory and the lover 
of gain.” “‘ Precisely so.’’ “ And also that there are 
three forms of pleasure, corresponding respectively 


three lives mentioned by Aristotle here answer to the three 
classes of men distinguished by Plato (Rep. 581).... 
Michelet and Grant point out that this threefold division 
occurs in a metaphor attributed to Pythagoras by Heracleides 
Ponticus (apud Cic. Tusc. v. 3)....° Cf. Aristot. th. 
Nie. 1097 a-b (i. 5. 1), also Diog. L. vii. 180 on Stoics, 
Plutarch, De liber. edue. x. (8 a), Renan, Avenir de la 
science, p. 8. Isoc. Antid. 217 characteristically recognizes 
only the three motives, pleasure, gain, and honour. For the 
entire argument cf. Aristot. Ath. Nic. 1176 a 31, 1177 a 10, 
and supra, Introd. pp. liv-lv. 
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> 2 3 ~ 
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4 \ / v4 ” ” \ \ 
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4 > P) > 7 f > 7 \ LA 
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EK e A / \ \ A Sé A. be 54 
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a“ \ 
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“~ ~ \ ~ “~ 
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1 § ye Hermann, followed by Adam, 6 re Mss. 
2 rs ndovis punctis notata in A, secl. Baiter: ... wavOdvorvra 
THs noovxs; ob... Adam. 


* For év wéper cf, 468 B, 520 c and vn, 577 c, 615 a, Gorg. 
496 s, Laws 876 B, 943 a, 947 c, Polit. 265 a; contrasted 
with ¢v r@ uéper, Meno 92 x, Gorg. 462 a, 474 4. 

The two expressions, similar in appearance, illustrate how 
a, slizht change alters an idiom. So ¢@.g. xawdv odddy (Gorg. 
448 a) has nothing to do with the idiom ovédév kawdv (Phaedo 
100 B); Tod Adyou évexa (Rep. 612 c) is different from dyou 
évexa (Theaet. 191 c—dicis causa); ravra rayabda (Laws 631 8) 
has no connexion with the idiomatic rdvr’ dya6d (Rep. 471 ¢, 
cf. supra ad loc.); nor Pindar’s réAn’ dvw ra 8 ab xdrw (Ol. 
xii. 6) with dvw xarw as used in Phaedo 96 zB, Gorg. 481 pv, 
ete. Cf. also & réyvy Prot. 319 c with éy rq réxyn 317 ©, 
vy éxew Rep. 490 a with év ve éxew 344 v, etc., rod ravrés 
nudaprynxev Phaedr. 235 © with ravrés auaprdver 237 0c. The 
same is true of words—to confuse cadXlyopos with cadXixarpos 
would be unfortunate; and the medieval debates about 
duoovoia and duocovola were perhaps not quite as ridiculous 
as they are generally considered. 
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to each?” “By allmeans.” “Are you aware, then,” 
said I, “ that if you should choose to ask men of these 
three classes, each in turn,? which is the most pleasur- 
able of these lives, each will chiefly commend his 
own?? The financier will affirm that in comparison 
with profit the pleasures of honour or of learning are 
of no value except in so far as they produce money.” 
‘True,’ he said. ‘“‘And what of the lover of 
honour ¢?”’’ said 1; “does he not regard the pleasure 
that comes from money as vulgar @ and low, and again 
that of learning, save in so far as the knowledge 
confers honour, mere fume?’ and moonshine?’”’ “‘Itis 
so,’ he said. ‘‘ And what,” said I, “ are we to sup- 
pose the philosopher thinks of the other pleasures 
compared with the delight of knowing the truth’ and 
the reality, and being always occupied with that 
while he learns? Will he not think them far re- 
moved from true pleasure,’ and call” them literally? 


® Cf. Laws 658 on judging different kinds of literature. 

° Cf. p. 255, note f, on 549 a. Xenophon is the typical 
@urérinos. In Mem. iii. 3, 13 he says that the Athenians “ ex- 
cel all others . . . in love of honour, which is the strongest 
incentive to deeds of honour and renown’”’ (Marchant, Loeb 
tr.). Cf. Hpist. 320 a, Symp. 178 pv, and also Xen. Cyrop. 
i. 2. 1, Alem. iii. 1. 10. 

é Cf. Aristot. th. Nic. 1095 b 16, and supra on 528 x. 

e Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 320, and Turgeniev’s 
novel, Smoke. * Cf. Phileb. 58 c on dialectic. 

9 Cf. 598 w, Hypist. iii, 315 c, Mare. Aurel. viii. 1 réppw 
didocodlas. Hermann’s text or something like it is the only 
idiomatic one, and rfjs éov7%s od mavu mréppw must express the 
philosopher’s opinion of the pleasurableness of the lower 
pleasures as compared with the higher. Cf A./.P. xiii. 

. 366, 
» For the infinitive cf. 492 c cai @jocev, 530 B Kal (nrety. 

¢ 7G évrt. marks the etymological use of dvayxaias. Cf. on 
511 8 and 551 £, p. 266, note a. 
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~ 3 \ “A / 
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C Todd pévror. Te 5€ Tod didoriwov; dpa paddov 


a Cf. 558 p f. 

> This anticipates Laws 663 a, 733 a-B, 734 a-B. 

¢ 4,e, what is the criterion ? Of. 582 p 6’ of, Sext. Empir. 
Bekker, p. 60 (Pyrrh. Hypotyp. ii, 13-14) and p. 197 (Adv. 
Math, vii. 35). Cf. Diog. L. Prologue 21, and aches 
184". For the idea that the better soul is the better judge 
cf. also Laws 663 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 a 16-19, 

@ Cf. 582 p, On Virtue 373 pv, Xen. Mem. iii. 3. 11. 
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the pleasures of necessity,” since he would have no 
use for them if necessity were not laid upon him?” 
“We may be sure of that,”’ he said. 

VIII. “ Since, then, there is contention between 
the several types of pleasure and the lives themselves, 
not merely as to which is the more honourable or the 
more base, or the worse or the better, but which is 
actually the more pleasurable ° or free from pain, how 
could we determine which of them speaks most 
truly?” “In faith, I cannot tell,’ he said. ‘‘ Well, 
consider it thus: By what are things to be judged, if 
they are to be judged? rightly? Is it not by experi- 
ence, intelligence and discussion?? Or could anyone 
name a better criterion than these ?”’ ‘‘ How could 
he?” he said. ‘Observe, then. Of our three types 
of men, which has had the most experience of all 
the pleasures we mentioned? Do you think that the 
lover of gain by study of the very nature of truth has 
more experience of the pleasure that knowledge 
yields than the philosopher has of that which results 
from gain?” “There is a vast difference,” he said; 
“for the one, the philosopher, must needs taste of 
the other two kinds of pleasure from childhood ; but 
the lover of gain is not only under no necessity of 
tasting or experiencing the sweetness of the pleasure 
of learning the true natures of things,’ but he cannot 
easily do so even if he desires and is eager for it.” 
‘ The lover of wisdom, then,” said I, ‘‘ far surpasses 
the lover of gain in experience of both kinds of 
pleasure.”” “ Yes, far.” “‘ And how does he com- 
pare with the lover of honour? Is he more un- 

¢ The force of od extends through the sentence. Cf. Class. 
Phil, vi. (1911) p. 218, and my note on Tim. 77 Bin 4.J.P. x. 
p. 74. Cf. Il. v. 408, xxii. 283, Pindar, Nem. iii. 15, Hymn 
Dem. 157, 
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583 dAnbéorara elvar. Tpidv dp otca@v trav ydovav 
% TovTov Tod pépovs THs pvyfs, @ pwavOdvouer, 
nolorn av ein, Kal ev @ Tudv TodTo apye, 6 





@ For the periphrasis yeyovas érrar cf. Charm. 174 bp 
adroedowmos Eorat, 


> Cf. 508 B, 518 c, 527 v. 
¢ Cf, on 582 A, p. 376, note da. 
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acquainted with the pleasure of being honoured than 
that other with that which comes from knowledge ? ”’ 
“Nay, honour,” he said, “if they achieve their 
several objects, attends them all; for the rich man is 
honoured by many and the brave man and the wise, 
so that all are acquainted with the kind of pleasure 
that honour brings; but it is impossible for anyone 
except the lover of wisdom to have savoured the 
delight that the contemplation of true being and 
reality brings.” “ Then,” said I, “so far as experi- 
ence goes, he is the best judge of the three.”” “ By 
far.” “ And again, he is the only one whose experi- 
ence will have been accompanied® by intelligence.”’ 
“Surely.” “ And yet again, that which is the instru- 
ment, or dpyavor, of judgement? is the instrument, not 
of the lover of gain or of the lover of honour, but of 
the lover of wisdom.” ‘‘ What is that?’ “It was 
by means of words and discussion * that we said the 
judgement must be reached; was it not?” “‘ Yes.” 
“And they are the instrument mainly of the philo- 
sopher.”’ ‘‘ Of course.” “ Now if wealth and profit 
were the best criteria by which things are judged, 
the things praised and censured by the lover of gain 
would necessarily be truest and most real.” “ Quite 
necessarily.” “* And if honour, victory and courage, 
would it not be the things praised by the lover of 
honour and victory?” “ Obviously.” “ But since 
the tests are experience and wisdom and discussion, 
what follows?” “ Of necessity,” he said, “ that the 
things approved by the lover of wisdom and discussion 
are most valid and true.” “ There being, then, three 
kinds of pleasure, the pleasure of that part of the soul 
whereby we learn is the sweetest, and the life of the 
man in whom that part dominates is the most pleasur- 
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— yer dAda mds déyets; 08’, elzov, eLevpjow, 
C cod dro Kk ptvopLevou cnTav Gc. "Epsira O71}, EP. 
Aéye 8%, Fv 8 eva: ovk evavTiov Payrev Adarny 
noovn; Kai pdda. Odxodv Kat ro pnre yatpew 
unre Avtetcfar elvat tr; Etvot peévrow. Me- 
@ The third cup of wine was always dedicated to Zeus the 
Saviour, and rpiros cwrjp became proverbial. Cf. Charm. 
167 a, Philed. 66 pv, Laws 692 a, 960 c, Epist. vii. 334 v, 
340 a. Cf. Hesychius s.v. rpiros xparip. Brochard, La 
Morale de Platon, missing the point, says, “Voici enfin un 
troisieme argument qui parait a Platon le plus décisif 
puisqu’il l’appelle une victoire vraiment olympique.” For 
the idea of a contest cf. Phileb. passim. 
> Cf. Phileb. 36 c, 44 D jdoval ddndeis. For the unreality 
of the lower pleasures cf. Phileb. 36 a ff. and esp. 44 c-p, 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 23-25, What Plato Said, 
pp. 322-323 and 609-610, supra Introd. pp. lvi-lix, Rodier, 
Remarques sur le Philébe, p. 281. 
¢ Cf, Phileb, 52 ¢ xa@apas Hdovds, and 53 c KaOapa dvrns. 
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able.” “How could it be otherwise?” he said. 
“ At any rate the man of intelligence speaks with 
authority when he commends his own life.’’ ‘‘ And 
to what life and to what pleasure,” I said, ‘‘ does the 
judge assign the second place?” ‘‘ Obviously to 
that of the warrior and honour-loving type, for it is 
nearer to the first than is the life of the money- 
maker.” “‘ And so the last place belongs to the lover 
of gain, as it seems.” ‘ Surely,” said he. 

IX. “ That, then, would be two points in succession 
and two victories: for the just man over the unjust. 
And now for the third in the Olympian fashion to the 
saviour * and to Olympian Zeus—observe that other 
pleasure than that of the intelligence is not altogether 
even real? or pure,° but is a kind of scene-painting,? as 
I seem to have heard from some wise man®; and yet! 
this would be the greatest and most decisive over- 


throw.?”” “Much the greatest. But what do you 
mean?’’ “I shall discover it,” I said, ‘if you will 
answer my questions while I seek.’’ ‘* Ask, then,” 
he said. “* Tellme, then,” said I, ‘‘ do we not say that 
pain is the opposite of pleasure?’”’ “‘ We certainly 
do.” “ And is there not such a thing as a neutral 
state”?”’ “There is.” ‘“‘Is it not intermediate be- 


4 Cf. Laws 663 c, Phaedo 69 3B, supra 365 c, 523 B, 602 pv, 
586 Bs, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 266. 

¢ One of Plato’sevasions. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 513, on 
Meno 814, Phileb. 448. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p.266 misses 
the point and says that by the wise man Plato means himself. 

* For this rhetorical cairo cf. 360 c, 376 B, 433 B, 440 D, 
Gorg. 452 £, Laws 663 ©, 690 c. 

9 Cf. Phileb. 22 £, Aesch. Prom. 919, Soph. Antig. 1046. 

’ If any inference could be drawn from the fact that in 
the Philebus 42 p ff. and 32 & the reality of the neutral 
state has to be proved, it would be that the Philebus is 
earlier, which it is not. 
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2 The third cup of wine was always dedicated to Zeus the 
Saviour, and rpiros swrip became proverbial. Cf Charm. 
167 a, Phileb. 66 v, Laws 692 a, 960 c, Hpist. vii. 334 v, 
3840 a. CF. Hesychius 3.0. rplros kparnp. Brochard, La 
Morale de Platon, missing the point, says, “ Voici enfin un 
troisisme argument qui parait A Platon le plus décisif 
puisqu’il appelle une victoire vraiment olympique.”” For 
the idea of a contest cf. Phileb. passim. 
> Cf. Phileb. 36 c, 44 D Adovai ddnbeis. For the unreality 
of the lower pleasures cf. Phileb. 36 a ff. and esp. 44 c-v, 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 23-25, What Plato Said, 
pp. 322-323 and 609-610, supra Introd. pp. lvi-lix, Rodier, 


Remarques sur le Philébe, p. 281. 
° Cf, Phileb, 52 ¢ xkaOapas fdovds, and 53 c xadapa Avmys. 
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able.” ‘‘ How could it be otherwise?” he said. 
‘““ At any rate the man of intelligence speaks with 
authority when he commends his own life.”” “ And 
to what life and to what pleasure,” I said, ‘‘ does the 
judge assign the second place?” “‘ Obviously to 
that of the warrior and honour-loving type, for it is 
nearer to the first than is the life of the money- 
maker.’’ “And so the last place belongs to the lover 
of gain, as it seems.” “‘ Surely,” said he. 

IX. “ That, then, would be two points in succession 
and two victories for the just man over the unjust. 
And now for the third in the Olympian fashion to the 
saviour? and to Olympian Zeus—observe that other 
pleasure than that of the intelligence is not altogether 
even real® or pure,° but is a kind of scene-painting,” as 
I seem to have heard from some wise man®; and yet? 
this would be the greatest and most decisive over- 
throw.2”” “ Much the greatest. But what do you 
mean?” ‘J shall discover it,” I said, “if you will 
answer my questions while I seek.’ “‘ Ask, then,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ Tellme, then,” said I,“ do we not say that 
pain is the opposite of pleasure?’ “ We certainly 
do.” “ And is there not such a thing as a neutral 
state’?”’ “There is.” “Is it not intermediate be- 


2 Cf, Laws 663 c, Phaedo 69 8, supra 365 c, 525 B, 602 bD, 
586 8s, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 266. 

¢ One of Plato’s evasions. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 5138, on 
Meno 81a, Phileb. 448. Wilamowitz, Piaton, ti. p. 266 misses 
the point and says that by the wise man Plato means himself. 

* For this rhetorical cairo: cf. 360 c, 376 B, 433 B, 440 Dd, 
Gorg. 452 «, Laws 663 £, 690 c. 

9 Cf. Phileb. 22 5, Aesch. Prom. 919, Soph. Antig. 1046. 

» If any inference could be drawn from the fact that in 
the Philebus 42 pv ff. and 32 «© the reality of the neutral 
state has to be proved, it would be that the Philebus is 
earlier, which it is not. 
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@ For év uéow cf. Phileb. 35 2. 

> Cf. perhaps Phileb. 45 8, Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1095 a 24, 
and Heracleit. fr. 111, Diels 1.3 p. 99 vobcos byrelnv éroinoey HOU, 

¢ Of. Phileb. 43 2, Hipp. Maj. 300 8 f. 
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tween them, and in the mean,*being a kind of quietude 
of the soul in these respects? Or is not that your 
notion of it?’ ‘‘ Itis that,’ said he. “‘ Do you not 
recall the things men say in sickness?” “ What 
sort of things?’’? “Why, that after all there is 
nothing sweeter than to be well,’ though they werenot 
aware that it is the highest pleasure before they were 
ill.’ “I remember,” he said. “ And do you not 
hear men afflicted with severe pain saying that there 
is no greater pleasure than the cessation of this 
suffering ?”’ “I do.” “‘ And you perceive, I pre- 
sume, many similar conditions in which men while 
suffering pain praise freedom from pain and relief 
from that as the highest pleasure, and not positive 
delight.”” “ Yes,” he said, “ for this in such cases is 
perhaps what is felt as pleasurable and acceptable— 
peace.” “And so,” I said, “ when a man’s delight 
comes to an end, the cessation of pleasure will be 
painful.”” “It may beso,” he said. ‘‘ What, then, we 
just now described as the intermediate state between 
the two—this quietude—will sometimes be both pain 
and pleasure.”’ “‘Itseems so.” “Is itreally possible 
for that which is neither to become both¢?” “T 
think not.” “ And further, both pleasure and pain 
arising inthe soul are a kind of motion,@are they not?” 
“Yes.” “ And did we not just now see that to feel 
neither pain nor pleasure is a quietude of the soul and 
an intermediate state between the two?” “ Yes, 
we did.” “ How, then, can it be right to think the 
absence of pain pleasure, or the absence of joy pain- 
ful?’ “Inno way.” “ This is not a reality, then, 
but an illusion,” said 1; “in such case the quietude 


@ Aristotle attacks this doctrine with captious dialectic in 
his Yopics and De anima. 
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a Cf. 586 c, and Phileb. 42 B and 41 x. 

b For oddév vycés in this sense cf. on 523 Bz. 

¢ Cf. Phileb. 44 c-p, Xen. Oecon. 1. 20 mpoororovpevar 
nooval eivac, etc. 

4 For the idea that smells are not conditioned by pain 
cf. Tim. 65 a, Phileb. 51 8 and x, and Siebeck, Platon als 
Kritiker Aristotelischer Ansichten, p. 161. 

° Cf. Gorg. 493-494, Phileb. 42 c ff., and Phaedr. 258 8, 
which Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 267 overlooks. 
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in juxtaposition ? with the pain appears pleasure, and 
in juxtaposition with the pleasure pain. And these 
illusions have no real bearing ® on the truth of pleasure, 
but are a kind of jugglery.°”’ “So at any rate our 
argument signifies,’ he said. ‘‘ Take a look, then,”’ 
said I, “ at pleasures which do not follow on pain, so 
that you may not haply suppose for the present that 
it is the nature of pleasure to be a cessation from pain 
and pain from pleasure.” “‘ Where shall I look,’ he 
said, ““ and what pleasures do youmean?” ‘“‘ There 
are many others,’ I said, “and especially, if you 
please to note them, the pleasures connected with 
smell. or these with no antecedent pain ¢ suddenly 
attain an indescribable intensity, and their cessation 
leaves no pain after them.’’ ‘‘ Most true,’’ he said. 
~ Let us not believe, then, that the riddance of pain 
is pure pleasure or that of pleasure pain.”” ‘‘ No, we 
must not.”’ “ Yet, surely,” said I, ‘‘ the affections that 
find their way through the body‘ to the soul? and 
are called pleasures are, we may say, the most and 
the greatest of them, of this type, in some sort releases 
from pain.?”’ “Yes, they are.”’ “‘ Andis not this also 
the character of the anticipatory pleasures and pains, 
that precede them and arise trom the expectation 
of them?” “It is.” 

X. “ Do you know, then, what their quality is and 
what they most resemble?” ‘‘ What?” he said. 
~ Do you think that there is such a thing in nature # 


! Cf. Phaedo 65 a, Phaedr. 258 ©, Vol. I. p. 8, note a, 
on 328 p, and supra p. 8, note b. 

9 Cf. Tim. 45 p (of sensations) uéyp: ris Yuyfs, Laws 673 a, 
Hep. 462 c mpos rv puxhy rerauévn. Cf. also Phileb. 33 p-x, 
34, 43 B-c, and What Plato Said, p. 608. 

* Cf. Philed. 44.8, 44.0 uTay . . . droduyds, Protag. 3548. 

* For év 77 dice ef. Parmen. 132 v. 
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TAAAN > LA. > ” / / > ca) 

el maAw y, edynv, Pepoiro, KaTwW T av 

” / ‘ 2 ~ at ~ \ of 
olotto dépecat Kal aAnOA olotro; lds yap ov; 
Otkoby Tatra mdoxou dv mdvra dud TO Uy) EuTrELpos 

~ “~ 3 \ 
elvar Tod adnOwads dvw te b6vTos Kal év péow Kal 

; a , / 1 = > \ ¢ 
Katw; Afdov 67. Oavydlois adv ody, ef Kal oL 
a 3 f \ ~ Ld \ é ~ 
dmetpo. aAnfeias mept oAA@y re GAAwY pt) vyvets 

\ 

dd€as Eyovot, mpdos TE HOovyV Kal AVTNHY Kal TO 
\ 

peTaeD TovTwy oUTw didKewTal, Wore, STAY peVv 
on \ 

émi TO Avanpov dhépwvrat, adnOA re otovrTat Kat 
~ lo > \ \ 
T® Ovre AvTobyvra, Stav S€ ad ATS Em TO 
\ 

peTatu, apodpa pev OlovTa mpos TrAnpwoer TE Kal 
nNoovy yiyvecban, @omrep TpOSs pehay parov aTT0 - 
oKxoTobvres OTELpla AcvKod, eat T™pOs To aAuzrov 
ovtw AvTnv adopavres ameipia Hdovins amaravrar; 

\ / s > > wn 7 > \ \ 
Ma Ata, 7 8’ 6s, odK dv Cavydoayu, aAAa zoAd 

~ 3 \ ¢ v & / > iO > 
padrov, e¢ pn ovTws ever. “OSE y’ ody, elzrov, 
evvoe’ ovyl meiva Kal diba Kal Ta TOLADTA KEvwGELs 


* For the purposes of his illustration Plato takes the 
popular view of up and down, which is corrected in Tim. 
62 c-p and perhaps by the ironical 64 in Phaedo 112 c. 
Cf. Zeller, Aristotle (Eng.) i. p. 428. 

OCh. Aristot. Met. 1011 b 30-31 and Hth. Nic. 1154 a 30 
61a 7d mapa TO évavriov palvecOat. 

¢ The argument from the parallel of body and mind here 
belongs to what we have called confirmation. Cf. What 
Plato Said, p. 528, on Phaedo 78 8. The figurative use of 
repletion and nutrition is not to be pressed in proof of con- 
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as up and down and in the middle?” “JI do.” 
“Do you suppose, then, that anyone who is trans- 
ported from below to the centre would have any 
other opinion than that he was moving upward ?? 
And if he took his stand at the centre and looked in 
the direction from which he had been transported, do 
you think he would suppose himself to be anywhere 
but above, never having seen that which is really 
above?” “No, by Zeus,” he said, ‘‘ I do not think 
that such a person would have any other notion.”’ 
‘And if he were borne back,’’ I said, “‘ he would 
both think himself to be moving downward and would 
think truly.” “ Of course.” “‘ And would not all 
this happen to him because of his non-acquaintance 
with the true and real up and down and middle ?”’ 
‘“ Obviously.” ‘‘ Would it surprise you, then,”’ said 
I, “if similarly men without experience of truth and 
reality hold unsound opinions about many other 
matters, and are so disposed towards pleasure and 
pain and the intermediate neutral condition that, 
when they are moved in the direction of the painful, 
they truly think themselves to be, and really are, in a 
state of pain, but, when they move from pain to the 
middle and neutral state, they intensely believe that 
they are approaching fulfilment and pleasure, and just 
as if, in ignorance of white, they were comparing 
grey with black,? so, being inexperienced in true 
pleasure, they are deceived by viewing painlessness 
in its relation to pain? ”’ “No, by Zeus,” he said, 
“it would not surprise me, but far rather if it were 
not so.” “In this way, then, consider it.¢ Are not 
hunger and thirst and similar states inanitions or 


tradictions with the Philebus or Gorgias. Cf. Matthew v. 6 
‘* Hunger and thirst after righteousness.”’ 
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Bruvés elo ths mept TO c@ya e€ews; Te piv; 
cd \ \ > ‘4 3 9 ? / b] A ~ 
Ayvoua d€ Kat adpoovvy dp od Kevorns E€oTl THs 

\ \ S « / b) ~ a? 
mept bvyny ad e€ews; Mada ye. Odxodv mAnpotr 
dv 6 Te tpodfs peradapBdavwv Kai 6 vodv toywr; 

- ) ” ; ee t ~ @ 
Ids 8’ ov; UAnjpwous 5€ aAnbeorépa tod Frrov 
a\ ~ “~ 4 “~ v4 “~ nw 
7 Tod paAdov dvros; Adrov, dre Tod paddAov. 
Ilorepa ody yyet ra yévn padrdAov Kabapas odcias 
peTexetv, TA Olov oirov Te Kal TOTOD Kal disou Kat 
fupmdons TpopAjs, 1 um TO d0&ns te dAnbobs elo Kal 

C emLornpns Kal vob Kat Evdr An Bony | av mons 
apeThs; de dé Kptve: TO Tot del dpoiov éydpevov 
Kat afavdrov Kat adnfeias, Kal adto Tovotrov ov 
Kal €v TOLOUTW yuyvopevov, UaAAoV elvai cot doKe?, 
) TO pydétote Spoiov Kat Ovynrot, Kat adTo 
TolotTo Kal év TowovTw yuyvouevov; Ilodv, edn, 

a Oy ; 
Stahéper TO TOO adel opuoiov. “H ody dvopotov" 
ovoia otoias te paddAdov  emorhuns petéxer; 
Oddsayuds. Te 8, adnfeias; Ovdé tofro. Ei dé 
> ? ® ? \ b) / > / 3 
aAnbetas Arrov, ov Kal ovaias; “Avaykyn. Odx- 

D obv dAws Ta mEpl THY TO owpaTtos Depareiav yévy 
TOY yevrOv ad TOY wept THY THs Wuyis Peparreiav 


1 dgyouwoiov Hermann: dei opolou mss. followed by Ast and 
Stallbaum. Adam reads dei dvouolou and inserts 7 before 
émioryjuns. C. Ritter treats del duolov odcia as a marginal 
note and reads “H ofp ovcias rte waGddrov 7 éemiathuns meréxet 
(Philologus 67, pp. 312-313). Apelt entirely recasts the 
passage (Woch. f. kl. Phil., 1903, pp. 348-350). 


* For xevwoes cf. Phileb. 35 B, 42 c-p, Tim. 65 a. 

> For the figure of nourishment of the soul cf. Protag. 
813 c, Phaedr. 248 8, and Soph. 223 z. 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 517, on Meno 98 a-s. 
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emptinesses® of the bodily habit?” “Surely.”’ “ And 
is not ignorance and folly in turn a kind of emptiness 
of the habit of the soul?’ “It is indeed.” “ And 
he who partakes of nourishment ® and he who gets 


wisdom fills the void and is filled?”’ ‘“* Of course.” 
‘And which is the truer filling and fulfilment, that 
of the less or of the more real being?” “ Evidently 


that of the more real.” ‘‘ And which of the two 
groups or kinds do you think has a greater part in pure 
essence, the class of foods, drinks, and relishes and 
nourishment generally, or the kind of true opinion,° 
knowledge and reason,’ and, in sum, all the things 
that are more excellent’? Form your judgement thus. 
Which do you think more truly is, that which clings to 
what is ever like itself and immortal and to the truth, 
and that which is itself of such a nature and is born 
in a thing of that nature, or that which clings to what 
is mortal and never the same and is itself such and 
is born in such a thing?” “ That which cleaves 
to what is ever the same far surpasses,” he said. 
“ Does the essence of that which never abides the 
same partake of real essence any more than of 
knowledge?’ “‘ By no means.” “ Or of truth and 
reality?’’ “‘ Not of that, either.” “‘ And if a thing 
has less of truth has it not also less of real essence or 
existence?” “‘ Necessarily.” ‘‘ Andis it not gener- 
ally true that the kinds concerned with the service 
of the body partake less of truth and reality than 


¢ Different kinds of intelligence are treated as synonyms 
because for the present purpose their distinctions are ir- 
relevant. Cf. 511 a,c, and p didvoa. Ch. Unity of Plato's 
Thought, p. 43 and p. 47,n. 339. Plato does not distinguish 
synonyms nor virtual synonyms for their own sake as Prodicus 
did. Cf. Protag. 358 a-s. 
& Cf, Symp. 209 a ppdvnciv te kal rhy dd\Ayv aperHy. 
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ytrov GAnOeias Te Kat ovoias peréexyet; Ilodd ye. 
Ladua dé avro buys odK oer ovTwWS; "Evywrye. 
OdKoty TO THY paAAov dvTwy tAnpotpevov Kal 
abto waddov ov dvtws padrdov mAnpodrat 7 TO TOV 
ATTov OvTwy Kat adto Arrov ov; Ilds yap ov; 
Hi dpa ro mAnpotoba trav dices mpoonkévTwy 
dU €oTt, TO TH OvTe Kal TOV dvtwv aAnpovpevov 
[d.AAov pahiov dvTws TE Kat d.dnBeorépers Xaipetv 
dv owt noovy dAn Get, TO de THY HTTOV ovTwY 
petarauPavov Artov re av adnOds Kai BeBaiws 
mAnpotro Kal amuoToTépas av yOovijs Kal Arrov 
adn Gods petahapPavor. “AvayKatdrara, egy. Or 
dpa. Pporncews Kal dperis dareypou, edenxtats bé 
Kat Tots TowovTos ael EvvdvTes, KdTwW, Ws oLKe, 
Kal péxpt madw mpos TO petagd dépovrai te Kal 
TavTn mAavavrar dia Biov, brepBavres 5€ Todt 
mpos TO aAnBds dvw ovre aveBrebay mHTOTE OUTE 
nvexOnoav, ovdé Tod dvtTos TH dvTe éetrAnpwdUyoar, 
ov6€ BeBaiov te Kat Kabapads jdovis éyevdoavro, 
aAAa Booxnudtwy dikny Katw aet Br€rovTes Kal 
Kexupores els yhv Kat eis tpamélas PooKovras 
yopralouevot Kal OYEVOVTES, Kal EVEKA THS TOUTWY 





@ For géuvévres see Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 1404. ' 
> Cf. What Plato Said, p. 528, on Phaedo 79 c for rravdw 
of error in thought. This is rather the errare of Lucretius 
ii, 10 and the post-Aristotelian schools. 
¢ Of. on 576 4 dyevoros, and for the thought of the whole 
sentence cf. Dio Chrys. Or. xiii., Teubner, vol. i. p. 240, and 
William Watson, ‘‘ The things that are more excellent’: 
To dress, to call, todine... 
How many a soul for these things lives 
With pious passion, grave intent .. . 
And never even in dreams hath seen 
The things that are more excellent. 
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those that serve the soul?’’ “ Much less.” “‘ And 
do you not think that the same holds of the body 
itself in comparison with the soul?” “I do.” 
“Then is not that which is fulfilled of what more 
truly is, and which itself more truly is, more truly 
filled and satisfied than that which being itself less 
real is filled with more unreal things?” “ Of 
course.” “‘ If, then, to be filled with what befits nature 
is pleasure, then that which is more really filled 
with real things would more really and truly cause us 
to enjoy a true pleasure, while that which partakes 
of the less truly existent would be less truly and surely 
filled and would partake of a less trustworthy and 
less true pleasure.”” ‘‘ Most inevitably,” he said. 
“ Then those who have no experience of wisdom and 
virtue but are ever devoted to @ feastings and that sort 
of thing are swept downward, it seems, and back 
again to the centre, and so sway and roam ® to and fro 
throughout their lives, but they have never tran- 
scended all this andturned their eyes tothe true upper 
region nor been wafted there, nor ever been really 
filled with real things, nor ever tasted ¢ stable and pure 
pleasure, but with eyes ever bent upon the earth ¢ and 
heads bowed down over their tables they feast like 
cattle,¢ grazing and copulating, ever greedy for more 


4 Cf. Milton, Comus, ‘‘ Ne’er looks to heaven amid its 
gorgeous feast,’’ Rossetti, ‘‘ Nineveh,” in jine, ‘* That set 
gaze never on the sky,” ete. Cf. S. O. Dickermann, De 
Argumentis quibusdam ap. Xenophontem, Plutonem, Aristo- 
telem obviis e structura hominis et animalium petitis, 
Halle, 1909, who lists Plato’s Symp. 190 a, Rep. 586 a, 
Cratyl. 396 s, 409 c, Tim. 90 a, 91 ©. and many other 
passages. 

e Cf. Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1095 b 20 Booknudrwy Biov. Cf. 
What Plato Said, p. 611, on Phileb., in fine. 
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dels Biov. “Ap” odv odk avayKn Kal Adovats Evr- 
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noovns Kal éeoxiaypadnudvars, vm0 THS Tap’ 
> ? / > ? ¢ ‘ 
adrAjAas Odoews amoypatvouevars, wore ahodpovs 
éxatépas daiveobar Kai Epwras éavtav AvTTAvras 
Tots adpoow evrixrew Kal TeEpiyLaxyTous Eivas, 
er A o~ ¢€ / + e 4 o +) 

womep TO THS “EXévns e’tdwdAov tao T&v év Tpota 
Lrnoivopes dyno yevéobat wepyndyntov ayvoia tot 
3 “~ \ 3 7 ta ~ / > 4 
dAnBots; IloAA} avaynn, bn, Towdrov re avTo 
elvat. 

XI. Ti dé; epi ro Oupoerdes ody ErEpa ToLatra 
avaykn yliyveobar, ds av atTo TobTo dtamparrnrat 
/ 9 
7 P0dvm dia didoripiav H Bia dua PiAoviKiav 7 
Gud dia SvoKxoriav, mAnopoviy tys Te Kal 
vikns Kat Bvyod diaKwv advev Aoywopod Te Kal 
vod; Tovatra, 7 8° Os, avadyKn Kat epi TobTo 
elvat. Ti otv; fv & eyo: Bappotvtes Adywpev, 


* Cf. supra 373 2, Phaedo 66 c ff., Berkelev, Siriy 330 
‘* For these things men fight, cheat, and scramble.” 

® ro oréyov: of. Gorg. 493 3, Laws 714 a. 

¢ Plato laughs at himself. Cf. supra 509 c and 540 B-c. 
The picturesque, allegorical style of oracles was proverbial. 
For xpycuwdety cf. Crat. 396 vp, Apol. 39 c, Laws 712 a. 

4 Cf. on 584 a, p. 384, note a. 

€ For meptuayyrous cf. Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1168 b 19, Hth. 
Hud. 1248 b 27, and supra on 521 a, p. 145, note e. 

t For the Stesichorean legend that the real Helen remained 
in Egypt while only her phantom went to Troy cf. Phaedr. 
943 a-B, Eurip. Hel. 605 ff., Hlect. 1282-1283, Isoc. Hel. 64, 
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of these delights; and in their greed? kicking and 
butting one another with horns and hooves of iron they 
slay one another in sateless avidity, because they are 
vainly striving to satisfy with things that are not real 
the unreal and incontinent part? of their souls.” 
“You describe in quite oracular style,’ Socrates,” said 
Glaucon, “‘ the life of the multitude.” “‘ And are 
not the pleasures with which they dwell inevitably 
commingled with pains, phantoms of true pleasure, 
illusions of scene-painting, so coloured by contrary 
juxtaposition 4 as to seem intense in either kind, and 
to beget mad loves of themselves in senseless souls, 
and to be fought for,¢ as Stesichorus says the wraith 
of Helen’ was fought for at Troy through ignorance 
of the truth?” “It is quite inevitable,” he said, 
‘ that it should be so.”’ 

XI. “So, again, must not the like hold of the high- 
spirited element, whenever a man succeeds in satis- 
fying that part of his nature—his covetousness of 
honour by envy, his love of victory by violence, his 
ill-temper by indulgence in anger, pursuing these 
ends without regard to consideration and reason ? ”’ 
The same sort of thing,” he said, “‘ must necessarily 
happen in this case too.”’ “‘ Then,” said I, ““ may we 
and Philologus 55, pp. 634 ff. Diimmler, lkhademika p. 55, 
thinks this passage a criticism of Isoc. //e/ena 40. Cf. also 
Teichmiiller, Lit. Kehden, i. pp. 113 ff. So Milton, Leason 
of Church Government, ‘A lawny resemblance of her like 
that air-born Helena in the fables.” For the ethical sym- 
bolism cf. 520 c-p, Shelley, ‘“‘ Adonais”’ 39: 

*Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 
Arnold, *“‘ Dover Beach,” in fine: 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 


Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
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Kab OLKELOTATOV ; “AMA pay, eon), OLKELOTATOV Ye. 
Te prrooodyp apa emrojLevnns amdons Tis buxijs 
Kab [L7) oracvalovons exdory 7 [LEpet Ordpxer els 
ve TAAXA Ta EavTod mpaTTew Kal Suxate elvar, Kat 57) 
Kal Tas NOOVaS TAS EavToU ExacTov Kal Tas BeATioTas 
Kat eis TO duvaTov Tas adnbeoratas Kapmotobar. 
Kopdf pe our. ‘Orav be dpa TOV eTépwy Te 
KpaTnon, drdpxet avTg@ pynTe THY éavTod Sorry 
efeupioxev, TA TE dr’ avaykalew dAdoTpiav Kai 

A ? o~ ¢ \ - vg »” 5 ~ 
pn adnOA jdovnv SidKxew. Ovtws, edn. Odxody 
AN ~ 7 \ / > / 
G& mdAEetorov didocodias Te Kat Adyou adéorynke, 

/ > "nN ~ >? / “ 
udder av Tovatra eSepyalorro 5 TToAv Ve. IT Act- 
atov d€ Adyou adiorarat ody O7Ep VvoMoUV TE Kal 
rages ; AjjAov 67. “Edavyoar de mAciorov apeora ~ 
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. Cf. Phaedo 69 8, and Theaet. 176 B wera Ppovyjcews, 

> €ényirac has a religious tone. See on éfnynrjs 427 c. 
Of. 604 x. 
¢ Cf. on 583 8B, p. 380, note b. 
Cf. What Plato Said, p. 491, on Lysis 221 x. 
Cf. 352 a, 440 8 and £, 442 vp, 560 a, Phaedr. 237 x. 
Cf. What "Plato Said, p. 480 on Charm. 161 B. 

9 For eds 76 duvardy cf. 500 D, 381 c, Laws 795 pv, 830 B, 
862 B, 900 c. 

» What follows (587 8-588 a) is not to be taken too seri- 
ously. It illustrates the method of procedure by minute 
links, the satisfaction of Plato’s feelings by confirmations 
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not confidently declare that in both the gain-loving 
and the contentious part of our nature all the desires 
that wait upon knowledge and reason, and, pursuing 
their pleasures in conjunction with them, take only 
those pleasures which reason approves,” will,since they 
follow truth, enjoy the truest pleasures, so far as that 
is possible for them, and also the pleasures that are 
proper to them and their own, if for everything that 
which is best may be said to be most its ‘own’ 4?”’ 
“ But indeed,” he said, “it is most truly its very 
own.’ “Then when the entire soul accepts the 
guidance of the wisdom-loving part and is not filled 
with inner dissension,’ the result for each part is that 
it in all other respects keeps to its own task’ and is 
just, and likewise that each enjoys its own proper 
pleasures and the best pleasures and, so far as such a 
thing is possible,’ the truest.” ‘‘Preciselyso.” “And 
so when one of the other two gets the mastery the 
result for it is that it does not find its own proper 
pleasure and constrains the others to pursue an alien 
pleasure and not the true.” “ That is so,” he said. 
And would not that which is furthest removed from 
philosophy and reason be most likely to produce this 
effect” ?” “‘ Quite so,” he said. ‘“ And is not that 
furthest removed from reason which is furthest from 
law and order?” ‘ Obviously.” “‘ And was it not 
made plain that the furthest removed are the erotic 
and tyrannical appetites?” “Quite so.” ‘‘ And 


and analogies, and his willingness to play with mathematical 
symbolism. Cf. 546 Bf. and William Temple, Plato and 
Christianity, p. 55: “ Finally the whole thing is a satire on 
the humbug of mystical number, but I need not add that 
the German commentators are seriously exercised... .” 
See however A. G. Laird in Class. Phil. xi. (1916) pp. 
465-468, 
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E peraorpepas d.dn beta NOOVAS TOV Baotrda rob 
Tupdvvov dadeatyKkdta Adyn, SGoov adeornker, 

¢ Cf. Polit. 257 B apecrdow. 

> Cf. Vol. I. p. 282, note a, on 408 v and supra p. 344, 
note 6, on 573 pD. 

¢ For eis 7d éméxewa cf. Phaedo 112 8 and supra 509 B. 


¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 422, note 6, on 445 p and Menex. 238 pv. 
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least so the royal and orderly?” “Yes.” ‘Then the 
tyrant’s place, I think, will be fixed at the furthest re- 
move? from true and proper pleasure, and the king's 
at the least.” ‘“‘ Necessarily.” ‘‘ Then the tyrant’s 
life will be least pleasurable and the king’s most.” 
“There is every necessity of that.” “ Do you know, 
then,” said I, “‘ how much less pleasurably the tyrant. 
lives than the king?” “ Dll knowif you tell me,?”’ he 
said. “There being as it appears three pleasures, 
one genuine and two spurious, the tyrant in his flight 
from law and reason crosses the border beyond ¢ the 
spurious, cohabits with certain slavish, mercenary 
pleasures, and the measure of his inferiority is not 
easy to express except perhaps thus.” “ How?” he 
said. “‘ The tyrant, I believe, we found at the third 
remove from the oligarch, for the democrat came 
between.” “ Yes.”’ “ And would he not also dwell 
with a phantom of pleasure in respect of reality three 
stages removed from that other, if all that we have 
said is true?” “ Thatisso.” “ And the oligarch in 
turn is at the third remove from the royal man if we 
assume the identity of the aristocrat and the king.” 
“ Yes, the third.” ‘‘ Three times three, then, by 
numerical measure is the interval that separates the 
tyrant from true pleasure.” “‘ Apparently.” “ The 
phantom ¢ of the tyrant’s pleasure is then by longitu- 
dinal mensuration a plane number.” “ Quite so.” 
“ But by squaring and cubing it is clear what the 
interval of this separation becomes.”’ “ Itis clear,” he 
said,“ to areckoner.” ‘“‘ Then taking it the other way 
about, if one tries to express the extent of the interval 
between the king and the tyrant in respect of true 


e Cf. Phaedo 66 c cidH\wv, where Olympiodorus (Norvin, 
p. 36) takes it of the unreality of the lower pleasures. 
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Cdvra evpjoe. TeAcwwheton TH moAAaTAGaowdaoeL, TOV 
dé TUpavvov aviapdTepov TH avTH Ta’TN amrooTdceEL. 
"Auhyavov, ébn, Aoytopov Katameddpnkas Tis 
capopornTos Tov dvdpotv, Tou TE duxaiov Kal 
588 Tob ddixou, TOS Hdovyy TE KL Ady. Kat 
wevro. Kal adn OA Kal mpoonKovrd ye, jv do eye, 
Bious cptOuov, etrep avrots TpoonKovaw oe 
Kal vUKTES Kal phves Kal eveauTot. ad pnp, 
py, mpoojKovow. OdKoty ef tocobrov dovi 
wkd 6 ayalds Te Kat Slkatos TOV KaKdv TE Kal 
doukov, apnyavw 8% dow mdAelov viKjoe e€d- 
axnwoovrvy te Biov Kal KdAAe Kal apern; “Apn- 
xavy pevro. v7 Ata, edn. 
XII. Hiev 8%, elzrov- émreby] évratla Adyov 
B yeydvapev, avahdBupev 7a mp@ra Aexbdvra, 807 
a dep’ TKOMEV™ qv dé mov Aeyopevov, Avoredciv 
aouKelv 7 teAews bev adikw, dofalouerep be 
Sixaiw. % ody obtws eddyOn; Otrw per ody. 
Noiv 8%, édyv, adTe@ duaheyaueba, e701) Suen 10 - 
oynodueba, 76 Te ASuxety Kal 7d Sika mpdrrew 
nv exdtepov ever Svvapuy. ITds; Eby. Kixéva 
mAdoavres THs wuyfns Adyw, wa «ldn 6 exetva 
CAdéywv ofa eAdeyev. Llotavy twa; 4 8 os. Tao 
Tovovtwr tid, jv d eyw, olae pvlodroyotvrar 
maAaal yeverbac duces, y Te Xioipas Kat 7% 


¢ Cf. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 14 “‘ Hence estimating 
life by multiplying its length into its breadth.” For the 
mathematical jest of. Polit. 257 a-s. 

> Humorous as in 509 c brrepBorfs. 

vere Phileb. 13 a, 14 a4, Parmen. 141 c, Theaet. 209 a 
and D 
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pleasure he will find on completion of the multiplica- 
tion that he lives 729 times as happily and that the 
tyrant’s life is more painful by the same distance.* ” 
“An overwhelming? and baffling calculation,” he 
said, ‘‘ of the difference* between the just and the 
unjust man in respect of pleasure and pain!”’ “ And 
what is more, it is a true number and pertinent to the 
lives of men if days and nights and months and years 
pertain to them.” “They certainly do,” he said. 
“ Then if in point of pleasure the victory of the good 
and just man over the bad and unjust is so great as 
this, he will surpass him inconceivably in decency and 
beauty of life and virtue.” ‘* Inconceivably indeed, 
by Zeus,” he said. 

XII. “Very good,’ saidI. “And now that we have 
come to this point in the argument, let us take up 
again the statement with which we began and that has 
brought us to this pass.? It was, I believe, averred 
that injustice is profitable to the completely unjust ¢ 
man who is reputed just. Was not that the proposi- 
tion?” “Yes, that.’’ “‘Let us, then, reason with its 
proponent now that we have agreed on the essential 
nature of injustice and just conduct.” “ How?” he 
said. “ By fashioning in our discourse a symbolicimage 
of the soul, that the maintainer of that proposition 
may see precisely what it is that he was saying.” 
“ What sort of an image ?”’ he said. ‘ One of those 
natures that the ancient fables tell of,’ said I, “ as 
that of the Chimaera’ or Scylla’ or Cerberus,” and 


4 Plato keeps to the point. Cf. 472 p, Phileb. 27 c, and 
p. 339, note é, on 572 B. é Cf. 348 B, S61 a. 

* Cf. Homer, /U. vi. 179-182, Phaedr. 229 pv. 

9 Od. xii. 85 ff. 

» Hesiod, Theog. 311-312. 
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UKVAAyS Kat KepBépov, Kai dAAat Ties ovyval A€- 
A Oo 7 A 3 “\ , 
yovrat EvumreduKviar idéat trodAat eis ev yevéobar. 
4 é 54 , / / \ > / 
Aéyovrat yap, edn. [lAdrre roivuy piav pev idéav 
/ / \ / ¢€ / \ 
Onptov motxidov Kal troduvKedddAov, Hpyépwrv Sé 
\ b) 
Onpiwy éyovros Kedadas KUKA@ Kal aypiwy, Kal 
~ ? \ / 3 ¢ on 7 
duvatod petaBadArcw Kai dvew €€ adtod ravra 
D tadra. Aewoi wAdotov, edn, TO epyov: suws dé, 
\ ~ \ o~ 
émetd7) evtrAaoTéTepov Knpot? Kat Tov ToLovTwY 
? / \ 
Aéyos, memAdoOw. Miav 8) rotwvy ddAnv iddav 
ré / \ 3 a] / rND de / ” 
éovros, ptav be avlpwrrou: modu de wéyioTov EoTw 
\ ~ ~ 
TO mp@rov Kal devrepov 70 devrepov. Tatra, edy, 
pdw Kal mérAaota. Ldvarre Towvv adTa és 
a“ / of e / LAA Ar 
év tTpia ovTa, woTe my EvymepuKévat addjAots. 
Luvirrat, edn. TlepimAacov by adrots eEwlev 
évos eikdva, THY Tot avOpwmov, woTe TH pL7) 
E duvaypevm ta évtos opay,: dlAa 70 e€w pdvov 
” € n~ e\ ~ / A 4 
éhutpov opa@vrt, ev C@ov gatvectar, avbpwrov. 
/ ” / \ ~ - 
lepumrérAacra, egy. Acywuev dy TH dAé€yorrt, 
¢ Stallbaum ad /oc. gives a long list of writers who 
imitated this passage. Hesiod, Theog. 823 f., portrays a 
similar monster in ‘l’yphoeus, who had a hundred serpent- 
heads. For the animalin man ef. Tim. 70 2, Charm. 155 p-x, 
Phaedr. 230 a, 246 a ff., Boethius, Cons. iv. 2-3, Horace, 
Hpist. i. 1. 76, lamblichus, Protrept. chap. iii., Machiavelli, 
Prince xvii. (La Bestia), Emerson, History: ‘‘ Every animal 
in the barnyard... has contrived to get a footing ... 
in some one or other of these upright heaven-facing speakers. 


Ah, brother, hold fast to the man and awe the beast,”’ etc. 
Cf. Tennyson, lines *“* By an Evolutionist ”’: 


ae hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at 
ast. 
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the numerous other examples that are told of many 
forms grown together in one.” “‘ Yes, they do tell 
of them.” ‘“‘ Mould, then, a single shape of a manifold 
and many-headed beast * that has a ring of heads of 
tame and wild beasts and can change them and cause 
to spring forth from itself all such growths.” “ Itis the 
task of a cunning artist,® ” he said, ‘‘ but nevertheless, 
since speech is more plastic than wax ¢ and other such 
media, assume that it has been so fashioned.’ “‘ Then 
fashion one other form of a lion and one of a man and 
let the first be far the largest 4? and the second second 
in size.”’ ‘‘ That is easier,” he said, ‘ and is done.” 
‘‘ Join the three in one, then, so as in some sort to 
grow together.’’ ‘‘ They are so united,” he said. 
* Then mould about them outside the likeness of one, 
that of the man, so that to anyone who is unable to 
look within ¢ but who can see only the external sheath 
it appears to be one living creature, the man.” “ The 
sheath is made fast about him,” he said. “ Let us, 


‘In Memoriam,” exviii.: 
Move upward, working ont the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 

A modern scientific man solemnly writes: “The theory of 
evolution has prepared us to acknowledge the presence of 
something of the ape and tiger in us.’ For an example 
of modern nimiety or too-muchness cf. Sandburg’s “ There 
is a wolf in me. ... There is a fox in me. ... There is 
ahogin me... O,I got azoo,I got a menagerie inside 
my ribs.” Cf. Brunetiére, Questions actuelles, p. 114. 

BC 098 Ce 

¢ Cf. Cic. De or. ili, 45 “sicut mollissimam ceram... 
fingimus.’’ Otto, p. 80, says itis a proverb. For the de- 
velopment of this figure cf. Pliny, Mpist. vii. 9 “ut laus est 
cerae, mollis cedensque sequatur.”’ For the idea that word 
is more precise or easy than deed cf. supra 473 a, Phaedo 
99 x, Laws 636 4, 736 B, Tim. 19 £. 

a Of 442 a, e Of. BIT a. 
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e A f 5 ~ “on 3 / , 

ws AvotreAc? ToUTW abdiKety TH avOpdrw, SiKaLa 
\ / 3 / ¢ > \ Ea \ “\ 
d€ mparrew ot Evudeper, Te ovdev GAAO dyolv 7 
Avattereitv atte To Tavrodamdv Onpiov edwyodvrt 
mo.ely tayupov Kat Tov A€ovTa Kal Ta mepl TOV 
/ \ \ Eg “A A “ 
589 Agovra, TOV d€ dvO putrov Ayorrovety Kal Trovelv 
acbeva,, WOTE eAceobar orn dv éxelvwyv OmoTEpoV 
ayn, Kal pndev ETEpOV eTEpY Cuveilery unde pihov 
qouetv, GAN €av avTa é€v avrots daKxveoGat Te Kat 

/ > / a , / ” 
paxopueva eater aAAyjda. Llavrdmace yap, edn, 
tadr av réyou 6 TO dduKety ézratvav. Odxoty ab 

¢ \ / f a“ / a ~ “~ 
6 Ta Sixata A€ywv Avowtedetv dain av div Tatra 
mpatrew Kat Tatra Aéyew, Bev Tod avOpwmov 6 
Beévros GvOpwmos ora. éyKparéotatos, Kal Tob 
ToduKeparov Opéuparos émipeAroeta Womep yewp- 
vos, TA pev Huepa Tpépwv Kal TIacedwr, Ta dé 
dy plat atmokwrtwv dvecbar, Evupaxov TOWNTdLEVvOs 
tiv tot €ovTos puow, Kal KOWT mavrewy Knd0- 
[Evos, diva TOLNTAMEVOS adAnphous Te Kal adr, 
ovTw Sperber ; Koptd7 yap ad Aéyet TAOTA O TO 
dikatov éemawav. Kara wavra Tpomov 57) O pev 
Cra dixaca éyxwuidlwy adnOf dv Aéyou, 6 Sé Ta 
dduxa evdoito. mds TE yap Hoovyv Kal mpds 
evdokiav Kal wpéAciay oKoTroupévyw 6 ev érrawverns 
~ , b) 7 é \ / 3 \ e \ 9Q> 
Tob diKatov adnbever, o dé Pexrns obdev tyrés odd 


¢ The whole passage illustrates the psychology of 440 B ff. 
> Cf. Protag. 352 c mepiedkouévns, with Aristot. Lth. Nic. 
1145 b 24. 
¢ Perhaps a latent allusion to Hesiod, Works and 
Days 278. 
@ Of. “the inward man,” Romans vii. 22, 2 Cor. iv. 16, 
Liphes. i iii. 16. 
¢ Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 10 “ Religion 
says: ‘ The kingdom of God is within you’; and culture, in 
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then say to the speaker who avers that it pays this 
man to be unjust, and that to do justice is not for his 
advantage, that he is afirming nothing else than that 
it profits him to feast and make strong the multi- 
farious beast and the lion and all that pertains to the 
lion, but to starve the man @ and so enfeeble him that 
he can be pulled about ® whithersoever either of the 
others drag him, and not to familiarize or reconcile 
with one another the two creatures but suffer them 
to bite and fight and devour one another.*”’ “Yes,” 
he said, “ that is precisely what the panegyrist of 
injustice will be found to say.” “ And on the other 
hand he who says that justice is the more profitable 
affirms that all our actions and words should tend to give 
the man within us? complete domination ¢ over the 
entire man and make him take charge’ of the many- 
headed beast—like a farmer?’ who cherishes and 
trains the cultivated plants but checks the growth of 
the wild—and he will make an ally” of the lion’s 
nature, and caring for all the beasts alike will first 
make them friendly to one another and to himself, 
and so foster their growth.” “‘ Yes, that in turn is 
precisely the meaning of the man who commends 
justice.” “T’rom every point of view, then, the pan- 
egyrist of Justice speaks truly and the panegyrist of 
injustice falsely. For whether we consider pleasure, 
reputation, or profit, he who commends justice speaks 
the truth, while there is no soundness or real know- 


like manner, places human perfection in an internal condi- 
tion, in the growth and predominance of our humanity 
proper, as distinguished from our animality.”’ 

i Cf. Gorg. 516 a-n, 

9 Cf. Theaet. 167 sB-c, and What Plato Said, p. 456, on 
EButhyphro 2 vp. 

A Cf. 441 4, 
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eldws wéyer 6 Te Beyer. OU poe doxet, 7 8 Gs, 
ovdapey) YE MetGaper Toivuy atrtov mpdws, ov 
yap EKO dpapraver, Epwra@vres’ @ pakdpie, ov 
Kal TA KaAd Kal alcypa voua dia Ta ToLatT’ ay 
dhatyev yeyovevar Ta ev KaAa Ta dro 7TH avOpwrw, 
parrAgov 8€ tows Ta tro TH Deiw ta Onpiddy 
mowobyTa THs dicews, aloypa S€é Ta b7r0 TO aypiw 
TO TLEpov Sovdovpeva ; CUP HEL 7) TOS ; "Hav 
[L0L, eon, metOnran. "Eotw ovr, elroy, oTw Avow- 
TEA EK ToUTOU Tob Adyov xpuoiov AapBdvev G.- 
dikws, €lmep ToLovde Te ylyverat, AapBavwrv To 
ypvatov dua Karaboviobrat TO BeAriorov eavTob TO 


E pox8nporatw; 7 €f pev AaBerv Xpuotov ULOV u) 


90 


Ouyarépa edoviotro, Kat Taur eis aypiwy re Kal 
KaKk@v avopav, odK dv atr@ éAvorréAer odd’ av 
/ > \ / / ? \ \ e ~ 
mépmoAv émt tovTw AapBavew, ef 5€ TO E€avTod 
Qevdratov two TH abewrdtw Te Kal pLapwraTw 
“~ \ \ > a 3 wv / / 3 \ 
Sovdobrat Kat pnodev éAcet, odK cpa GBs €ort Kat 
TOAD ET deworepy orb pw ypucov dwpodonet 7 
"EpipvAn emt TH Tob avd pos puxy TOV oppov 
SeFapery ; Toad pevrot, 7 8 Os 6 DAavewv: éya 
yap go. rep exelvou dmroxpivobua. 
XIII. Odxotv xat ro axodacraivew ote dia 
rotadra mada péyecbat, OTL avieras Ev TH TOLOUTW 


4 rpdws: cf. the use of jpéua 476 £, 494 dD. 

> Plato always maintains that wrong-doing is involuntary 
and due to ignorance. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 640, on 
Laws 860 pv. 

g Cf. supra 501 s, Tennyson, “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
after,” in fine, “ The highest Human Nature is divine.”’ 

4 Cf. Matt. xvi. 26, Mark viii. 36, “‘ What shall it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ A typical argumentum ex contrario. Cf. 445 a-B and 
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ledge of what he censures in him who disparages it.” 
‘* None whatever, J think,” said he. “‘ Shall we, then, 
try to persuade him gently,” for he does not willingly 
err,? by questioning him thus: Dear friend, should 
we not also say that the things which law and custom 
deem fair or foul have been accounted so for a like 
reason—the fair and honourable things being those 
that subject the brutish part of our nature to that 
which is human in us, or rather, it may be, to that 
which is divine,? while the foul and base are the things 
that enslave the gentle nature to the wild? Will he 
assent or not } >” © Fe will if he is counselled by me.’ 

‘Can it profit any man in the light of this thought to 
accept gold unjustly if the result is to be that by the 
acceptance he enslaves the best part of himself to the 
worst? Or is it conceivable that, while, if the taking 
of the gold enslaved his son or daughter and that too to 
fierce and evil men, it would not profit him,? no matter 
how large the sum, yet that, if the result is to be the 
ruthless enslavement of the divinest part of himself to 
the most despicable and godless part, he is not to be 
deemed wretched and is not taking the golden bribe 
much more disastrously than Eriphyle ¢ did when she 
received the necklace as the price’ of her husband's 
life? ’’ “‘ Far more,’ said Glaucon, ‘“‘ for I will 
answer you in his behalf.” 

XITI. “ And do you not think that the reason for 
the old objection to licentiousness is similarly because 


Vol. I. p. 40, note c. On the supreme value of the soul cf. 
Laws 726-728, T43 u, 697 8,913 8,959 s-B. CP. supra 585 b. 
¢ Of. Od. xi. 326, Frazer on ee us ili. 6. 2 (Loeb). 
Stallbaum refers also to Pindar, Vem. ix. 37 ff., and Pausan. 
OT: 
f For émi in this sense cf. Thompson on Afeno 90 pv. CY. 
pol. 41 « éri réom, Demosth. xlv. 66. 
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A , 4 / > a \ \ / 
TO dewov, TO péya exelvo Kat troAvedes Ope 
lot ~ ” € 
mépa Tob déovtos; A*Aov, edn. “H 8 adlddeva 
Brat dvoxodia béyerat ody Otav ro AcovTaddds te 
~ 2 A 
Kal oheddes avEnTat Kal OVYTEWWNTAL avappLooTws; 
Ilavy pev odv. Tpudi dé Kat padGakia odK én 
TH avrod TOUTOU Xaracer TE KQL dvecel wéverat, 
OTAV €v avTa@ detriav é epsmroug ; T? BAY ; Kodaketa 
dé Kal dvedevbepia ovy OTAaY Tis TO AUTO tob70, TO 
Aupoedés, dO TH dyAwSer Onpiw mowH, Kal evera 
/ \ ~ be / 3 f 
Xpnparwv Kal THs Exetvou amdnorias mpoTrAc.- 
Kildwevov €Oiln é€x veou avti A€ovros miPnKov 
\ 
Cyiyvecbar; Kat pdda, edn. Bavavoia dé Kat 
/ \ / bya J 4 “A 3 Ed 
YELPOTEXViAL dua ti, obee, dvetdos héper; a du’ dAdo 
Tt phoowev éray TS aobeves pvoer exN TO TOO 
Bedriorou eloos, wore un av dvvacbas dipxew TOV 
év att® Opeupdrwv, aAAa Oeparredew éxelva, Kal 
Ta Owredpata abt&v povov ddvnrar pavOdverv; 
"FE, a” > ~ LA \ ¢ ~ € \ 
oucev, epy. OvdKoty va Kat oO ToLlotros to 
e€ , A ? ¢ / ay” > / 
Guoiov apyyntat olovmrep 6 BéAtiaTOs, SodAov adTov 
D dapev deity eivas éxeitvov tot BeATiorov, éxovros év 
€ ~ \ A af 3 bp] \ - “on ~ 4 
atta To Getov apyov, ovK emt BAGBY TH Too SovAov 
@ See Adam ad /oc. on the asyndeton. 
b atdddcca: cf. supra 548 x. 
¢ Not mentioned before, but, as Schleiermacher says, 
might be included in ra& wepi tiv Néovra. Cf. Adam ad loc. 
Or Plato may be thinking of the chimaera (//. vi. 181). 
a4 Cf. 620 c. e Cf. p. 49, note e. 
* For the idea that it is better to be ruled by a better man 
cf. Ale. I. 185 B-c, Polit. 296 s-c, Democr. fr. 75 (Diels ii.’ 
p. 77), Xen. Alem. i. 5.5 dovdevovra dé rats rowavrars n6ovacs 
ees Tous Geos decmoTay ayabdy ruxetv, Xen. Cyr. viii. 
1. 40 Berriovas civar. Cf. also Laws 713 v-714 a, 627 &, 
Phaedo 62 p-x, and Laws 684 c. Cf. Ruskin, Queen of the 


Air, p. 210 (Brantwood ed., 1891): “The first duty of every 
man in the world is to find his true master, and, for his own 
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old preva bev dpxeotae avrov, omep Opactpuaxos 
@ero TOUS dpxopievous, GAN’ ws apetvov Ov Tavrt 
ome Oelov Kal dpoviov apyecGar, pdadvora sev 
3 “A Syd ? e ~ ? \ / ” 3 

otkelov éyovros ev atT@, ef de py, eEwhev éd- 
eoTm@Tos, va ets SUvayw mavTEes poLOL Byev Kab 
diror TA avr@ KvBepveyevor ; Kai opids Y, Eby. 


E AnAot Sé VE, ay 5 eyo, Kal 6 VOLOS, OTL Towobrov 


591 


Bovderan," mado. Tots ev TH mrohet Sdppaxos wv: 


Kau n tev mraidwv opX7 TO pen) edv éAeviépous 
elvat, ews av év adrots womep ev mode troAuTeiav 
KaTaoTHowpev, Kal TO BéAtiorov Uepamevoavres 
TO Tap qty TOLOUTW dyTiKATAGTHIWMEY dvraka 
GMoLoV Kal GpKovra. év avr, KaL TOTE O77, eAevepov 
dpteper. AnAot yap, no os. Il7 87 ody dioo- 
fev, @ D avKWwY, Kat Kara Tiva Adyov Avowrenetv 
dducety 1 7 axohacraive 7 1 TU alox pov moveiy, e€ wv 
TOVNPOTEPOS [eV EoTaL, mAciw dé xpnyara 7 aAAnv 
Twa OdvvauLW KEKTHOETAL; Ovday7, 7 Oo Os. 
ly & aducodvra AavOdvew Kal yen diddvas Sixny 


BAvotredciv; 7 odyi 6 wev AavOdvwy Eri TovNnpoTEpos 


ylyverat, Tot dé pn AavOavovtos Kal KoAalopevov 
TO pe Onpi@des Kowpilerar Kal Tpepooras, TO 
be nuepov edevdepotrar, Kat dry % pox7) Els 
TH PeAtiorny daw Kaltotapéervyn Ttimwmrépay Ew 


1 Bovrerat Tamblichus and Stobaeus: Bovdevera. ADM. 
See Adam, ad loc. 


a Cf. supra 343 B-c. 

b OF. Lysis 207 wf., Laws 808 p, Isoc. xv. 290, Antiphon, 
fr. 61 (Diels ii. p. 303). 

¢ Cf. on 591 £, p. 412, note d. 

@¢ Cf. on 501 pv, p. 74, ‘note a. 

¢ The paradoxes of the Gorgias are here seriously re- 
affirmed. Cf. especially Gorg. 472 & ff., 480 a-B, 505 a-z, 
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himself the divine governing principle, not because we 
suppose, as Thrasymachus? did in the case of subjects, 
that the slave should be governed for his own harm, 
but on the ground that it is better for everyone to be 
governed by the divine and the intelligent, prefer- 
ably indwelling and his own, but in default of that 
imposed from without, in order that we all so far as 
possible may be akin and friendly because our 
governance and guidance are the same?” “ Yes, 
and rightly so,” he said. “‘ And it is plain,’ I said, 
“that this is the purpose of the law, which is the ally 
of all classes in the state, and this is the aim of our 
control of children,® our not leaving them free before 
we have established, so to speak, a constitutional 
government within them ¢ and, by fostering the best 
element in them with the aid of the like in ourselves, 
have set up in its place a similar guardian and ruler 
in the child, and then, and then only, we leave it free.” 
“Yes, that is plain,” he said. “In what way,’ then. 
Glaucon, and on what principle, shall we say that it 
profits a man to be unjust or licentious or do any 
shameful thing that will make him a worse man, but 
otherwise will bring him more wealth or power? ”’ 
“In no way,’ he said. “ And how that it pays him 
to escape detection in wrongdoing and not pay the 
penaltye? Or is it not true that he who evades 
detection becomes a still worse man, while in the one 
who is discovered and chastened the brutish part is 
lulled and tamed and the gentle part liberated, and 
the entire soul, returning to its nature at the best, 
attains to a much more precious condition in acquir- 


509 af. Cf. also Vol. I. p. 187, 380 B of 6€ wvivarTo Kohad- 
uevot, and Laws 728 c; and for the purpose of punishment, 
What Plato Said, p. 495, on Protag. 324 s-B. 
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AapBaver, owppoovyay TE Kal OuKaLoovyny peTA 
ppovncews KTwWELEVN, 7) TONG loyev Te Kal KaAXos 
pera byvelas AapBavov, TOCOUTY cowmep pox 
OWPATos TYMWT EG ; Mavrdmace pev ovy, eon. 
C OtKoiv 6 ye vouv EXwv TAVTO. 70, avrod Els TOOTO 
Evvreivas Biacerat, mp@tov pev Ta pabhwara 
TYyUL@Vv, & ToLavTAY adToD THY wuyHnVY amepydoerTat, 
Ta Se GAN’ arya len ; Afro, eG. “Emer Y, 
elroy, THY TOU oc LaTos elu Kal Tpodiy ovy OTTwWS 
Th Onpowdet Kal addyw Hdov7 emiTpeyas evratda 
TETPALLLEVOS Ejoet, add’ oddé mpos dylevay Brera, 
ovee ToOTO mpeoBedw, Omws toxupos 7 vyins. y 
Kados coTaL, eay en Kal owppovycew werAn an’ 
D atrdv, GAN’ det rHv év 7TH CwpaTt appoviay THs 
év 7H uuyn eveka Suupwvias Cp[LOTTOLEvos pavel- 
Ta.” Tovrdmace ev odv, €py, eavrrep pedAn TH 
aAnGeia provotxos elvat. Odxotv, elrrov, Kal rv 


1 gavetrat Tamblichus: ¢alyyrac ADM, ¢alverac pr. F. 
Bracketed by Hermann. 


¢ The a fortiori argument from health of body to health 
of soul is one of the chief refutations of the immoralists. 
Cf. supra 445 p-e f., Gorg. 479 B, Crito 47 p-x. For the 
supreme importance of the soul cf. on 589 x. 

° Cf. Gorg. 507 v, Isoc. Hpist. vi. 9, Xen. <lges. 7. 1. 

¢ Health in the familiar skolion (of. Gorg. 451 ©, Laws 
631 c, 661 a, 728 p-E, Huthydem. 279 a-z, Meno 87 ©, Soph. 
frag. 356) is proverbially the highest of ordinary goods. 
Cf. Gorg. 452 s-B, Crito 47 p, Erywias 393 c. In fact, for 
Plato as for modern “ scientific” ethics, health in the higher 
sense—the health of the soul — may be said to be the 
ultimate sanction. Cf. Vol. I. Introd. pp. xvi and xxi, 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 26, Idea of Good in Plato’s 
Republic, pp. 192-194 f. But an idealistic ethics sometimes 
expresses itself in the paradox that “‘not even health,’ 
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ing sobriety and righteousness together with wisdom, 
than the body* does when it gains strength and 
beauty conjoined with health, even as the soul is 
more precious than the body?”’ ‘‘ Most assuredly,” 
he said. “Then the wise man will bend all his 
endeavours ® to this end throughout his life ; he will, 
to begin with, prize the studies that will give this 
quality to hissouland disprize the others.”’ “Clearly,” 
he said. ‘‘ And then,” I said, ‘“‘ he not only will not 
abandon the habit and nurture of his body to the 
brutish and irrational pleasure and live with his face 
set in that direction, but he will not even make health 
his chief aim,’ nor give the first place to the ways 
of becoming strong or healthy or beautiful unless 
these things are likely to bring with them soberness 
of spirit, but he will always be found attuning the 
harmonies of his body for the sake of the concord in 
his soul.@”’ “ By all means,” he replied, “if he is to 
be a true musician.2’’ “‘ And willhe not deal likewise 


highest of earthly goods, is of any value compared with 
the true interests of the soul. Cf. Laws 661 c-£ ff., 728 p-z, 
T44 4, 960 pv, Laches 195 c3; and Arnold, Culture and 
Anarchy, p. 17 “ Bodily health and vigour... have a 
more real and essential value... but only as they are 
more intimately connected with a perfect spiritual condition 
than wealth and population are.’? This idea may be the 
source of the story from which the Christian Fathers and 
the Middle Ages derived much edification, that Plato in- 
tentionally chose an unhealthy site for the Academy in 
order to keep down the flesh. Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 
10, perhaps the first mention, Porphyry, De abstinentia i. 
36, Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1.4 416, n. 2; Camden on Cam- 
bridge, Gosse, Gossip in a Library, p. 23, and Himerius, 
Kiel. ili. 18 (Diels ii.8 p. 18) éexay dé évdce. cHua Anudxprros, 
iva tryaivy 7a KpeiTTova. 

@ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 188 p. 

€ Cf. Phaedo 61 a. 
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ev TH TOV Xpnudroov KTNOEL Ewvragivy TE Kal 
Evudwvriav; Kat TOV OyKoV Tob. =mAnfouvs otk 
éxtrAntTopevos v0 ToD THY moAAdY paKkapiopod 
dmewpov avéijoe, amépavta Kaka exwv; Ovx 


Eoloua, ébn. °AAN’ aoBhérwv ye, elzov, mpos 


\ ? ¢ wn r f \ A / / 
Thy ev avT@® modiretav Kat dvdAdttwv, py Te 
Tapakiwy avTod Tay éxel dia TAAGOsS odcias 7 bv 
ddvyoTnTa, ovTws KUBepydv mpocOyce. Kal ava- 
Adae THS odcias Kal’ Gaov av ofds TH. Kopdy 

\ > ” > \ \ \ ; > 
pev ovy, éon. “AAA Hav Kal Tynds ye, ets 


) 


2 TOBTOV aroBierran, Tov pe pebeger Kat yevoerau 


EK, ds ay qyArae apeivay adtov troujoew, as 8 
av Avcew THY UTdpxyovaay Ew, hevEeTar idia Kal 
, ? Sa ” 4 \ ? / 
dnuooia. OdK apa, dy, Ta ye TwoditiKa efeAjoer 
mpaTtTew, edvmep TovTov KndynTat. Ny tov Kuva, 
Hv & ey, év ye TH €avtod mode Kal pdda, ov 


Ch. p. 355, note d, on 576 v. 

> Bykov: cf. Horace’ s use of acervus, Shorey on Odes ii. 
2. Bd. 

¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 163, note g, Newman i. p. 136. For the 
evils of wealth cf. Laws 831 c ff., 870 B-c, Rep. 434 8, 
550 pb ff., ete. 

4 This analogy pervades the Republic. Cf. 579 c and 
p- 240, note 6, on 544 p-z, Introd. Vol. I. p. xxxv. Cf. dorep 
ev woke. 590 ©, 605 B. For the subordination of everything 
to the moral life cf. also 443 p and p. 509, note d, on 618 c. 

é As in the state, extremes of wealth and poverty are to 
be avoided. Cf. What Plato le p. 645, on Laws 915 B. 

* Almost Aristotle’s use of é£ 

9 Cf. pp. 52-55 on 496 p-x. The later schools debated the 
question whether the “* eae * would take part in eae 
Cf. Seneca, De otio, xxx. 2 f. and Von Arnim, Stoic, Ve 
Frag. i. p. 69. 29 f.: “Zenon ait: accedet ad cplicn 
(sapiens), nisi si quid impedierit;*’ ibid. iii. p. 158. 31 ff: 

‘consentaneum est huic naturae, ut sapiens velit gerere et 
administrare rempublicam atque, ut e natura vivat, uxorem 
adiungere et velle ex ea liberos;”’ ‘bid. p. 174. 32: ‘“‘ negant 
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with the ordering and harmonizing of his possessions ? 
He will not let himself be dazzled @ by the felicitations 
of the multitude and pile up the mass ® of his wealth 
without measure, involving himself in measureless 
ills.” “ No, I think not,” hesaid. ‘‘ He will rather,” 
I said, ‘‘ keep his eyes fixed on the constitution in 
his soul,? and taking care and watching lest he disturb 
anything there either by excess or deficiency of wealth,’ 
will so steer his course and add to or detract from his 
wealth on this principle, so far as may be.” “ Precisely 
so,’ hesaid. ‘‘ Andin the matter of honours and office 
too this will be his guiding principle: He will gladly 
take part in and enjoy those which he thinks will make 
him a better man, but in public and private life he 
will shun those that may overthrow the established 
habit’ of his soul.’’ ‘‘ Then, if that is his chief con- 
cern,” he said, “ he will not willingly take part in 
polities.7”" “Yes, by the dog,””’ said I, “in his own 


nostri sapientem ad quamlibet rempublicam accessurum ;”’ 
ibid. 37 ff.: “‘praeterea, cum sapienti rempublicam ipso 
dignam dedimus, id est mundum, non est extra rempublicam, 
etiamsi recesserit;”’ (b/d. iii. p. 157. 40 ff. érsuevor 6é Tovrots 
umdpxKev Kal TO WodkiTEeverGar TOY TOpoY Kal UdNoT Ev Tats Toear'- 
Tals WoNtTelacs Tals Eeugamwovoas TIVa TpoxoTHy mpos Tas TeEA\€Elas 
modurelass tbid. p. 172.18 f. devrepor 5é rév awd ris mwoNcrelas, 
montreverdar yap KaTa Tov mponyotiuevoy Ndyou ...3 (bid. 17S. 
19 ff. paper 3 dre kal wodiTeverOar KaTa TOV Tponyolmevor Nbyor 
oléy €or. pn wodtteverOar O€ Edy Te <KwAUY> Kal uddicr <ai> 
ender wperery méeAAH THY Tarpida, Kivdvvous Gé Tapakodrordety 
uTohauBdvyn meyddrous Kal xadetovs éx THS Wodsrelass ibid. 
p. 175. 3 f. rodireverdar dact rov cody av wn te Kwrdy, ws 
pnot Xpvavrmos év wpwrTw wept Biwy; ibid. 6 ff. Nptvourmos dé 
madi é€v Tw ept ‘Pyropexfs ypadwr, olirw pnropetcew Kal 
modreverGar Tov cody, ws kal rod mdovTou bvTos ayabot, Kxal 
rhs ObEns Kal THs wyelas. 

A Cf. on 399 5, Phaedr. 228 8, Gorg. 466 c, 461 a, 482 x, 
Phaedo 98 &, supra 567 &. 
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pevro. tows év ye TH maTpios, edav pur eta tis 
EvuBH tUyn. Mavédva, edn: ev 4 viv dujdOopev 


> 7 / / and ? / / 
oikilovres move Adyets, TH ev Adyous KELpéevy, 


ere ys ye ovdapod olwat adryy elvar. “AAA’, Fv 


4 feia ... TUxn. SO Geia wotpa is often used to account 
for an exception, ¢.g. ea 493 a, Laws 875 c, 642 c, Meno 
99 x, etc. _ Cf. Getov . éLatpOuev Noyou 492 E. 

» Lit. “in words.” This is one of the most famous 
passages in Plato, and a source of the idea of the City of 
God among both Stoics and Christians. Cf. Mare. Aurel. 
ix, 29 wndé rv Wrddrevos mohirelav éxmige, Justin Martyr’s 
él yiis dar plBovory GN év obpary TOMTEVOVT Als which recalls 
Philippians iii. 20 7 iudy 6€ 7d Todirerpa év obpavots Vrdpxet, 
and also Heb. xii. 22, xi. 10 and 16, xiii. 14, ph. ii. 19, Gal. 
iv. 26, Rev. iii. 12 and xxi. 2 ff, ‘Ackermann, Das Christ- 
liche bei Platon, p. 24, compares Luke xvii. 21 “the 
kingdom of God is within you.” Cf. also John xviii. 36. 
Havet, Le Christianisme et ses origines, p. 207, says, ‘* Platon 
dit de sa République précisément ce qu ‘on a dit plus tard 
du royaume de Dieu, qu'elle n’est pas de ce monde.” Cf. 
also Caird, Lvolution of Theology in Greek Philosophy, il. 
p- 170, Harnack, Hist. of Dogma (tr. Buchanan), vol. i. p- 332, 

. pp. 73-74 and 338, Proclus, Comm. § 352 (Kroll i. 16) ; 
Pan Marius the Epicurean, p. 212 ““Marcus Aurelius 
speaks often of that City on high, of which all other cities 
are but single habitations ...,”’ p. 213 “‘. .. the vision 
of a reasonable, a divine order, not in nature, but in the 
condition of human affairs, that unseen Celestial City, 
Uranopolis, Callipolis. . . "3 ibid. p. 158 “thou hast 
been a citizen in this wide city,” and pp. 192-1938. Cf. 
further Inge, Christian Ethics, pp. 104-105, ‘“‘let us fly 
hence to our dear country, as the disciples of Plato have 
repeated one after another. There are a few people who 
are so well adjusted to their environment that they do 
not feel, or rarely feel, this nostalgia for the infinite 

e Lamartine, i in his poem, “‘ Isolement’’ (apud Faguet, 
Diw-Newvidme Siécle, p. 89) beautifully expresses this nost- 
algia for the home of the ideal: 
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city he certainly will, yet perhaps not in the city of 
his birth, except in some providential conjuncture.? ”’ 
“IT understand,” he said; “‘ you mean the city whose 
establishment we have described, the city whose 
home is in the ideal;® for I think that it can be 
found nowhere on earth.¢’”’ “‘ Well,” said I, “ per- 


La, je m’enivrerais 4 la source ot j‘aspire ; 
La, je retrouverais et V’espoir et amour, 
Et ce bien idéal que toute 4me désire, 

It qui n’a pas de nom au terrestre séjour. 


Likewise the lovely sonnet of Du Bellay which in an English 
version might run as follows: 


If our brief life is to eternity 

But as a span; if our ephemeral sun, 

Gilding the shadows that before it flee, 

Chases our days to darkness one by one, 

Why, O my soul, pent in this prison obscure, 
Wilt thou in these dim shadows take delight, 
When to soar upward to the eternal pure 
Luminous heavens thy wings are spread for flight? 
There is the good for which all hearts do burn. 
There is the peace for which all creatures yearn. 
There is the love supreme without a stain. 

There too is pleasure that is not bought with pain. 
There upon heaven’s dome and outmost shore 
Thou’lt know the ideas and recognize once more 
The beauty whose image here thou must adore. 


Somewhat different is the Stoic idea of a world state and 
of the sage as citizen of the world, e.g. Marc. Aurel, iv. 4, 
Sen. De otio 31, Cie. Nat. deor. ii. 62 (154). CA. Newman, 
Aristot. Pol. i. p. 92; also (hid. pp. 87-88. For the identi- 
fication of the ris with philosophy ¢/f. Diog. Laert. vi. 15 
and vii. 40, Lucian, Hermotim. 22, Sale of Lives 17, Ver. 
fist. 17, Proclus i. 16 (Kroll). Diogenes Laertius, ii. 7, 
reports that, when Anaxagoras was reproached for not con- 
cerning himself with the affairs of his country, he replied, 
‘“* Indeed, I am greatly concerned with my country,” and 
pointed to heaven. 
¢ Cf. 499 c-p. 
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3 a oo > , ~ 
od éyw, ev ovpavd tows mapddcuypa avaKertas TH 
BovdAopévw opav Kal dp@vtT. éavrov Kxarouxilew: 

, \ b) , of v ov ” ‘ 
Suahepes Se ovdev, cite mov éorw elite fora ra 
\ / / oN / + Oe 10 ~ 
yap tavTyns wovns av mpd€evev, GAAns de ovdewtas. 
/ ? 
Eixés y, én. 
@ Cf, Theaet. 176 ©, which Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 179 


says must refer to the Republic, Laws 739 p-r, 746 8, and 
What Plato Said, p. 458, on Huthyphro 6 &. 
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haps there is a pattern® of it laid up in heaven for 
him who wishes to contemplate it and so beholding 
to constitute himself its citizen.? But it makes no 
difference whether it exists now or ever will come 
into being. The politics of this city only will be 
his and of none other.’’ ‘“‘ That seems probable,” he 
said. 

» éavrovy xaroxifev: Adam ‘‘found a city in himself.” 


See his note ad loc. Cf. Jebb on Soph. Oed. Col. 1004. 
° Cf. 499 c-p, 472 z-r, and What Plato Said, p. 564. 


VOL. II a 4.17 


i 
595 I. Kat pay, jv & éya, wodAAd pev Kat dAda rept 


2 A > ~ ¢ A ” a > ~ ? t 

adtis évvod, ws mavTds dpa pwadAdAov ophds wxt- 

\ / ? va \ ? \ \ 

Couev tHv modAw, ody Hota dé evOuunleis rept 

~ \ on; 

moujoews Adyw. To motov; edn. To pydapq 

A \ \ 

mapadévecGar atris don piunTiKy’ TavTos yap 

uddAdAov od wapadekréa viv Kat evapyeaTepov, ws 

“A ; ? 

Béwol Soxet, daiverar, ered) ywpis éxaora oo- 

lay ~ ~ \ 

npytar Ta THs wuyAs tdyn. ds Ayers; ‘Os pev 

lay “A “ \ 

mpos duds elpnobar—ovd yap pov KaTEepeltte mpos 

Tovs THs tpaywolas mowtas Kat Tovs dAdous 

dmavtTas Tovs pupntikovs—AwWBn Eorxev elvat 

TavTa TA TOLADTA THs TOV akovdvTwy dravotas, coe 

Ly) €yovot ddppaxov To €ldévar attra ola Tuyxaver 
w Il (onl 5 4 ” 5 “ 4 mr / < ‘Pp ? 

ovTa. Il7 dx, edn, dvavootvpevos A€yers; “Pyréov, 

5S 3 ? / / / / / \ 3 \ >? 

qv O° éyuw, KaiTor diita yé Tis pe Kat aldws éex 


@ In Book III. On the whole question see Introd. pp. lxi- 
Ixili, Max. Tyr. Diss. 23 Hi cad@s WAdrwv"Ounpor ris ILoXtrelas 
mapyTnoaro, and 32 Bi gore cad “Ounpor atperts. Strabo i. 
2§3. Athenaeus v. 12. 187 says that Plato himself in the 
Symposium wrote worse things than the poets whom he 
banishes. Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 1388, thinks that the 
return to the poets in Book X. is intended to justify the 
poetry of Plato’s dialogues. On the banishment of the 
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J. “ And truly,” I said, “ many other considerations 
assure me that we were entirely right in our organiza- 
tion of the state, and especially, I think, in the matter 
of poetry.*”” ‘‘ What about it?” he said. “In re- 
fusing to admit? at all so much of it as is imitative®; 
for that it is certainly not to be received is, I think, 
still more plainly apparent now that we have dis- 
tinguished the several parts of the soul.”’ ‘‘ What 
do you mean?” ‘“‘ Why, between ourselves ¢—for 
you will not betray me to the tragic poets and all 
other imitators—that kind of art seems to be a cor- 
ruption? of the mind of all listeners who do not possess 
as an antidote’ a knowledge of its real nature.” 
“What is your idea in saying this?’ he said. “I 
must speak out,” I said, “ though a certain love and 


poets and Homer cf. also Minucius Felix (Halm), pp. 32-33, 
Tertullian (Oehler), lib. ii. c. 7, Olympiodorus, Hermann vi. 
p. 367, Augustine, De civ. Ded, i. xiv. 

» Supra 394 D, 568 B, and on 398 a-z, infra 607 a. 

¢ In the narrower sense. Cf. Vol. I. p. 224, note c, on 
392 p, and What Plato Said, p. 561. 

@ Lit. “species.” Cf. 435 8 ff., 445 c, 580 v, 588 zp ff,, 
Phaedr. 271 p, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 42. 

€ Cf. Gorg. 462 8, Protag. 309 a, 339 E. 

* Cf. 605 c, Meno 91 c, Laws 890 z. 

9 @dpuaxov: this passage is the source of Plutarch’s view 
of literature in education; see Quomodo adolescens poetas 
audire debeat 15 c. 
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\ ” A e / 2 / / 
jmaroos €xovoa mept “Oprpov amoxwdAver A€yeu. 
gouxe prev yap Tov Kaddv andvrwv tovtTwy TaV 
TpayiK@v mpd@tos diuddoKadds Te Kal Ayenwr 

/ 3 > 3 \ ? “~ 3 ; 
yeveoar. aAd’ od yap mpo ye THs adAnleias 

, 3 ? > ) is / € / 4 \ 
Tuuntéos avnp, add’, o A€éyw, pynréov. dv pev 

> ” ” / ~ \ 3 / 
otv, édn. “Axove 3%, padAdov bé azmoxpivov. 
> ? , oe tg » > A ¢ , 
Epatra. Miunow drlws éxous av poe eimety 6 Ti 
mot é€oTiv; ovde yap ToL adTos Tavu TL Evvv0d, 
/ / > ¢ 9 ” 9 \ 
ti Bovrerat eivar. "H wou dp’, édy, €yw ovv- 
/ ? / > 3 3 / + 3 \ , 
vonow. Odddy ye, jv dS éeyw, aromov, émet moAAd. 
to. o&vtepov BArerovrwy ayuBdAdvTepov opdvres 
/ y v / v4 b) \ ~ 
mpotepor eloov. "Kotiw, edn, ottws: adda ood 
mapovTos ovo av mpobupnOfvas olds Te €lny etzrety, 
Le / / > > >» A ¢ / 
el TL por Katadaivera: adr’ atros dpa. BovdAet 
obv evlévde apEapeba emiaKxomobytes, eK THS €t- 
wOvias peOddov; «idos ydp mov TL ev EKaoToV 
+7 ; \ ¢ \ / e 
elWOayev TileoPa. mepi exaora Ta aoAAd, ots 


4 Tsoc. ii. 48-49 is perhaps imitating this. F’or Homer as 
a source of tragedy cf. also 598 p, 605 c-p, 607 a, 602 B, 
Theaet. 152 xn, schol. Trendelenburg, pp. 75 ff.; Dryden, 
Discourse on Epic Poetry: ‘‘ The origin of the stage was from 
the epic poem... those episodes of Homer which were 
proper for the state the poets amplified each into an action,” 
ete. Cf. Aristot. Poet. 1448 b 35 f., Diog. Laert. iv. 20, and 
supra 393 a ff. 

o> Cf. What Plato Said, p. 532, on Phaedo 91 c, Aristot. 
Hth, Nic. 1096 a 16 dugow yap dvrow dirow Sorov mporiuay Thy 
adjdevay, Henri-Pierre Cazac, Polémique ad’ Aristote contre la 
théorie platonicienne des Idées, p. 11, n.: “‘ Platon lui-méme, 
critiquant Homére, ... fait une semblable réflexion, ‘On 
doit plus d’égards 4 la vérité qu’&Aa un homme.’ Cousin 
croit, aprés Camérarius, que c’est la l’origine du mot célébre 
d’Aristote.”’ Cf. St. Augustine, De civ. Dei x. 30 “‘ homini 
praeposuit veritatem.” 

¢ For 4 mou cf. Phaedo 84 v. 

¢ Perhaps a slight failure in Attic courtesy. Cf. Laws 
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reverence for Homer @ that has possessed me from a 
boy would stay me from speaking. For he appears 
to have been the first teacher and beginner of all 
these beauties of tragedy. Yet all the same we must 
not honour a man above truth,® but, as I say, speak 
our minds.” “ By all means,” he said. “ Listen, 
then, or rather, answer my question.” ‘“‘ Ask it,” he 
said. ‘‘ Could you tell me in general what imitation 
is? For neither do I myself quite apprehend what it 
would be at.” “It is likely, then,°’”’ he said, “ that I 
should apprehend!”’ “It would be nothing strange,” 
said I, “since it often happens that the dimmer vision 
sees things in advance of the keener.?”” “ That isso,” 
he said; ‘‘ but in your presence I could not even be 
eager to try to state anything that appears to me, but 
do you yourself consider it.”” “‘ Shall we, then, start 
the inquiry atthis point by our customary procedure? 
We are in the habit, I take it, of positing a single idea 
or form’ in the case of the various multiplicities to 


715 p-x, and for dfvrepov Brerdvrwy 927 B, Euthydem. 281 vd, 
Rep. 404 4, Themist. Orat. ii. p.32c. Cf. the saying rodddxe 
kal xyrovpos avnp udda Kalprov elirev. 

* Cf. Phaedo 76 v, 100 2, Philedb. 16 vp, supra 479 &, 
Thompson on Meno 72 vp. See Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1. 
p. 660. The intentional simplicity of Plato’s positing of 
the concept here (cf. 597 a), and his transition from the 
concept to the “idea,’’ has been mistaken for a primitive 
aspect of his thought by many interpreters. It is quite un- 
critical to use Aristot. et. 991 b 6 ff. to prove that Plato’s 
“later”? theory of ideas did not recognize ideas of artefacts, 
and therefore that this passage represents an earlier phase 
of the theory. He deliberately expresses the theory as 
simply as possible, and a manufactured object suits his 
purpose here as it does in Cratyl. 389. See also supra, 
Introd. pp. xxii-xxiii. 

* “Forms” with a capital letter is even more misleading 
than “ideas.” 
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TavTov dvoua émudépopev. 7 0D pavldvers; Mav- 
/ ~ \ \ ~ La / ~ “~ 
Bavw. Odmev 8% Kal viv 6 tt BovrAer TOV woAAAv. 

e >A? , , 9 ms \ / 
ofov, et GéAeus, roAAai mov «tou KAtvae Kat Tpamelar. 
Ids 8 ot; “AdAd dar yé mov wept Tatra ra 
/ f / \ , , \ / f 
oxevn dvo, pia wev KAivns, pia dé tpamélns. Nai. 
Odcody Kat eiwbayev Aéyew, Str 6 Sypwoupyos 
éxatépov Tov oxKevous mpos Thy tdéav Brérwv 
oUTw Tovel 6 ev Tas KAivas, 6 b€ Tas TpaméLlas, 
ais nuets ypwpela, Kat raddAAa Kata tTavTd; ov 
yap mou THV ye idéav adriy Syutoupyel ovdels THY 
~ ~ / > ~ ? > 7 \ 
dnutoupyov: mOs yap; Ovdapds. "AAA dpa 81 
Kal Tovde Tiva KaAdels TOV Sncoupyov. Tov motor; 
“Os mdvra moet, Goamep cis ExaoTos THY yELpO- 
Texvov. Aewwov TWvo. Aéyets Kal Javpacrov avdpa. 
Ourw ye, ddd. Taxa pahov pnoels. 6 avros yap 
oUTOS YeLpoTéyyns ov jLovov mavra olds TE oxen 
Tovnoar, GAAG Kal Ta EK THS ys Pvdmeva arravTa 
mot Kal C@a mavra épydlerar, Ta te GAAa Kat 
€auTov, Kal mpos TovToLs yHv Kal ovpavoyv Kat 
Geovs Kat mavtTa Ta ev odpaved Kat Ta ev “Awdov 
bro ys damavra epydaletroar. Idvu Gavpaoror, 
> cal * > 3 ? 
eon, Aéyers copioryy. Amuorets ; nv O eyo 
Kat pou elré* TO Trapamav ovK av cot Soke? elvat 


@ Cf, Cratyl. 389 a-s. There is no contradiction, as 
many say, with 472 p. 

UY CF, Emerson, The Poet: “and therefore the rich poets— 
as Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare and Raphael—have no 
limits to their riches except the limits of their lifetime, and 
resemble a mirror carried through the streets ready to render 
an image of every created thing.” (Cf. 596 p-© kdromrpov 
meppépev and Julian, Or. v. 1638 p.) Empedocles, fr. 23 
(Diels i.2 pp. 234-235) : 

ws 6’ omérav ypadées . . . 
dévdped re Krifovre kal dvépas 7Oé yuvatkas ... 
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which we give the same name. Do you not under- 
stand?” “Ido.” ‘In the present case, then, let us 
take any multiplicity you please ; for example, there 
are many couches and tables.”’ ‘‘ Of course.” “ But 
these utensils imply, I suppose, only two ideas or 
forms, one of a couch and one of a table.” ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘* And are we not also in the habit of saying that the 
craftsman who produces either of them fixes his eyes ¢ 
on the idea or form, and so makes in the one case the 
couches and in the other the tables that we use, and 
similarly of other things? For surely no craftsman 
makes the idea itself. How could he?” “ By no 
means.” ‘“‘ But now consider what name you would 
give to this craftsman.’”’ “What one?” “ Him who 
makes all the things ® that all handicraftsmenseverally 
produce.” “A truly clever and wondrous man you 
tellof.” ‘“ Ah, but wait,’ and you will say so indeed, 
for this same handicraftsman is not only able to make 
all implements, but he produces all plants and 
animals, including himself,? and thereto earth and 
heaven and the gods and all things in heaven and in 
Hades under the earth.” “A most marvellous 
sophist,’”’ he said. ‘“‘ Are you incredulous? ”’ said 
I. “ Tell me, do you deny altogether the possibility 


¢ Climax beyond climax. Cf. on 508 &, p. 104, note c. 

4 Jt is a tempting error to refer this to God, as I once did, 
and as Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 604 does. So Cudworth, 
True Intel. System of the Universe, vol. ii. p. 70: “ Lastly, 
he is called 6s mdvra rad re dAda Epydterar, Kal éaurév, ‘he 
that causeth or produceth both all other things, and even 
himself.’’’? But the producer of everything, including him- 
self, is the imitator generalized and then exemplified by the 
painter and the poet. Cf. Soph. 234 a-z. 

¢ Eurip. Hippol. 921 devov cogiorny etwas. 
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4 «kal ris is sceptical as in Aristoph. Acharn. 86. 

> Art is deception. Diels ii.2 p. 339, Dialex. 3 (10) é 
yap Tpaywidorola Kxal fwypagdia boris <Ke> mrelora éLarary 
duota Tols adnOivots tovéwy, otros dpioros, Xen. Jem. iii. 10. 1 
ypagixyn éoriw elxacla ray dpwudvwr. Cf. Plut. Quomodo 
adolescens 17 ¥-18 a on painting and poetry. There are 
many specious resemblances between Plato’ s ideas on art 
and morality and those of the “ lunatic fringe’ of Platonism. 
Cf. Jane Harrison, Ancient Art and Ititual, pp. 21-22, 
Charles F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 332. 
Cf. further R. G. Collingwood, “‘ Plato’s Philosophy of Art,”’ 
Mind, 34, pp. 154-172. Stewart, Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, 
p. 60, fancifully says: “‘ Between ‘the lines of Plato’s criticism 
of bad art here, as copying the particular, we must read the 
doctrine that true art copies or in some way sets forth the 
idea.”” But the defenders of poetry have always taken this 
line. Cf. Hartley Coleridge’s sonnet: 

The vale of Tempe had in vain been fair 
if the sight inspired 
Saw only what the visual organs show, 


If heaven-born phantasy no more required 
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of such a craftsman, or do you admit that in a sense 
there could be such a creator of all these things, and 
in another sense not? Or do you not perceive that 
you yourself would be able to make all these things 
in a way?” “ And in what way,* J ask you,” he 
said. “There is no difficulty,’ said I, “ but it is 
something that the craftsman can make everywhere 
and quickly. You could do it most quickly if you 
should choose to take a mirror and carry it about 
everywhere. You will speedily produce the sun and 
all the things in the sky, and speedily the earth and 
yourself and the other animals and implements and 
plants and all the objects of which we just now spoke.”’ 
“Yes,” he said, “‘ the appearance of them, but not the 
reality and the truth.” ‘“ Excellent,” said I, “ and 
you come to the aid of the argument opportunely. 
For I take it that the painter too belongs to this class 
of producers, does he not?” ‘‘ Of course.” “ But 
you will say, I suppose, that his creations are not real 
andtrue. And yet, after a fashion, the painter ® too 


Than what within the sphere of sense may grow. 

The beauty to perceive of earthly things 

The mounting soul must heavenward prune her wings. 
Mrs. Browning, “‘ Aurora Leigh”: 

... sArt’s the nature of what is 

Behind this show. If this world’s show were all, 

Then imitation would be all in art. 


William Temple, Plato and Christianity, p. 89: ‘In the 
tenth book of the Republic he says that, whereas the artificer 
in making any material object imitates the eternal idea, an 
artist only imitates the imitation (595 4-598 p); butin Book 
v. he said that we do not blame an artist who depicts a face 
more beautiful than any actual human face either is or ever 
could be (472 p).”” But this does not affect Plato's main 
point here, that the artist imitates the “real”? world, not 
the world of ideas. The artist’s imitation may fall short of 
or better its model, But the model is not the (Platonic) idea. 
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KXivat avdTat yiyvorvrar pia pev WY ev TH Hvoet 
otea, nv matey av, ws ey@uat, Oeov epyaoacbar. 
n TW adrdAov; Oddeva, ofuar. Mia b€ ye nv o 
, ¢ > 
rextwv. Nat, ébn. Mia dé hv 6 Cwypddos. 7 
/ , 
yap; “Korw. Zwypados 5, KAworroids, Beds, 
Tpéis ovToL emloraTa: Tpioly eldeot. KAWav. Nal 
“ ¢ \ \ / v7 3 ? 7 ” 
tpeis. ‘O pev 51 Beds, etre odk EBovAeTo, elTe TIS 
2 § ésr. belongs to the terminology of ideas. Cf. Phaedo 
t4p, 75 B, 75 p, Rep. 507 B. 
> rehéws... dv: of. supra 477 a, and Soph. 248 © rayTedds 
ovr. 
¢ An indirect reference to Plato and his school like the 
‘friends of ideas’? in Soph. 248 a. 
¢ Cf. 597 c, 698 a, 501 B dice, Phaedo 103 3, Parmen, 
132 v. 
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makes a couch, does he not?” ‘“ Yes,” he said, 
‘‘ the appearance of one, he too.” 

IT. ‘‘ What of the cabinet-maker ? Were you not 
just now saying that he does not make the idea or 
form which we say is the real couch, the couch in 
itself,¢ but only some particular couch?” “ Yes, I 
was.” ‘‘ Then if he does not make that which really 
is, he could not be said to make real being but some- 
thing that resembles real being but is not that. But 
if anyone should say that being in the complete sense? 
belongs to the work of the cabinet-maker or to that 
of any other handicraftsman, it seems that he would 
say what is not true.”” “ That would be the view,” 
he said, ‘‘ of those who are versed ° in this kind of 
reasoning.” ‘‘ We must not be surprised, then, if 
this too is only a dim adumbration in comparison with 
reality.” “‘ No, we must not.” “Shall we, then, use 
these very examples in our quest for the true nature 
of this imitator?’’ ‘If you please,’ he said. “ We 
get, then, these three couches, one, that in nature,? 
which, I take it, we would say that God produces,’ or 
who else ?’’ ‘“‘ No one, I think.” “‘ And then there 
was one which the carpenter made.” “ Yes,’ he 
said. ‘‘ And one which the painter. Is not that so?” 
“So be it.” ‘‘ The painter, then, the cabinet-maker, 
and God, there are these three presiding over three 
kinds of couches.”’ “ Yes, three.’ ““ Now God, whether 
because he so willed or because some compulsion was 


¢ Proclus says that this is not seriously meant (apud 
Beckmann, Num Plato artifactorum Ideas statuerit, p. 12). 
Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1, p. 666, who interprets the passage 
correctly; A. E. Taylor, in dfind, xii. p. 5 ‘* Plato’s mean- 
ing has been supposed to be adequately indicated by such 
half-jocular instances as that of the idea of a bed or table 
in Republic x.,”’ ete. 
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2 In Tim. 31 a the same argument is used for the creation 
of one world tva... xara Thy pdvwow Buooy 7 THe TavTedet Cww. 
See my He ee Idearum doct. p.39. Cf. Renan, Dialogues 
Phil. p. 25: “Pour forger les premiéres tenailles, dit le 
Talmud, 4 ethut des tenailles. Dieu les créa.’ 

> The famous argument of the third man. Cf. What 
Plato Said, p. 585, on Parmen. 132 a and Introd. p. xxiii. 

Oe, Soph. 265 E Ojow Ta pev dice eyoueva Toreiobat Oeia 
réxvy, Hooker, Hecles. Pol. i, 3. 4 “‘those things which 
Nature is said to do are by divine art performed, using 
nature as an instrument,” Browne, apud J. Texte, Htudes 
de littérature européenne, p. 65 “‘la nature est l’art de 
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laid upon him @ not to make more than one couch in 
nature, so wrought and created one only,’ the couch 
which really and in itself is. But two or more such 
were never created by God and never will come into 
being.” ‘‘How so?” he said. “ Because,” said I, 
“if he should make only two, there would again 
appear one of which they both would possess the form 
or idea, and that would be the couch that really is in 
and of itself, and not the other two.” “ Right,” he 
said. ‘‘ God, then, I take it, knowing this and wishing 
to be the real author of the couch that has real being 
and not of some particular couch, nor yet a particular 


cabinet-maker, produced it in nature unique.”” “So 
it seems.” ‘“‘ Shall we, then, call him its true and 
natural begetter, or something of the kind?”’ “ That 


would certainly be right,” he said, “ since it is by and 
in nature“ that he has made this and all other things.” 
“And what of the carpenter? Shall we not call him 


the creator of acouch?”’ “Yes.” “ Shall we also 
say that the painter is the creator and maker of that 
sort of thing?” “By no means.” “ What will you 
say he is in relation to the couch?” “ This,” said 


he, ““seems to me the most reasonable designation 
for him, that he is the imitator of the thing which 
those others produce.” “‘ Very good,” said I; ‘the 
producer of the product three removes? from nature 
you call the imitator?” “By all means,” he said. 


Dieu,” Cic. De nat. deor, ii. 13 ‘‘deoque tribuenda, id 
est mundo,” De leg. i. 7. 21, Seneca, De benef. iv. 7 
“quid enim aliud est natura quam deus?”’ Héffding, Hist. 
of Mod. Philos. ii. 115 ‘‘ Herder uses the word Nature in 
his book in order to avoid the frequent mention of the name 

of God,” 
@ Cf, 587 c, Phaedr. 248 &, where the imitator is sixth in 

the scale. 
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e os Gorg. 488 p, Soph. 222 c. 
> Cf. Soph. 263 8, Cratyl. 385 B, Huthydem. 284 c. 
& CF, 599 A, Soph, 232 a, 234 8, 936 B, Prot. 356 v. 
@ Cf. 581 =. 
@ For eldwdor cf. p. 197, note ¢. 
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‘This, then, will apply to the maker of tragedies 
also, if he is an imitator and is in his nature three 
removes from the king and the truth, as are all 
other imitators.” ‘It would seem so.”’ “ We are 
in agreement, then, about the imitator. But tell me 
now this about the painter. Do you think that 
what he tries to imitate is in each case that thing 
itself in nature or the works of the craftsmen?” 
‘The works of the craftsmen,’ he said. “Is it the 
reality of them or the appearance? Define that 
further point.2”” “‘ What do you mean?” he said. 
“This: Does a couch differ from itself according as 
you view it from the side or the front or in any other 
way? Or does it differ not at all in fact though it 
appears different, and so of other things?” “ That 
is the way of it,’ he said; “it appears other but 
differs not at all.”’ “‘ Consider, then, this very point. 
To which is painting directed in every case, to the 
imitation of reality as it is® or of appearance as it 
appears ? Is it an imitation of a phantasm or of the 
truth?” ‘‘ Of a phantasm,°” he said. “ Then the 
mimetic art is far removed? from truth, and this, it 
seems, is the reason why it can produce everything, 
because it touches or lays hold of only a small part 
of the object and that a phantom ®?; as, for example, 
a painter, we say, will paint us a cobbler, a carpenter, 
and other craftsmen, though he himself has no ex- 
pertness in any of these arts,’ but nevertheless if he 
were a good painter, by exhibiting at a distance his 
picture of a carpenter he would deceive children and 
t Commentators sometimes miss the illogical idiom. So 
Adam once proposed to emend rexvéy to rexvirwy, but later 
withdrew this suggestion in his note on the passage. Cf. 
supra 373 c, Critias 111 ©, and my paper in 7.4.P.4. xlvii. 

(1916) pp. 205-234. 
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a Cf. Soph. 234 B. 
» So Dryden, Essay on Satire: “‘ Shakespeare . . . Homer 
. in either of whom we find all arts and sciences, all 
moral and natural philosophy without knowing that they 
ever studied them,”’ and the beautiful rhapsody of Andrew 
Lang, Letters to Dead Authors, p. 238: “‘ They believe not 
that one human soul has known every art, and all the 
thoughts of women as of men,” etc. Pope, pref. to his 
translation of the /liad: “If we reflect upon those innumer- 
able knowledges, those secrets of nature and physical 
philosophy which Homer is generally supposed to have 
wrapped up in his allegories, what a new and ample scene 
of wonder may this consideration afford us.” Cf. Xen. 
Symp. 4. 6. Brunetiére, poques, p. 105, says: “ Corneille 
. . se piquait de connaitre a fond l’art de la politique et 
celui de la guerre.’ For the impossibility of universal know- 
ledge cf. Soph. 233 a, Charm. 170 8, Friedlander, Platon, ii. 
p. 146 on Hipp. Min. 366 c ff. Cf. also Jon 536 nr, 541 2, 
540 8, and Tim. 19 pn. Tate, “‘ Plato and Allegorical Inter- 
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foolish men,? and make them believe it to be a real 
carpenter.” ‘“‘ Why not?” “ But for all that, my 
friend, this, I take it, is what we ought to bear in mind 
in all such cases: When anyone reports to us of some- 
one, that he has met a man who knows all the crafts 
and everything else ® that men severally know, and 
that there is nothing that he does not know ® more 
exactly than anybody else, our tacit rejoinder must 
be that he is a simple fellow, who apparently has met 
some magician or sleight-of-hand man and imitator 
and has been deceived by him into the belief that 
he is all-wise,? because of his own inability to put to 
the proof and distinguish knowledge, ignorance ¢ and 
imitation.’ ‘* Most true,” he said. 

IIT. “‘ Then,” said J, ‘“‘have we not next to 
scrutinize tragedy and its leader Homer,’ since some 
people tell us that these poets know all the arts and 
all things human pertaining to virtue and vice, and all 


pretation,” Class. Quarterly, Jan. 1930, p. 2 says: “* The true 
poet is for Plato philosopher as well as poet. He must 
know the truth.” This ignores the dpa in 598 £. Plato 
there is not stating his own opinion but giving the 
arguments of those who claim omniscience for the poet. 
Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 313 n. 1 completely misunderstands 
and misinterprets the passage. Cf. Class. Phil. xxvii. (1932) 
p. 85. E. E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry, p. 175, says 
Rymer held that ‘“‘a poet is obliged to know all arts and 
sciences.”’ Aristotle from a different point of view says we 
expect the wise man to know everything in the sense in which 
that is possible, Afet. 982 a 8. 

¢ Cf. obdevds brov odyt Charm. 175 c, obédév dri ob tle. I 
105 n, Phil. 548, Phaedo 110 5, Huthyph. 3 c, Huthydem. 
294 p, Isoc. Panegyr. 14, Herod. v. 97. 

@ raccogos is generally ironical in Plato. Cf. What Plato 
Said, p. 489, on Lysis 216 a. 

¢ For dverisrynmoctvyy cf. Theaet. 199 & f. 

* For Homer as tragedian cf. on 595 B-c, p. 420, note a. 
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B rob eavTod Biov ws BeArvorov EXOVTE. 5 Otn éywrye. 


AW elmrep YE; oljat, ETLO TH LLCOV ely TH adn Geta 
TOUTWY mépt, amep Kat puypetrae, ToNd TpoTepov ev 
Tols Epyous av omovddoeey H ETL TOS pLLnacL, 
KQL TELP@TO GV Troha. Kal KaAd epya eauTob Karo 
Airety pevynweta, Kal civar mpofvpotr’ av padddov 6 
eyewmpra.loevos HO eyrwprd.loy Oiuar, eon 
od yeep e€ toov 7 TE TULA KaL i) were. Tay pev 
Toivuv ada TrEpL pen cmaur Lev Adyov “Opnpov 
7 aMov ovrwaoby Tv moun ay EPwTavTEs, Et 
larpurcos nv TLS adbray aa py pUpnTys povov 
lar piK@v Aoywr, Tivas vytets Tons Tis TOY 
Tadaav % TOV véwy éyerar TeTTOLNKEVvOL, WoTTEp 


4 Cf. on 598 B. > OF. 598 z. 

¢ Cf. Petit de Julleville, Hist. lit. francaise vii. p. 238, 
on the poet Lamartine’s desire to be a practical statesman, 
and ibid.: ‘“‘ Quand on m’apprendrait que le divin Homére a 
refusé les charges municipales de Smyrne ou de Colophon, 
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things divine? For the good poet, if he is to poetize 
things rightly, must, they argue, create with know- 
Jedge or else be unable to create. So we must consider 
whether these critics have not fallen in with such 
imitators and been deceived by them, so that looking 
upon their works they cannot perceive that these are 
three removes from reality, and easy to produce with- 
out knowledge of the truth. For it is phantoms, not 
realities, that they produce. Or is there something 
in their claim, and do good poets really know the 
things about which the multitude fancy they speak 
well?” “We certainly must examine the matter,” 
he said. ‘‘ Do you suppose, then, that if a man were 
able to produce both the exemplar and the semblance, 
he would be eager to abandon himself to the fashion- 
ing of phantoms ® and set this in the forefront of his 
life as the best thing he had?” “‘I donot.” “ But, 
I take it, if he had genuine knowledge of the things 
he imitates he would far rather devote himself to real 
things°® than to the imitation of them, and would 
endeavour to leave after him many noble deeds @ and 
works as memorials of himself, and would be more 
eager to be the theme of praise than the praiser.” 
“ [think so,” he said; “ for there is no parity in the 
honour and the gain.” “ Let us not, then, demand a 
reckoning ¢ from Homer or any other of the poets on 
other matters by asking them, if any one of them 
was a physician and not merely an imitator of a 
physician’s talk, what men any poet, old or new, is 
reported to have restored to health as Asclepius 
je ne croirais jamais qu’il eft pu mieux mériter de la Gréce 
en administrant son bourg natal qu’en composant l’Jliade 
et lOdyssée.”’ * But cf. Symp. 209 v. 
* For the challenge to the poet to specify his knowledge cf. 
fon 536 & f, 
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7A Ar / x‘ \ > J -~ , 
okAnmos, ) Twas pabynTas tarps KaTEeAizeETO, 
womep eKelvos TOUS ékydvous, 4nd ad epi Tas 
v , >) \ 3 ~ 3 P] A \ 
dddas téyvas atdtods epwr@uev, ar’ Edpev: sept 
dé wy peylorwy Te Kal KadXioTwY Ertiyelpel Réyew 
“Opunpos, modduwv te mépt Kal orpaTynyidv Kal 
D dcoixyjoewv modewv Kal madelas wep. avOpadrov, 
dikatov tov epwrdv adrov muvlavojrevous: @ dire 
“Opnpe, eimep py Tpitos amd ths aAnOelas ef 
aperns mépt, eidw@Aov Syutovpyds, Ov 57 punt HnV 
apioduela, ada Kat devTepos, Kat olds te Hoa 
yiyvaoKelv, Tota emiTnoevuata BedTiovs 7) yYelpous 
avipwrovs move idia Kat dnpooia, eye Hutv tis 
Tov modkewv bia oé BédAtiov wKycEV, WoTrep Sia 
Avkodpyov Aakedaiwrv Kat de” adAdovs modAods 
E woAAat peydAa Te Kal optxpai: o¢ Se tis aitiaras 
mods vopobérny ayafoyv yeyovévar Kat odds 
3 4 / \ \ ? / A 
wdeAnkévat; Xapwdvdav pev yap ‘Iradia Kal 
buKeAia, Kal yuels Lddwva: ce de Tis; et 
A 3 “A 3 3 Pe ¢ / xv 
Twa etmetv; Ovdx ofpar, dn o TAatewv: otKovv 
Aéyetat ye ots br adbrav “Ounpiddv. ?AAAG 
600 dx rus adAenos ei “Ophpou tm éxelvou apyovros 
n EvpBovdevovros «8 moAcunfels pvnwoveverar; 
Oddseis. “AAN’ ofa 57 eis Ta Epya codod avdpos 
TodAat E€mivowas Kal edunyavo. els Téyvas 4} Twas 
” / rNé 7 > / / / 
ddAas mpages A€yovTat, worep ad @aArew re mépu 
© Of. Jon 541 af. 
> Cf. Gorg. 515 B, Laches 186 xz. 
¢ Cf. Laws 630 p, 632 v, 858 n, Symp. 909 vo, Phaedr. 258 z, 
Minos 318 c, Herod. i. 65-66, Xen. Rep. Lac. 1. 2and passim, 


Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus. 
4 Cf. Symp. 209 pv, Phaedr. 258 8, 278 c, Charm. 155 a, 
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did, or what disciples of the medical art he left after 
him as Asclepius did his descendants ; and let us dis- 
miss the other arts and not question them about them ; 
but concerning the greatest and finest things of which 
Homer undertakes to speak, wars and generalship @ 
and the administration of cities and the education of 
men, it surely is fair to question him and ask, ‘ Friend 
Homer, if you are not at the third remove from truth 
and reality in human excellence, being merely that 
creator of phantoms whom we defined as the imi- 
tator, but if you are even in the second place and were 
capable of knowing what pursuits make men better 
or worse in private or public life, tell us what city was 
better governed owing to you,® even as Lacedaemon 
was because of Lycurgus,’and many other cities great 
and small because of other legislators. But what city 
credits you with having been a good legislator and 
having benefited them? Italy and Sicily say this of 
Charondas and we of Solon.? But who says it of you?’ 
Will he be able to name any?” “ I think not,” said 
Glaucon ; “ at any rate none is mentioned even by the 
Homerids themselves.” “Well, then, is there any 
tradition of a war in Homer’s time that was well 
conducted by his command or counsel?’’ “ None.” 
“Well, then, as might be expected of a man wise in 
practical affairs, are many and ingenious inventions ° 
for the arts and business of life reported of Homer as 


157 zn, Prot. 343 a. Tim. 20 & ff., Herod. i. 29 ff. and 86, 

ii. 177, v. 113, Aristot. Ath. Pol. v. ff., Diog. Laert. i. 45 ff., 

oe Life of Solon, Freeman, The Work and Life of 
olon. 

é On the literature of ‘‘ inventions,” edpjuara, see Newman 
il. p. 382 on Aristot. Pol. 1274 b4. Cf. Virgil, Aden. vi. 668 
‘“‘inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes,” and Symp. 
209 a. 
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Tou MAnotov Kal “Avaxdpovos Tou LKvbov; Od- 
dau@s Totodrov ovdév. *AAAa OF) el pur) Onoola, 
idia trol Hyeuw@y mamdelas atdros Cav Aéyerat 
“Ounpos yevéobat, ot éxelvov Hyatwv emt cvvovata 
Kal Tots borépots 6d6v TWA Trapédocay Btov 
‘Opnpexny, Bamep Ilvdaydpas avrds TE Suapepov- 
Tws él ToUTW jyarn on, Kal ol UoTEpoe ETL Kal 
vov [lufaydpevov TpOTmov emovop.aCovres tot Biov 
Siadavels 7 SoKodow elvar ev Tots dAAows; Odd" 
ad, efn, Tootrov obvdev A€yerar. 6 yap Kpew- 
dvdos, @ LawKpates, tows, 6 To “Ouypov éraipos, 
Tob dvduatos av yedoudrepos ete mpos mraidetav 
gpavein, el Td, Neyomeva rept ‘Opnpov ahhh. 
Aeyerae yap, w ws 7ohAy Tis apéAeta trept avdrov Hv 
tm avtod™ exeivon, ore eCn. 

CIV. Aéyerau yap oby, ig 5° ey. GAN? olet, @ 
DAavcwvr, et T® vt. olds T Hv mrawWeveww dy- 
Opeitrous Kal BeArious amepydaleotat “Ounpos, dre 
Tept ToUTwY ov pietotae aAAd yuyywoKew duva- 
pevos, odK dp av moAAods EtTaipous érotjoaro Kal 
eTyLaTo Kal hyaméro tr attav; adda [Tpwr- 
aydpas pev apa o “APdnpirns Kat [Tpoduxos O 
Ketos Kab dro mdaputoAAo. dvvavrat Tots ep 

Déavrdv mapiordva. (dia Evyyiyvdpevor, ws ovre 

1 br’ atrod Ast, Adam: ém avrod mss. 


¢ Diog. Laert. i. 23-27. 

® Diog. Laert. i. 105 says he was reported to be the 
inventor of the anchor and the potter’s wheel. 

¢ In the (spurious?) seventh epistle, 328 a, Plato speaks 
of the life and Adyos advocated by himself. Cf. Novotny, 
Plato’s Epistles, p. 168. 

@ Diels i.3 pp. 27 f. 

¢ Of. éppixot . . . Blow Laws 782 c. 
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they are of Thales? the Milesian and Anacharsis ® the 
Scythian?’ “‘ Nothing whatever of the sort.”’ “ Well, 
then, if no public service is credited to him, is Homer 
reported while he lived to have been a guide in edu- 
cation to men who took pleasure in associating with 
him and transmitted to posterity a certain Homeric 
way of life just as Pythagoras ” was himself especially 
honoured for this, and his successors, even to this day, 
denominating a certain way of life the Pythagorean,? 
are distinguished among their contemporaries ?”’ 
“No, nothing of this sort either is reported; for 
Creophylos,t Socrates, the friend of Homer, would 
perhaps be even more ridiculous than his name” as a 
representative of Homeric culture and education, if 
what is said about Homer is true. For the tradition 
is that Homer was completely neglected in his own 
lifetime by that friend of the flesh.” 

IV. “‘ Why, yes, that is the tradition,” said I; ‘‘ but 
do you suppose, Glaucon, that, if Homer had really 
been able to educate men” and make them better and 
had possessed not the art of imitation but real know- 
ledge, he would not have acquired many companions 
and been honoured and loved by them? But are we 
to believe that while Protagoras* of Abdera and Pro- 
dicus’ of Ceos and many others are able by private 
teaching to impress upon their contemporaries the 

* “Of the beef-clan.”’ The scholiast says he was a Chian 
and an epic poet. See Callimachus’s epigram apud Sext. 
Empir., Bekker, p. 609 (ddv. Math, i. 48), and Suidas s.v. 
Kpewpudos. 

9 Modern Greeks also are often very sensitive to the 
etymology of proper names. Cy. also on 580 3, p. 369, 
note d. 

% See on 540 8, p. 230, note d. 


t Cf. Prot. 315 a-B, 316 c. 
i See What Plato Said, p. 486, on Laches 197 pv. 
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¢ “~ / 
cywyouv Omn Heoav, Ews tkavds matdeias pera- 
/ “~~ > 
AéBouev; TIlavrdmacw, &b7n, Soxets por, ® Lew- 
2 “~ / 3 “ ~ > A ¢ ; 
Kpates, adAnO7 Aéyew. Odxody T19Gpev azo “Oujpov 
b) \ bd 
apfapévous mdvras TOvS TroLNTLKOdS PLYLNTAS €ldW- 
wn \ ~ \ a ~ 
hwy apetis elvat Kal THY GAAwY, mepl Av Trovotat, 
~ \ > / > 4 b] ? ov ~ 
ths de adnfeias ody amrecfar; add’ womep viv 
dy eA€yopev, 6 Cwypados oKuToTépov mroimoes 
doKxobvta elvat, adrds Te OvK erraiwy TEpl aKUTO- 
Topias Kat Tols py Emratovow, é€x TOY YpwuaTwv 
dé Kat oynuatwv Yewpodow; Idvu peév odv. 
Ovrw 57, olua, Kat Tov mountiKov drjcomev 





® For diokety cf. Protag. 318 ©. 

> See Thompson on Meno 70 8. 

° On pévoy ovx of. Menex. 235 co, Ax. 365 8. 

¢ Stallbaum refers to Themist. Orat. xxii. p. 254 a dp 
nuets Oud Tairny thy phovtaclay pdvov ovK éml tals Kxepadais 
Tepidépouev, Erasmus, Chiliad iv. Cent. 7 n. 98 p. 794, and 
the German idiom “‘ einen auf den Handen tragen.” 

¢ Of. Protag. 328 x. 
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conviction that they will not be capable of governing 
their homes orthe city “unless they put themin charge 
of their education, and make themselves so beloved 
for this wisdom ® that their companions all but ° carry 
them about on their shoulders, yet, forsooth, that 
Homer’s contemporaries, if he had been able to help 
men to achieve excellence,’ would have suffered him 
or Hesiod to roam about rhapsodizing and would not 
have clung to them far rather than to their gold,’ and 
constrained them to dwell with them 2” in their homes, 
or failing to persuade them, would themselves have 
escorted them wheresoever they went until they 
should have sufficiently imbibed their culture?” 
‘‘ What you say seems to me to be altogether true, 
Socrates,’ he said. “‘ Shall we, then, lay it down that 
all the poetic tribe, beginning with Homer,” are imi- 
tators of images of excellence and of the other things 
that they ‘ create?’ and do not lay hold on truth? 
but, as we were just now saying, the painter will 
fashion, himself knowing nothing of the cobbler’s art, 
what appears to be a cobbler to him and likewise to 
those who know nothing but judge only by forms and 
colours’?”’ “ Certainly.” “ And similarly, I suppose, 
we shall say that the poet himself, knowing nothing 


* The article perhaps gives the word a contemptuous 
significance. So J/eno 89 b 7d xpuciov. 

9 otxo. elvar: J. J. Hartman, Ad Platonis Remp. 600 &, 
Mnem. 1916, p. 45, would change eivac to wetvar. But ef. 
Cic. Aft. vii. 10 “ erimus una.” 

» Cf. 366 ©, Gorg. 471 c-p, Symp. 173 pv. 

@ Or “‘ about which they versify,” playing with the double 
meaning of roety. 

J For the association of ypwuara and oxjmara cf. Phileb. 
12 ©, 47 a, 51 8, Laws 669 a, Soph. 251 a, Aleno 75 « with 
Apelt’s note, Cratyl. 431 c, Gorg. 465 8, Phaedo 100 », 
Aristot, Poet, 1447 a 18-19. 
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xXpobpar” arr, EKLOTWY Tov Texv@v Tols ovouace 
Kal phuacw émypwyuartiley attov ovK ématovra 
aAN’ 4 petobar, wore érépots ToLovTois éx TaV 
BAoywv Gewpotct doxeiv, dv Te TEpt oKUTOTOMIAS 
Tus Aéyn ev pétpw Kat pvbud Kal dpyovia, mavu 
ce} doxetv A€yecOar, dv te wepl oTpatnylas éav 
te mept aAdov drovotv: otrTw dice: atta ratra 
peyadny twa KyAnow exew. eel yourwhévra ye 
TOV THS MoUcLKS xXpwUaTwWY Ta TV TroUnTaY, 
adra éf adra&v deydueva, olual ce cidévat ofa 
paivetar. teféaca yap mov. "Eywy’, éby. Odx- 
ov, Hv 0 éyw, eouke Tols TOV Wpaiwy mpocw- 
mows, KaAdv b€ pH, ofa ylyveras idelv, drav adra 
70 avbos mpodimn; Lavrdmacw, 7 8’ ds. "10. 8%, 
tobe GOper 6 Tod eldwWAov ToLnTHs, 6 pLNTis, 
papev, Tob ev dvTos oddev émater, Tob Sé dawwo- 
© pévov: ody ovrTws; Nai. My roivev yyicews 





* Cf. Symp. 198 2, Apol.17c. The explicit discrimina- 
tion of dvéuara as names of agents and jyuara as names of 
actions is peculiar to Soph. 262. But cf. Cratyl. 431 8, 425 a, 
Theaet. 206 vp. And in Soph. 257 B pyjuare is used generally. 
See Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 56-57. Cf. Euthydem. 
304 © with Symp. 187 a, Phaedr. 228 yp, 271 c and my note 
in Class. Phil. xvii. (1922) p. 262. 

’ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 593 on Soph. 240 a. 

¢ Cf. 607 c, Laws 840 c, Protag. 315 a-s. 

4 Cf. Gorg. 502 c ef ris wepiédoe THs wouhoews dons Tb TE 
Kédos Kal Tov pududr, supra 392, Jon 530 B, Epicharmus apud 
Diog. Laert. iii. 17 epidvcas 7d wérpov 6 viv ever, Aeschines, 
In Ctes. 136 repseddvres rob moinrof 7d wérpov, Isoc. Evag. 
1] 76 6€ wérpov diadven with Horace, Sat. i. 4. 62 ‘*invenias 
etiam disiecti membra poetae,’”’ Aristot. Rhet. 1404a 24 érel 
d of moinral Néyoures eb7O7n Od Tov NEE ESdxovY TmopicacOa: rHvde 
thy dofay, Sext. Empir., Bekker, pp. 665-666 (Addv. Math. 
il. 288), says that the ideas of poets are inferior to those of 
the ordinary layman. Cf. also Julian, Or. ii. 78 p, Coleridge, 
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but how to imitate, lays on with words and phrases @ 
the colours of the several arts in such fashion that 
others equally ignorant, who see things only through 
words,® will deem his words most excellent, whether 
he speak in rhythm, metre and harmony about 
cobbling or generalship or anything whatever. So 
mighty is the spell ¢ that these adornments naturally 
exercise ; though when they are stripped bare of 
their musical colouring and taken by themselves,? I 
think you know what sort of a showing these sayings 
of the poets make. For you, I believe, have observed 
them.” “J have,’ he said. “ Do they not,” said I, 
“resemble the faces of adolescents, young but not 
really beautiful, when the bloom of youth abandons 
them?¢” “By allmeans,” he said. ‘‘ Come, then,”’ 
said I, “consider this point: The creator of the 
phantom, the imitator, we say, knows nothing of the 
reality but only the appearance. Is not that so?”’ 
“Yes.’’ “* Let us not, then, leave it half said but con- 


Table Talk: “If you take from Virgil his diction and metre 
what do you leave him?” 

¢ Aristot. Rhet. 1406 b 36 f. refers to this. Cf. Tyrtaeus 
8 (6). 28 bpp’ epar7js ABys dyAady dvds éyy, Mimnermus i. 4 
ABys dvOn yliyverat dpradkéa, Theognis 1305: 


matdelas ToAunparou avOos 
WKUTEpOY oTAdioU, 


Xen. Symp. 8. 14.76 pev ris Spas dvGos raxv Syrov mapaxudcec, 
Plato, Symp. 183 © 7@ ro cwuaros aver AjyorT:, Spenser, 
““An Hymne in honour of Beautie”’: 


For that same goodly hew of white and red 
With which the cheekes are sprinckled shal decay, 


Ségur’s refrain: “Ah! le Temps fait passer ]’Amour,”’ 
Emerson, Beauty: ‘‘The radiance of the human form. . 
is only a burst of beauty for a few years or a few months, 
at the perfection of youth, and, in most, rapidly declines.”’ 
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« 


¢ The é6é ye has almost the effect of a retort. 

e Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1094 a 10-11 xa@drep id rhy 
immriKny N XYaNworouky . . 

¢ For the idea that the user knows best see Cratyl. 390 8, 
Huthydem. 289 3, Phaedr. 274 ©. Zeller, Aristotle (Eng.) 
li. p. 247, attributes this “* pertinent observation *’ to Aristotle. 
Cy: Aristot. Pol. 1277 b 30 atAnrys 6 xpwuevos. See 
1282 a 21, 1289 a 17. Coleridge, Table Talk: ‘In general 
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sider it fully.” “‘ Speak on,” he said. ‘‘ The painter, 
we say, will paint both reins anda bit.” “Yes.” “But 
the maker @ will be the cobbler and the smith.” “ Cer- 
tainly.” “ Does the painter, then, know the proper 
quality of reins and bit? Or does not even the 
maker, the cobbler and the smith, know that, but only 
the man who understands the use of these things, 
the horseman®?” ‘‘ Most true.” ‘“‘ And shall we 
not say that the same holds true of everything ?”’ 
“What do youmean?’”’ “ That there are some three 
arts concerned with everything, the user’s art,’ the 
maker’s, and the imitator’s.”’ ‘“‘ Yes.” ‘* Now do not 
the excellence, the beauty, the rightness? of every 
implement, living thing, and action refer solely to the 
use for which each is made or by nature adapted ?”’ 
“ Thatisso.”’ ‘It quite necessarily follows, then, that 
the user of anything is the one who knows most of it 
by experience, and that he reports to the maker the 
good or bad effects in use of the thing he uses. As, 
for example, the flute-player reports to the flute- 
maker which flutes respond and serve rightly in flute- 
playing, and will order the kind that must be made, 
and the other will obey and serve him.”’ “ Ofcourse.” 
‘“ The one, then, possessing knowledge, reports about 
the goodness or the badness of the flutes, and the 
other, believing, will make them.” “Yes.” “Then in 
respect of the same implement the maker will have 


those who do things for others know more about them 
than those for whom they are done. A groom knows more 
about horses than his master.”” But Hazlitt disagrees with 
Plato’s view. 

2 So in Laws 669 a~p, Plato says that the competent judge 
of a work of art must know three things, first, what it is, 
second, that it is true and right, and third, that it is good. 

¢ For the reference of beauty to use see Hipp. Maj. 295 c fi. 
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‘O be _penTns TOTEpOV éK TOO xXphovae eT LOT HIV 
efel dv av ypadn, clre Kaha Kal dpa etre HM, 
7H d0€av pony ua TO €€ dvdyKns ovvetvar TH 
etddre Kab emrarrecdae ota xen ypadew ; O88- 
éTEpa. Odre dpa. eloeTat oure opba Sogdcet 6 
pLNTHS mepl Oy ay pynirae ‘pos Kaos 3 7 mrov7)- 
play. Ov ¢ couKey, Xapieis ¢ dv etn 6 €v TH TOUNTEL 
[Lun TUKOS pos. codiav tept av av mrouf. Od TOVU. 

B “AM ou xy Gws ye popajoerat, ovK eidus Tept 
éKdoTov, OTN TOVNpPOY uw) XpnoTov" arr’, ws eourer, 
ofov datveras Kadov elvan Tots roMois Te Kal 
pndev €iddor, TobTo pynoeT au. Te yap ao ; 
Tatra pev o%, ws ye paiverat, emELKa@sS ULV 
diwpodoynrat, Tov TE pup TuKov pndev eloévar 
a&vov Aoyou TEpt av pynetrau, GAN’ elvau TOLOLaV 
TWa Kab ov omou WV THY pinow, Tous TE THs 
TpayLeis TOLNGEWS dmrowevous ev lapsBetous Kal eV 
Erect TAVTAS Elval LlNTLKOvS Ws oldv Te dALOTA. 
Ildvu pev odv. 

C V.« [pos Avos, ay oe eye, TO de oy pyretobau 
totro ov rept Tpirov pév Ti €aTLV d7r0 (THs adn - 
Betas; % yap; Nac. IIpds 6é€ 87 motev ri éore 


@ rior opdjv is used because of morevwy above. It is a 
slightly derogatory synonym of dé£av dpjv below, 602 a. 
Cy. 511 5. 

® This does not contradict Book v. 477-478. For right 
opinion and knowledge cf. 480 Bp and What Plato Said, p. 
517, on Meno 98 a-s. 

© xapteis is ironical like xapiéyrws in 426 a and xadéy in 
Theaet. 183 a, but Glaucon in his answer takes it seriously. 
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right belief? about its excellence and defects from 
association with the man who knows and being com- 
pelled to listen to him, but the user will have true 
knowledge.”’ “ Certainly.” “ And will the imitator 
from experience or use have knowledge whether the 
things he portrays are orare not beautiful and right, or 
will he, from compulsory association with the man 
who knows and taking orders from him for the right 
making of them, have right opinion®?”” “ Neither.” 
“Then the imitator will neither know nor opine 
rightly concerning the beauty or the badness of his 
imitations.” ““Itseems not.” ‘‘ Most charming,’ then, 
would be the state of mind of the poetical imitator in 
respect of true wisdom about his creations.” “ Not 
at all.” ‘“‘ Yet still he will none the less? imitate, 
though in every case he does not know in what way 
the thing is bad or good. But, as it seems, the thing 
he will imitate will be the thing that appears beautiful 
to the ignorant multitude.”” ‘‘ Why, what else? ” 
“On this, then, as it seems, we are fairly agreed, that 
the imitator knows nothing worth mentioning of the 
things he imitates, but that imitation is a form of 
play.’ not to be taken seriously,’ and that those who 
attempt tragic poetry, whether in iambics or heroic 
verse,’ are all altogether imitators.” “ By all means.” 
V. “In heaven’s name, then, this business of imita- 
tion is concerned with the third remove from truth, 
is it not?” “Yes.” ‘And now again, to what 


2 Note the accumulation of particles in the Greek. Simi- 
larly in 619 zn, Phaedo 59 pv, 61 ©, 62 B, 64 a, Parmen. 
127 », Demosth. xxiii. 101, De cor. 282, Pind. Pyth. iv. 64, 
Isoc. Peace 1, Aristot. De gen. et corr. 332 a 3, Iliad 
vii. 360. 

é Cf. on 536 c, p. 214, note 6. * Cf. 608 a. 

9 For év éreci cf. 607 a, 379 a, Meno 95 v. 
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tav tod avOpwmmov éyov rHv Suvapw, nv exer; 
To& solov tivos mépt Aéyers; Tod rowdde. 
tadtov tov nutv wéyebos eyytlev Te Kat mdppwoev 
dua THs dwews odK toov daiverar. OD yap. Kai 
tadTa KaumtrAa te Kat edOéa ev vdoaTi te Oew- 

/ \ \ tA / 5 \ \ 3¢7 \ 
Hévos Kal ef, Kat KoiAd ve 01) Kad é€éyovra Oud 
Thy mept TO. Xpwpara ad mAdyny Tis oes, Kal 
macod Tks TOpAyn o7An nuty evodoa avrn ev TH 
boyy @ bn Nud@v Ta rabyware THs pvoews 7 
oxvaypadia émibepern yonretas oddev amroAeizes 
Kal 7 Oavparosrowia Kat at dAAat mroAAal rovatirar 

/ 3 “~ > > On ? \ “A \ 
pyxyaval. “AAnOA7. "Ap odv od TO petpety Kal 
apubuely Kal tordvar Bovfera. yapréorarar pds 
atta éddvyncav, ware py apyew ev nuty To 
dhaivdpevov petlov 4 EAattov 4 mAdov 7 Bapvrepov, 
GAG TO Aoytodevov Kal pEeTPHoaY 7 Kal OTHoOAV; 
Ilds yap ot; “AANA pny TooTO ye TOD Aoyorucod 
av ein Tob ev wvyF epyov. Tovrou yap ovv. 
Tovrw de ToAAd Kus LETPHTAVTL KOL onpatvovre 
peileo drra elvat 7 eAdrrw eT Epa. érépwv 7) toa 
ravavria daiverar apa wept tadTa. Nati. Odxoiy 
édapev TH AUTH apa mept Tada evavtia doEdlew 
> , > \ Ee] ~ > + \ ‘ 
advvatov <ivat; Kat opfds y’ epayev. To mapa 

¢ The antithesis of epi and wrpés marks the transition. 

» Cf. Protag. 356 c, supra 523 c. 

° Cf. Tennyson (“The Higher Pantheism”’) “ For all we 
have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool.’’ For the 
illusions of sense, and measurement as a means of correcting 
them cf. Phileb. 41 2-42 a f., 55 ©, Protag. 356 c-p, Buthy- 
phroT c. 

* érifeuevy helps to personify cxaypabia. Cf. Gorg, 464 c. 

* Adam’s ‘leaves no magic art untried” is misleading. 


droXetrev is here used as in 504 c. For the idiomatic otéév 
dm oXelrer see p. 200, note 6, on 533 a. 
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element? in man is its function and potency related?”’ 
“Of what are you speaking?” “Of this: The 
same magnitude, I presume, viewed from near and 
from far® does not appear equal.”’ ‘‘ Why, no.” 
‘“* And the same things appear bent and straight °¢ to 
those who view them in water and out, or concave and 
convex, owing to similar errors of vision about colours, 
and there is obviously every confusion of this sort in 
our souls. And so scene-painting in its exploitation 4 
of this weakness of our nature falls nothing short of 
witcheraft,? and so do jugglery and many other such 
contrivances.” “‘ True.” “ And have not measuring 
and numbering and weighing’ proved to be most 
gracious aids to prevent the domination in our soul 
of the apparently’ greater or less or more or heavier, 
and to give the control to that which has reckoned” 
and numbered or even weighed?” “ Certainly.”’ 
‘“* But this surely would be the function? of the part 
of the soul that reasons and calculates/” “‘ Why, 
yes, of that.” ‘‘ And often when this has measured ” 
and declares that certain things are larger or that 
some are smaller than the others or equal, there is at 
the same time an appearance ofthecontrary.” “Yes.” 
‘* And did we not say! that it is impossible for the same 
thing at one time to hold contradictory opinions about 
the same thing?” “ And we were right in affirming 
that.” “‘‘ The part of the soul, then, that opines in 


* Cf. Xen. Mem.i. 1. 9. 

9 Cf, Protag. 356 pj rot pavouévov divas. 

h Noywoduevov: cf. Laws 644 D, Crito 46 B. 

i Of. Vol. I. p. 36, note a. Of course some of the modern 
connotations of ‘“‘function”’ are unknown to Plato. 

i For Xoyorixod cf. on 439 v. 

k See p. 448, note c, and my Platonism and the History of 
Science, p. 176. ’ 436 B, Vol. I. p. 383. 
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To. peTpa dpa dogalov ris puxns TH Kara ra 
eT pa ovK av ein TaDTOV. Od yap otv. “AAAG 
pny TO eT Pw ye Kal Aoyropn@ TLoTEDOV Bedrvorov 
dv «ln THs puxiis. Te ay; To (apo. ToUTY 
EVAVTLOUJLEVOY TOV pavrwy dv te ein ev nutv. 
"Avayrn. Tobro TOLvey d.opohoyyoacba Bovd- 
jevos éAcyor, OTL 1) YpadtKy) kal dAws uy) penruRy, 
Toppy pev THIS dAnGetas dv TO abris epyov 
dmepyalerae, moppw O° ad Ppovyjcews ovr TO ev 
B ypiv mpocopuhet TE Kal €Taipa Kat plidn eat én” 
ovdevi byvet ovS ddnOet. Llavrdmacw, 7 8° bs 
DavAy cpa. pavrw Suyyuyvopevn padre yevv)d, 4 
popu LKy "Eouxev. [Lorepov, mp 5° eye, 7 KATO 
THY dbw pdvov, Kal Kara Thy aKonv, nv 1 
moinaw dvopacoper ; Hinds 1a . GN); Kal TaUT AY. 
7 TOWDY, WV 8 éyw, TH etKdTe HOvoy moTed 
owMev eK Tis ypagurtis, dad Kab en adro av 
C eAGcpev THS Svavoias tobT0, @ mpocouiret THs 
moujcews pyintixy, Kat Swuev, dadrov 7 onov- 
Saiov éorw. “Adda xpH. “Ode 67) mpobuueba. 
mparrovras, Paper, avOpuartrous pupretrane 7) jy TeK 
Braious 1 7 exovaias mpagers, kal ék To8 mparrew 1 n 
ray) olopevous H KaKOs TET PAYEVAL, Kab ev TOUTOLS 
on) méow 7q Avroupevous 3 7 Xatpovras. ey Te ddAo 
ay" mapa Tatta; Odddv. *Ap’ otv év dract TOUTOLS 
D dpovontixads dvbpwios dudKevTar; ) wWomep KaTa 


1 fy Ast: 7 AM, 4 FD. 


FF a ee See see 


¢ Cf. 604 p, Phaedr. 253 p and £. 

’ Cf. Lysias ix. 4 émt pydevt bye? and for the idiom ovééy 
vyiés supra on 523 B, p. 153, note f. 

¢ Cf. 496 a, and on 489 p, p. 26, note 6. 
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contradiction of measurement could not be the same 
with that which conforms to it.” ‘‘ Why, no.” 
“ But, further, that which puts its trust in measure- 
ment and reckoning must be the best part of the soul.”’ 
“Surely.” ‘‘ Then that which opposes it must belong 
to the inferior elements of the soul.” ‘‘ Necessarily.”’ 
“This, then, was what I wished to have agreed upon 
when I said that poetry, and in general the mimetic 
art, produces a product that is far removed from truth 
in the accomplishment of its task, and associates with 
the part in us that is remote from intelligence, and 
is its companion and friend? for no sound and true 


purpose.” “* By all means,” said he. “ Mimetic art, 
then, is an inferior thing cohabiting with ar inferior 
and engendering inferior offspring.°”’ “‘ It seems so.” 


‘Does that,” said I, “‘ hold only for vision or does it 
apply also to hearing and to what we call poetry ?”’ 
‘“ Presumably,” he said, “ to that also.” “‘ Let us not, 
then, trust solely to the plausible analogy ¢ from paint- 
ing, but let us approach in turn that part of the mind 
to which mimetic poetry appeals and see whether 
it is the inferior or the nobly serious part.” “So 
we must.’ “Let us, then, put the question thus: 
Mimetic poetry, we say, imitates human beings acting 
under compulsion or voluntarily,’ and as a result of 
their actions supposing themselves to have fared 
well or ill and in all this feeling either grief or joy. 
Did we find anything else but this?”’’ ‘‘ Nothing.”’ 
‘Is a man, then, in all this of one mind with himself, 
or just as in the domain of sight there was faction 


@ Cf. Phaedo 92 D dia Tay elkdTow. 

¢ Cf. supra 399 a-s, Laws 655 v, 814 £ ff., Aristot. Poet. 
" [448 A 1-2 érrel G€ ulpodyrar of plmovmevot mpatrovTas avayKy 
6é€ TovTous H omovédaious } mPa’Xous ecivar, ibid. 1449 b 36-37 f, 
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THY oyu coTactale Kal evavtias elyev ev EauTa 
dd€as dua mept TaV abrav, oUTw Kal éV ais 
mpage joracvacel TE Kal pdyerau adTos avT@; 
dvapypvyoKopal O€, ore TobT0 ye viv obdey Sel 
as Scooroyetaban ev yap Tots ave Adyous 
lcaveds mavTa TAUTO duwporoynodueba, ¢ OTL pple 
TooUTWV evavTe@parov [La pa ae 7 pox 
yewer Hav. "Op8ds, edn. “Opbds yap, Hv 5° 
eye aan’ 6 TOTE atreATOpev, Viv prow SoKel avay- 
Katov elvat Suef eAelv, To Trotov 5 Ey. “Avip, 
jv & eyo, emmeeK)s Tovdade TUXNS peTACYwV, vLOV 
amodéoas 7 tL GAAo wv rept adActorov movetrat, 
ééyouev Tou Kal TOTE OTL PGoTa olceL TOV dMov. 
Ilavy ye. Nov dé ye TOOE emiorerbooeta.: TOTEPOV 
ovdev dx fécerat, 7 TotTO peév advvaTov, peTpidcer 
d€ mwWsS mpOs Admray ; Odrw paMov, eon, TO ve 
adnbés. Tode viv joe mEept avTov eEtzré: TOE POV 
pwaArAov adrov otee TH AdTN payxetofat Te Kal 
avruretvely, oray opara 070 TOY Omotwy, 7) OTav 
ev épyia Lovos avros Kal atrov yiyvntar; lord 
Tov, €py, dioicet, oTay oparat. MovwGeis b€ ve, 
oljat, Troha, pee Tohunoer pbéyEacbar, a Ev TIS 
avtod aKovo. aicytvo.r dv, moAAa dé TOUNTEL, 6. 
otk av dé€aiTd Twa iWetv Spdvra. OdTws exer, 


Epy. 


¢ See What Plato Said, p. 505, on Gorg. 482 a-z. 

> Cf. 554 p, and p. 394, note e, on 586 &. 

¢ 439 8 ff. 

¢ Plato sometimes pretends to remedy an omission or to 
correct himself by an afterthought. So in Book v. 449 B-c 
ff., and Tim. 65 c. 

é 387 D-E. 

‘ This suggests the doctrine of merpiord@eca as opposed 
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and strife and he held within himself contrary 
opinions at the same time about the same things,’ so 
also in our actions there is division and strife ° of the 
man with himself? But I recall that there is no need 
now of our seeking agreement on this point, for in 
our former discussion’ we were sufficiently agreed 
that our soul at any one moment teems with count- 
less such self-contradictions.” ‘“‘ Rightly,” he said. 
‘Yes, rightly,” said 1; ‘‘ but what we then omitted? 
must now, I think, be set forth.” ‘‘ What is that?” 
he said. ‘“‘ When a good and reasonable man,’ said I, 
‘“ experiences such a stroke of fortune as the loss of a 
son or anything else that he holds most dear, we said, 
I believe, then too,’ that he will bear it more easily 
than the other sort.’’ ‘“‘ Assuredly.”” “ But now let 
us consider this: Will he feel no pain, or, since that 
is impossible, shall we say that he will in some sort 
be moderate? in his grief?’ ‘“‘ That,” he said, “ is 
rather the truth.” ‘Tell me now this about him: 
Do you think he will be more likely to resist and fight 
against his grief when he is observed by his equals 
or when he is in solitude alone by himself?”’ “ He 
will be much more restrained,” he said, ‘““ when he 
is on view.’’ ‘‘ But when left alone, I fancy, he will 
permit himself many utterances which, if heard by 
another, would put him to shame, and will do many 
things which he would not consent to have another 
see him doing.’”’ “So it is,” he said. 


to the Stoic drdéea. Joel ii. p. 161 thinks the passage a 
polemic against Antisthenes. Seneca, Hpisé. xcix. 15 seems 
to agree with Plato rather than with the Stoics: ‘‘inhumanitas 
est istanon virtus.” So Plutarch, Cons. ad Apol.3 (102 cf.). 
See also ibid. 22 (112 e-F). Cf. Horace, Odes ii. 3. 1 
‘‘aequam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem,”’ and 
also Laws 732 c, 960 a. 
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VI. Ovxody TO pev aVTUTELVEW SvareAevdevov 

B Adoyos Kat vowos €aTl, TO bé EAKOV Em TAS Aviras 
atto TO mdBos; “AAnOF. "Evayrias be aywyns 
yeyvopeevns | ev TO avo pare TEept TO aVTO Gua dvo 
ayLev avre dvayKatov elvar. [lds 8° ov; OdKoby 

70 pev ETEepovy TH voumw EToUYLOV relBeoBau, a. O 
VOJLOS etnyetrau; ITds; Aéyeu Tov 6 vO.os, OTL 
KaAdotov 6 Te pddvora Hovxtav diyew ev tats 
fuupopats Kal [Lt dyavarrety, ws ovre dnAov 
ovTos Tob ayabod re Kat Kaxod TOV TovovTwY, ovTeE 
eis TO mpdabev ovdev mpoPatvov Tm yarerds 
C dépovri, ovte te TOV avOpwrrivwy aEvov dv peydAns 
omovons, 6 TE Sel Ev adTots 6 TL TaYLOTA Tapa- 
yiyvesba. yuiv, TovTm EuTodwWY YyryvdpevoV TO 
AuretoBae. Tine, UT) 0° Os, Aéyers ; Te Bovreveotan, 
qv & éyw, mepl TO yeyovos Kal wWoTrEp ev TTUOEL 
KvBav Tos TO TETTWKOTE Tibeobat 70, avrod 
mpdypLara, émn 6 Adyos atpet BéAtior’ av exe, 
ada py _mpoomraicavras Kkalarep matidas éxo- 
wevous ToD mAnyévros ev TH Body SiarpiBew, adr’ 
D det eOilew tiv poynv 6 Ti TAaxLoTa yiyveobat mpods 
To tGolat re Kat émavopfoiv ro mecdv Te Kal 


¢ Cf. Laws 645 a, Phaedr. 238 c, and for the conflict in 
the soul also Rep. 439 w ff. 

’ The conflict proves that for practical purposes the soul 
has parts. Cf. 436 B ff. 

¢ Cf. Apology, in fine. 

4 Cf. Laws 803 8 and Class. Phil. ix. p. 353, n. 3, Fried- 
lander, Platon, i. p. 143. 

¢ Héffding, Outlines of Psychology, p. 99, refers to Saxo’s 
tale of the different effect which the news of the murder of 
Regner Lodbrog produced on his sons: he in whom the 
emotion was weakest had the greatest energy for action. 
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VI. “ Now is it not reason and law that exhorts 
him to resist, while that which urges him to give way 
to his grief is the bare feeling itself?” “ True.” 
“And where there are two opposite impulses® in a 
man at the same time about the same thing we say 
that there must needs be two things? in him.” “ Of 
course.”’ ‘‘ And is not the one prepared to follow 
the guidance of the law as the law leads and directs?” 
“Howso?” “The law, I suppose, declares that it is 
best to keep quiet as far as possible in calamity and 
not to chafe and repine, because we cannot know 
what is really good and evil in such things® and it 
advantages us nothing to take them hard, and nothing 
in mortal life is worthy of great concern,’ and our 
grieving checks ¢ the very thing we need to come to 
our aid as quickly as possible in such case.” “* What 
thing,” he said, ‘‘do youmean?”’ “ To deliberate,7”’ I 
said, ‘‘ about what has happened to us, and, as it were 
in the fall of the dice,’ to determine the movements of 
our affairs with reference to the numbers that turn up, 
in the way that reason indicates” would be the best, 
and, instead of stumbling like children, clapping one’s 
hands to the stricken spot? and wasting the time in 
wailing, ever to accustom the soul to devote itself at 
once to thecuring of the hurt and theraising up of what 


* Cf, Shakes. Richard 17. 111. ii. 178: 
My lord, wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes 
But presently prevent the ways to wail, 


Herod. i. 20 mpds ro wapedy BouNevnrac. 

9 Cf. Eurip. Hlectra 639 and fr. 175 wpés 76 wirrov, Iph. 
dul. 1843 and Hippol. 718 mpés ra viv rerrwxdra, Epictet. 
ii. 5.3. See also Stallbaum ad loc. 

r Cf. 440 8, 607 8, Herod, i. 132. 

* Cf. Demosthenes’ description of how barbarians box 
iv. 40 (51), dei ris wANyHs Exerau. 
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~ ~ } b) , 
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= v \ \ / , 
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/ 3 ~ / 4 \ / 
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~ ~ v4 ~ 
TroUTw TH Aoyropm eOéder emecbar. A7jrov 8%. 
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p) iy “~ 
Tovs Goupuovs ayov Kal amAjoTtws éxov attav 
dp’ odk aAdyiorév Te dHoopev elvar Kal apyov Kal 
; / 4 \ iO ? ~ \ 
detAias didov; Dyjocopev pev odv. Odxodv To 
\ \ , A / ” A 3 
E pev aoAAny pinow Kal aoutAny éyet, TO aya- 
\ So 
vakTytikov? TO b€ Ppdviov Te Kal Havytov jOos, 
? nv > 4 b) \ ¢ ~ ” e Pr / 
mrapamrAnovoy ov del adro adr®, ovre pad.ov payin 
9. “ 
cacbas obre puovjevov edmreres KaTapabely, dAAws 
TE Kal TavnyUper Kal TavTodamots avOpwrrots els 
/ / > / / / 
Géarpa, gudeyopevors. aAAoTpiov yap Tov md Bous 
605 7 pinots avrots yiyverau. Ilavrdirace pev ovr. 
on PepnTeKOS mounTns SHAov ott ov mpos TO 
rolourov Ths buys mépuKe ye Kat H codia avtoo 
ToUTW apéoKew mémnyev, eb péAAer eddoKiuHoew 
A a \ 
év tots moAAois, aAAa mpos TO ayavaKTyTiKdV TE 
\ / i \ \ > / > Gal 
Kat mrouktAov HOos da TO edpipntov elvar. AfAov. 
3 ~ / “ > “~ + >? / 
OtKobdyv dixaiws av avtod dn éemAapBavoipneda, 
Kat TiWetuev avtiorpopov adttov 7 Cwypddw; 
Kal yap T@ gdatrAa arovety mpos adAnOevav eouxev 
atT@, Kal TH mos Erepov ToLodrov opirely THs 
“~ > \ \ \ \ / \ / 
Bwuyfs, ada py mpos to BéAtioTov, Kai tadrn 
Wpolwrat’ Kal OUTWS Hd av ev Sixy od mapadeyol- 


* Cf. Soph. Ajax 582 Opyveiv éemmdas mpds romavre mhuare 
with Ovid, Met. i. 190: 
sed immedicabile vulnus 
ense recidendum est. 
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has fallen, banishing threnody¢ by therapy.’”’ “‘ That 
certainly,”’ he said, ‘‘ would be the best way to face 
misfortune and deal withit.”” “‘Then, we say, the best 
part of us is willing to conform to these precepts of 
reason.”’ “‘Obviously.’”’ “And shall we not say that 
the part of us that leads us to dwell in memory on our 
suffering and impels us to lamentation, and cannot 
get enough of that sort of thing, is the irrational 
and idle part of us, the associate of cowardice ??”’ 
“Yes, we will say that.” ‘‘And does not the 
fretful part of us present® many and varied occasions 
for imitation, while the intelligent and temperate dis- 
position, always remaining approximately the same, 
is neither easy to imitate nor to be understood when 
imitated, especially by a nondescript mob assembled 
in the theatre? For the representation imitates a 
type that is alientothem.”’ “ By allmeans.” ‘‘ And 
is it not obvious that the nature of the mimetic poet 
is not related to this better part of the soul and his 
cunning is not framed ¢ to please it, if he is to win 
favour with the multitude, but is devoted to the 
fretful and complicated type of character because it 
is easy to imitate?’”’ “It is obvious.” “‘ This con- 
sideration, then, makes it right for us to proceed to 
lay hold of him and set him down as the counterpart ° 
of the painter; for he resembles him in that his 
creations are inferior in respect of reality ; and the 
fact that his appeal is to the inferior part of the soul 
and not to the best part is another point of resem- 
blance. And so we may at last say that we should be 


» Cf. on 603 B, p. 450, note a. 

¢ éye. in the sense of “involves, 
quently in Aristotle’s Afetaphysics. 

@ For rérryev cf. 530 pn. 

€ dvyricrpopor is used as in Aristot. Rhet. 1354 a 1. 
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admits of,”’ as fre- 
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peta els peMovoav evvopetotae rode, ore TOvTO 
eveElpet THs uuyts Kal TtpEeper Kal loxupov TOL@Y 
amoAAvat TO Aoytarucoy, DomeEp év moAeL OTaV TIS 
poxOnpods eykparets TOL@Y Tapasrog THY Toh, 
TOUS Oe Xapieatépous dleipn: tadvTov Kal Tov 
[LLLNTLKOV TrOLNTHY pycopev Karey mohuretay ig 
EKaOTOU TY pox ETrolelv, TH avonre avrhs 
C xapelopevov KaL OUTE TO. peiboo ovTe 70, e\dtTw 

LayuyPOOKOVTe, aAAa Ta. avTa TOoTé prev peydra 
Hyoupeven tote dé OpLKpa, eldwra elowAomrovobyra, 
tot 8é ddnbots méppw mdavu adeotadra. Idvy 
yey ovr. 

VII. Od [LevToU TW TO Ye peyloTOY KaTHYyo- 
propre avTHs. 70 yap Kat TOUS EmLetKEls Leavy 
elvar AwPaoOar, EKTOS TaAvu TWOY dXiywr, may 
dewdv mov. Ti 6’ od pédAder, eizep ye Spd adr; 
"Akovwv oKor7es. ot yap Tov BeArioror TLOV 
CKPOWwLEvot ‘Opmpov 7 dAAov TLVOS TOV Tpayqoo- 

D mroudy JysoupLevov Twa, Tey Tpowv ev méviet 
évra Kal paxpav pow amoteivovra eév Tots 
dduppois, 7) Kal ddovrds TE Kal KoTrTOMEvoUS, otaf” 
OTL yalpopev TE Kal EvddvTES TULGs adTOUs ErroucBa 
vpm@doxovres Kat omovdalovres ETALVODLEV ws 
dyabov tountiy, Os ay Huds 6 Tt pdAvoro, ovTW 
bua. Oida: ds 8° ov; "Oray Oe olxetdv Tue 
AULOV KHOOS yevnrae, evvoets av or emt 7 evavTign 
KadhwmCoueia, av duvapela Hovxiav dyew Kal 

E xaptepeitv, ws tTotro pev avdpos ov, exeivo dé 





2 Cf.» . 412, note d. > Cf. p. 420, note a, on 595 B-c. 
For év wévOet ¢ Te Soph. El. 390, 846, Herod. i. 46. 
2 Cf. Phileb. 48 a. 
¢ See the description in Jon 535 £, and Laws 800 p. 
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justified in not admitting him into a well-ordered 
state, because he stimulates and fosters this element 
in the soul, and by strengthening it tends to destroy 
the rational part, just as when in a state ® one puts 
bad men in power and turns the city over to them 
and ruins the better sort. Precisely in the same 
manner we shall say that the mimetic poet sets up in 
each individual soul a vicious constitution by fashion- 
ing phantoms farremoved from reality,andby currying 
favour with the senseless element that cannot dis- 
tinguish the greater from the less, but calls the same 
thing now one, now the other.” “ By all means.” 
VII. “ But we have not yet brought our chief 
accusation againstit. Its power to corrupt, with rare 
exceptions, even the better sort is surely the chief 
cause for alarm.”’ ‘‘ How could it be otherwise, if it 
really does that?” “ Listen and reflect. I think 
you know that the very best of us, when we hear 
Homer ® or some other of the makers of tragedy imi- 
tating one of the heroes who is in grief,¢ and is de- 
livering a long tirade in his lamentations or chanting 
and beating his breast, feel pleasure,? and abandon 
ourselves and accompany the representation with 
sympathy and eagerness,® and we praise as an excel- 
lent poet the one who most strongly affects us in this 
way.’ “I do know it, of course.” ‘“‘ But when in 
our own lives some affliction comes to us, you are also 
aware that we plume ourselves upon the opposite, 
on our ability to remain calm and endure, in the 
belief that this is the conduct of a man, and what 
we were praising in the theatre that of a woman. ”’ 
‘Ido note that.”’ “Do you think, then,” said I, “that 


7 This is qualified in 387 2-388 4 by oddé ravrais crovdalats. 
Cf. also 398 x. 
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ld “A / > A °E: ~ 54 7H 
yuvaikds, O ToTEe eEmNnvodpev. “Evvod, édy. 
om > > e e Ld , 
Kadds obv, Hv 8 éeyw, obTos Oo Ematvos Exel, TO 
~ “~ e € / \ 3 A 
Cp@vrTa Tovotrov dvdpa, olov éavTov Tis pur) akvol 
> / ? 
eivar GAN’ aicytvoiro dv, uy BdedAvTTecbar adda 
Ul \ ? A > \ \ A’? ” ) 
yaipew Te Kal emawelv; Od ua tov At’, edn, odK 
3AO ” N ? > ’ ? / > 3 , ? +) 4 
eDAdym eouxev. Nai, jv 8 éyd, et exewn y adro 
/ los 3 > “A 4 \ , 
cxomoins. I17; Ei évOvpoto, ore To Bia Kart- 
A “A \ 
eyopuevov Tore ev Tats oixeiats Evppopats Kal TeE- 
~ “A / ¢ ~ 
mewnkos Tob Saxptoal Te Kal dmodvpacbar ixavads 
Kal amomAncbhvat, dvce. Ov ToLotTov olov TovTwv 
aA \ ~ ~ 
émuuuetvy, ToT éori Tobro ro tro Thy Tounta@v 
/ \ A \ \ / / 
muyumAdpwevov Kal yatpov' To dé dvoew BéArioTov 
“~ “~ / , 
hua@v, are ody ixav@s mremradevpévov Adgyw ovdeé 
\ ~ , 
fe, avino. Thy dudakjy Tod Opnvadovs todvrov, 


~ ¢ ~ 
Bare aAdétpia wdfn Oewpody Kai eavT@ ovdev 


3 \ a > +” > A 3 \ / > 
aicypov ov, et dddos avnp ayalos dackwy elvar 
a ~ a \ > “A 
dkaipws mevOet, rotrov émaiweiv Kat édcety: add’ 
EKelvo KEpdaivery HyetraL, THY HOovAV, Kal ovK av 
d€Eairo atvris orTepyPhvat Karadpovicas dAov 
“~ / s\ 7 
Tod mouparos. doyilecfar ydp, olpar, oAtyous 
Tio peTEoTL, OTL amodAatew avayKn amo TaV 
? / > A 3 “a / \ > 3 ¢ 
addotpiwy eis TA oiKeta Opébavta yap ev éxeivors 
3 A ? 4 a ~ 
iaxupov To éAeewov od pddwov é€v Tots avdTot 


¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 509, note b, on 473 xz. 

> Cf. Isoc. Panegyr. 168 for a different application. 

¢ This contains a hint of one possible meaning of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of xa@apo.s, Poet. 1449 b 27-28. Cf. 
covpliecbar web’ Adovjs Pol. 1342 a 14, and my review of 
Finsler, “‘ Platon u.d. Aristot. Poetik,’’ Class. Phil. iii. p. 462. 
But the tone of the Platonic passage is more like that of 
Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies: ‘‘ And the human nature of us 
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this praise is rightfully bestowed when, contemplat- 
ing a character that we would not accept but would 
be ashamed of in ourselves, we do not abominate 
it but take pleasure and approve?” “No, by Zeus,” 
he said, “‘ it does not seem reasonable.”’ “‘ Oh yes,2” 
said I, “if you would consider it in this way.” “In 
what way?” “If you would reflect that the part of 
the soul that in the former case, in our own misfor- 
tunes,® was forcibly restrained, and that has hungered 
for tears and a good cry ° and satisfaction, because it is 
its nature to desire these things, is the element in 
us that the poets satisfy and delight, and that the 
best element in our nature, since it has never been 
properly educated by reason or even by habit, then 
relaxes its guard® over the plaintive part, inasmuch as 
this is contemplating the woes of others and it is no 
shame to it to praise and pity another who, claiming 
to be a good man, abandons himself to excess in his 
grief; but it thinks this vicarious pleasure is so much 
clear gain,’ and would not consent to forfeit it by 
disdaining the poem altogether. That is, I think, 
because few are capable of reflecting that what we 
enjoy in others will inevitably react upon ourselves.’ 
For after feeding fat 9 the emotion of pity there, it is 
not easy to restrain it in our own sufferings.”” “ Most 
imperatively requiring awe and sorrow of some kind, for 
the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows, and 
the pure tears we should have wept with them, we gloat 
over the pathos of the police court and gather the night 
dew of the grave.” 

¢ This anticipates the idea of the “ censor’ 
psychology. 

¢ Cf. rn & dodadela xepdavets Eurip. Herc. Fur. 604, which 
is frequently misinterpreted ; Herod. viii. 60. 3. 

‘ For the psychology cf. Laws 656 8 and supra on 385 c-p. 

9 Cf, 442 a, 


y) 


in modern 
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C mabece KaTEXEW. "AAnbeorara, eon. “Ap ox 6 
avros Adyos Kal TeEpL Tob yehotov, OTL, av avTos 
alaxvvo.o yeuroroay, EV [LLLNOEL 7) K@p@oury) 
7 Kal toto acovwy opodpa Xapiis Kal Ba 
pons ws Tovnpa, tabrov mrovets Orrep ev Tots 
érgois; 6 yap TO Adyw ad Karelyes EV cavTs 
BovAcpevov yedwromovety, PoBovpevos dofav Bepo- 
Aoxias, TOT avd dvins Kal Exel VEQVLKOV Troujoas 
édabes moAAdKus év rots olkelous e€eveybels wore 
Kwpcpdomrolos yeveobar. Kar pada, egy. Kat 
mepl ddpodioiwy 8) Kat Guyot Kal rept mavT OV 
TOV emibupntiK dy TE Kat Av7npa@v Kal TOEWY EV 
TH poxf, a. O7 papev 7a07 mpager nty emecbar, 
OTL Towdra mas H TOUNTLKY Lipnoes epydLerar; 
Tpepet yap Tatra apdovaa, déov aux pely, Kal 
apyovTa nutv kablornot, d€ov dpxeotat aura, iva 
BeArious Te Kat eVOaLLOVEDTEPOL GVTL yelpovwv Kal 
abAwrépwv yuyvaipeba. Ovx EX” aAAws pavar, 
i} 3’ os. Ovxody, etmmov, 2) DAavxwy, oray 
‘Ounpov emawéraus evruxns Aeyovow, ws THY 
“EAAdba TrerraidevKey odTos O ToLNnTIS, Kab mpos 
duoiknolv Te Kal mavdetav THY avUpwrivwy tpay- 
uatwy a&tos avaAaBdvTe pavdavew Te Kal KaTa 


° Cf. Vol. I. p. 211, note /, La Bruyere, Des Ouvrages de 
Vespr it (CEuvres, ed. M. G. Servois, i. p. 187): ‘ D’ot vient 
que l’on rit si librement au théAtre, et que l’on a honte d’y 
pleurer?” 

> In the Laws 816 p-g Plato says that the citizens must 
witness such performances since the serious cannot be 
learned without the laughable, nor anything without its 
opposite; but they may not take part in them. That is left 
to slaves and foreigners. Cf. also Vol. I. p. 239, note 6, on 
396 £. 

¢ i.e. as opposed to public performances. Cf. Huthydem. 
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true,” he said. ‘‘ Does not the same principle apply 
to the laughable,¢ namely, that if in comic representa- 
tions,° or for that matter in private talk,° you take in- 
tense pleasure in buffooneries that you would blush 
to practise yourself, and do not detest them as base, 
you are doing the same thing as in the case of the 
pathetic? For here again what your reason, for fear of 
the reputation of buffoonery, restrained in yourself 
when it fain would play the clown, you release in turn, 
and so, fostering its youthful impudence, let your- 
self go so far that often ere you are aware you become 
yourself a comedian in private.’’ “‘ Yes, indeed,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ And so in regard to the emotions of sex and 
anger, and all the appetites and pains and pleasures 
of the soul which we say accompany all our actions,@ 
the effect of poetic imitation is the same. For it 
waters and fosters these feelings when what we ought 
to do is to dry them up, and it establishes them as our 
rulers when they ought to be ruled, to the end that 
we may be better and happier men instead of worse 
and more miserable.” “I cannot deny it,’’ said he. 
“Then, Glaucon,”’ said I, “when you meet encomiasts 
of Homer who tell us that this poet has been the 
educator of Hellas,’ and that for the conduct and 
refinement’ of human life he is worthy of our study 


305 p év 6é rots idlow Adyous, Theaet. 177 B, Soph. 232 c & ye 
rats idiars cuvovolas, and Soph. 222 c mpocoutdhytixyy with 
Quintil. iii, 4. 4. Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, 
p. 285, fantastically says that it means prose and refers to 
Sophron. He compares 366 5. But see Laws 935 s-c. 

2 Cf. supra 603 c. & Cf. 550 pg. 

? Tsocrates, Panegyr. 159, says Homer was given a place 
in education because he celebrated those who fought against 
the barbarians. Cf. also Aristoph. Frogs 1034 ff. 

9 The same conjunction is implied in Protagoras’s teach- 
ing, Protag. 318 © and 317 pz. 
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robrov Tov ToinTiv mévra Tov abTod Biov Kara- 
oxevacaevov Cav, pidcty pev xpy Kat aomaleobat 
ws ovtas BeAtiorovs ets doov SdvvavTat, Kat 
ovyywpety “Ounpov mowntiKwtaTrov etvat Kal 7pa- 
Tov TOY Tpaywoorrodmy, eldévat dé, OTL Gov pdovov 
duvovs Yeots Kal eyKwpta Tots ayabots rroujoews 
mapadeKTéoy eis moAw: ef S€ THY Hdvopéervnv 
Modcav mapaddEe ev wedeow 7 Ereow, Hdov7 cor 
Kal Avan év TH moAce BacirevoeTov avTi vdmou TE 
Kal To Kowy aet Sd€avros elvar BeAtiorou Adyov. 


"AdAnbéorata, &dy. 


B VIII. Taira 87, env, amodedoyyjobw yyty 


avapvnoletor mept mowjoews, OTe elkdTws dpa 
Tore adtny €k TIS TOAEwWS arreaTéAAOMEV TOLAYTYDY 
> / ~ / 
otcav’ 0 yap Aoyos Huds Hper. mpoceimrwpev dé 
avTH, pn Kat TWA oKANpOTHTA HUdV Kal dypouKtay 

~ ¢ \ / \ ; 
Katayv@, ore madara pév tis dadopa dtAocodia 
TE KAL TroUNnTLKA* Kal yap % AaKképuvla mpos de- 
oméTay KUwY éeKetvN Kpavydlovoa, Kal péyas év 


¢ For the uév cf. Symp. 180 B, Herod. vii. 102. 

» The condescending tone is that of Euthydem. 306 c-p. 

¢ Aristotle, Poet. 1453 a 29, says that Euripides is rpay.nw- 
taros of poets. 

2 Of. 605 c, 595 B-c. 

e Cf. Laws 801 p-£, 829 c-p, supra 397 c-p, 459 E£, 468 p 
Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 142, and my review of Pater, Plato 
and Platonism, in The Dial, 14 (1893) p. 211. 

i Cf. Laws 802 c ris yNuxelas Mov’ons. See Finsler, 
Platon u. d. aristot. Poetik, pp. 61-62. 

9 See on 604. c, p. 455, note h. 

» For the quarrel between philosophy and poetry cf. Laws 
967 c-p, Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 136. It still goes on in 
modern times. Cf. Keats, “ Lamia’: 
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and devotion, and that we should order our entire 
lives by the guidance of this poet, we must love @ and 
salute them as doing the best they can,? and concede 
to them that Homer is the most poetic ° of poets and 
the first of tragedians,? but we must know the truth, 
that we can admit no poetry into our city save only 
hymns to the gods and the praises of good men.® 
For if you grant admission to the honeyed muse? in 
lyric or epic, pleasure and pain will be lords of your 
city instead of law and that which shall from time to 
time have approved itself to the general reason as 
the best.”” ‘‘ Most true,’ he said. 

VIII. “ Let us, then, conclude our return to the 
topic of poetry and our apology, and affirm that we 
really had good grounds then for dismissing her from 
our city, since such was her character. For reason 
constrained us.? And let us further say to her, lest she 
condemn us for harshness and rusticity, that there is 
from of old a quarrel” between philosophy and poetry. 
For such expressions as ‘ the yelping hound barkin 
at her master and mighty in the idle babble of fools,’ * 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 


Wordsworth, “A Poet’s Epitaph’’: 


Philosopher! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave. 


But Anatole France thinks otherwise, ‘“‘Les Torts de 
Vhistoire,” Vie littéraire, ii. p. 123: “J’ai remarqué que 
les philosophes vivaient généralement en bonne intelligence 
avec les poétes . . . Les philosophes savent que les poétes 
ne pensent pas; cela les désarme, les attendrit et les 
enchante.” 

* Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 252, conjectures that these 
quotations are from Sophron; cf. also ibid. ii. pp. 386-387. 
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Cl ddpovwy Keveayopiator, Kal 6 TOV dtacddwv dyAos 
KpaT@v, Kat ot AerTds pepyuvavrTes Ott dpa 
meévovTat, Kal GAAa pupia onueta tradads évavri- 

\ > € “ bY 
gews TovTwy. duws dé eiprjobw, dru Tels ye, et 
twa éyot Adyov eimely 1 mpos YOov7ny mrownTiKh 
Kal 4 pinow, ws xpr avryv elvat ev mode ed- 

5) / 
voLovpLEevn, Aopevoe av KaTtadeyoiela ws Evv- 
lopev ye Huiv avtots KnAovpévois tm adrhs: 
> \ \ \ ~ > \ > 74 , 
adAAa yap To doKoby adryfes ody Govov mpodiddvar. 
S / Ss / ° A ¢ 3? > A A / \ 

D yap, @ dire, od Kndct im’ adbris Kat av, Kal 

udrvora otav de “Oprpov Gewphs adriv; IloAv 

“~ \ 

ve. Odxoty dixaia éoriv otrw Katiévat, amo- 
r / 1 3 ‘r ” LAA 4 : II / 

oynoapévn’ ev péeAer 4 Tur GAAw pétpw; lave 

> A ’ \ a 

pev ody. Aotwev d€ yé mov av Kal Tots TpooTaTats 
atThs, doot py TownTiKol, diAomoinTat dé, dvev 
weTpov Adyov wmep avTis etmetv, Ws od pdvov 
¢€ ~ > \ \ 3 ; \ \ / \ 
noeta GAAd Kat woedAiin mpos Tas ToXtiTElas Kal 
tov Btov tov avOpwmmwev éotu Kal eduevds aKova0- 

E peda. Kepdavotwev yap mov, €av py povov deta 
davn adda Kat wdedAiuyn. Ids 8 od péAAoper, 
ébn, Kepdaiverv; Ei 5é ye py, @® ide Eraipe, 
womep ot moTé Tov epacberres, cay HyhowvTat p17) 
> / S \ ” / / yd \ > 
wdhéAipwov eivar Tov épwra, Bia peév, Guws de ar- 
éyovTat, Kal HUEls OUTWS, dia TOV eyyeyovdTa [LEV 


1 arodkoyynoauévn A, dmodoyicapéry FD, drodoynoouéyn APM. 
2 Cf. p. 420, note b, on 595 c. 


® Cf. supra, Introd. p. Isxiii. 
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and ‘the mob that masters those who are too wise 
for theirown good,’ and the subtle thinkers who reason 
that after all they are poor, and countless others are 
tokens of this ancient enmity. But nevertheless let 
it be declared that, if the mimetic and dulcet poetry 
can show any reason for her existence in a well- 
governed state, we would gladly admit her, since we 
ourselves are very conscious of her spell. But all the 
same it would be impious to betray what we believe 
to be the truth.? Is not that so, friend? Do not you 
yourself feel her magic 8 and especially when Homer ° 
is her interpreter?’’ “Greatly.” “ Then may she 
not justly return from this exile after she has pleaded 
her defence, whether in lyric or other measure ? ”’ 
‘“ By all means.’”’ ‘“‘ And we would allow her advo- 
cates who are not poets but lovers of poetry to plead 
her cause 2 in prose without metre, and show that she 
is not only delightful but beneficial to orderly govern- 
ment and all the life of man. And we shall listen 
benevolently, for it will be clear gain for us if it can be 
shown that she bestows not only pleasure but benefit.” 
‘How could we help being the gainers ?”’ said he. 
‘“ But if not, my friend, even as men who have fallen 
in love, if they think that the love is not good for 
them, hard though it be,’ nevertheless refrain, so we, 


¢ In Laws 658 p Plato says that old men would prefer 
Homer and epic to any other literary entertainment. 

4 This challenge was taken up by Aristotle (Poetics), 
Plutarch (Quomodo adolescens), Sidney (Defense of Poesie), 
and many others. 

@ Bia wév, duws dé: ef. Hpist. iii. 316 z, and vil. 325 a, 
and Raeder, Rhein. ALus. |xi. p. 470, Aristoph. Clouds 1363 
modus wey GAN buws, Eurip. Phoen. 1421 modes wév, efereve 
&, and also Soph. .dntig. 1105, O.T. 998, Eurip. Bacch. 
1027, Hee. 843, Or. 1023, El. 753, Phoen. 1069, 1.4. 688, 
90-4. 
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“A \ ~ “~ ~ 
épwra Ths TovavTns Tooews bo THS TOV KaAdY 
~ ~ S A >] ? “~ 
608 woAtrexv =tpodys, edvor. pev eodpcla davivar 
9 \ e a A > ? @ > ay 
avtiy ws BedAtiorny Kat adnleorarnv, éws 8° av 
@ Ss 3 ~ 
pn ola T YF amohoynoacbar, axpoacduc?” adris 
émdoovres Huty avtots todrov tov Adyov, ov Xé- 
A 3 - f 
youev, Kal tTavTnVY THV emwdyv, evAaBovpevot 
a / a 
aTaALW EUTMEGELY ELS TOV TaLoLKOV TE Kal TOV TOV 
~ ov > , 19? 5 e > 
TOMGY Epwra. atcbduea’ d° odv, ws od orov- 
~ , 
daotéov éml TH ToLavTH mowjoer Ws adnOeias Te 
¢ , \ ! s\)\? ’ , 2» \ 9 
dmrowevn Kat omovdaia, add’ etrAaByréov adrHy 
Br@ akpowpéevy, mept THs ev avTa sodXutelas 
b) 
dedidTL, KAL vouLOTeA amrEp ElprKapLEev TEpL ToLy- 
7 > > 7 , / 

cews. Ilavraracw, 4% 8 ds, Evdudnur. Méyas 

4 ” e 5 ? i / , / 3 
yap, ednv, 0 aywv, w pire Travxwv, péyas, odx 

nA 9 \ 

6oos boxe, TO ypnoTov 7 KaKov yevéotar, ware 
ouTe Tin emaplevTa ovTE yxprhuaow ore apyYh 
ovdepwd ove ye TroinTLKH afiov aueAHoor SiKaLo- 
avyns Te Kal Ths aAAns apeTHs. Huudynpt cor, 
ébn, €& dv dveAnAvGapev’ ofuar S€ .Kat ddAdov 
OVTLVOUV. 

C IX. Kat phy, jv & éyad, 7a ye péyrora émixeipa 
> “a \ / Ss ? / ; 
apeThs Kal mpoKxetseva GOAa od dreAndAVGapev 
3 - 4 ot re 4 @ 3 Fan! 3 / 
Aprnyavoer to, eby, A€yers pwéyelos, ef THY cipnu€- 

1 gicddueba AFDM, elodueGa ser. Mon., dodueba Madvig, 
followed by Burnet. 


2 ADM have dv after airiv, F dv. More recent mss. 
omit it. 


® Tronical, as cadXiory in 562 a. 
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owing to the love of this kind of poetry inbred in us 
by our education in these fine @ polities of ours, will 
gladly have the best possible case made out for her 
goodness and truth, but so long as she is unable to 
make good her defence we shall chant over to our- 
selves © as we listen the reasons that we have given as 
a counter-charm to her spell, to preserve us from slip- 
ping back into the childish loves of the multitude ; 
for we have come to see that we must not take such 
poetry seriously as a serious thing ¢ that lays hold on 
truth, but that he who lends an ear to it must be on 
his guard fearing for the polity in his soul ¢ and must 
believe what we have said about poetry.” “ By all 
means, he said, “I concur.” “ Yes, for great is 
the struggle,’ ’ I said, “ dear Glaucon, a far greater 
contest than we think it, that determines whether a 
man prove good or bad, so that not the lure of honour 
or wealth or any office, no, nor of poetry either, 
should incite us7 to be careless of righteousness and 
all excellence.” “I agree with you,” he replied, 
“in view of what we have set forth, and I think that 
anyone else would do so too.” 

IX. “ And yet,” said I, “ the greatest rewards of 
virtue and the prizes proposed for her we have not 
set forth.” ‘“‘ You must have in mind an inconceiv- 
able’ magnitude,”’ he replied, “if there are other 

> For érdéovres cf. Phaedo 114, 77 &. 

¢ Cf. 602 zB. 

2 Cf. on 591 £, p. 412, note d. 

¢ Cf. Phaedo 114 c, 107 c, Phaedr. 247 3, Gorg. 526 &, 
Blaydes on Aristoph. Peace 276, and for the whole sentence 
Phaedo 83 s-c, supra 465 pv, infra 618 B-c f. and p. 404, 
note d, on 589 kz. 

f érapbévra: of. 416 c. 

9 Cf. supra 494 c, 509 a, 548 D, 584 B, 588 a, Apol. 41 ¢, 
Charm. 155 pv. 
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voV peter €orly aMa.. Tio’ av, Hv o° eye, ev Ve 
ohtyep ypovm péya ‘yevolto; 7s yap 070s ve 
6 €K Tat Os pexpe mpeoBurou Xpovos ‘T™pos Tavra, 
dAvyos 708 Tus ‘av ein. Ovddev bev ovv, egy. Td 
obv ; ole, abavarw mpdypare bmep TOGOUTOU betv 
D ypovou eomovdaxévat, aAX’ ovx OTep Tov mavTos; 
Otpar eyoy ep adda, Ti ToOTO eyes; Odx 
qodnoae, Av 8 eyw, ort afavaros Hav n wuyr 
Kal ovdemTroTE amohur as ; Kal Os el ébas ot 
Kat Oavudoas ele Ma Ac’, otk eywye: ov dé 
Totr éyeis A€yew; Ei pn adduced y’, epqy: oboe 
d€ Ka ov" ovdev yap xaAremov. "Epouy’, éby: aot 
5° ay noéws GOVT HULL TO od yaderov Tobtro. 
"Axovots a av, nv & éyd. Néye povor, eon. “Aya- 
E Bov Th, etrrov, KL KOLKOV kaneis ; "Eywye. “Ap? 
otv womep eyw mept atr@v Stavoet; Td zrotov; 
To pev amodAvov Kat diadbetpov wav To KaKov 
elvat, TO O€ G@Cov Kat Whedoby To ayabov. "Eywy’, 


* Clement, Strom. iv. p. 496 B d8ovver’ dperh ray év 
dv O parrots povn ovK é€x Oupalwy ramixepa la auTn O° éaurhy 
&O\a Tov rover exec. Tennyson, “‘ Wages” 


... if the wages of Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm 
and the fly? 
She desires no aes of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 


> Tennyson, “‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After”’: 


Good, for Good is Good, he follow’d, yet he look'a beyond 
the grave... 

Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, 
the Pure, the Just— 

Take the charm “ For ever” from them, and they crumble 
into dust. 
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things greater than those of which we have spoken.*”’ 
“What great thing,” said I, “ could there be in a 
little time? For surely the whole time from the boy to 
the old man would be small compared with all time.*”’ 
“ Nay, it is nothing,” he said. “ What then? Do 
you think that animmortal thing “ought to be seriously 
concerned for such a little time, and not rather for all 
time?” “TI think so,” he said; “‘ but what is this 
that you have in mind?” “ Have you never per- 
ceived,” said I, ‘‘ that our soul is immortal and never 
perishes?’’ And he, looking me full in the face ® in 
amazement,’ said, ‘“No, by Zeus, not I; but are you 
able todeclare this?”’ “I certainly ought to be,” said 
I, “‘and I think you too can, for it is nothing hard.” 
“It is for me,” he said; “and I would gladly hear 
from you this thing that is not hard.” “ Listen,” 
said I. ‘‘ Just speak on,” he replied. ‘ You speak 
of? good and evil,do younot?” “Ido.” “Is your 
notion of them the same as mine?” “ What is it?” 
“That which destroys and corrupts in every case is 
the evil; that which preserves and benefits is the 


¢ Cf. on 486 a, p. 9, note f and 498 p. 

@ For the colourless use of wpadyyua see What Plato Said, 
p. 497, on Protag. 330 c-p. Cf. Shakes. Hamlet, 1. iv. 67 
‘* being a thing immortal as itself.”’ 

& éuBréwas: ef. Charmides 155 c. 

* Glaucon is surprised in spite of 498 pn. Many uncertain 
inferences have been drawn from the fact that in spite of 
the Phaedo and Phaedrus (245 c ff.) interlocutors in Plato 
are always surprised at the idea of immortality. Cf. supra, 
Introd. p. lxiv. 

9 For the idiomatic ef wh dducé cof. 430 ©, Charm. 156 a, 
Menex. 236 8, infra 612 np. 

Cf. Protag. 341 4 76 xaderdr robro, which is a little 
different, Herod. vii. 11 76 devo» 76 meicouat. 

+ See Vol. 1. p. 90, note a and What Plato Said, p. 567, on 
Craty!. 385 B. ; 
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\ 35 \ 
edn. Ti dé; Kakov exdoTw Te Kat ayabor déyers; 
@ > “A rH A A / ‘i \ , ~ / 
olov odbadpots ddbadpiay kai EvutravTe TH odpari 
/ 
vooov, oitw Te éepvoiBnv, onmeddva te EvAots, 
~ > 7 / 4 
yaAk® S€ Kal ovdripw tov, Kat, dmep A€yw, oYEddor 
a / \ / 
maot EvuduTov éexdoTw KaKdv Te Kal véoonua; 
~ 4 
"Eywy’, edn. Odxoiv drav ta Te TovTwY mpoo- 
~ @ / \ 
VEVNTAL, TOVNPOV TE TTOLEL D TPOGEVEVETO, Kal TEAEv- 
~ ~ \ 4 
Ttav OdAov duéAvce Kat amwdrAecev; Ils yap ov; 
¢ \ é 
To €dudutov dpa Kakov éxdoTov Kal 4 Tovnpia 
x a > “A \ 
Exaotov amdAAvow, % ef x7) TOOTO a7roAe?, ovK av 
> \ / 
ddAo ye adro étt dtadietpevev. o8 yap TO ye 
\ > \ 4 
ayalov ux moré te amoh€on, o8d€ ad TO prjre 
a \ +” wv ? ‘ 
kakov pyre ayaldv. ds yap dv; ébdy. Eady 
a we f \ / 
dpa Te edpiokwpuev TOV OvTWY, @ EoTL ev KakOV, 
A “~ ? 4 
0 move? adto poxOnpdv, toito pévtou oby oldy Te 
> 3 / id -~ 
avto Avew amoAdov, od 76y eloducba, StL Tod 
a 7 BA al 9 > a Ov 5 
TEPUKOTOS OVTWS dAEUpos ovK Hv; OdrTws, edn, 
> > b. ] “~ So » - 
etxos. Tt odv; fv 8 eyo: puyn dp’ odk éorw 
“ “ b) \ / K \ 1° 5A e\ ~ on 
O motel auTnv KaKyv; Kat wad’, edn, & viv 87 
dujuev mavrTa, aducia Te Kal axoAacia Kat Seria 
= > : 
kat apavia. "H otv te rovTwrv adrnv Siadveu Te 
3 ~ 
kat amdAAvat; Kal evvdet, pn e€arrarnbdpev 
3 \ 
olnfévres Tov ddikov dvOpwrov Kal avdéntov, étav 
“~ bE) “~ ? ? / ¢ \ ~ ? / 
Anpby adicdv, réte arroAwdévar bd THs aSixias, 
~ > a / 
movnpias ovons wuyfis: aN’ dde move: worep 
7A = / 
Hua 7 cwuatos movnpia vdcos otoa Thke Kal 
\ ~ 
dudAAver Kai dyes eis TO pndé odpa elvar, Kal & 
* Ruskin, Tine and Tide § 52 (Brantwood ed. p. 68): 
‘Every faculty of man’s soul, and every instinct of it by 
which he is meant to live, is exposed to its own special form 
of corruption”; Boethius, Cons. iii. 11 (L.C.L, trans. p. 283), 


things are destroyed by what is hostile; Aristot. Top. 
124428 ef yap rd POaprixdy Stadurixdv. 
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good.” ‘‘ Yes, I think so,” he said. “ How about 
this: Do you say that there is for everything its 
special good and evil, as for example for the eyes 
ophthalmia, for the entire body disease, for grain 
mildew, rotting for wood, rust for bronze and iron, and, 
as I say, for practically everything its congenital evil 
and disease*?” ‘‘I do,’ he said. ‘‘ Then when one 
of these evils comes to anything does it not make the 
thing to which it attaches itself bad, and finally dis- 
integrate and destroy it?” “Ofcourse.” “ Then 
the congenital evil of each thing and its own vice 
destroys it, or if that is not going to destroy it, 
nothing else remains that could; for obviously® the 
good will never destroy anything, nor yet again will 
that which is neutral and neither good nor evil®.”’ 
‘“ How could it?”’ he said. “If, then, we discover 4 
anything that has an evil which vitiates it, yet is not 
able to dissolve and destroy it, shall we not thereupon 
know that of a thing so constituted there can be no 
destruction?” “ That seems likely,” he said. “ Well, 
then,” said I, “‘ has not the soul something that makes 
it evil?’ ‘‘ Indeed it has,”’ he said, “‘ all the things 
that we were just now enumerating, injustice and 
licentiousness and cowardice andignorance.”’ “‘ Does 
any one of these things dissolve and destroy it? And 
reflect, lest we be misled by supposing that when an 
unjust and foolish man is taken in his injustice he is 
then destroyed by the injustice, which is the vice of 
soul. But conceive it thus: Just as the vice of body 
which is disease wastes and destroys it so that it 
no longer is a body at all,’ in like manner in all the 
b ve vi termini. Cf. 379 a, Phaedo 106 v, 
¢ See What Plato Said, p. 490, on Lysis 216 c. 
@ Of. Vol. I. p. 529, note a, on 478 pv. 


Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1309 b 28 wydé piva rorjre paiverOat, 
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vov d7 eAéyopev dmavro. bro THs olKEelas KaKlas , 
D TO mpooxabjotat Kal eveivar dtabbepovons, els 76 
wv 
Hn eivas dpircvetrat—ovy OUTWS 5 Nati. "Id 8n, 
Kal boyy Kara TOV avrov TpOTOoV oKomet, dpa 
evodoa év avTH adukia Kal 7 aday KaKia TO evetvat 
Kat mpookalhatat POeiper adrny Kal wapatver, ews 
av els @avatov dyayotca TOU ouparos Ywpion ; 
Ovdauds, bn, TodTd ye. “AAAd pevrou éxeivd ye 
” iy 2 P] 7 \ \ y / 3 
dAoyov, Wv & eyw, THv pwev aAAov Tovnpiav am- 
/ \ \ e “~ 4 ” bs) , 
oAdUvat TL, THY be adTOD uy. “Adoyov. *Evvdet 
E yap, nv & eye, a DAadcwy, OTe 00d" 76 THs 
, 
TOV OTlWY Tmovnplas, Hn av h adr ay eKElvor, elre 
7 
maAaoTns €tTE camporns elite YTLOODY oven, ovK 
olouefa Setv odpa amdddAvcfa: add’ dav peév 
“~ ~ / “A / ~ 
epTrou H adTa@v Tovnpia TAY ouriwy 7 ow@pare 
oe) LaTos poxOnpiav, pnoopev avTo du éxelva b70 
THS adrob KaKlas vooov ovons dmrohwrevau- 770 
610 dé ouriwy Tovnpias dAAwy dvTwv aAAo dv 76 odpa, 
tm aAdotptou Kakod x) eumoinoavtos TO euduTov 
4 9 / ? 7 / ? , 
Kakov, ovdéTroTE aLiwaopev SiadOeipecbar. “Opdd- 
Tata, edn, A€yets. 
\ \ 3 4 / / > > 3% / 2A 
X. Kara rov adrov toiwvy Adyov, Hv 8 éyw, éav 
/ ~ ~ / ~ 
Lt) oWpatos Tovnpla puyf buyis movynptav éepzrown, 
1 go0érara . . . A€yers Adam: dpGdrar’ av . . . Advyes 


AFDM: ép0érar’ ad... Aéyers Stephanus: ép0brar av... 
héyors Hermann. 


¢ The argument that follows is strictly speaking a fallacy 
in that it confounds the soul with the physical principle of 
life. Cf. on 335 c and on 352 5, Gorg. 477 B-c, and swpra, 
Introd. p. Ixvii. But Dean Inge, ‘* Platonism and Human 
Immortality” (Aristot. Soc., 1919, p. 288) says: ‘“Plato’s argu- 
ment, in the tenth book of the Republic, for the immortality 
of the soul, has found a place in scholastic theology, but is 
supposed to have been discredited by Kant. I venture to 
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examples of which we spoke it is the specific evil 
which, by attaching itself to the thing and dwelling 
in it with power to corrupt, reduces it to nonentity. 
Is not that so?”’ “Yes.” “Come, then, and consider 
the soul in the same way.” Do injustice and other 
wickedness dwelling in it, by their indwelling and 
attachment to it, corrupt and wither it till they bring 
it to death and separate it from the body?” “ They 
certainly do not do that,” he said. “ But surely,” 
said I, “‘ it is unreasonable to suppose that the vice of 
something else destroys a thing while its own does 
not.” ‘“‘ Yes, unreasonable.” ‘“‘ For observe, Glau-~ 
con,” said I, “ that we do not think it proper to say 
of the body either that it is destroyed by the badness 
of foods themselves, whether it be staleness or rotten- 
ness or whatever it is;® but when the badness of the 
foods themselves engenders in the body the defect 
of body, then we shall say that it is destroyed onung 
to these foods, but by ¢ its own vice, which is disease. 
But the body being one thing and the foods some- 
thing else, we shall never expect the body to be 
destroyed by their badness, that is by an alien evil 
that has not produced in it the evil that belongs to it 
by nature.” “ You are entirely right,’ he replied. 

X. “ On the same principle,” said I, “ if the bad- 
ness of the body does not produce in the soul the 
think that his argument, that the soul can only be destroyed 
by an enemy (so to speak) in pari materia, is sound. 
Physical evils, including death, cannot touch the soul. And 
wickedness does not, in our experience, dissolve the soul, 
nor is wickedness specially apparent when the soul (if it 
perishes at death) would be approaching dissolution.” Cf. 
610 c. Someone might object that wickedness does destroy 
the soul, conceived as a spiritual principle. 

® Plato generally disregards minor distinctions when they 
do not affect his point. “Che OLOD: 
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¢ \ ‘\ 4 Aa / "Ea b¢€ / 
at wvyal dua Tov Oavarov yiyvovrat. “Kav b€ ye 
tis, ebnv eyw, ondce TH AOyw ToAUG tévar Kal 
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A \ e ~ 2 4 4 +] 2 ~ 
Tas wuxyas opodoyeiv, agudaopev tov, et adnbF 
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1 rotrov scr. Mon. adopted by Hermann, Jowett and 
Campbell, and Adam: tof AFDM, followed by Burnet. 


¢ For the challenge to refute or accept the argument cf. 
Soph. 259 a, 257 a, Gorg. 467 B-c, 482 B, 508 a-s, Philed. 
60 D-E. 

» Or “to take the bull by the horns.”” For éudce iévac see 
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soul’s badness we shall never expect the soul to be 
destroyed by an alien evil apart from its own defect— 
one thing, that is, by the evil of another.” “ That is 
reasonable,” he said. ‘‘ Either, then, we must refute 
this and show that we are mistaken, or,” so long as it 
remains unrefuted, we must never say that by fever 
or any other disease, or yet by the knife at the throat 
or the chopping to bits of the entire body, there is 
any more likelihood of the soul perishing because of 
these things, until it is proved that owing to these 
affections of the body the soul itself becomes more 
unjust and unholy. But when an evil of something 
else occurs in a different thing and the evil that 
belongs to the thing is not engendered in it, we must 
not suffer it to be said that the soul or anything else 
is in this way destroyed.” “ But you may be sure,” 
he said, “ that nobody will ever prove this, that the 
souls of the dying are made more unjust by death.” 
" But if anyone,” said I, “ dares to come to grips with 
the argument? and say, in order to avoid being forced 
to admit the soul’s immortality, that a dying man 
does become more wicked and unjust,° we will postu- 
late that, if what he says is true, injustice must be 
fatal to its possessor as if it were a disease, and that 
those who catch it die because it kills them by its own 
inherent nature, those who have most of it quickest, 

and those who have less more slowly, and not, as now 


What Plato Said, p. 457, on Huthyph. 3c. Cf. éyyus idvres 
Phaedo 95 8. 

¢ Herbert Spencer nearly does this: ‘‘ Death by starvation 
from inability to catch prey shows a falling short of conduct 
from its ideal.’’ It recalls the argument with which Socrates 
catches Callicles in Gorg. 498 5, that if all pleasures are alike 
poe who feel pleasure are good and those who feel pain are 
ad. 
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Sua. totTo bm’ dAdwy Oteny emuTifevray aro8v7- 
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Tov © éyovTa Kal pdda CwriKov Tapéyovoay, Kal 
mpos y éte TH CwriK® aypuTvov' otTw wdppw 
TOU, WS €0OLKEV, eonunTar Too Favdoyos etvae, 
Kadds, Hv 8° eyes, Aéyers. omdTe yap 57 pa 
ixavn 4 ye olxeta Tovnpia Kat TO olKetov KOKO 
dmokreivat Kat amroAéoat oxy, oxoAf 76 ye én 
aAAov odebpw TeTaypevov KaKov wuynv 7 7 ado 
Grove, mAnv ef @ TéraKTa. mare v’, eon, 
ws ye To eixkds. OdKotv omdte pnd’ td’ €vos 
amo\AuTat KaKoD, pte olketou pte addXotpiov, 
SHAov drt dvdyKn avTo del ov elvat, et O° Gael dv, 
abavarov. “Avayen, Edy. 

XI. Tobro pe Towvur, Wy 5 eye, ovTws eXETID 
el 6 éyet, evvoets OTe Gel av elev at adrai. ovre 
vap dv mov éAdrrovs yévowTo pndeusds azroAdv- 
pevns, oUTe ad TAcious: et yap OTiody THY alava- 
twv mr€ov yiyvorro, olof? éte ex tot Ovntod ay 
viyvolto Kal mdvTa av ein TeAevT@vTa abdvara. 


@ For the future indicative after ef, usually minatory or 
monitory in tone, cf. Aristoph. Birds 759, Phileb. 25 vp. 

> Cf. Phaedo 107 c, 84.8, Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharn. 757. 

¢ wdda is humorous, as in 506 pv, Huthydem. 298 vp, Symp. 
189 a. 

@ Cf. Horace, Hpist. i. 2. 32 “ut iugulent hominem 
surgunt de nocte latrones.”’ 

¢ For the metaphor cf. Proverbs viii. 12 codla xareckjvwoa 
Bovrjy. Plato personifies injustice, as he does justice in 
612 pv, cxiaypadia in 602 nv, bravery in Laches 194 a, xora- 
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in fact happens, that the unjust die owing to this but 
by the action of others who inflict the penalty.”’ “ Nay, 
by Zeus,” he said, “ injustice will not appear a very 
terrible thing after all if it is going to be ® fatal to its 
possessor, for that would be arelease from all troubles.? 
But I rather think it will prove to be quite the con- 
trary, something that kills others when it can, but 
renders its possessor very lively indeed,’ and not only 
lively but wakeful,@ so far, I ween, does it dwell® from 
deadliness.”” ‘‘ You say well,” I replied; “for when the 
natural vice and the evil proper to it cannot kill and 
destroy the soul, still less / will the evil appointed for 
the destruction of another thing destroy the soul or 
anything else, except that for which it is appointed.’’9 
‘Still less indeed,” he said, “in all probability.” 
“ Then since it is not destroyed by any evil whatever, 
either its own or alien, it is evident that it must 
necessarily exist always, and that if it always exists 
it is immortal.”’ “‘ Necessarily,” he said. 

XI. “‘ Let this, then,’’ I said, ‘‘ be assumed to be so. 
But if it isso, you will observe that these souls must 
always be the same. For if none perishes they could 
not, I suppose, become fewer nor vet more numerous.” 
For if any class of immortal things increased you are 
aware that its increase would come from the mortal 
and all things would end by becoming immortal.’”’ 
orixy in Soph. 229 a, xodaxevtixy Gorg. 464 c, cuiKporns 
Parmen. 150 a, rovnpia Apol. 39 a-s, and many other abstract 
conceptions. See further Phileb. 63 a-s, 15 D, 24 A, Rep. 
465 a-B, Laws 644 c, Cratyl. 438 pb. 

F gyorg: of. 354 c, Phaedo 106 v. 9 Cf. 345 D. 

& CF. Carveth Read, Man and His Superstitions, p. 104: 
** Plato thought that by a sort of law of psychic conservation 
there must always be the same number of souls in the world. 


There must therefore be reincarnation. ...”’ 
* Cf. Phaedo 72 c-v. 
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THY apxyaiay dvow, wre Tob Ta Te Tadaia Tob 


@ The idea of self-contradiction is frequent in Plato. See 
What Plato Said, p. 505, on Gorg. 482 B-c. 
> gtvOerov: Cf. "Phaedo 78 c, Plotinus, Enneades i. 1. 12, 
Berkeley, Principles, § 141: “We have shown that the soul 
is indivisible, incorporeal, unextended; and it is conse- 
quently incorruptible. . . . Changes, decay and dissolutions 
. cannot possibly affect an active, simple, uncompounded 
substance.”’ See also Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 1, pp. 828-829. 
¢ 603 p. See also Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, pp. 90 f. 
¢ Such as are given in the Phaedo, Phaedrus, and perhaps 
elsewhere. 
° Cf. also Phaedo 82 Es 83 p-E, 81 c, and Wisdom of 
Solomon ix. 14 POaprov yap cdua Baptver Puxny, kai Bolder 7d 
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“You say truly.” “But,” said I, “ we must not 
suppose this, for reason will not suffer it; nor yet 
must we think that in its truest nature the soul is 
the kind of thing that teems with infinite diversity 
and unlikeness and contradiction in and with itself.¢ ” 
“How am I to understand that?” he said. “ It is 
not easy,’ said I, “‘ for a thing to be immortal that is 
composed of many elements ? not put together in the 
best way, as now appeared to us ¢ to be the case with 
the soul.”” “It is not likely.” “ Well, then, that the 
soul is immortal our recent argument and our other 4 
proofs would constrain us to admit. But to know its 
true nature we must view it not marred by com- 
munion with the body ¢ and other miseries as we now 
contemplate it, but consider adequately in the light 
of reason what it is when it is purified, and then 
you will find it to be a far more beautiful thing and 
will more clearly distinguish justice and injustice and 
all the matters that we have now discussed. But 
though we have stated the truth of its present appear- 
ance, its condition as we have now contemplated it 
resembles that of the sea-god Glaucus’ whose first 
nature can hardly be made out by those who catch 
glimpses of him, because the original members of his 


ye@des oxAvos voy woduvd@pévtiéa, ‘for the corruptible body 
presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth 
down the mind that museth upon many things.” 

* See schol. Hermann vi. 362, Eurip. Or. 364 f., Apol- 
lonius, Argon. 1310 ff., Athenaeus 296 B and pv, Anth. Pal. vi. 
164, Frazer on Pausanias ix. 22. 7, Gadecker, Glaukos der 
Meeresgott, Géttingen, 1860. Cf. Lionel Johnson’s poem: 


Ah, Glaucus, soul of man! 
Encrusted by each tide 

That since the seas began 
Hath surged against thy side. 
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Facies Hepy TO Lev exxeAdobar, Ta 5€ ovyTETpi- 
plat Kat mavTws AchuPhobas b7r0 rOv Kupdroy, 
aa dé mpoorrepuKeva, OOTPEa TE Kal puKia Kal 
mérpas, woTe TayTl padMov Anpiw coucévau 7 otos 
Hv veer, ovTw Kal TH boxy nets DewueBa 
SuaKeypwevny td pupiwy Kaxdv adda bel, aj 7 Aaw- 
KWV, €KEloE Brerew. ILoé; iu) é os. Kis THY 
E purocodiay adrijs, Kat evvoeiy dv dmrerat Kal 
olwy eplerau OutALav, wes Evyyevns ovca T@ TE 
Geiw kat dbavarw Kal TH ael ovTt, Kal ota ay 
~ a ? 
yevouro TO TOLOUTYD maoa ETTLO TOLLEY) Kat b70 
TavTys Tihs oppitis ‘éxkouobeica ex Tob TOVTOU, 
ev @ voy éori, kal mepuxpovodetoa TET PAS Te Kal 
e 
612 GoTpEa, a vov avrh are viv EOTLMLEVT venpa Kab 
meTpwon moAAa kal aypia mepimeduKey bmO TOV 
/ ? Mg 
evdaiovwy Aeyouevwr €oTiacewv. Kal TOT GV TIS 
” 2 A \ 3 aN / ” \ ” 
dor adrns THY adnOH dvow, etre wodverdijs cite 
pLovoelons etre OTN exer Kal Omws: viv dé Ta ev 
TH avopwrivw Biw wdfn Te Kal <idn, Ws ey@uat, 
emietKds adTHs dueAnAVGapev. TIlavrdzrace pev odv, 
/ 
ep7). ? “A s > 3 , 7 v 3 - 
XII. Odxoiv, Av & ey, ta te dAAa dmedAvod- 
12 A / 19 \ \ 294 ‘ 
B pefat ev T@ Adyw, Kat od rods pichods odd Tas. 
; , > / e € ? / 
dd€as Sixaoovrns émnvéyKapyev, wormrep “Hotoddr 
1 dredkvodueba AFD Stobaeus: dreducdueGa M, defended 
by Stallbaum. 


@ Of. Tim. 42 ¢ rpocpivra. 

> Cf. Phaedr. 250 c éarpéov rpdmov dSedecuerpévor, Phaedo 
110 a. 

¢ Cf. Phaedo 79 v, Laws 899 vn, and supra 494 v 74 cvyyevés 


Tov \éywr. 
2 Of Philed. 55 c repixpovwmev, supra 519 a reprexdrn. 
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body are broken off and mutilated and crushed and 
in every way marred by the waves, and other parts 
have attached themselves? to him, accretions of shells? 
and sea-weed and rocks, so that he is more like any 
wild creature than what he was by nature—even 
such, I say, is our vision of the soul marred by count- 
less evils. But we must look elsewhere, Glaucon.”’ 
“Where?” said he. “To its love of wisdom. And 
we must note the things of which it has apprehen- 
sions, and the associations for which it yearns, as 
being itself akin to the divine ¢ and the immortal and 
to eternal being, and so consider what it might be 
if it followed the gleam unreservedly and were raised 
by this impulse out of the depths of this sea in 
which it is now sunk, and were cleansed and scraped 
free @ of the rocks and barnacles which, because it now 
feasts on earth, cling to it in wild profusion of earthy 
and stony accretion by reason of these feastings that 
are accounted happy. And then one might see 
whether in its real nature / it is manifold 9 or single in 
its simplicity, or what is the truth about it and how.” 
But for the present we have, I think, fairly well de- 
scribed its sufferings and the forms it assumes in this 
human life of ours.” ‘‘ We certainly have,” he said. 

XII. “ Then,” said I, “‘ we have met all the other 
demands of the argument, and we have not invoked 
the rewards and reputes of justice as you said Homer 


¢ Cf. Charm. 158 a, Laws 695 a, 783 a. See rAeydueva 
ayada supra 491 c, 495 a, Laws 661 c. 

* Cf. Phaedo 246 a. In Tim. 72 p Plato says that only 
God knows the truth about the soul. See Laws 641, and 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 42. 

9 Cf. Phaedr. 271 a. 

» Orn kal drws: ef. 621 B, Phaedo 100 pv, Tim. 37 a-z, 
Laws 652 a, 834 ©, 899 a and sz. 
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TE KQL “Opnpov v byets Epare, adn’ avro OucaLoovyyy 
avr bux dploTov EUPOLEV, Kal TounTéov elvat 
aurh TA BiKata., edv T EXN tov Lvyou daxTvA.or, 
Edy TE LN, Kal mpos ToLtovTw SaKTuAiw THY "AiSos 
Kova 5 “AAnbeorara, édn, déyets. Ap’ oUv,, HV 
6 eye, @ P AavKey, vov 77 dvemtpbovov cOT! 
™pOSs exetvous KaL TOUS pvobods Th Sucasoodyy Kal 
Crh GAD dperh dzrodobvat, doous TE Kal olous TH 
UXA TOpENeEL Tap dvOpumeny Te Kal Gedv, COvrds 

Te ETL Tob avOpwrrou Kad ETT ELOGV rehevron 5 Iav- 
ramaot ev obv, 7 8 ds. “Ap” odv amrodwoeré por 
ad édavetoacbe ev TH Nee Ti pddwora; "Edwra 
duty Tov Sikatov doxety GOLKOV elvaw Kal TOV GOLKov 
dixavov. buets yap nyetole, Kav et py Suvarov 
em TaoTa. Aavbavew Kal Oeods Kat avOpwrrous, 
Gums Sotéov elvas Tot Adyou Eveka, Wa avdTy 
D dixaroovvn ™mpos douKktav adrny Kpilein. 4 od 
pvnwoveves ; “Aducouny pevt’ ay, eon), el pan). 
‘Ered TOL Kekpievat elolv, 7 "y d eye, ma Awy 
Gmait@® trép duxatoavvys, womep exer ddEns Kal 


@ Supra 363 B-c. > 359 vf, ¢ Cf. 367 5. 

4 Tliad v. 845, Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharn, 390. 

¢ Of. Soph. 243 a, Laws 8018 dvev ¢0dvwv, Eurip. Hippol. 
497 ovx éridBovor, Aeschines, De falsa legatione 167 (49). 
Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 406 does object and finds the 
passage inconsistent with the idealism of 592 and with Laws 
899 pv ff. and 905 8. Cf. Renan, Averroes, pp. 156-157, 
Guyau, Esquisse d’une morale, pp. 140-141. See Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, p. 80 and n. 612, Idea of Justice in 
Plato’s Republic, pp. 197-198. Gomperz, ignoring this 
passage and interpreting the Republic wholly from 367 «, 
strangely argues that Phaedo 107 c proves that the Phaedo 
must have been composed at a time when Plato was less 
sure of the coincidence of justice and happiness. 
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and Hesiod @ do, but we have proved that justice in 
itself is the best thing for the soul itself, and that the 
soul ought to do justice whether it possess the ring 
of Gyges © or not,° or the helmet of Hades ? to boot.” 
‘Most true,” he said. ‘‘ Then,’’ said I, ‘‘ Glaucon, 
there can no longer be any objection,’ can there, to 
our assigning to justice and virtue generally, in addi- 
tion, all the various rewards and wages that they 
bring to the soul from men and gods, both while the 
man still lives and after his death?’’ ‘‘ There cer- 
tainly can be none,’ he said. ‘ Will you, then, return 
tome what you borrowed‘ in theargument?’’ “ What, 
pray?” “I granted to you that the just man 
should seem and be thought to be unjust and the 
unjust just; for you thought that, even if the conceal- 
ment of these things from gods and men was an im- 
possibility in fact, nevertheless it ought to be conceded 
for the sake of the argument,’ in order that the decision 
might be made between absolute justice and absolute 
injustice. Or do you not remember?” “It would 
be unjust of me,””’ he said, “if I did not.” “ Well, 
then, now that they have been compared and judged, 
I demand back from you in behalf of justice the repute 


A religious thinker may in his theodicy justify the ways 
of God to man by arguing that worldly happiness is not the 
real happiness, and yet elsewhere remark that, as a rule, the 
righteous is not forsaken even in this world. Cf. Psalm 
xxxvii. 25 ff., Prov. x. 3 and passim. See Renan, Hist. du 
Peuple ad’ Israel, ii. p. 376: ‘Il en est de ces passages comme 
de tant de préceptes de l’Evangile, insensés si on en fait des 
articles de code, excellents si on n’y voit que l’expression 
hyperbolique de hauts sentiments moraux.”’ 

i Cf. Polit. 267 a. 

9 roU Néyou évexa: not the same as Adyou évexa. See on 
581 c, p. 374, note a. 

h Cf, ef ut ddex® 608 dD. 
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mapa Gedy Kad Tap. avOpurrrav, Kab mas Op.0- 
Aoyeity mept adris doxeloGar ovTws, iva Kal 73 
VEKTTH PLO KOMLONTaL, & amo TOU SoKety KT@BEVT 
didwor Tots éyovow adrny, ered) Kal Ta amo TOU 
elvat dyad, didotca édavyn Kat ovK eLanatdoa 
Tovs TH OvTt AapBavovras auriy. Aixaa, eon, 
Eaire?. Otxotv, qv 8 ey, mp&rov pv robro 
amoswoere, OTe Beovs ye od Aavbdver Exdrepos 
aita@v ods éorw; “Amoddcopev, ebn. Ei dé py 
AavOdverov, 6 pev BeodiArjs av ein, 6 de Oeopsoys, 
WOTTEP KAL KAT dpyas cporoyodpev. “Eort TaOTG.. 
TH b€ Geogirct ox dporoyncoper, oa yé amo 
613 bev ylyveran, TavTa yeyveotau ws oldv TE dpiora,, 
el py Tb avayKatov att@ Kakov é€K mpoTépas 
dpwaprias SmApXeV ; Ildvu pev odv. Odrws apa 
bmoAnmTEov mept T08 Suxatou dvdpos, édv T ev 
Tevia ylyvytar edv T ev vooos 7 TWL'dAAwW TOV 
doKovvTwY KaK@V, WS ToUTW TAadTA Els ayalov TE 
teAeurnoe. Cyt. 7 Kal amofavovTt. od yap 81) 
bmd ye Oedv morte apedrcirat, Os av mrpobvpetobat 
€0édn Sixatos yiveoOar Kat éemitndedwv dpeTHy eis 
B dcov duvarov avipwmrw dpototoba Ged. Hixds y’, 
egy, TOV ToLovTOV p1) aueActoFat bo TOO dpolov. 
Odvxoiv mepit tod adixov tavavtia tovTwy det 


duavoetacbar; LUdddpa ye. Ta pev 67) mapa Gedv 


¢ For the idiom worep éxe ddEns cf. 365A ws... exouce 
TUAS, 389 c émws ... mpdkews Exet, Thucyd. 1 22 Ws yw. 
pains éyo.. For the thought ef. Isoc. viii. 33. 
> Cf. Phileb. 22 8 and z. 
ve vt termini. Cf. 379 4 and Class. Phil. x. p. 335. 
@ Cf. 365 v. ¢ Cf. Phileb. 39 E. ? Of. 352 B. 
# This recalls the faith of Socrates in Apol. 41 c-p and 
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that she in fact enjoys? from gods and men, and I ask 
that we admit that she is thus esteemed in order that 
she may gather in the prizes ® which she wins from the 
seeming and bestows on her possessors, since she has 
been proved to bestow the blessings that come from 
the reality and not to deceive those who truly seek 
and win her.” ‘ That is a just demand,” he said. 
“Then,” said I, “ will not the first of these restora- 
tions be that the gods certainly ° are not unaware @ of 
the true character of each of the two, the just and the 
unjust? ”’ “ We will restore that,” he said. “ And 
if they are not concealed, the one will be dear to the 
gods ¢ and the other hateful to them, as we agreed 
in the beginning?” “ That is so.” “ And shall we 
not agree that all things that come from the gods 
work together for the best? for him that is dear to the 
gods, apart from the inevitable evil caused by sin in a 
former life*?”’ “By all means.” “‘ This, then, must be 
our conviction about the just man, that whether he fall 
into poverty or disease or any other supposed evil, for 
him all these things will finally prove good, both in life 
andindeath. For by the gods assuredly that man will 
never be neglected who is willing and eager to be 
righteous, and by the practice of virtue to be likened 
unto god‘ so far as that is possible for man.” “ It is 
reasonable,” he said, “ that such a one should not be 
neglected by his like.?”’ “‘ And must we not think 
the opposite of the unjust man?” “ Most em- 
phatically.”’ “Such then are the prizes of victory 


Phaedo 63 8-c, and anticipates the theodicy of Laws 899 p ff., 
904 v-& ff, 

» Besides obvious analogies with Buddhism, this recalls 
Empedocles fr. 115, Diels i.? p. 267. 

+ Cf. duoiwors Gee Theaet. 176 B, and What Plato Said, 
p. 578, supra p. 72, note d. 2 Cf. Laws 716 c-p, 904 =. 
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~ ~ / “~ 
ro.adr av éln viKynTipia TH Oixaiw. Kara yodv 
> > > F > 9 
éunyv ddfav, én. Ti dé, Av 0 eyw, Tap avlpw- 
> s “a \ 
mwv; ap ovy wde éyet, ef Set TO Ov TYUévar; ody 
ot ev dewvol Te KAaL adiKoL SpHow Strep ot Spouhs 
5 > ~ 7 3 \ ~ 
Goo. av bdwow eb amd T&V KaTW, amo b€ THY 
~ bd ~ 
dvw yn; TO pev mp@rov o€éws atromnddor, TeAev- 
~ / \ > 
Ttavres b€ KatayéAaoTo. ylyvovTat, Ta @Ta emt 
~ b) 
TOV Mwy éxovTes Kal doTEedavwrot amoTpéxyovrTes* 
¢ \ Fon ° Ul \ ? / ? / 4 
ot 5€ TH aGAnbeia SpopKot ets TEAOS EAfovTEs TA TE 
GOrda AapBavovor Kai orepavodvrar. ody ovTwW 
~ / 4 
Kal mept Tov Sixaiwy ro moAd EvyBaiver: mpos 
/ e 4 / \ ¢ / \ ~ 
téhos ExdoTyns mpakews Kal dutrias Kat tot Biov 
os \ > \ a bd 
eddoKyLovoL Te Kal TA GOAa Tapa THY avOpwrwy 
/ \ / > / ys / 3 o~ 
dépovrat; Kat pada. “Avéfer dpa Adyovros éuod 
\ / h \ “~ / 
Tepl TOUTWY, aTrEep avTOs EAEyEs TrEpL THY AdiKWwY; 
> A A 4 4 ¢ A / 3 \ / 
ép® yap 57 ore ot ev dixatot, émrerdav mpeoPu- 
TEpoL yevwvTat, EV TH adTMV oder ApxYoval Te av 
BovAwvrat Tas apxds, yapodai te omdley av Bov- 
b / 
Awvrat, €xduddacl Te els ovs av €GéAwat, Kal TaVTa, 
Gd ov mept éxeivwr, eyw viv héyw mepi THVvdE* Kal 
ad Kal Tept THY adikwv, OTL ot TroAAOL adrdv, Kat 
2A / 4 / > A / ~ / 
€av veot ovtes Adbwow, emt tTédovs Tod Spdpov 
\ 
aipelévres KaTayéehacToi €ior Kal yépovTes yuyvd- 
wevot GOAvot tpomyAaKilovrar tao €évwy Te Kal 





* For the order cf. Laws 913 B deyduevov ef, Thucyd. i. 
71. 7, Vahlen, Op. Acad. i. 495-496. For the figure of the 
race cf. Eurip. £1. 955, 1 Corinthians ix. 24 f., Heb. xii. 1, 
Gal. ii. 2, v. 7, Phil. ii. 16. 

> English idiom would say, “with their tails between 
their legs.”” Cf. Horace, Sat. i. 9. 20 “ dimitto auriculas.”’ 
For the idea cf. also Laws 730 c-p, Demosth. ii. 10, and for 
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which the gods bestow upon the just.” “So I think, 
at any rate,” he said. ‘‘ But what,” said I, “ does 
he receive from men? Is not this the case, if we 
are now to present the reality ? Do not your smart 
but wicked men fare as those racers do who run 
well® from the scratch but not back from the turn? 
They bound nimbly away at the start, but in the end 
are laughed to scorn and run off the field uncrowned 
and with their ears on their shoulders.? But the 
true runners when they have come to the goal receive 
the prizes and bear away the crown. Is not this the 
usual outcome for the just also, that towards the end 
of every action and association and of life as a whole 
they have honour and bear away the prizes from 
men?’ “So it is indeed.” “ Will you, then, bear 
with me if I say of them all that you said ¢ of the un- 
just? For I am going to say that the just, when they 
become older, hold the offices in their own city if they 
choose, marry from what families they will, and give 
their children in marriage to what families they 
please, and everything that you said of the one I now 
repeat of the other; and in turn I will say of the 
unjust that the most of them, even if they escape 
detection in youth, at the end of their course are 
caught and derided, and their old age? is made miser- 
able by the contumelies of strangers and townsfolk. 


els rédos, Laws 899 & wpds 7édos, Hesiod, Works and Days 
216 és rédos éfe\Motca, Eurip. fon 1621 els rédos yap of 
pev é€gOdol ruyxavovew déiwv, “for the good at last shall 
overcome, at last attain their right.”” (Way, Loeb tr.) 
¢ Cf. Vol. I. pp. 125-127, 362 B-c. 
4 Cf. Macbeth v. iii. 24: 
And that which should accompany old age, 


As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have. 
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3 ~ 
E dor@v, paotiyovpevo. Kal a aypotka ednoba ad 
4s > ~ 
elvat, aAn@f Aéywv, [eira orpeBAdoovrar Kal 
? / a ~ 
éxxav0joovrat| mdvra éxelva olov Kat é€uot aKy- 
/ ¢ / > > a / ¢ > > Ff 
Kova, ws madayovaw. GAA’ 6 rAE€ya, dpa «i aveEer. 
K \ 7 ” / \ 4 
al mavu, Edy Sticata yap Aéyets. 
XIII. “A pév totvur, Av & eyed, COvre 7H Sikaiw 
\ “~ > 
614 mapa Oedv te Kal avOpdmwv GOAd Te Kal puodol 
4 ~~ “a tan) e 
Kal SHpa yiyverar mpds éxeivois tots ayabots obs 
\ ? lan 
att! mapelyero 7 Sixaocvyn, Totatr’ dv ein. Kal 
¢4\? i an > 
udr’, ébn, Kadd Te Kat BéBara. Tatra rotvuv, qv 
o° > / 10 7 > r / Oi / \ > aA 
ey, ovdEev €oTe TANIEL OBE peyelEer mpos Exelva, 
“ 
a rekeutioavra éxdrepov mepyséver. xpi) 5° avra. 
> ~ ~ \ 
axotoat, iva tek€ws Exdtepos adTdv amedjgyn Ta 
¢€ \ lan) Ao 3 Yes 3 “~ Aé ” 
bro Tob Adyou ddetrAdpueva axodaar. Méyous ay, 
B édn, ws od Toda GAN’ Hdiov dxovovre. “AAA” ov 
f > > 9 f > 4 2 SA a, 
pévTos aor, Hv 0 eyw, AAkivouv ye amodoyov Epo, 
3 3 9 / \ ? / > \ a 9 /; \ 
GAN’ dAkiwou pev avdpds, "Hpds tod “Appeviou, To 
4 / ¢ 3 / Va 
vévos IlaudvAov: 6s mote ev moddum redevTHoas,- 
avaipeDévrwy Sexataiwy Tdv vexpa&v dn SvepOap- 
pevov, dyins pev avnpélyn, Kopscbels &° oixade 
1 Ast, followed by Hermann and Stallbaum, omits ¢ira 


oTpeBdooovrar Kal éxxavOjcovra, ‘then they will be racked 
and branded’: Jowett and Campbell and Burnet keep it. 





2 He turns the tables here as in Gorg. 527 a. The late 
punishment of the wicked became an ethical commonplace. 
Cf. Plutarch’s De sera numinis vindicta 1, also Job and 
Psalms passim. 

> Cf. 361 EB dyporxorépws, and Gorg. 473 c. 

¢ 4.e, the just and unjust man. @ redéws: cf. 361 a. 

¢ See Proclus, In Remp., Kroll ii. 96 ff., Macrob. in 
Somnium Scip. i. 2. The Epicurean Colotes highly dis- 
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They are lashed and suffer all things * which you truly 
said are unfit for ears polite.2 Suppose yourself to 
have heard from me a repetition of all that they suffer. 
But, as I say, consider whether you will bear with me.”’ 
“ Assuredly,” he said, “ for what you say is just.”’ 

XIII. “ Such then while he lives are the prizes, 
the wages, and the gifts that the just man receives 
from gods and men in addition to those blessings 
which justice herself bestowed.” “ And right fair 
and abiding rewards,” he said. ‘‘ Well, these,” I 
said, “‘ are nothing in number and magnitude com- 
pared with those that await both®¢ after death. And 
we must listen to the tale of them,” said I, “in order 
that each may have received in full 4 what is due to be 
said of him by our argument.” “ Tell me,” he said, 
“since there are not many things to which I would 
more gladly listen.” ‘It is not, let me tell you,” 
said I, “‘ the tale ¢ to Alcinous told’ that I shall unfold, 
but the tale of a warrior bold,’ Er, the sonof Armenius, 
by race a Pamphylian.” He once upon a time was 
slain in battle, and when the corpses were taken up 
on the tenth day already decayed, was found intact, 
approved of Plato’s method of putting his beliefs in this 
form. See Chassang, Histoire du roman, p. 15. See also 
Dieterich, Nekyia, pp. 114 ff., and Adam ad loc. 

* Odyssey ix.-xii. The term also became proverbial for a 
lengthy tale. See K, Tiimpel, Adkivov drédoyos, Philologus 
52. 593 ff. 

9 Plato puns on the name Alcinous. For other puns on 
proper names see supra on 580 8. See Arthur Platt, “ Plato’s 
Republic, 614 8,” Class. Review, 1911, pp. 13-14. For the 
adda wév without a corresponding dé he compares Aristoph. 
Acharn. 428 ob BedXepomévrys' a\\a Kaxeivos uty H XwAdS . 
(which Blaydes changed to adda uqv), Odyssey xv. 405 and 
Eryxias 398 8. 

» Perhaps we might say, “ of the tribe of Everyman.” 
For the question of his identity see Platt, loc. cit. 
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péAwv Odrrecbar Swdekaralos em TH TupG KeEi- 
wevos aveBlw, avaBiods 8° edevyev a Exe? idor. Edy 
dé, earerdyn ob exBrvar THY muy, TopedecOar wera 
C 7oAddv, kal adixvetobar odds eis TOTOV TWA dSat- 
poviov, ev @ THs Te ys OU etvat yaopuaTa e€xouevw 
GMAnAow Kai Tob odpavod ad ev 7H avw ddAda 
KATAYTLKpU' SLKaOTAaS bé€ peTakd ToOUTwWY KafAaAat, 
os, émeld7) SuadiKdoeLav, TOS prev StKatous KErEv- 
ew mopevecbar tiv eis Se€idv Te Kal avw dia Tob 
ovpavod, onela mepiaibavras THv deduKacpevev 
év TH mpdabev, Tods 5€ GdiKoUS TV Els apLloTEpay 
Te Kal KaTW, EXoVTas Kal ToOUTOUS EV TH SrrLODEV 
D onpetia mavtwv adv érpatav. éavtod d€ mpoceAGov- 


@ Thomas Browne, Urn Burial, ch. iii., ‘* Plato’s historian 
of the other world lies twelve days incorrupted, while his 
soul was viewing the large stations of the dead.” See also 
Rohde, Psyche ii. pp. 92-93. 

» Stories of persons restored to life are fairly common in 
ancient literature. There are Eurydice and Alcestis in 
Greek mythology, in the Old Testament the son of the 
widow revived ae Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 17 ff Cf. 2 Kings 
iv. 34 ff and xiii. 21), in the New Testament the daughter 
of Jairus (Jatt. ix. 23 f.), the son of the widow of Nain (Luke 
vii. 11 ff.), and Lazarus (John xi.). But none of these recount 
their adventures. Cf. Tennyson, ‘“‘In Memoriam,” xxxi.: 


Where wert thou, brother, those four days? ... 
The rest remaineth unreveal’d; 
He told it not; or something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist. 
Cf. also Luke xvi. 31 “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.’” But in that very parable Lazarus is shown 
in Abraham’s bosom and the rich man in torment. See 
further, Proclus, In Remp. ii. pp. 113-116, Rohde, Psyche 
ii.6 p. 191. 
¢ For the indirect reflexive ef. p. 507, note f, on 617 E. 
4 For the description of the place of judgement cf. also 
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and having been brought home, at the moment of his 
funeral, on the twelfth day @ as he lay upon the pyre, 
revived,® and after coming to life related what, he said, 
he had seen in the world beyond. He said that when 
his soul * went forth from his body he journeyed with 
a great company and that they came to a mysterious 
region? where there were two openings side by side 
in the earth, and above and over against them in the 
heaven two others, and that judges were sitting ° 
between these, and that after every judgement they 
bade the righteous journey to the right and upwards 
through the heaven with tokens attached ‘ to them 
in front of the judgement passed upon them, and the 
unjust to take the road to the left’ and downward, 
they too wearing behind signs of all that had befallen 
them, and that when he himself drew near they told 


Gorg. 524.4. Cf. Phaedo 107 p, 113 b, where there is no 
description but simply the statement that the souls are 
brought to a place and judged. On the topography of the 
myth in general cf. Bréhier, La Philos. de Plot. pp. 28-29: 
*““ Voyez, par exemple, la maniére dont Numénius .. . inter- 
préte le mythe du X® livre de la République, et comment il 
précise, avec la lourdeur d’un théologien, les traits que la 
poésie de Platon avait abandonnés a4 l’imagination du 
lecteur. Le lieu du jugement devient le centre du monde; 
le ciel platonicien devient la sphére des fixes; le ‘lieu sou- 
terrain’ ol sont punies les Ames, ce sont les planétes; la 
“bouche du ciel,’ par laquelle les Ames descendront a la 
naissance, est le tropique du Cancer; et c’est par le 
Capricorne qu’elles remontent.”’ 
é Cf. Gorg. 523 & f., 524 £-525 B, 526 B-c. 
~ Cf. Gorg. 526 8, Dante, Inferno, v. 9 f.: 
E quel conoscitor delle peccata 
vede qual luogo d’ inferno é da essa; 
cignesi con la coda tante volte 
quantunque gradi vuol che git sia messa. 
9 Cf. Gorg. 525 a-z, 526 8. For “right” and “left” ef. 
the story of the last judgement, Matt. xxv. 33-34 and 41. 
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Tos e€lmety, dre déow adrov ayyedrov avOpamois 
yevéeobar T&v éxet Kal SuakeAevowTd ot akovel TE 
Kal Gedobar mavTa Ta ev TH TOTM. Opav dx TavTY 
pev Kal? exdrepov TO ydopna Tob odpavod Te Kal 
THs vis dmovoas Tas uxds, ere) adrats Suca.- 
atetn, Kata. be TO érépw éx per Too diveevaut éK 
TAS Yijs pLeoras avx 0b TE Kal KOvEWS, ex b€ Tob 
ETepou karaBatve € ETépas éx TOo odbpavob Kabapds 
E kal tas del aduxvovpévas womep éx 1oAAAs mopelas 
daivecBar new, Kal acpevas eis Tov Acyudva 
dmuovoas otov év mavyytpe. KatacKkynvaobar, Kal 
domdleobai re aAAjAas doar yywpinat, Kal muvba- 
veoOar Tas TE EK THS YHs HKovCas Tapa THv éré- 
pwv Ta €Kel Kal TAS EK TOD Ovpavod Ta Tap’ 
éxetvars’ Sunyetotar dé adAAjAas tas pev oddv- 
615 pomevas | TE KaL KAatovoas, dvapipynoKopevas boa 
TE Kat ota. maBovev Kat ooev ev TH VITO ys Tropeia 
—elvar de THY Topetav xtAvern—ras O° ae EK 
Tod odpavod evravetas dinyetobar Kat Géas a apnya- 
vous TO Kaos. Ta pev oov TOMG., a Dravcwr, 
toAAob Xpovov SunynoacBac To 0 otv KkepadAaoy 
egy TO0E eivas, doa mabmore Twa HodiKnoay Kal 
Gcous eKaoToL, bmp amavTay duKeny dedwKeva ev 
pepel, D7TEp eExdorou dexdxis, ToOTO °° elvat KaTa 
B éxarovraerynpiba exadotnv, ws Biov dvros tocou- 





¢ Cf. the rich man’s request that a messenger be sent to 
his brethren, Luke xvi. 27-31. 

> éxet: SO in 330 Dd, 365 a, 498 c, Phaedo 61 8, 64 a, 
67 8, 68 £, Apol. 40 n, 41 c, Crito 548, Symp. 192". In 
500 pv and Phaedr. 250 a it refers to the world of the ideas, 
in 516 c and 520 c to the world of the cave. 

¢ Cf. Gorg. 524 a. 
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him that he must be the messenger % to mankind to 
tell them of that other world,? and they charged him 
to give ear and to observe everything in the place. 
And so he said that here he saw, by each opening of 
heaven and earth, the souls departing after judgement 
had been passed upon them, while, by the other pair of 
openings, there came up from the one in the earth 
souls full of squalor and dust, and from the second. 
there came down from heaven a second procession of 
souls clean and pure, and that those which arrived from 
time to time appeared to have come as it were from 
a long journey and gladly departed to the meadow ° 
and encamped @ there as at a festival,’ and acquaint- 
ances greeted one another, and those which came from 
the earth questioned the others about conditions up 
yonder, and those from heaven asked how it fared 
with those others. And they told their stories to one 
another, the one lamenting and wailing as they re- 
called how many and how dreadful things they had 
suffered and seenin their journey beneath the earth /— 
it lasted a thousand years ’—while those from heaven 
related their delights and visions of a beauty beyond 
words. To tell it all, Glaucon, would take all our time, 
but the sum, he said, was this. For all the wrongs they 
had ever done to anyone and all whom they had sever- 
ally wronged they had paid the penalty ” in turn ten- 
fold for each, and the measure of this was by periods 
of a hundred years each,’ so that on the assumption 


@ Cf. 621 a, 610 &, and John i. 14 éoxtvucer. 
& Cf. 421 x. 
f Cf. Phaedr. 256 p, Epist. vii. 335 B-c. 
9 Phaedr. 249 a, Virgil, Aen. vi. 748, 
» Cf, Phaedo 113 p-k. 
* The ideal Hindu length of life is said to be 100 years. 
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~ > / ¢@ / \ ” 
rov Tod avOpwrivov, wa dexamAdotoy TO ExTICLA 
Tod adukypatos éKTivoev’ Kal olov «tl tives TroA- 
AGv' Oavatwv Hoav airior, 7 modes mpoddvTes 7 
/ \ 3 é > / ” 
orparomeda Kat eis Sovdeias éuPeBAnkdres, 7 
twos dAAns KaKovxias peTaiTiol, TavTwY TOUTWY 
SexatrAacias aAynddvas tmep EKdOTOU Ko-icaLvToO, 
Kal av €l Twas ebEepyecias EvEepyeTnKdTES Kal 
‘y 

C Sixator Kal ovo yeyovores elev, KaTa TadTa THY 
afiay Kouilowro. Tdv dé ed&ds yevoudvwv Kal 

4 7 , 4 / 7 ya >’ ” 
dAlyov ypdvov Brovvrwy mépt adda Edeyev odK aéva 

4 

pynuns: eis b€ Oeovs aceBeias Te Kat edoePetas 
Kal yovéas Kal abrdoyetpos Pdvov petlous ETL Tovs 

a A 
pucbovs Sunyetro. eon yap 4 mapayevécbar 

¢ » a“ 
épwTwpevy ETepw bro ETEpov O7rov ein “Apdvatos 
e / . ¢ \ 3 r “ © ~ / ” 
6 péyas. 6 bé€ “Apd.atos obros rHs TlaudvAias ev 
Tie mOAEe TUpavvos eyeyover, HON xXtALoaToV Eros 
eis €xelvov TOV ypdévov, yépovTd TE TAaTépa aro- 
D xretvas Kat mpeoButepov adeAdov, Kai adda 87 
moAAd TE KaL avdota eipyacpévos, ws é€AdyerTo. 
éfn odv Tov épwrapevov etreiv, ovx HKer, ddvast, 

ovd av n&et dedpo. 

XIV. "H@cacdpec0a yap otv 67 Kal TodtTo Tay 
dewdv Ocapatrwv. émerdy eyyvs Tob oTopiou Huev 
wéAAovtes aviéva. Kal tdAda wavTa merovOdres, 


1 rodt\ov ser. Ven. 184, Hermann and Adam: 7odXots 
D Stobaeus: zov\\ol AFM. 


¢ For the words cf. Tim. 76 © ed00s yryvouévos. Plato 
does not take up the problem of infant damnation! 
Warburton says, “‘and I make no doubt but the things not. 
worthy to be remembered was the doctrine of infants in 
purgatory, which appears to have given Plato much scandal, 
who did not at that time at least reflect upon its original 
and use.” See also Mozley, dugustinian Doctrine of Pre- 
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that this was the length of human life the punishment 
might be ten times the crime; as for example that if 
anyone had been the cause of many deaths or had 
betrayed cities and armies and reduced them to 
slavery, or had been participant in any other iniquity, 
they might receive in requital pains tenfold for each 
of these wrongs, and again if any had done deeds of 
kindness and been just and holy men they might 
receive their due reward in the same measure; and 
other things not worthy of record he said of those who 
had just been born? and lived but a short time; and he 
had still greater requitals to tell of piety and impiety 
towards the gods and parents ® and of self-slaughter. 
For he said that he stood by when one was questioned 
by another ‘ Where is Ardiaeos* the Great?’ Now 
this Ardiaeos had been tyrant in a certain city of 
Pamphylia just a thousand years before that time 
and had put to death his old father and his elder 
brother, and had done many other unholy deeds, as 
was the report. So he said that the one questioned 
replied, ‘ He has not come,’ said he, ‘ nor will he be 
likely to come here. 

XIV. ‘‘‘ For indeed this was one of the dreadful 
sights we beheld ; when we were near the mouth and 
about to issue forth and all our other sufferings were 


destination, p. 307, apud Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers 
(3rd ed.), p. 495: ‘‘ Augustine had laid down that the punish- 
ment of such children was the mildest of all punishment in 
hell. . . . Aquinas laid down the further hypothesis that 
this punishment was not pain of body or mind, but want of 
the Divine vision.” Cf. Virgil, Aen. vi. 427, Anth. Pal. ix. 
359. 10 @avety adrixa tixrouevov. Stallbaum and Ast think 
drobavérvrwy dropped out of the text after yevouérwy, 

’ Of. Phaedo 113 5-114 a, where there is a special penalty 
for murderers and parricides. 

¢ Cf. Archelaus in Gorg. 471. 
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éxelvov Te KaTeidouev e€aidvns Kat dAAous, oyedov 
TL avT@v tovs mAeiotous Tupdvvovs: Hoav bé Kal 
Eidtarai ties TOV peyadda HuaprnKdTwy: ovs 
olopévous On avaPijccobas ovK edéyeTO TO OTOMLOY, 
GAN éuvkGto, omdéTe Tis THY ovTwWSs aVrlaTws 
exovTwy els movypiay 7 pr tkav@s dedwKws Siknv 
emixeipot avévat. evTadla 87 dvdpes, bn, aypior, 
dudtrupot idelv, mapeoT@res Kal KatapavOavovTes 
To pleyua tovs pev diadraBdvtes ryov, tov Se 
616 “Apdiatov Kat dAdous oupmodicavtes yelpas Te Kal 
modas Kal Kedadyv, KataBaddvres Kat éxdel- 
pares, etAKkov mapa THY Oddy éxTos én’ domTradAdOwv 
KVATTOVTES KAL TOLS Gel TaplotaL OnualvovTes, Vv 
EvEeKA TE KaL OTL Els TOV TdpTapoV éu7recoUpeEVoL 
ayowrTo. evla d7 ddBwv, bn, TOAAGY Kal TavTo- 
Samay opios yeyovotwy, tobrov dmepBaAdewv, pv) 
yévoiro éexdoTw TO dbéyua, GTe dvaBalvor, Kat 
aopevéoTaTa EeKacTov avyyjoavTos avaPhvar. Kal 
tas ev d7 Olkas TE Kal Tiuwplas ToLavTas Twas 
B éivat, kat ad ras evepyecias TavTas avtiotpddous: 
émetdy) O€ Tots ev TH Acyudu Exdorors Ena Huepar 
‘yeévowTo, avacravras evrebbev delv TH dyddn To- 





* Cf. Gorg. 525 p-526 a, Dante, Inferno xii. 100 ff., Spenser, 
F.Q.1. vy. 61: 


But most of all which in that dungeon lay 
Fell from high Princes courtes or Ladies bowres. 
Lang, ‘“‘ Helen of Troy’’: 
Oh, Paris, what is power? Tantalus 
And Sisyphus were kings long time ago, 
But now they lie in the Lake Dolorous: 
The halls of hell are noisy with their woe. 
> Cf. Gorg. 525 c, and What Plato Said, p. 536, on Phaedo 
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ended, we suddenly caught sight of him and of others, 
the most of them, I may say, tyrants. But there 
were some of private station, of those who had com- 
mitted great crimes. And when these supposed that 
at last they were about to go up and out, the mouth 
would not receive them, but it bellowed when anyone 
of the incurably wicked ® or of those who had not com- 
pleted their punishment tried to come up. And 
thereupon,’ he said, ‘ savage men of fiery aspect ° who 
stood by and took note of the voice laid hold on them ¢ 
and bore them away. But Ardiaeos and others they 
bound hand and foot and head and flung down and 
flayed them and dragged them by the wayside, card- 
ing them on thorns and signifying to those who from 
time to time passed by for what cause they were 
borne away, and that they were to be hurled into 
Tartarus.2’ And then, though many and manifold 
dread things had befallen them, this fear exceeded all 
—lest each one should hear the voice when he tried 
to go up, and each went up most gladly when it had 
kept silence. And the judgements and penalties were 
somewhat after this manner, and the blessings were 
their counterparts. But when seven days had elapsed 
for each group in the meadow, they were required to 
rise up on the eighth and journey on, and they came 
113". Biggs, Christian Platonists, ii. p. 147 ‘‘ At the first 
assize there will be found those who like Ardiaeus are 
incurable.” 

¢ This naturally suggests the devils of Dante (Inferno xxi. 
25 ff.) and other mediaeval literature. See Dieterich, Nekyia, 
p. 4 and pp. 60 f. 

4 See Rogers on Aristoph. knights 262. Cf. Herod. i. 92 
éml kvagou EXxwy dvéddecpe. 

¢ Il. viii. 13 f., Hesiod, Theog. 682, 721, etc., Pind. Pyth. 
i. 15 f., Eurip. Orest. 265 pécov wm’ dxmages ws Barns els 
Taprapor, 
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pevecbar, Kal dpucvetotan Terapraious odev Kalopav 
avwlev duc TAVTOS Tob ovpavod Kal ys TeTapevoy 
dds €vOU, otov Kiove., pudrvoTa TH pede mpoadeph, 
Aap poTepov dé Kab Kalapurepov. els 0 apicectas 
mpoeAfovras Hspy ota 6d6V, Kal ety adToh. Kata 
péaov TO bMS eK tod ovpavob TO. apa. adrod TeV 
deouav TET OPEV OL elvan yap TobTO to has Evv- 
Seopov Tob obpavod, olov Ta broluparo. ToY 
Tpunpwv, ouTW mécov Evvéxov THY mrepupopay: eK 
dé Tov dkpwv tetayevov “AvayKys dirpaxrov, ou 
od macas émotpédeobar tas mepipopas: ob TV 
pev HAaKaTHY TE Kal TO AyKLoTpoV elvar €€ ada- 
pavros, Tov O€ opovdviov puerov EK TE TOUTOV Kau 
dAwv yevav. Thv d€ ToD adovdvAov pvow elvat 
e 

TOLGVOE’ TO peV oxT Ha otamep 1 Tod evlade, 
vojoa: dé Set €€ dv edeye towdvde adrov elvat, 
¢ “a\ > ? € ey / / / \ 
momep av ei ev evi peydAw adovdtAw KoiAw Kat 
? ; \ 7 ~ ? 7 
éEeyluppevw diaprepes addos rovotros éAdtTwv 
eyKéoltTo apyoTTwv, Kaldamep ot Kado ot eis 
> / ¢ / \ 4 \ , A 
aAAjAous apmoTrovTes’ Kal ovTW 67 TpiTov aAdov 
Kal Téraprov Kat aAAous TéTTapas. oKTwW ‘yap 
x \ €,/ ) iA > LAA Ar 
elva. tovs svpuravtas aovdvAous, év adAArAous 


* Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 279, Acts xxvii. 17. 

® Cf. Plotinus, Enn. ii. 3 § 9, P. 35. ‘vol. ii. . Bude ed. 
Mais (dira-t-on) rappelons-nous ‘le fuseau’; pour les 
anciens, c’était un fuseau matériel que iouneate en filant les 
Moires; pour Platon, il représente le ciel des fixes; or les 
Moires et la Nécessité, leur mére, en le faisant tourner, filent 
le destin de chaque étre a sa naissance ; par elle, les étres 
engendrés arrivent 4 la naissance,”’ etc. St. Paulinus Nolanus 
calls it a deliramentum. Tannery, Science helléne, p. 238, 
thinks it alludes to the system of Parmenides. ‘‘ Le fuseau 
central de la Nécessité l’indique suffisamment; si la présence 
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in four days to a spot whence they discerned, ex- 
tended from above throughout the heaven and the 
earth, a straight light like a pillar, most nearly re- 
sembling the rainbow, but brighter and purer. To 
this they came after going forward a day’s journey, 
and they saw there at the middle of the light the 
extremities of its fastenings stretched from heaven ; 
for this light was the girdle of the heavens like the 
undergirders * of triremes, holding together in like 
manner the entire revolving vault. And from the 
extremities was stretched the spindle of Necessity,? 
through which all the orbits turned. Its staff and its 
hook were made of adamant, and the whorl of these 
and other kinds was commingled. And the nature of 
the whorl was this: Its shape was that of those in 
our world, but from his description we must conceive 
it to be as if in one great whorl, hollow and scooped 
out, there lay enclosed, right through, another like it 
but smaller, fitting into it as boxes that fit into one 
another,° and in like manner another, a third, and a 
fourth, and four others, for there were eight of the 
whorls in all, lying within one another, showing their 


des sirenes est une marque de pythagorisme, elle peut seule- 
ment signifier soit les relations de Parménide avec l’école 
soit plutét Vorigine des déterminations particuliéres que 
donne Platon et qui évidemment ne remontent pas 41’ Eléate.”’ 
Cf. ibid. p. 246. For various details of the picture cf, 
Milton, the Genius’s speech in ‘‘ Arcades ’’ (quoted and com- 
mented on in E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton, p. 376). 
¢ Cf. Burnet, Harly Greek Philos. pp. 216-217 ‘‘ In Plato’s 
Myth of Er, which is certainly Pythagorean in its general 
character, we do not hear of spheres but of the ‘lips’ of 
concentric whorls fitted into one another like a nest of 
boxes...’ With 616-617 cf. Laws 822 a-z, Tim. 36 pb, 
Dante, Convivio, ii. 3. 5 ff. The names of the planets occur 
first in Hpinomis 987 B-c. 
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éyKeynevous, KUKAovs avwlev ra xeiAn daivorvtas, 
v@Tov ovveyés evds oadovdvAou amepyalouevous 
mept THY HAaKaTyHY: exeivyv dé Sta pécov Tod 
dyddou Siapmepes EAnAdoOat. Tov pev odv mpardv 
Te Kal eEwratw oddvdvdov mratitatov tov Tob 
yelAous KUKAov éxew, Tov d€ Tod Extou Sevrepor, 
tpitov dé Tov Tot Terdptov, Téraprov S€ Tov Tob 
d6yddou, méuTrov bé€ TOV TOD EBSduov, ExTov dé TOV 
Tou méumTov, EBdopov be TOV TOO TpiToU, dydoov Sé 
Tov Too Sevrepov. Kal TOV pev TOD jeylorou 
TouKidov, Tov de Tob EBddop00_ Aayumporarov, Tov Oé€ 
TOD oe 70 xpOpa amo TOU eBdopou ¢ EXEL TP0O- 
Adptrovros, Tov b€é Tob SeuvTépov Kal wéunTov Tapa- 
TAHoLa, dAAjAots, favPorepa éxeivwv, tpitov bé 
Aevkdtatov ypa@ua EXEW, TETAPTOV de vmépvdpor, 
devTEpov dé Aevxdryre TOV EKTOV. KuKdctoban de 
on OTpEpojLevov Tov aTpakTov GAov pev Hy avryy 
popav, ev 0€ TH ode TE pupepopLevep Tovs pe €VTOS 
ETT KUKAous Thy évavrlay TH Aw 7péya TeEpt- 
pepeobar, attadyv de TOUTWY TANLOTE [ev leva TOV 
dydoor, OevTépous dé Kal CpLa. aAgjAors TOV TE 
eBdopov KQL EKTOV Kal TéuTTOV: TpiTov" dé pope 
eval, WS opior paivecbar, emravaxvKAovjLevov TOV 
TéTapToV: réraptov dé Tov TptTov Kal TET TOV 
tov devTepov. atpédecbas dé adrov év ois TAS 
"AvayKns yovacty. emt O€ TOV KUKAwY adTot 
avwlev éd’ exdorou BeByxevar EeLpynva oupuTrepe- 
pepopevyny, pwvnv piav teloav, eva Tovov®* ek Tmaga@v 


1 See note 6, p. 503. 
2 éva rovov AM Proclus: dva révovy D: dvarévov F: avdrovov 
MSS. recc, 





* Burnet, op. cit. p. 123, says: “ This view that the planets 
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rims as circles from above and forming the continuous 
back of a single whorl about the shaft, which was 
driven home through the middle of the eighth. Now 
the first and outmost whorl had the broadest circular 
rim, that of the sixth was second, and third was that 
of the fourth, and fourth was that of the eighth, fifth 
that of the seventh, sixth that of the fifth, seventh 
that of the third, eighth that of the second ; and that 
of the greatest was spangled, that of the seventh 
brightest, that of the eighth took its colour from the 
seventh, which shone upon it. The colours of the 
second and fifth were like one another and more yellow 
than the two former. The third had the whitest colour, 
and the fourth was of a slightly ruddy hue ; the sixth 
was second in whiteness. The staff turned as a whole 
in a circle with the same movement, but within the 
whole as it revolved the seven inner circles revolved 
gently in the opposite direction to the whole,? and of 
these seven the eighth moved most swiftly, and next 
and together with one another the seventh, sixth and 
fifth ; and third ° in swiftness, as it appeared to them, 
moved the fourth with returns upon itself, and fourth 
the third and fifth the second. And the spindle 
turned on the knees of Necessity, and up above 
on each of the rims of the circles a Siren stood, 
borne around in its revolution and uttering one 
sound, one note, and from all the eight there was 


had an orbital motion from west to east is attributed by 
Aetios ii. 16. 3 to Alkmaion (96), which certainly implies 
that Pythagoras did not hold it. As we shall see (152) it is 
far from clear that any of the Pythagoreans did. It seems 
rather to be Plato’s discovery.” Cf. ibid. p. 352. 

b The best mss. have roy before rpirov. It is retained by 
some editors, but Schleiermacher rejected it and Adam and 
Burnet omit it. 
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dé okra ovcav piav appoviay Evudwretv. dAAas 

Céé Kabynuevas mépiE 81° icov pets, ev Opdvy 
éxdoTynv, Ovyarépas THs “Avaykns Moipas Aev- 
yetuovovoas, oTeupaTa emi TOV Kepaddy exovoas, 
Adyeotv te kat KAw8o Kat “Arpomov, duvety 
mpos THY TOV Leipyyvwv dappoviav, Adyeow peév 
7a yeyovota, KAwiw dé Ta dvra, “Atpomov be 7a 
uéAdovTa. Kal thy pev KAwla rH Se&G yerpi 
éhartToevynyv avvemiotpéper TOO atpaKtov THY €€w 
mepipopav, Siareimovaav ypdovov, THV de "Arpozrov 
Th apioTepa tas evTos ad wWoatTws: TH é 

D Adyeow év pépes éxatépas éxatrépa TH yepl 
edamrecba. 

XV. dds odv, eed aduxéobar, edOds detv 
iévat mpos THv Adxyeow. mpodrrnyv obv twa odds 
mpOrov pev ev ta€er dtaornoa, évreita AaPdvTa éx 
tov THs Nayéoews yovatwy KAnpous te Kal Biwv 
Tapadetypata, avabavra emi te Bhua dnrov 
elrretvy: “Avayens Ouvyatpos Képns Aayéoews Adyos. 

* The music of the spheres. Cf. Cic. De nat. deor. iii. 
9. 26, Mavor, vol. ili. p. 86, Macrob. on Somn. Scip. ii. 3, 
Ritter-Preller (9th ed.), pp. 69-70 (§§ 81-82), K. Gronau, Posei- 
donios und die jiidisch-christliche Genesisevegese, pp. 59-61. 
Aristotle’s comment, De caelo 290 b 12 ff., is that the notion 
of a music of the spheres is pretty and ingenious, but not 
true. He reports the (Pythagorean?) explanation that we 
do not hear it because we have been accustomed to it from 


birth. See Carl v. Jan, “Die Harmonie der Spharen,”’ 
Philologus, lii. 13 ff. Cf. Shakes. Aerchant of Venice, v.i.60: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims .. . 
Milton, “ Arcades ’’ (Tillyard, p. 60. bid. p. 375, he says that 
Plato is referred to in Milton’s academic exercise De sphae- 
rarum concentu); Pope, Hssay on Man, i. 201-202: 
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the concord of a single harmony.? And there were 
other three who sat round about at equal intervals, 
each one on her throne, the Fates,? daughters of 
Necessity, clad in white vestments with filleted heads, 
Lachesis, and Clotho, and Atropos, who sang in uni- 
son with the music of the Sirens, Lachesis singing 
the things that were, Clotho the things that are, and 
Atropos the things that are to be. And Clotho with 
the touch of her right hand helped to turn the outer 
circumference of the spindle, pausing from time to 
time. Atropos with her left hand in like manner 
helped to turn the inner circles, and Lachesis alter- 
nately with either hand lent a hand to each. 

XV. “ Now when they arrived they were straight- 
way bidden to go before Lachesis, and then a certain 
prophet ° first marshalled them in orderly intervals, and 
thereupon took from the lap of Lachesis lots and 
patterns of lives and went up to a lofty platform and 
spoke, ‘ This is the word of Lachesis, the maiden 


If Nature thundered in his opening ears 
And stunned him with the music of the spheres. 


Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 77. Addison rational- 
izes the thought: 


The spacious firmament on high ... 
What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball; 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine: 
The hand that made us is divine. 
> Pictured in Michelangelo’s Le Parche. Cf. Catullus 
64. 306 ff.; Lowell, “‘ Villa Franca’’: ‘‘ Spin, Clotho, spin, 
Lachesis twist and Atropos sever.”’ 
¢ See What Plato Said, p. 550, on Phaedr. 235 c. 
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, oy 7 > NO » , es 
Wuyat edjuepor, apxy adAns mepiodov Oyyrod 
~ / / 
E yévous Oavarnddpov. ody tuds Saiwwv Arj€erar, 
GAN tyeis Saipova atpjocole. mp&ros 8 6 
lon! / eS 
Aayav mpAros aipeicfw Piov, @ avveorar e& 
‘ ~ 
dvaykns. dapeTn 5€ adéooTov, Vv TiL@Y Kab 
arysdlwv mAdgov Kal éhartov abris exaoros €€et. 
aitia éAomevouv: beds avairios. ratra etmovTa 
os \ > 
piysar ent mdvras Tovs KAyjpous, Tov dé trap’ adrov 
mecdvta éxaorov avatpelofar, mAnv ob* € dé ovK 
IA ~ \ 35 4 ~ > ¢€ f > / 
éav: T@ b€ aveAowévm OHAov eivat, O7d0TOS etANnyet. 
618 pera dé Toto adfis Ta Trav Biwy Twapadetypara 
eis to mpdcbev ofdv Oelva. emi tHv yhv, odd 
mTrelw TOV TapdovTwr, etvar S€ mavrTodamda Cawy 
te yap mavrwy Biovs Kat 67) Kal tods avOpwrrivous 
dmavras: tupavvidas te yap év avrots elvat, Tas 
\ a \ \ \ \ / 
pev Svatedcis, tas Sé€ Kal petagd dvaplerpopevas 
Kal €ls qmeviags Te Kal duyas Kal eis TTWYElAs 


® Cf. Laws 923 a, Pindar, Pyth. viii. 95, Aesch. Prom. 
83, 547, Aristot. Hist. an. 552 b 18 f., Cic. Tuse. i. 39. 94, 
Plut. Cons. ad Apol. 6 (104 4) dvOparwy .. . édrpepa ra 
cwpara, ibid. 27 (115 D) édyjuepov orépua. See also Stallbaum 
ad loc., and for the thought Soph. Ajax 125-126, Iliad vi. 
146, Mimnermus ii. 1, Soph. fr. 12 and 859 (Nauck), Jod 
vii. 6, vill. 9, ix. 95, xiv. 2, xxi. 17, ete. 

® Cf. Swinburne, ‘The Life of Man” (from Atalanta in 
Calydon) : 


Life the shadow of death. 


With life before and after 

And death beneath and above, 

For a day and a night and a morrow, 
That his strength might endure for a span. 


and ‘‘ The Garden of Proserpine’’: ‘‘ Here life hath death for 
neighbour.”’ 


906 
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daughter of Necessity, “ Souls that live for a day, now 
is the beginning of another cycle of mortal generation 
where birthis the beacon of death®?. Nodivinity¢ shall 
cast lots for you, but you shall choose your own deity. 
Let him to whom falls the first lot first select a life to 
which he shall cleave of necessity. But virtue has 
no master over her,@ and each shall have more or less 
of her as he honours her or does her despite. The 
blame is his who chooses : God is blameless.*’’’ So say- 
ing, the prophet flung the lots out among them all, 
and each took up the lot that fell by his side, except 
himself; him they did not permit.f And whoever took 
up a lot saw plainly what number he had drawn. And 
after this again the prophet placed the patterns of 
lives before them on the ground, far more numerous 
than the assembly. They were of every variety, for 
there were lives of all kinds of animals and all sorts of 
human lives, for there were tyrannies among them, 
some uninterrupted till the end? and others destroyed 
midway and issuing in penuries and exiles and beg- 


¢ Zeller-Nestle, p. 166, says that this looks like intentional 
correction of Phaedo 107 p. Cf. Phaedo 113 p and Lysias 
ll. 78 6 re daluwy 0 Thy Huerépay potpay elAnyws amapalryros. 
Arnobius, Adversus gentes, ii. 64, says that similarly Christ 
offers us redemption but does not force it upon us. 

@ Cf. Milton’s ‘‘ Love Virtue; she alone is free’ (Comus). 

é Justin Martyr, 4pol. xliv. 8, quotes this. Cf. Tim. 42 p, 
Dieterich, Nekyia, p. 115, Odyssey i. 32 f., Bacchylides xiv. 
51 f. (Jebb, p. 366) Zeds . . . ot attios Ovarots meyddwr axéwr, 
etc., Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit.d. Mittelalters, ii. p. 169. For 
the problem of evil in Plato see What Plato Said, p. 578 on 
Theaet. 176 a, and for the freedom of the will ibd. pp. 644- 
645 on Laws 904 c. 

* Cf. Symp. 175 c, where the words are the same but the 
construction different. For the indirect reflexive cf. 614 3 
od éxBhvat, Symp. 176 v, Symp. 293 B é 6€é brrvov NaBeir. 

9 For dcaredels cf. Laws 661 dD rupavvida dia Tédous. 
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f 2 “ ; 
tereutwoas’ elvar dé Kal Soxinwv avdpdv Biovs, 
\ \ 2 A 4 \ \ ‘AX \ \ LAA 
Tovs pev emt etdeot Kal KaTa KdAAN Kal THY GAANY 

\ \ 
toxuy Te Kal aywriav, tods S° éml yéveot Kal 
a / 
mpoyovwy apetats, Kal ddokinwy Kata Tadrd, 
~ ~ \ 
woavTws dé Kal yuvakdv: puytis 5é taéw odK 
? a \ \ ? , 4 a” € 4 
evelvar dua TO avayKaiws exe GAAov édopévynv 
, \ 
Biov aAdoiav yiyvecBat: ra 8 ddAa GAAHAoLs TE Kal 
\ 
mAovTOLS KaL TeEviats, TA 5é VdcoLS, TA BE dytEetats 
a a f 4 
pentybar, Ta 5€ Kal pecoty TovTwv. vba dy, ws 
” > / / e ~~ ; > 7 
coixev, @ hide DAavnwv, 6 mas Kivduvos avOpdrw, 
Kal dua Tadra uddvora émeAnréov dmws ExacTos 
” ~ ? , 
nav t&v addkwv pabyudtrwv duedAjoas tovTouv 
~ \ y 
Tob pabyuaros Kat Cnrntis Kat pabntis éarar, 
e iy ~ \ A \ 
edv aolev olds 7 7 pabety Kat eéeupeiv, tis adrov 
/ \ \ 
mowcet Suvarov Kal émoriuova, Biov Kat ypnordov 
/ ~ 
Kat tovnpov Suayvyywokovra, Tov BeATiw ex TOV 
~ ~ A \ 
Suvarav del mavtaxod alpetoba, Kal dvadoye- 
Copevov mavra ta vov 61) pnOévra, Evvribdueva 
? / \ 4 \ > \ / ~ 
adrAndrois Kat Stacpovpeva mpds dpetnv Biov més 
” 0 / , , / 1 , \ 
éxel, eldevat, te KaddAos Tevia  mAovTw Kpabev 
Kal peTa motas tivds puyfs eLews Kadv 7 
ayafov epydlerar, Kat Te edyeveras Kal Svayeverat 
a A 
Kal iGuwretar Kal apyat Kat loydes Kal dobdverar 
\ 
Kat evudabera Kat Svopdbera Kal wdvra Te 
tovatTa Tay pvoer tept wvynv dvrwy Kal Tov 





* For the idiom dvaykaiws éyev cf. Phaedo 91 2, Laws 
171 £, 928 =, Lysias vi. 35. 

> pecoty Phaedr. 241 v. 

* Cf. Phaedo 107 c, 114 p, Gorg. 526 x, Eurip. Medea 235 
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garies ; and there were lives of men of repute for their 
forms and beauty and bodily strength otherwise and 
prowess and the high birth and the virtues of their 
ancestors, and others of ill repute in the same things, 
and similarly of women. But there was no deter- 
mination of the quality of soul, because the choice 
of a different life inevitably* determined a different 
character. But all other things were commingled 
with one another and with wealth and poverty and 
sickness and health and the intermediate ® conditions. 
—And there, dear Glaucon, it appears, is the supreme 
hazard¢foraman. And this is the chief reason why it 
should be our main concern that each of us, neglecting 
all other studies, should seek after and study this thing ¢ 
—ifin any way he may be able to learn of and discover 
the man who will give him the ability and the know- 
ledge to distinguish the life that is good from that 
which is bad, and always and everywhere to choose the 
best that the conditions allow, and, taking into account 
all the things of which we have spoken and estimating 
the effect on the goodness of his life of their con- 
junction or their severance, to know how beauty com- 
mingled with poverty or wealth and combined with 
what habit of soul operates for good or for evil, and 
what are the effects of high and low birth and private 
station and office and strength and weakness and 
quickness of apprehension and dullness and_ all 
similar natural and acquired habits of the soul, when 


dyav péyoros, Thucyd. i. 32. 5 péyas 6 xivduvos, Aristoph. 
Clouds 955 viv yap Gmas... xlvduvos dvetra, Frogs 882 
dyov ... 6uéyas, Antiphon v. 43 év @ wo 6 Tas Klyduvos hy. 
For the expression cf. Gorg. 470 & év rovry 4) maca evdaipnovla 
éoTty. 

2 Of. supra 443-444, 591 £-592 a, Gorg. 527 8 f., Laws 
662 B f., 904 4 ff. 
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émixTytwy ti EvyKeparvvdpeva mpos aAAnAa €pyd- 
Cerat, wore €€ aravrwy advtadv dvuvardv elvar 
auMroyiodpevov aipeiofar, mpos Thv Ths wvyhs 
dvow amoBdérovta, Tov TE YELpW Kal TOV apEivw 


“n \ > “ / > 
E Biov, yelpw péev Kadobvra és adrhy exetoe a&et, Els 


619 


TO ddikwrépav ylyveobar, aucivw 5€ Gots Els TO 
Sixatoreépav, Ta dé GAAa mdvTa yaipew <acec: 
éwpdKapmev yap, ot. C@vtt te Kat TeAevTijoavTe 
avrn Kpariorn alpects. ddapavrivws 51) det Tav- 
mv tHy dd€av éyovra els “Ardov iévar, d7ws av 7 
Kal éxet avéxmAnktos bd mAovTwY TE Kal TOV 
TOLOUTWY KAKGY, Kal 1) eutrecwy els TUpavvidas Kal 
dAAas tovatras makers woAAa pev épydonrat Kat 
dvikeota Kakd, et. 5é adros petlw maby, adda 
yv@ TOV pécov del TOV TovovTwv Biov atpetoGat Kat 
devyew Ta brepBaddovra ExaTépwoe Kal ev THOE 
T® Biw kata ro Suvarov Kal év mavTl TH Emrerta 
oUTW yap evdayoveaTaTos yiyverat avOpwros. 
XVI. Kai 8% odv Kai tote 6 exeifev ayyedos 
nyyeArXe Tov pev mpoditnv ovTws <«imeiv: Kal 
TeXevTaiw emidvTt, Edv va EAoMevw, GUVTOVWS 
C@v7e Ketrar Bios ayamyntdés, od KaKds. [LTE O 
apywy aipéoews apedrcirw pre 0 TedevToOV 
afupyeitw: eimdvtos 5é Tatra Tov mp@rov Aaydovra 
epn evOds emidvTa THY weyiorny Tupavvida EAgoOat, 
Kal vo adpoadvys Te Kal Aawapyias od} mavTa 
ikavas avackesdevov €Adobar, addr’ adrov rafetv 


¢ The singular verb is used after plural subjects, because 
the subjects are united in the writer’s mind into one general 
idea. Cf. Rep. 363 a, Laws 995 2, Symp. 188 8. 

» See Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 25, Laws 661-662, and 
for the word supra 360 8, Gorg. 509 a. 
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blended and combined with one another, so that with 
consideration of all these things he will be able to 
make a reasoned choice between the better and the 
worse life, with his eyes fixed on the nature of his 
soul, naming the worse life that which will tend to 
make it more unjust and the better that which will 
make it more just. But all other considerations he 
will dismiss, for we have seen that this is the best 
choice, both for life and death. And a man must 
take with him to the house of death an adamantine ? 
faith in this, that even there he may be undazzled ° by 
riches and similar trumpery, and may not precipitate 
himself into tyrannies and similar doings and so work 
many evils past cure and suffer still greater himself, 
but may know how always to choose in such things the 
life that is seated in the mean 4 and shun the excess in 
either direction, both in this world so far as may be 
and in all the life to come; for this is the greatest 
happiness for man. 

XVI. “ And at that time also the messenger from 
that other world reported that the prophet spoke 
thus: ‘Even for him who comes forward last, if he 
make his choice wisely and live strenuously, there is 
reserved an acceptable life, no evilone. Let not the 
foremost in the choice be heedless nor the last be 
discouraged.’ When the prophet had thus spoken 
he said that the drawer of the first lot at once sprang 
to seize the greatest tyranny,’ and that in his folly 
and greed he chose it without sufficient examination, 
and failed to observe that it involved the fate of eating 

¢ Cf. 576 v. 

@ An anticipation of the Aristotelian aecnine: Hth. Nie. 
1106 béf. Cf What Plato Said, p. 629, on Laws 691 c. 


¢ Cf. Isoc. Epist. vi. 12, Xen. Hiero 7. 2 Suws mpomerds 
péperbe eis avTHy. 
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évotoav etpapyevnv, maidiwy attot Bpwoes Kal 
dAv\a Kaka: éreid b€ Kata oyodjy oxédacbat, 
KomTecbat TE Kal ddUpecGar THY atlpeow, ovK 
éupevovTa Ttols mpoppyletow tao Tod mpodyrov- 
ov yap é€avTov aitidofa, TOY Kaka@v, adda TUynV 
Te Kal daiwovas Kal mdvTa paddAov avi’ éavrod. 
elvat d€ adtov THv éx Tod otpavot HKdvTwy, ev 
TeTayevyn TodTela ev TH TpoTepw Biw BePiwxKdra, 
D ee dvev diAocodias apetiis weretAndota. ws dé 
Kal elmrety odk éAdtTous elvat év Tots ToLtovTots 
aAuoKopéevous Tovs é€x Tod ovpavod yKovTas, aTE 
Tovey ayupvaoTous’ TOV 8 €x THs ys Tos ToAAos, 
dre avrous Te memovyKdtas aAdous Te EwpakoTas, 
ovK €€ émidpouns Tas aipéoets trovetafar. S10 dO7 
Kat petaBoAny Tav KaK@v Kal TOV ayalayv tats 
TmoMAats tay dvydv yiyveobar, Kal dua Thy Tob 
KAjpou TuYnY. Emel El TIS del, O7dTE Els TOV 
E év6ade Biov adixvotro, byids gdiAocodot Kat 6 
KAfjjpos abt@ THs aipécews py ev TedevTaiors 
mimrot, Kivduvever ex TaV exetbev amrayyeAdope- 
vu od povov evOdde evdapovety av, adAd Kat THY 
evdévde éxetoe Kal dSedpo maw cropetav ovK av 
yUoviay Kat tTpayetav topevecfar, aAAa Aciav TE 
Kal ovpaviav. TatTnv yap dn edn rHv Oday aktav 
eivat idety, ws exaorar at pvyal HpodvTo Tovs 
620 Bious: edeewv tre yap idetv evar Kat yeAolay Kat 
Pavpaciay: Kata ovvyevav yap Tob TPOTEPOV Biov 
Ta TOAAG atpetobar. idely peev yap oxy eon THY 
mote “Opdéws yevonevny Kixvov Biov aipovyévyy, 





2 Of. What Plato Said, p. 532, on Phaedo 90 nv. 
» Phaedo 82 x. 
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his own children, and other horrors, and that when 
he inspected it at leisure he beat his breast and be- 
wailed his choice, not abiding by the forewarning 
of the prophet. For he did not blame himself ¢ for his 
woes, but fortune and the gods and anything except 
himself. He was one of those who had come down 
from heaven, a man who had lived in a well-ordered 
polity in his former existence, participating in virtue 
by habit ° and not by philosophy ; and one may per- 
haps say that a majority of those who were thus 
caught were of the company that had come from 
heaven, inasmuch as they were unexercised in suffer- 
ing. But the most of those who came up from the 
earth, since they had themselves suffered and seen 
the sufferings of others, did not make their choice 
precipitately. For which reason also there was an 
interchange of good and evil for most of the souls, as 
well as because of the chances of the lot. Yet if at 
each return to the life of this world a man loved 
wisdom sanely, and the lot of his choice did not fall 
out among the last, we may venture to affirm, from 
what was reported thence, that not only will he be 
happy here but that the path of his Journey thither 
and the return to this world will not be underground 
and rough but smooth and through the heavens. For 
he said that it was a sight worth seeing to observe 
how the several souls selected their lives. He said 
it was a strange, pitiful, and ridiculous spectacle, as 
the choice was determined for the most part by the 
habits of their former lives.°. He saw the soul that 
had been Orpheus’, he said, selecting the life of a 


¢ Cf. Phaedo 81 & ff., Phaedr. 248-249, Tim. 42 a-p, 
91npff. For the idea of reincarnation in Plato see What 
Plato Said, p. 529, on Phaedo 81 5-82 B. 
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~ ‘ ‘ é¢ 3 > ; 
juiceL TOO yuvatKeiov ‘yevous dia TOV vir EexeElvaV 
A A 
Gavarov ove ébéAovoay év yuvatkt yevvyfetoav 
/ 3 A \ A () 4 > 60 fr / ” 
vevécbat idetv d€ THY Mapvpov andovos €Aopévnv 
a 3 
idetv 5€ Kat KvKVOV petaBdAdovTa ets avEpwrrivov 
Biov atpeow, Kal dda CHa povorka woavTws, 
> \ be r “A \ én / Q rNé f Z 
elxooTny 5é Aaxotcay uy éAéofar Agovtos Biov 
ry ~ / 
elvar o€ tHv Aiavtos tot TedAapwriov, dev- 
/ ~ ~ 
youoay avOpwrov yevécbar, peuvnévny tis Tov 
OTAwY Kpicews: THY 8 emt ToUTwW “Ayapéeuvovos* 
éyOpa, S€ Kal ravtnv Tot dvOpwrivov yévous dia 
\ / > ~ / / > / \ 
Ta wd0y detot duadAdEar Biov. ev pecos de 
Aaxotoayv thy Araddvrns poy, katidotcay peya- 
Aas Tynas abAnTOD avdpds, od SUvacbar wrapeAOety, 
3 \ A \ \ 4 ? ~ \ 3 ~ 
GAAa AaBelv. pera dé TavTynv idety THY *Errevod 
rob Ilavoréws eis reyvixis yuvatkos totcayv vow: 
moppw d° év vorarois dety THY TOD yeAwrTorroLod 
®epoitrov midnkov evdvopevynv: Kata TUynv de THY. 
"Odvocéws, Aayotcay nmacdv btorarnv, atpyoo- 
pevny tévary pviun b€ Tav mpotépwv mdvwy 
dirotrinias AcAwdynkviav Cntelvy mepuotcav ypovov 
mroAdv Biov avdpos idudTov ampaypovos, Kal pdyts 
evpely Kelwevov mov Kal TrapnueAnuevoy tro TOV 


¢ Urwiek, The Message of Plato, p. 213, says: “If Plato 

knew anything at all of Indian allegory, he must have 
known that the swan (Hamsa) is in Hinduism the invariable 
synibol of the immortal Spirit; and to say, as he does, that 
Orpheus chose the life of a swan, refusing to be born again 
of a woman, is just an allegorical way of saying that he 
passed on into the spiritual life... .’? One is tempted to 
cap this with Donne: 

Oh, do not die, for I shall hate 

All women so when thou art gone 

That thee I shall not celebrate 

When I remember thou wert one. 
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swan,” because from hatred of the tribe of women, 
owing to his death at their hands, it was unwilling 
to be conceived and born of a woman. He saw the 
soul of Thamyras ® choosing the life of a nightingale ; 
and he saw a swan changing to the choice of the life of 
man, and similarly other musical animals. The soul 
that drew the twentieth lot chose the life of a lion; 
it was the soul of Ajax, the son of Telamon, which, 
because it remembered the adjudication of the arms 
of Achilles, was unwilling to become a man. The 
-next, the soul of Agamemnon, likewise from hatred 
of the human race because of its sufferings, sub- 
stituted the life of an eagle.° Drawing one of the 
middle lots the soul of Atalanta caught sight of the 
great honours attached to an athlete’s life and could 
not pass them by but snatched at them. After her, 
he said, he saw the soul of Epeius,@ the son of Pan- 
opeus, entering into the nature of an arts and crafts 
woman. Far off in the rear he saw the soul of the 
buffoon Thersites¢ clothing itself in the body of an ape. 
And it fell out that the soul of Odysseus drew the last 
lot of all and came to make its choice, and, from 
memory of its former toils having flung away ambi- 
tion, went about for a long time in quest of the life 
of an ordinary citizen who minded his own business,’ 
and with difficulty found it lying in some corner 
disregarded by the others, and upon seeing it said 


® Like Orpheus a singer. He contended with the Muses 
in song and was in consequence deprived by them of sight 
and of the gift of song. Cf. also Jon 533 B-c, Laws 829 px, 
fliad ii. 595. 

¢ Cf, Aesch. dg. 114 ff. 

@ Who built the Trojan horse. See Hesychius s.v. 

e Cf, Iliad ii. 212 ff. 

¥ For dmpdypuovos cf. on 565 a, p. 316, note 6. 
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D d\Awv, Kal eizrety iSotcav, 67. Ta adTa av Empake 
Kal mpwrn Aaxodoa, Kat aopévnv éA€abar. Kal ex 
~ A \ ? e ? > 2 ? 
tav dAAwy 81 Onpiwy woattws ets avOpwrrous 
>? \ > ov \ \ + > \ ” 
iévar Kat els GAAnAa, TA prev ddiKa Els TA Aypia, 
\ \ , > 1 4 , \ 
ra dé Sikava els Ta Nuepa petaBbdddovTa, Kat 
maoas piers ulyvucbar. erred) 8° odv TaGas TAs 
yuyas tods Biovs HphoGat, womep eAayov, ev 
raéer mpoarévar mpos tHhv Adyeow: éxewnv O° 
¢ / a @ U fan / / 
E éxdotw, dv elAeto daipova, Todrov dvdaKa EvyTrép- 
mew tod Biov Kal amomAnpwrnvy Tadv aipefévtwr. 
a o ‘\ ” 9 AN \ \ \ € \ 
6v mp&tTov pev dyew avrTyy mpos THY KAwa dao 
a > \ ~ ~ 
Thy eéKelwns yelpad Te Kal emlatpopyy THs Tod 
dtpaxrov divys, Kupodvra jv Aaywv etAero poipay: 
/ 2? 9? / s >? A \ “~ 3 f 
ravTns 8° édarduevov adls emt rhv tis “Arpdozov 
~ > a 
dyew vow, duerdotpoda Ta éemikAwobévta Trovoty- 
ta: evretdev dé 81 ayetaotpentt bao Tov THs 
21*Avayens tévar Opdvov, Kat du’ exeivov dveEeAfovra, 
> i \ e » “ / v 
ered) Kat ot adddou duAAGov, mopeveoba arravTas 
? \ “~ / ; \ ? la \ 
els To THs AnOns mediov dia Kavpatds Te Kal 
mviyous Sewod: Kat yap eivar avto Kevoy dévdpwv 
Te Kal 60a yh pve oKyvdotar ody odds dn 
éorépas yeyvonervns mapa Tov “ApéAnra troTapov, 


@ Phaedr. 249 specifies that only beasts who had once been 
men could return to human form. 

> Cf. supra 617 ©, and for daemons in Plato What Plato 
Said, pp. 546-547, on Symp. 202 z, Dieterich, Nekyia, p. 59. 

© givys: ef. Cratyl. 439 c and Phaedo 99 z. 

4 Cf. Laws 960 c. 

¢ ra émixhwobévra: cf. Laws 957 2, Theaet. 169 c, and the 
Platonic epigram on Dion, Anth. Pal. vii. 99 Motpa: éréxAwoar, 
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that it would have done the same had it drawn the 
first lot, and chose it gladly. And in like manner, 
of the other beasts some entered into men? and into 
one another, the unjust into wild creatures, the just 
transformed to tame, and there was every kind of 
mixture and combination. But when, to conclude, 
all the souls had chosen their lives in the order of 
their lots, they were marshalled and went before 
Lachesis. And she sent with each, as the guardian 
of his life and the fulfiller of his choice, the genius ? 
that he had chosen, and this divinity led the soul first 
to Clotho, under her hand and her turning °® of the 
spindle to ratify the destiny of his lot and choice; 
and after contact with her the genius again led the 
soul to the spinning of Atropos? to make the web of 
its destiny ¢ irreversible, and then without a backward 
look it passed beneath the throne of Necessity. And 
after it had passed through that, when the others 
also had passed, they all journeyed to the Plain of 
Oblivion,’ through a terrible and stifling heat, for it 
was bare of trees and all plants, and there they 
camped at eventide by the River of Forgetfulness,’ 


Od. i. 17, iii. 208, ete., Aesch. Humen. 335, Callinus i. 9 Motpar 
emikKhwows’. 
* Cf. Aristoph. Frogs 186. 
9 In later literature it is the river that is called Lethe. CY. 
Aeneid vi. 714 f., Milton, Par. L. ii.: 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat’ry labyrinth, whereof who drinks, 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets. 
Keats, ‘Ode on Melancholy”: *“‘ No, no! go not to Lethe,” 
Tennyson, ‘‘ The Two Voices”: 
As old mythologies relate, 
Some draught of Lethe might await 
The slipping thro’ from state to state. 
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e ‘ 4 > A 29 \ / / A 
ob TO vowp ayyelov ovdev oTéyety. péeTpOV [eV 
“A ~ > a A 
obv te Tob vdaTos Tdow avayKatov eivar metv, 
4 \ / \ / 4 / ~ 
Tovs dé dpovycer pr owlopévovs mA€ov tive Tod 
, \ \ > A / / ? , 
wetpou’ Tov O€ ae TruoVTa TavTwY emirAavlavecBan. 
? \ \ A \ / / / 
B émed7) 5€ KousnOjvar Kai pécas viKras yeveoOar, 
/ \ \ / \ 3 ~ 
Bpovrnvy te Kat cewopov yevécfar, Kat evretber 
éLamivns GAAov adAAn dépecbar dvw eis THY Yyé- 
a e > , 9 \ \ lan 
veow, atTTovras womep aotepas. adtos b€ Tob 
A v4 “~ nn v4 / \ 4 
pev voaTos KwAvOAvat metv' Onn pévTOL Kal O7TWS 
~ , 3 3 / 
els TO Opa adixorto, ovK Eldévar, aAN’ eEaidvys 


3 / b] ra e ee \ / 2 \ “ “ 
avaBrébas idetv Ewhev atdrov Keipevov emt TH TUpPG. 


> 


‘ 7g / o~ > / \ b) 
Kat ovtws, ® LAravcwv, pidos €owbn Kat ovK 
C amaXeTo, Kal Huds adv odoetev, av Trevbapeba atTa, 
Kat Tov ths AjOns morapov ed diaBnoducba Kal 
Thy wuynv od pravOnodpeba’ add” dv epot mevda- 
/ 2 / \ \ \ 
pba, voilovres abavarov dbuyjv Kat duvarny 
/ \ \ 3 / , \ > , ~ 
mavTa pev Kaka avéxyeolar, mavTa de ayaia, THs 
” ¢ “~ > A te? A / \ 
avw ooot ae efduela Kat dixatoovyvny era 


Ppovycews TavTt Tpdoma eEmitndevoouev, Wa Kal 


@ In Tim. 41 p-£ each soul is given a star as its vehicle. 
Cf. Aristoph. Peace 833 f. ws daorépes yryvdued’ bray tis droddvyn 
.. with the Platonic epigram to “Aornp: ... viv 5 Oavar 
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whose waters no vessel can contain. They were all 
required to drink a measure of the water, and those 
who were not saved by their good sense drank more 
than the measure, and each one as he drank forgot all 
things. And after they had fallen asleep and it was 
the middle of the night, there was a sound of thunder 
and a quaking of the earth, and they were suddenly 
wafted thence, one this way, one that, upward to 
their birth like shooting stars.* Er himself, he said, 
was not allowed to drink of the water, yet how and 
in what way he returned to the body he said he did not 
know, but suddenly recovering his sight ° he saw him- 
self at dawn lying on the funeral pyre.—And so, 
Glaucon, the tale was saved,° as the saying is, and was 
not lost. And it will save us @ if we believe it, and we 
shall safely cross the River of Lethe, and keep our 
soul unspotted from the world.*? But if we are guided 
by me we shall believe that the soul is immortal and 
capable of enduring all extremes of good and evil, 
and so we shall hold ever to the upward way and 
pursue righteousness with wisdom always and ever, 


Adwrres “Homepos ev bOtuévors. There is an old superstition 
in European folklore to the effect that when a star falls a 
soul goes up to God. Cf. also Rohde, Psyche, ii.® p. 131. 

> Cf Phaedrus 243 B avéBrever. 

¢ Cf Phileb. 14 a, Laws 645 3, Theaet. 164 pv. 

@ Cf. Phaedo 58 B éowoe re kal adros éowbn. owfew is here 
used in its higher sense, approaching the idea of salvation, 
not as in Gorg. 5llcf., 512 p-r, Laws 707 p, where Plato 
uses it contemptuously in the tone of ‘‘ whosoever shall seek 
to save his life shall lose it.”’ 

¢ Cf. James i. 27, Phaedo 81 3B, 2 Peter iii. 14, and the 
Emperor Julian’s last speech “‘animum .. . immaculatum 
conservavi.” Cf. Marius the Epicurean, pp. 15-16: ‘‘ A white 
bird, she told him once, looking at him gravely, a bird which 
he must carry in his bosom across a crowded public place— 
his own soul was like that.” 
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Hiv adrois didor dpev Kat tots Oeots, adrod Te 
uévovtes evOade, Kal éredav ta dabra adrijs 

D Koptlepeba, worep ob vixnPopor TeEptayerpopevor, 
Kat evOdde Kal ev tH ytArérer mopeia, nv b.- 
eAnAvOapev, «<b TparTwpeEV. 





2 Of. Laws 693 8 éaurA pirny, Rep. 589 8, Horace, EHpist. 
i, 3. 29 ‘‘si nobis vivere cari,’’ Wordsworth : 


Hence lives he to his inner self endeared. 


Jowett’s ‘dear to one another’ misses the point. Cf. my 
review of Lemercier, Les Pensées de Marc-Auréle, in Class. 
Phil, vii. p. 115: “In iii. 4, in fine, the words olye otd€ adrol 
éauTois dpéoxovrac are omitted because * les gens que méprisé 
Marc-Auréle sont loin de mépriser eux-mémes.’ This is to 
forget that Seneca’s ‘omnis stultitia fastidio laborat sui’ 
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that we may be dear to ourselves? and to the gods 
both during our sojourn here and when we receive 
our reward, as the victors in the games ® go about to 
gather in theirs. And thus both here and in that 
journey of a thousand years, whereof I have told you, 
we shall fare well.°” 


is good Stoic doctrine, and that the idea that only the wise 
and good man can be dear to himself is found in the last 
sentence of Plato’s Republic.” Cf. also Soph. O.C. 309 
rls yap écOrbs ovx aiTy pidos ; 

> Cf. Vol. I. p. 480, note ¢, on 465 D. 

¢ For the thought cf. Gorg. 527 c eddaipovyjces kai fay Kal 
rerxevrjoas. Cf. Vol. I. p. 104, note 6b, on 353 x. The quiet 
solemnity of ef rpdrrwuev illustrates the same characteristic 
of style that makes Plato begin his Laws with the word 
6e6s, and Dante close each of the three sections of the Divine 
Comedy with ‘‘ stelle.” 
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Schiller, F. C. 8., IT. 188 

Schleiermacher, II. 371 

Schopenhauer, I. xxxiv, 11, 257, 
II. 354 

Scott, I. 16 

Scylla, II. 399 

Selden, I. 339 

Seneca, I. 274, II. 31, 305, 359, 429, 
458, 520 


Seriphus, I. 13 

Shaftesbury, II. xlix 

Shakespeare, I. 29, 65, 73, 87, 157, 
235, 275, 290, 292, 305, 339, 361, 
400, 414-415, 426, 442, 475, 512, 
II. 25, 39, 182, 270, 271, 287, 298, 
317, 323, 325, 329, 389, 356, 360, 
455, 489, 504 

Shaw, I. xxxix-xl, 508, IT. 350 

Shelley, I. 176, 264-265, IT. 143, 
268-269, 355, 398 

Sicily, II. 437 

Sidgwick, I. 164 

Sidney, I. 395, II. 39 

Simonides, I. 20 ff., 136-137 

Simplicius, I. 377 

Sirens, II. 505 

Smith, Adam, I. 151 

Smith, Sidney, I. 440 

Socrates, I. 50, I, 221 

Complaints of, I. 38 
References to his fate, II. 19, 
129 

Solon, I. 168, 814, II. 215, 436-437 

paprosless I. 10-13, II. 283, 456, 
21 


Sophron, I. 433 

Sparta, I. xx, 306, 307, 311, 326, 
II. 249, 250-251 

Constitution of, II. 238 
Spartan women, II, 252 

Spencer, Herbert, I. xxxv, 51, 81, 
96, 164, 169, 251, 272, 314, 379, 
383, 387, II. xxviii-xxix, xxxix, 
55, 156, 476-477 

Spenser, [. 264, IL. lxiv, 448, 498 

Spercheius, I. 220-221 

Spinoza, I. 470 

Stenzel, II. x-xiii, xviii, 112, 164, 
219, 314 

Stephen, Leslie, I. xvi, xxi, 96, 
315, 899, 443, II. xlviii, 1, lv, 
267 

Stesichorus, IT. 392-393 

Stewart, II. xvi, 142, 372-378, 424 

Stoics, I. 108, 176, 207, 258, 279, 
361, 397, 398, IT. 412-413, 414-415, 
458, 520 

Strauss, I, 237 

Swinburne, J. 5, 308, 502, II. 137, 
352, 506 


Tacitus, IT. liv 
Taine, II, lxxili, 48, 305 
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Tartarus, IT, 499 

Taylor, A. E., L viii, xxv, I. x 

Taylor, Bayard, II. 61 

Teiresias, I. 203 

Tennyson, I. 7, 10-11, 17, 188, 255, 
291, 866, 394, IT. 67, 73, 199, 312, 
400, 404, 448, 470, 517 

Terence, I. 180, 365 

Tetzel, I. 182 

Thales, If. 439 

Thamyras, II. 515 

Theages, If. 51 

Themis, I. 187 

Themistius, I. 508 

Themistocles, I. 13, 68-69 

Theognis, I. 459, II. 443 

Theon, I. 11 

Theophrastus, I. 4, 284, 435, 518, 
II. xlvi 

Thersites, [I. 515 

Theseus, I. 221 

Thetis, I. 193, 197 

Thomas, St., I. 184 

Thrasymachus, I. 1x, 99 

Thucydides, I. xxxvi, 18, 123, 242, 
436-487, 486, 495, II. 250, 265 

Thumser, I. 344 
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Tocqueville, II. 286, 290 
Tyrtaeus, I. 280, If. 443 


Uranus, I. 179 


Verhaeren, I. 236-237 
Virgil, I. 210, 261, IL. 182, 268, 437 


Wagner, I. 237 

Waller, I. 16-17 

Wells, H. G., I. 118, 303 

Whitman, Il. 181, 307 

Whittier, I. 183 

Wilamowitz, I. 220, 244, 879, 487, 
496, 517, IT. 13, 52, 60, 107, 118, 
116, 233, 258, 844, 881, 415, 423, 
438, 468, 465 

Wordsworth, I. 258, 255, II. 465, 520 


Xenophanes, I. 266 

Xenophon, I. 36, 208, $26, 411, 447, 
489, II. 144, 228, 255, 272, 295, 
808, 364, 868, 375, 406, 443 

Xerxes, I. 387 


Zeller, I. xxv, 145, 814, 319, IT. 


35, 157, 221, 288, 304 
Zeus, I, 186-187, 217, 11. 319, 381 


Il. INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


(Some important Greek words and idioms discussed or illustrated 
in the notes are here included.) 


ABA style, II. 65 
ABA in thought, IT. 256 
Abstract ideas, [T. 159 
vs. mental images, II. 196-197 
Academy, unhealthy, IT. 411 
Acoustics, IT. 190 f. 
‘‘ Admission” of interlocutor, IT. 
203 
Adverb modifying noun, II. 198 
Age, advantages and disadvantages 
of, I, 10-13 
Age, more credulous of myths, 
I, 16-17 
All time, contemplation of, IT. 9 
aA’ etmrep, IT. 58 
Allegory, I. 182 
aunxdves ws, II. 174 
Animals, affected by excess of 
liberty, II. 309 
analogy from, I. 433 
Animal in man, IT. lxi, 400 
Anticipation of objections, II. 14 
The avurdéerov, II. xxxiii-xxxiv, 
110 f. 
(ovdév) arroActrecy, II. 200 
Appetites, necessary and = un- 
necessary, JI 291 ff, 
ampayuwry, IT. 316 
Arcadia, legend of, II. 319 
Arguments, the three, for justice, 
I. xx-xxi 
Argumentum ex contrarvo, I. 40- 
41, IT, 404-405 
Aristocracy, IT. 241 
Arithmetic. See s.v. Mathematics 
Art (réyvy), IT, 22-28, 135 
strives only for its own per- 
fection, I. 58-61 
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(painting, poetry, etc.) is de- 
ception, IT. 424-425 
See alsos.v. Poetry and Mimetic 
Arts, analogy with, I. 24 
(réyvar) are base and mechani- 
eal, IT. 149 
Artists, I. 260. See also sv. Poets 
aaa practical uses of, II, 
1 


does it turn the soul upward ?, 
I, 180 f. 
to be studied abstractly, ITI. 
186-189 
Athletes, I. 266-267 
Athletes of war (the guardians), 
I. 267, IL. 148, 285 
Attic courtesy, IT. 55 
avro SyAwoer, IT. 56 
Autochthony of Athenians, I, 303 
avroupyot, IT. 316 
ag.os, double use of, II. 30 
(kat) a€cov, II. 237 


Bavavoia (‘base mechanic’), II. 
49, 407 
Banishment of poets, I. 242-245, 
IT. 465 
Banter, II. 107 
Barbarians, I. 496-407 
Barbers, I. 163 
Beast, the great, IT. 88-39 
Beast, the many-headed, II. 400 f. 
Beauty, of mind and body, I. 
261-263 
in the education of the young, 
1, 20a 
youthful bloom of brief, IT. 443 
Bees, IT. 143 
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Beginning, good, makes good end- 
ing, I. 488 
Being and not-being, I. 520 ff. 
Fallacy of not-being, I. 526 
Absolute being, I. 530 
Material objects and opinions 
intermediate between being 
and not-being, I. 532-533 
Better man, best to be ruled by, 
II. 406-407 
Bia wév, duws Sé, IT. 467 
Body, beauty of, I, 261 
defects of, less important than 
of soul, I. 263 
dependent on soul, I. 264-265 
servant of mind, I. 446 
instrument of soul, I. 494 
Bodyguards of the tyrant, IT. 326- 
327 
Bravery, [. 352 f. 
four kinds of, I. 3856 
Bridle of Theages, II. 51 


Callipolis, 11. 172 

Cause, IT. 106 

Cave, image of the, II. xxx, 118- 
119 ff, 


Challenge to refute argument, IT. 
476 


Change, inevitable for all created 
things, Il. xii 

Children, to be trained in the new 
customs, II. 232-233 

Control of, II. 408 

In a democracy, do not fear 
parents, IT. 307 

enee colloquial, If. 327 

Christian Fathers, I. 2-3, 177 

Christianity, I, xv, xxxiv, 124, 397, 
433, IT. 279, 887, 402, 404, 414, 492, 
498, 506, 507, 519 

Citizens, number of, to be kept the 
same, I. 462-463 

City, the primitive, I. 158-159 

The luxurious, I. 160-163 

City of God, I. xlii-xliii, IT. lxi, 414- 
415 

City-state, the Greek, I. 328 

Civic or popular virtue, I]. 71 

Claims to rule, II. 255 

Classes, the four, of men, I. 304-305 

Classes of population, II. 316 

Climate determines national char- 
acter, I, 879-381 
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Climax after climax, I. xxi-xxii, 270, 
II. lxi, 104 
Clubs, political, I. 137 
poloue and form, association of, II. 
4] 
Comedy, II, 462-463 
Communism, purpose of, in Re- 
public, I. xxxiv, 310-311 
Community of wives, I. 330-331, 
426 ff., 452-458, II. 234 
Concept, Il. ix-xi, 318, 371 
hypostatization of, II. ix, xiv- 
xvi 
not derived from problem of 
one and many, IT. 160 
Conceptual thought, IL. xii-xiii 
Confirmation, method of, II. 386-387 
Contracts, monetary, not to be en- 
forced, JI. 281 
Contradiction or inconsistency, 
alleged, I. 345, 422-423, II. 252, 
253 


Contradiction, law of, I. 382 

Contrary and contradictory opposi- 
tion, IT. 32-33 

Corruptio optimi pesstimu, IT, 33 

Counsel (evBovAia), I. 349 

Craftsman, or artist as such, in- 
fallible, I. 54 ff. 

Crimes, list of, IT. 350 

Criterion of judgement, I]. 376 

Cycles, II. 242-243 


Daimonion, II. 52 

Day-dreams, I. 454-455 

éé ye in transition, IJ. 256 

Dead restored to life, IT. 402 

Dear to oneself, If. 520-591 

Death, not to be feared, I. 200 ff, 


If. 10 
Debts, abolition of, IT. 320-321 
Deeds preferable to poems, II. 434- 
435 
Definition, Thrasymachus under- 
stands, I. 49 
terminology of, II. x 
first, I. 107 
Definitions, in Plato, not absolute, 
364 


Delian problem, II. 176 

Democracy, licence in, II. 285 ff. 
a mixture, IT, 286-287 
mildness of, II. 288-289 
sensitiveness of, I]. 311 
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Dependence of one conclusion on 
another, I. 384 
Destruction appointed for all 
created things, IT, 245 
Details omitted, I. 294-295, 336- 
337, 456-457 
Details, Plato impatient of, IT, 240 
Device for playing providence with 
the vulgar, I. 800-301 
Devils, IT. 499 
dca, final use of, IT. 158 
Scaywyy, IL 288 
Dialectic, IT. xxxviii, 196-197, 200 ff., 
207, 228 
unsettling effect of, IT. xxxvili, 
58-59, 220-221, 223 ft. 
constrains rather than per- 
suades, IT. 14-15 
seeks the truth, II. 63 
deals purely with concepts, 
IT. 115, 219 
parties must be agreed on 
primary assumption, IT. 175 
arguing for oneself or others, 
TI. 175 


Platonic vs. Hegelian, II. 201 
the coping-stone of education, 
II. 209 
periphrasis for, IT. 209 
Dialectician vs. scientist, II. xxxili- 
xxxiv, 110-111 ff., 168 f., 201 f., 206 
Dialectician and sophist, II. 201, 
206 
Sedvoun, IL. 112, 115, 116-117, 187, 150 
Dice, metaphor of, II. 455 
Digressions, I. 424, Il. 236-237 
Diminutives, contemptuous, IT. 49 
Diomedean necessity, II. 41 
Diseases, treatment of, I. 272-273, 
278-281 
‘‘Nisharmonies” in Plato, II. 317, 320 
Dithyramb, I. 280-231 
Divided line, symbol of, IT. xxx- 
xxxi, 108 ff, 
Division of labour, IT. 266 
Dog, a philosopher, [. 172-178 
Socrates’ oath by, IT. 413 
Doing as one likes, I. 37, IJ. 358-359 
Draughts-players, metaphor of, Il. 
14 


Dream state, I. 518-519 

Dreams, II. 336-337 

Drones in the state, IT. 269, 281, 
295, 313, 315 
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Drunkenness, a tyrannical mood, 
II. 348 

dvvapes, I. 523 

Svvacretar, II, 239 

Dyad, IT. 159 

Dyeing, process of, I. 354-355 


‘‘Heonomy of truth,” II. li 
Edueation, importance of, I. 330- 
881, II. 283 
not the insertion of knowledge, 


IT. 134 
by play, IT. 216-217 
of masses, I. 319 
of guardians, I. 
xix, XXXVi-xlii. 
II. 146 
el 6 Te paArora, I. 429 
etdos and idéa, II. x, 104 
eis TO mpdcdev, IT. 262 
éxec, II. 494 
Elements (crocyeta), I, 258-259 
Ellipsis of verb, IT. 65 
Emotion, excessive, deprecated, I. 
208 ff., 452 if 
poetry fosters, II. 437 ff. 
év mavri, II. 363 
év r@ rovovTo, IT. 338 
Enemies to be injured, friends 
benefited, I. 25 
treatment of, in war, I. 493 f. 
érayyéAAowae boastful, II. 133 
Ephemeral nature of man, IT. 506 
Equality to unequals, II. 291 
npéewa, 1. 520, IT. 45 
‘istic, I. 441 
Erotic terminology, used of philo- 
sopliy, II, 26, 28, 145 
Eternal, the, contemplation of, IT. 
68-69 
Ethical argument of the Repudlic, 
II. xlvi-lxi 
Etymological meaning, recurrence 
to, II. 66-67 
Eugenics, I. 459, II, xxxv 
Euphemisms, IT. 298-299 
evrpareAca, II, 308 
evyépera, I. 840-341, IT. 212 
Evil, everything destroyed by its 
own, II. 472 
Evil, the problem of, II. 507 
géus vs. Sdvapes, TL, 28-29 
not technical in Plato, I. 371, 
877, If. 105 


174-175, I. 
Purpose of, 
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Experience, does Plato neglect it?, 

II. 115, 200 
essential for the guardians, LI. 
5, 138-139, 229 

Experts, IT. 190 

Explanation, dramatic, of ex- 
pressions not clear, I. 47, 79, II. 
153 


Exposure of infants, I. 463 
Eye of the mind, II. 138 


‘‘ Faculties,” I, 381 
Faith (wréores), IL. 117, 205 
Fallacy (double meaning of et 
aparrav), I. 101 f., 104-105 
Falsehood, the essential, I. 194-195 
voluntary and involuntary, II. 
213 


Fates, the three, IT. 505, 517 

Fathers’ admonitions (prudential 
morality), I. 126 ff. 

Feast of reason, I. 99 

Few chosen, ITI. 30, 50-51 

Fighting against two, I. 322-323 

Figures of speech, conscious use of, 
II. 23, 198 

Fire-sticks, figure of, I. 875 

Fish, I. 267 

Flute-playing, IT. 301 

Form,’ Il. x-xi 

Freedom, the true, I. 360-361 

Function (épyov), I. 36, 100 ff. 


Generalization of terms, I. 418 
Generation and decay, II. 6 
yevvatos, II. 20 
Geometry, II. 166 ff. 
for war, II. 166-168 
its true purpose, II. 168-171 
terminology of, II. 170-171 
gives pleasure, II. 177 
solid, II. 175 f. 
not yet sufficiently investi- 
gated, II. 176 
yAioypws, IL, 17 
yvooerat, threatening, IT. 331 
Goat-stags, IT. 18 
God, goodness of, I. 188, II. xxv 
not the author of evil, I. 184- 
185 ff., II. 507 
does not change, I. 188-189 f, 
does not lie, I. 194 ff. 
makes the ideas, II. 427 f. 
See also s.v. Idea of good 
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Gods, may be hribed, 1. 132 ff, 
138-139 
shameful deeds of, I. 178 ff. 
madden whom they would 
destroy, I. 186-187 
Gold and silver, forbidden the 
guardians, I, 310-313 
Good, several kinds of, I. 108-109 
the, everyone pursues, II. 90-91 
the, not definable, IT. 95 
Good in that which he knows, I. 
90-91 
Good life, the supreme thing, II. 
509 


Good men, unwilling to rule, I. 80- 
81, Il. 144-145 
a few arise spontaneously, IT. 
141 


Goods, the so-called, IT. 32 
are sometimes harmful, II. 31 
Gorgian figure, IT. 62-63 
Government, three forms of, I. 47 
four (five) types of, II. xlv- 
xlvi, 236-237 f. 
mixed, II. 252 
Great-and-the-small, II. 159 
Greatest happiness of greatest 
number, I. 50, 316-317, 320-321 
Greeks, contrasted with Orientals 
and Romans, IT. 162-163 
Guardians, I. xliv, their life, I. 
310-313 
must be kept disinterested, I. 
309, 312-313 
Not happy’, I. 814-315 
Gyn:nastics and music, training in, 
I. 174-175, 407, IT. 148-149 
Gymnastics, I. 266 f. 
should develop the spirited side 
of nature, I, 286-287 
too much, makes men brutal, 
1. 283i, 
for women, I. 434 ff. 
intensive, not compatible with 
study, IT. 217 


Happiness of any class not the 
aim of the law, I. 315, II. 140- 
141 

Hard to accept and hard to reject, 
IT, 199 


Harm, the only, is making one less 
virtuous, I. 35 
Harmonies, IT. 190 f. 
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Hernony of the soul, I. 414-415, II. |. Image (eldwaAov), I. 412, 533, TI. 
197 


Health, I. 111, IT. 410-411 

Hearing, requires no medium, II, 98 

Heaven and hell, II. lxx 

Heavens, the, II. 182 ff. 

contemplation of, 1I. 68-69 

Hedonism, II. lviii-lix 

oleee of argument” (avaBacrs), 
. 421 

Hope, of the righteous, I. 18-19, IT. 
54 


Hunger, of the soul, II. 360 
Hunting, figure of, I. 365 
Hydra’s head, I. 342-343 
Hypotheses, IT, 114 


Ideas, doctrine of, I. 260, 373, 420- 
421, 516-517, 529, 582-533, II. ix- 
xxili, 68, 421 ff 

terminology of, I. 864, 377, 388- 
389, If. x-xi, 4, 72, 97, 426 

as ideals, II. xix 

not thoughts of God, II. xx 

not merely thoughts in human 
mind, II. xxi 

and numbers, II. xx-xxi, 164, 
165, 206 

mathematical, IT. xxxi 

God makes, IT. 427 

idéa, loose use of, II. 99 

Idea of good, I. x]-xli, II. xxiii- 
xxxvi, 86 ff., 168 

and education, IJ. xxvi, xxvili- 
Xxvili, xxxvi-xl, 82-83, 86 ff. 
Idea of good and God, II. xxv-xxvii, 
XXIX, XxXxv, 102 

as the sanction, II. xxvii, xxix, 
XXX, 91 

as cause of world order, II. 
XXXV-XXXv1, 102 

not the basis of Plato’s ethics, 
II. vi, lix 

and truth, II. 1038 

Ideals, value of, I. 503 f. 

Idiom, slight change alters, II, 
374 

If we find (method), I. 383, 529 

txavov, II. 203, 206 

and avumdéerov, IT. 114 

Illogical idiom, II. 200-201, 430-431 

(sentence begins generally and 
ends specifically), [I. 89 
Illusions of sense, II. 448-449 


Imitation, I. 224 ff., II. 419, 429 ff 
(See also s.v. Mimetic) 
Imitation becomes habit, I. 234-235 
Immoralism, IT. 222-223 
wide-spread in Plato’s time, I. 
112-113, IL. xlvii 
Immortality, IJ. Ixiv-lxxi, 60-61, 
470 ff. 
Plato’s arguments for, IT. Ixvi, 
Ixvii, 472 ff., 474-475 
not to be proved, II. Ixiv-lxv 
Importance of the subject under 
discussion, I. 71 
Individual and state, I. xxxv, II. 
240, 412 
Infant damnation, II. 496-497 
Injustice, the complete, I. 70-71. 
(See also s.v. Justice) 
Instruction not to be compulsory, 
II. 215, 216-217 
Intelligence, cannot be implanted 
by education, II. 135 
Interest (réxos), II. 96 
Interlocutor is bewildered, I. 31 
misapprehends, II. 153 
is permitted to amend his state- 


ment, I. 54 
Intoxication forbidden the guar- 
dians, I. 265 


Inventions, IT. 437-4389 
Islands of the Blest, 1I. 139 


Jest and earnest, IT. 214, 227 
Judgement of the dead, IT. 493 f. 
Judges, should be inexperienced in 
evil when young, I. 282-285 
Just and unjust man, contrast of, 
I, 122-127 
Just man, dear to God, I. 98-99, IT. 
487 
wins in the end, IJ. 489 
Justice, detinition of, as rendering 
to each his due, I. 20-21 
is the advantage of the stronger, 
I, 46, 48-49 
is doing one’s own business, I. 
366 ff. 
1s the other man’s good, I. 67 
disadvantages of, 1. 68-69 
the main theme of the fe- 
public, II. 2 
honour among thieves, I, 96-97 
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Justice, only through fear of con- 
sequences, I. 116 ff. 
Juxtaposition, antithetic, II, 53 
of different forms of same word, 
TI. 86, 331 


xadapors, II. lxiii, 460-461 

Kat pada, humorous, IT. 94 

katrot, rhetorical, IL, 381 

kaAets te, 1. 90 

kadoxayaddy, II. 88 

Kards kayabds, II, 27 

karagKevy, IL. 285 

katactac.s, IT. 56 

Keeping to the point, IT. 198, 399 
Returning to the point, II. 339 

Kings, shepherds of the people, I. 

64-65 


Knowledge vs. opinion, I, 416, 522- 
528, 524-525, IT. 938, 446 

Knowledge, universal, is im- 
possible, II. 432-433 

Kk@os, figure of, II. 67 


Labourers (wage-earners), I. 156-157 
Laughs at himself, II. 107, 231 
Laughter, violent, deprecated, I. 211 
of others, no matter, I. 430 
Law, unwritten, IT. 311 
Law-courts and judges, sign of 
degenerate state, I. 270-271 
Laws, on insignificant things not 
obeyed, I, 335 
without right principles use- 
less, I. 338-339, 340-341 
Laws, to be for the good of the 
whole state, II. 140-141 
Legal metaphor, I. 432 
Liberty, in a democracy, II. 306 ff. 
Life after death, I, 16-17, 129-131. 
See also s v. Immortality 
me not a matter of great concern, 
. 0 
Light, essential to sight, II. 98-99 
Like to like, I. 9 
Likeness to God, the aim of the 
righteous, II. 487 
Links, minute, in the argument, I. 
48, 362, IT. 389, 394 f. 
Literary genres, [, 230-231 
Logic, in the minor dialogues, IT. 
xi 
Adyor Sodvar, II. 195 
Adyos US. A€ées, I. 224 
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Long vs. short speeches, I. 83, 93 
Longer way, the, I. 378-379, II. 82- 
83 


Lot, not to be sold, II. 266-267 

Lots, use of in democracy, II. 285 
for lives, II. 507 f. 

Love, Platonic, I. 261-268 

Love, a tyrant, IT. 343 

Lover, loves all varieties, I, 512-513 


Magi, IT. 341 
pdrcora pev... et 6d, IT. 814 
Malthusianism, I. 462 
Man, the hardest creature to 
govern, IT. 264 
Marriage, age for, I. 464-465 
Materialism, 11. xii, xv, xviii 
Mathematical ideas, II. 116 
Mathematics, ancient, II. 176-177 
does not go back to meta- 
physical principles, II. 110 f. 
value of, for guardians, II, 
150 ff. 
abstract and concrete, IT. 152 
practical appheation of, IT. 
162-163 
effect of studying, II. 166, 172- 
173 


and dialectic, II. 168-170, 202, 
203; mathematicians are not 
dialecticians, If. 194-195 
Matter and form, IT. 70 
Meals, common, I. 250 
Mean, the, IT. 511 
Meaning, II. xiv 
Measure, man the, IT, 84 
Measurement, II. 11, 448 
Meat, only roast, eaten by Homeric 
heroes, I. 267-269 
peyadomperas, ironical, II. 200 
Mental discipline, IT. 166, 194 
Merchants and shopkeepers, I. 
156-157 
Metaphysics 
xix 
Metempsychosis, II. 511 ff., sin in 
former hfe, II. 487 
Mimetic art, appeals to inferior 
element of soul, IT. 451 
portrays fretful and emotional 
types, II. 457 
fosters emotion, IT. 459 ff. (See 
also s.v. Poetry and Imita- 
tion) 


separable, II. xvi- 
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Misology, I. 292, IT. 225 
Misunderstanding, dramatic, I. 47 
Moderation in grief, II. 452 ff 
Modulation of Plato’s style, II. 
lxix 
‘* Motherland,” II. 352 
Motion and rest, I, 383-385 
Multitude, cannot be philosophers, 
IT. 42-43 
not to be condemned, ITI. 66 
not to be feared, II, 173 
Music, training in, I. 174-175 ff, 
407, IT. 148-149, 256 
Greek, I. 245 ff., IT, 190 f. 
Indian, IT. 192 
Plato and, II. 247 
too much, makes men’s nature 
soft, I. 288 f. 
innovations in, forbidden, I. 
330 ff. 
ethical power of, I. 332 
of virtuous life, I. 292-293 
of the spheres, II. 404-405 
Mysteries, language of, II. 299 
Myth of immortality, IL. lxviii-lxxi, 
491 ff. 
Mythology, criticism of, I. 178 ff. 





Names, not to be disputed about, 
TT. 204-205 

Nature and God, IT. 428-429 

Nature vs. custom, I, 116-117 

Necessary vs. good, I. 80, IT. 40 

Necessity, the spindle of, II. 400- 
401 

Neutral state (may seem pleasurable 
or painful), II. 382 f. 

Nicknames, II. 297 

vonros tomos, IT. 130 

Nourishment of soul, II. 28 

Number, the nuptial, If. xhii-xlv, 
246-247 

Numbers and the good, IT. 162, 168 

Numbers, ditferent kinds of, II. 
164, 165. (See also s.v. Ideas) 

playing with, IT, 395 ff. 
Nurses for the children, I. 462-465 


Oak or rock (proverb), IT. 240 
oixera, IL, 225 

Olympic victors, I. 480-481, IT. 521 
One and many, IT. 160, 161, 164-165 
One city, I. 325-327 

One man, one task (division of 


labour), I, 152-158, 232 ff., 242- 
243, 328-329 

dvoua and pryya, II. 442 

dws apfoverv, II. 20 

Orators’ motif (How can they —?), 
II. 74 

Origin of society due to individual's 
insufficiency, I. 148-149 

opos, II. 263 

Orphans, II. 275 

Orphism, IT. 118, 142 

“‘ Other” (€repov), IL. 157 

& te av Tuxwor, IL. 218, 302 

ovdéy ovras, I1. 306 

ovdév Séopar, IL, 864 

ovx wamep, idiomatic, II. 228 


matdouwabia, I. 484-485 
Pan-Hellenism, I. 492-498 

mavra movecy, IT. 20 

mavrodamés, ironical, II. 286 
Parables, II. 17 

arn to stimulate attention, I. 


Particles, cumulative, II. 447 
Partitive apposition, IT. 296 
Passion, deprecated, I. 216 ff. 
also s.v. Emotion) 
Pattern, in the soul, IT. 4 
(the good), IT. 230 
Peloponnesian War, I. xxxvi-xxxvii 
Periact, IT. 184-135 
Periphrases, IT. 105 
Personal construction, II. 92 
ee a II, 213, 224, 478- 
479 
Persuasion and compulsion, II. 140 
Pessimism of Plato, I. 184-185, IT. 
454 
gtdjKoos, I. 515 
Philosopher, the true, loves all 
kinds of knowledge, I. 514-515 
a lover of true being, I. 534-535 
the only man who scorns office, 
IT. 144-145 
the only true judge of pleasures, 
IT. 3877 f 


(See 


in the courtroom, IJ. 128, 132 
Philosophers must be kings, I. 508- 
509, II. 232 
popular view of, II. 15-17 
Philosophical nature, qualities of, 
II. 11-13, 29, 211 
corruption of, IT. 42-47 
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Philosophy, the shame of, IT. 48, 
211 


mat for the young, II. 226 
madness of, II. 226-227 
brdriwos, Il. 255, arb 
Phoenician tale, 302-303 
hoprixas, II. 179 
Physicians, need for, sign of poor 
training, I. 268-27 : 
should be well acquainted with 
diseases, I, 282-283 
Physics, transcendental, II, xv-xvi 
vary (Adyov) éxer, II. 25 
GUS: and the theory of ideas, II. 
72; 
ee ee ALL I. 167, 324 
wAavaw (of error), IT. 89 
Planets, II. 508. (See s.v. Stars) 
mAGrreuy (used of the lawgiver), II. 


Play, children’s, importance of, I. 
338-335 
Play on words, II. 231, 265 
Play or jest (matgecv), II. xxxii. 
also s.v. Jest and earnest) 
Playful threat, I. 4 
Playing with the dialogue, II. 57 
Pleasure and pain, a kind of motion, 
IT. 383 
is not cessation of pain, II. 385 
Pleasure, as the good, II. 88-89 
three kinds of, II. liv-lv, 372 ff. 
extravagant, akin to madness, 
I, 262 
Pleasures, harmless, I. 109 
good and bad, II, 90, 300 
of mind and body, I. 8, 408 
negativity of lower, IL lvi-lix, 
380 ff., 390 ff. 
mAcovegia, I. "87 f. 
Poetry, function of, II. 1xiti 
is imitation, II, lxii, 419, 429 ff, 
441 
stripped of its adornments, IT. 
449-443 
and philosophy, old quarrel 
between, II. 464-465 
challenge to defend, II. 467 
Poets, inspired but not wise, I. 21 
cannot be questioned, I. 21 
make all things, IT. 422-423 
know all things, II. 432-433 
banishment of, II. xiii, 329, 
418-419, 465- 467 
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Political art, I. 349 
can 1t be taught?, IT. 19 
Politicians, fawning, I. 340-341 
Politics vs. ethics, I. xxvi 
degeneracy of, II. 52-53 
will the sage take part in?, II, 
412-413 
mpayna, colourless use of, II. 471 
mpdypara éxev, II, 257 
mpaynareta, II. 178 
Prayer, begin with, I. 365 
Prelude (preamble), II. 194 
Pretence of accident, II. 147 
Principles, knowledge of," 
practice, I. 261 
Proclamation of the victor, II. 369 
Prolixity, apology for, I. 428-429 
Proportion, II. xxx-xxxi, xxxiii, 
103, 108 f. 
mpoomimrery, IT. 154-155 
Protector Slade IT. 318-319 
Providence, II. 486-4 
rene eies ae T. 341, 509, 


helps 


Pay enleay (attraction and repul- 
sion), I. 387 

freedom of will, II. 507 

perception and thought, II. 
154, 156-157 

Freudian, II. 336-837 

emotions, the censor, II. 460- 
61 


4 
Public opinion, defiance of, If. 354 
Punishment and reward, 1. 129 fig 
after death, IT. 495- 499 
Punishment, remedial, 1. 187, II. 
408-409 
of the incurable, I. 286-287, II. 
498-499 
Puns, II. 108 
on names, IT. 369 
Puppet-shows, IT. 121 
Purgatory, II. Ixx 
Purpose, and idea of good, I. 104, 
106 


Qualification of sweeping state- 
ments, II. 41 
Qualified assent, IT. 243 


Race, metaphor of, II. 488 
Reaction, law of, II. 312-318 
sar in art deprecated, I. 236- 
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Realism (vs, nominalism), II, xiv- 
xvi 
Reason and emotion, conflict of, IT. 
454-455 
Reincarnation, II. 513-517 
Relative terms, I. 391 ff. 
Relativity of good and bad, I. 19 
of pleasures, II. lv 
Plato's distaste for, If. 84-85 
Release of the prisoners in the cave 
(Avors), IT. 123 
Religion, ritual, etc., in the city, I. 
344-345 
Repentance, II. 359 
Repetition, teasing or challenging, 
1. 49, [L. 67 
Republic, firat edition of, I. xvi, xxv 
date of, not to be inferred 
from treatment of ideas, II. 
xxii, or of pleasure, II. lvii 
main subject of, ethical, I. 
xxvii, II. 237 
modernity of, I. xxx-xxxi 
realization of, I. xxxi-xxxii. 
Difficult, but not impossible, 
Tie 77, 232 
solves problems of the minor 
dialogues, I. 26, 344-345, IT. 
XX1l1 
a of design of, I. xii-xiv, II. 
23 


Research, scientific, to be endowed 
by the state, II. 177 
Residues, method of, I. 347 
Returning a deposit, typical of 
justice, I. 22 
Revolutions, due to discord of 
une classes, I. 478-479, Il. xlv, 
44 
Rhetorical style, IT. 333 
Rich, exploitation of, II. 316-317 
Rich men’s doors, II. 25 
Riddle, I. 530-531 
Ridicule, no test of truth, I, 434 
Ruler, the true, must be paid wages, 
I. 78-79 
is unwilling to hold office, I. 
81, IT, 144-145, 231 


Rulers, dissension among, the 
cause of revolutions. (See s.v. 
Revolutions) 


Sanction, in ethics, II. xlvi. 
also s.v. Idea of Good) 


(See 


Satire of socialistic millennium, I. 
318-319 
‘Saving the phenomena,” If. 185 
Science, Plato and, I. xix, II. 
¥xxvVili-xxxix, xliil, 115, 180-181 
Secret doctrine, II. 200 
Seeming vs. being, I. 31, 136-1387 
Self, harmony with, I. 98 
dear to, IT. 520 
Self-check, II. 214 
Self-sufficiency (avrapxeta), 1. 207 
Shell, turning of, in game, II. 146 
Ship of state, I. 214, IL. 18-19 
oxords, LI. 139 
Slavery, I. 156-157, IT. 249, 254-255, 
308, 362-363 (toillustrate tyranny ) 
opinions against, in antiquity, 
Il. 364 
Sleep and waking, II. 208 
Smell, pleasures of, IT. 384 
Social contract, I. 114-115 
Social science, II. xxxix 
Socratic elenchus, II. 124 
Socratic ignorance, I. 50, 107 
Soldiers, professional, I. 165 f. 
Sophists, Plato’s attitude towards, 
II, 34-35 
are not the real corrupters of 
youth, IT. 34-39 
Soul, tripartite, I. 376 f., IJ. 82, 
259, 370-371 
and body, II. 313, 367, 386-387, 
410 
nourishment of, II. 388 
supreme value of, II, 405, 410- 


411, 511 

immortality of. (See s.v, Im- 
mortality) 

not destroyed by wickedness, 
IT. 475 ff 


true nature of, I. 480 ff. 
Souls must always be the same in 
number, ITI. 479 
owcev, II. 519 
‘Speak with the vulgar,” EI. 204 
Specification, demand for, II. 88-89 
Stars, IT. 182 f. 
movements of, II. 183-186 
as gods, IT. 100 
and souls, [I. 518-519 
oraovs (faction) in the soul, I. 417, 
II, 276 
State, Plato’s, vs. the modern, I. 
XXVill 
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State— 
derives its qualities from in- 
dividual, I. 379 
four types of, II. xlv 
the individual perfected in, IT. 


55 
should be a unity, Il. 264-265 


Statesman, the true, II. xxxiv- 
XXXV 
must know better than other 
men, IT. 92 


Striking his father, II, 347 
Sun, symbol of idea of good, II. 
XXVili-xxix, 100 ff. 
Superstition, none in Plato, I. 339, 
II. 64 


Supposititions son, parable of, II. 
220 ff 


Surprise effect, II. 239, 277 

Suspicious man not good judge, I. 
284-285 

(dea) cvyxwpyoewy, IT. 203 

Synonyms, not distinguished, I. 
356, IT. 88, 137, 155, 338 

Synoptic, II. 218-219 

Syracusan table, I. 268-269 

owphpocvry, I. 358-359 f. 


Teleology and the idea of good, II. 
xxii, Xxv 

Testing by pains, fears and plea- 
sures, I. 298-299 

Text of the Republic, I. xlv-liii, II. 
lxxi-lxxii 

Geta otpa, II. 414 

Third man argument, II. xxiii, 428 

Third person, used for politeness, 


Thought portrayed as action, II. 
24 


Thought, a discussion of the soul 
with itself, I]. 207 

Three types of men, II. 372 f, 

bunds, I. 898 ff 

Time, infinite past, II. 64-65 

Timoeracy, IT, 248 

Torch-race, I. 5 

Trade, ungentlemanly, II, 49 

Tragedy, favourable to tyrants and 
democracies, II 828-329. (See 
also s.v, Poetry and Mimetic) 

Train successors, IT. 230 

Transfer of argument, I. 20 

tpitos gwrijp, II, 380 
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Truth and falsehood, I. 192 ff. 
Truth, Plato’s regard for, I. 194-197, 
IT.6-7, 27 
to be honoured above man, II. 
420 


not concerned with size or 
seeming importance, I. 259 
men unwillingly deprived of, 
I. 296-297 
Two temperaments, I. 
288 ff. 
Already blended in the guar. 
dians, I. 457 
Not frequently combined, II. 
80-81 
Tyrannical man, II, lii-liii, his 
origin, IJ. 341 f., his manner of 
life, IL. 344 ff. 


168-171, 


Tyrant, II. liv. 350 ff. 


origin of, II. 318 ff. 
does not do what he wishes, 
II. 358-859 
must destroy good men, IT. 325 
must provoke wars, IT. 822-325 
must be viewed without his 
external pomp, II, 357 
misery of, II. 358 ff., 868 
vs. true king, II. 356 
*“ Noble tyranny,” II. 238 
Tyrants, compose most of the in- 
curably wicked, II. 498 


‘* Unction,” II. 168, 174 

Unity of feeling among the citizens 
essential, I. 470-471 

Universal vs. particular, I. 226-227 

“Up” and ‘*down,” II. 386 

Urns, the two, of Zeus, I. 184-185 

User knows best, II. 444-445 

Utilitarianism of Plato, [. 50, 452 

Utopias, I. xxvii, xxix 


Valetudinarianism, I. 272-281 
Vegetarianism, I. 46, 143 
Virtue, can it be tanght?, IL. 136 
parts of, II, 212-218 
unity of, I. 422 
must be a good, I. 28 
is health of soul, I. 418 ff. 
of citizens, aim of true states- 
man, Il. xxxv 
and happiness, II. xlviii-xlix 
importance of, IT. 469 
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Virtue— 
rewards of, IJ. 484 ff; 
death, IL. 491 ff 
without philosophy, 
Il. 518 
Virtnes, the four cardinal, 
xvi, 261, 346 ff., IE. 212 
ethical and intelectual, II. 136 
Visualizing vs. abstract thought, 
II. 196 197 
Vulgar tests, for confirmation, I., 
410-411 


after 
unsafe, 


I. xv. 


Wage-carning, I. 76-77 
Wall, shelter of, IT. 54 
War, origin of, I. 164-165 
bravery in, rewarded, I. 488-491 
between Greeks, I. 492-501 
bi eae type of the guardian, I. 
165 ff, 


Wealth, benefits of, I. 12-19 
is blind, II, 274-275 
inherited vs. acquired, I. 14-15 
the true, IT. 144-145 


Printed in Great Britatn by 


and poverty, dangers of, I. 320- 
323, II. 412-413 
Werewolf, legend of, IT. 319 
Wicked put clever men, II. 137, 
lose in the end, II. 489 
Wicked, late punishment of, IT. 490 
Wisdom (codia), I. 348 
Wise men, always tell the truth, I. 
21, 87 
Wolf, seeing, deprives of speech, I. 
40 
Women, inferior to men, I. 446-447, 
II. 459 
to share pursuits of men, 1. 
448-449, IT. 231 
nagging, II. 257-259 
and boys, II. 287 
Word us. deed, II. 15, 209, 401 
World state, ITI. 415 
Worse element the larger, I. 360- 
861 
Wrongdoing involuntary, II. 404 


Young, labours belong to, II. 215 
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COLLUTHUS: ef. OPPIAN. 

DAPHNIS. AND CHLOE. Thornley’s translation revised 
by J. M. Edmonds: anp PARTHENIUS. Trans. by 

» §. Gaselee. (2nd Impression.) 

DEMOSTHENES: DE CORONA ann DE FALSA 
LEGATIONE. ‘Trans. by C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 
DEMOSTHENES: OLYNTHIACS, PHILIPPICS, LEP- 

TINES, ayp MINOR SPEECHES. Trans. by J. H. 
Vince. 
DIO CASSIUS: ROMAN HISTORY. Trans. by E. Cary. 
9 Vols. (Vol. II. 2nd Impression.) 
ey CHRYSOSTOM. 4 Vols. Vol. I. Trans. by J. W. 
ohoon. 
DIODORUS SICULUS., Trans. by C. H. Oldfather. 9 Vols. 


Vol. I. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Trans. by R.D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 2nd Impression.) 

EPICTETUS. Trans. by W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

EURIPIDES. Trans. by A.S. Way. 4 Vols. (Verse trans.) 
(Vols. I. and II. 5th, Vol. III. 3rd, Vol. IV. 4th Imp.) 

EUSEBIUS: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. rans, 
by Kirsopp Lake and E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. 

GALEN : ON THE NATURAL FACULTIES. Trans. by 
A. J. Brock. (2nd Impression.) 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans. by W. R. Paton. 
5 Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd, Vols. II. and III. 2nd Impression.) 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, BION, 
MOSCHUS). Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. (5th Jmp. rev.) 

GREEK ELEGY AND IAMBUS wits true ANACRE- 
ONTEA. Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. 2 Vols. 

HERODES, erc. Trans. by A. D. Knox: ef. THEO- 
PHRASTUS, CHARACTERS. 

HERODOTUS. Trans. by A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vol. 
I. 3rd Impression, Vols. II.-[V. 2nd Impression.) 

HESIOD anp THE HOMERIC HYMNS. Trans. by 
H. G. Evelyn White. (4th Impression.) 

HIPPOCRATES ayn HERACLEITUS. Trans. by W.H.S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

HOMER: ILIAD. Trans. by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 
(3rd Impression.) 

HOMER: ODYSSEY. Trans. by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 
(4th Impression.) 
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ISAEUS. Trans. by E. S. Forster. 

peace ee Trans. by G. Norlin. 3 Vols. Vols. I. 
and II. 

JOSEPHUS. Trans. by H. St. J. Thackeray. 8 Vols. 
Vols. I.-V. 

JULIAN. Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. I. 
Qnd Impression.) 

LUCIAN. Trans. by A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-IV. 
(Vols. I, and II. 3rd Impression.) 

LYCOPHRON : ef. CALLIMACHUS. 

LYRA GRAECA. Trans,byJ.M.Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. 
I, 2nd Edition revised and enlarged, Vol. II. 2nd Imp.) 

LYSIAS. Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans. by C. R. Haines. (3rd 
Impression revised.) 

MENANDER. Trans. by F. G. Allinson. (Qnd Imp. rev.) 

OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS ayn TRYPHIODORUS. Trans. 
by A. W. Mair. 

PAPYRI,SELECT. Trans. by A. S. Huntand C. C. Edgar. 
4 Vols. Vols. I. and II. 

PARTHENIUS : ef. DAPHNIS AND CHLOE, 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE, Trans. 
by W. H.S. Jones. 4 Vols. and Companion Vol. Vols. 
I-III, (Vol. 1. 2nd Impression.) 

PHILO. Trans. by F. H. Colson and the Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker. 9 Vols. Vols. I.-V. 

PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF 
TYANA. Trans. by F. C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 
3rd Impression, Vol. II. 2nd Impression.) 

PHILOSTRATUS ann EUNAPIUS: LIVES OF THE 
SOPHISTS. Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. 

PHILOSTRATUS. IMAGINES; CALLISTRATUS. 
DESCRIPTIONS. Trans. by A. Fairbanks. 

PINDAR. Trans. by Sir J. E. Sandys. (5th Imp. rev.) 

PLATO: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES I. anv IL, 
HIPPARCHUS, THE LOVERS, THEAGES, MINOS, 
EPINOMIS. Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER anp 
LESSER HIPPIAS. Trans. by H. N. Fowler. 

PLATO: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, 
PHAEDRUS. Trans. by H. N. Fowler. (7th Impression.) 

PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, EUTHY- 
DEMUS. Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: LAWS. Trans. by the Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 
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PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS. Trans. by 
W.R. M. Lamb. (2nd Impression revised.) 

PLATO: REPUBLIC. Trans. by Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

PLATO,; STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. Trans. by H. N. 
Fowler; ION. Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO : THEAETETUS. SOPHIST. Trans. by H. N. 
Fowler. (2nd Impression. ) 

PLATO: TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLITOPHO, MENE- 
XENUS, EPISTULAE. Trans. by the Rev. R. G. Bury. 

PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. Trans. by B. 
Perrin. 11 Vols. (Vols. [., II., 11]. and VII. 2nd Imp.) 

PLUTARCH: MORALIA. Trans. by F. C. Babbitt. 
14 Vols. Vols. I.-III. 

POLYBIUS. Trans. by W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

PROCOPIUS; HISTORY OF THE WARS. Trans. by 
H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. Vols. I.-V. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. Trans. by A. S. Way. (Verse.) 

ST. a THE LETTERS. Trans. by R. Deferrari. 
4 Vols. 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. 
Trans. by the Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold ey. 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. Trans. bv the Rey. R. G. Bury. 
3 Vols. Vol. I. OUTLINES OF PYRRHONISM. 

SOPHOCLES. Trans. by F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Verse trans- 
lation.) (Vol. 1. 6th Impression, Vol. II. 4th Impression.) 

STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Trans. by Horace L. Jones. 
8 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Impression.) 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. Trans. by J. M. 
Edmonds; HERODES, CERCIDAS AND THE GREEK 
CHOLIAMBIC POETS. Trans. by A. D. Knox. 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Trans. 
by Sir Arthur Hort, Bart. 2 Vols. 

THUCYDIDES. Trans. by C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vols. 
I-III. 2nd Impression revised.) 

TRYPHIODORUS: cf. OPPIAN. 

XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Trans. by Walter Miller, 
2 Vols. (2nd Impression.) 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, 
anpD SYMPOSIUM. Trans. by C. L. Brownson and 
O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (2nd Impression.) 

XENOPHON : MEMORABILIA ayn OECONOMICUS. 
Trans. by E. C. Marchant. 

XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. Trans. by E. C. 
Marchant. 
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VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 


ARISTOTLE: ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. H. 
Rackham. 

ARISTOTLE: DE ANIMA ete. W.S. Hett. 

ARISTOTLE: ON THE MOTION OF ANIMALS, ete. 
E. S. Forster and A. Peck. 

ARISTOTLE: ORGANON. H.P.CookeandH. Tredennick: 

DEMOSTHENES: MEIDIAS, ANDROTION, ARISTO- 
CRATES, TIMOCRATES. J.H. Vince. 

DEMOSTHENES: PRIVATE ORATIONS. A. T. 


Murray. 

DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS: ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. 

MINOR ATTIC ORATORS (Antiphon, Andocides; De- 
mades, Deinarchus, oe K. Maidment. 

NONNUS. W. H. D. ROUSE 

GREEK MATHEMATICAL WORKS. J. Thomas. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. J.C. Rolfe. 

AUGUSTINE: CITY OF GOD. J. H. BAXTER. 

CELSUS. W.G. Spencer. 

CICERO: AD HERENNIUM. H. Caplan 

CICERO: AD M. BRUTUM ORATOR, H. M. Hubbell. 

CICERO: CATILINE ORATIONS. B. L. Ullman. 

ees DE ORATORE. Charles Stuttaford and W. E. 
utton. 

CICERO: PRO SESTIO, IN VATINIUM, PRO CAELIO, 
PRO PROV. CONS., PRO BALBO. J. H. Freese. 

COLUMELLA: DE RE RUSTICA. H.B. Ash. 

ENNIUS, LUCILIUS, AND OTHER SPECIMENS OF 
OLD LATIN. E. H. Warmington. 

PLINY: NATURAL HISTORY. W. H. S. Jones. 

PRUDENTIUS. J.H. Baxter. 

SIDONIUS. E. V. Arnold and W. B. Anderson. 

VARRO: DE LINGUA LATINA. R. G. Kent. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 
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